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TO    ALEXANDER    SINCLAIR. 


In  attempting  to  represent  the  happiness  of  a  Pro- 
testant family  circle,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 
think  of  that  Brother  whose  inestimable  friendship 
makes  my  home  what  it  is;   and  in  delineating  the 
advantage    bestowed    on    Protestants    by  their    free 
access  to  the  Bible,  the  pleasing  recollection  is  ever 
before  me,  how  long  we  have  studied  its  pages  daily 
together.    Having  been  hitherto  precluded  from  con- 
sulting the  wishes  of   any  on  the  subject  of  these 
volumes,  I  now  request  that  you,  and  all  my  family 
circle,    will,  when  for  the  first  time  you  read    this 
narrative,  treat  them  as  you  always  treat  the  Author, 
being  'to  every  fault  a  little  blind,*   or  rather,   if 
possible,  comple^jely  so. 

Septenib&r  15,  1854. 


PEEFACE. 


'  But  oh !  my  soul,  avoid  the  wondrous  maze, 
Where  reason  lost  in  endless  error  strays.' 

COWPER. 

The  object  of  this  narrative  is  to  portray,  for  the 
consideration  of  young  girls  now  first  emerging  into 
society,  the  enlightened  happiness  derived  from  the 
religion  of  England,  founded  on  the  Bible,  contrasted 
with  the  misery  arising  from  the  superstition  of  Italy, 
founded  on  the  Breviary;  and,  in  exemplifying  both 
from  the  best  authorities,  it  has  been  done  with  a  most 
careful  and  most  laborious  reference  to  the  standard 
authors  of  the  English  Church  and  of  the  Popish 
persuasion. 

If  an  India-rubber  quill  coidd  be  invented  to  rub 
out  evOTy  word  that  should  not  be  written,  the  Author 
would  be  particidarly  happy  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  it  on  this  occasion,  as  she  never  felt  more  deeply 
responsible  for  the  use  she  makes  of  her  own  pen, 
though,  during  many  long  years,  it  has  been  her  daily 
fervent  prayer  that  whatever  she  writes  amiss,  however 
good  the  intention,  may  be  at  once  and  for  ever  for- 
gotten. Having  been  much  gratified  lately,  and  most 
agreeably   surprised,  by  the  very  favoTS^Ae  T^cte^^orcL 
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given  to  the  volume  she  recently  dedicated  to  her 
nieces,  *  Popish  Legends  and  Bible  Truths/  in  which 
all  the  thoughts  or  anecdotes  that  seemed  more  pecu- 
liarly to  bear  on  the  subject  of  English  Romanism 
were  recorded,  the  Author  has  been  induced  to  follow 
up  the  subject  by  embodying,  in  a  fictitious  narrative, 
what  she  knows  to  be  true  of  the  irreconcilable  hostility 
with  which  the  Italian  school  of  superstition  looks 
upon  the  moral  principles  and  domestic  peace  of  a 
happy  English  fire-side.  As  the  machinations  of  Popish 
emissaries  to  effect  a  division  of  faith  and  of  feeling 
between  families,  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  directed, 
and  chiefly  successful,  among  ladies,  generally  very 
juvenile  ones,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Author  may  not  be 
considered  presumptuous  in  attempting  thus  to  warn 
the  young  against  being  ensnared,  who  have  not  all 
had  the  same  sad  opportunities  as  herself  to  observe 
the  rise,  progress,  and  most  calamitous  termination  of 
a  taste  for  the  excitements  of  Romanism.* 

Cardinal  Pole  offered  the  Pope  in  his  day  to  subjugate 
England  by  'dealing  with  the  consciences  of  dying 
men';  but  though  that  plan  is  by  no  means  now  neg- 
lected, much  more  is  done  in  the  present  time  by 
dealing  with  the  consciences  of  richly  endowed  ladies. 
The  Author  can  assure  her  young  readers,  and  she 
entreats  them  seriously  to  consider  the  statement, 
which  is  very  seriously  and  sorrowfully  made,  that 
among  her  own  personal  acquaintances  there  are  already 
those  who  have  left  their  heart-broken  parents  for  ever 
— ^those  who  are  now  buried  in  foreign  convents — ^those 
who  have  relinquished  their  beautiful  estates — those 
who  have  beggared  themselves  of  all  they  ever  pos- 
sessed— those  who  are  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum — 
and  those  who  have  died  in  such  a  fever  of  Popish 

*  *  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes.' 
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perplexity  that  the  doctors  declared,  had  they  lived, 
it  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  derangement. 

All  this  began,  like  the  fall  of  Eve,  from  mere 
unjustifiable  curiosity,  excited  by  those  who  wish  to 
mislead  the  inquirer. 

A  young  girl  is  induced  by  a  proselyting  friend  to 
go  and  hear  the  '  most  delightful  music '  at  a  Popish 
chapel,  and  to  visit  in  a  Popish  house,  where  religion, 
she  is  assured,  is  the  subject  of  all  others  that  shall 
never  be  mentioned  to  her;  and  there  she  becomes 
acquainted  with  a  Eomish  priest,  who  is  warranted 
never  to  aUude  to  religious  differences,  and  who  lends 
her  books  that  she  is  told  any  Protestant  might  read 
with  pleasure.  The  Author  was  told  last  winter  by  a 
young  lady  of  fifteen,  the  only  child  of  an  esteemed 
landed  proprietor,  that,  when  walking  with  her  gover- 
ness lately  in  a  public  garden,  they  were  stopped  by  a 
'Sister  of  Charity,'  who  ofiered  them  some  tracts  to 
read,  and  said,  as  she  presented  them,  that  if  they 
wished  for  an  explanation,  they  had  only  to  ring  at  the 
bell  of  her  convent,  and  to  ask  for  '  Sister  Margaret.' 
Some  less  prudent  young  ladies  might  have  been 
tempted  by  the  romance  of  such  an  adventure  to  go, 
and  neither  fathers,  brothers,  nor  legislators  can  ade- 
quately protect  a  girl  from  such  devices  imless  she 
also  protects  herself  by  avoiding  them.  As  the  first 
step  in  all  such  cases  is  made  very  easy  and  agreeable, 
the  Author  has  endeavored,  in  these  volumes,  to  exem- 
plify the  end  to  which  such  beginnings  lead.  Few 
young  ladies,  in  the  whirl  of  education,  have  leisure 
systematically  to  study  those  important  questions 
which  will  now  be  constantly  obtruded  unasked  on 
their  notice,  but  which  involve  the  whole  happiness 
for  time  and  eternity  of  themselves,  as  weU  as  the 
whole  peace  of  their  parents  and  relatives*,  \!i[i<sc^%;^x^^ 
la 
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the  Author  has  endeavored  in  this  narrative,  as  well  as 
in  her  previous  work  on  Popish  Legends,  to  place  the 
result  of  many  years*  prayerful  reading  in  a  small 
compass  before  those  she  earnestly  wishes  to  serve,  if 
they  will  favor  her  with  their  kind  consideration. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  strong  good  sense  of  English 
minds  may  long  continue  to  be  their  salutary  protection 
against  the  Church  of  '  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea !  * 
a  name  much  more  fit  for  the  'Arabian  Nights'  than  for 
Christian  teachers,  but  which  is  very  attractive  to 
young  lovers  of  the  imaginative  and  picturesque,  as 
well  as  the  whole  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  Eomish 
pageantry.  The  Author  was  favored  with  a  descrip- 
tion lately  of  a  Popish  dignitary  entering  Leamington 
in  state,  the  first  carriage  drawn  by  four  grey  horses, 
and  another  following.  At  a  levee  which  ensued  the 
ladies  kissed  hands!  and  the  clergyman  knelt.  Such 
more  than  royal  homage  claimed  and  bestowed  had  so 
bewildering  an  effect  on  the  imagination  of  some 
excitable  spectators,  that  several  Protestant  ladies 
conformed  to  this  new  custom,  yielded  to  this  total 
prostration  of  female  dignity,  and  kissed  the  diamond 
ring,  emblematical  of  Popish  authority.  Li  return  for 
their  almost  delirious  homage  a  benignant  hope  was 
expressed,  not  very  likely  to  be  disappointed,  that 
they  shall  soon  become  members  of  the  Popish  flock. 
There  is  a  keen  canvass  constantly  going  on  to  induce 
young  people  to  attend  such  dramatic  scenes.  The 
Author  herself  has  been  frequently  .invited  to  witness 
them ;  but  the  doing  so  is  at  a  hazard  which  nothing 
can  justify  any  one  for  incurring.  There  is  a  strange 
influence  in  vast  pretensiond  which  few  have  the  moral 
courage  to  resist ;  and  if  a  Grand  Mufti  of  London  and 
Westminster,  bringing  his  diploma,  were  to  appear  in 
England,  claiming  all  the  honors  due  to  Grand  Mufti- 
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ism,  the  safest  plan  would  be  to  avoid  him,  as  those 
once  in  his  presence,  if  invited  by  a  card  inscribed  in 
large  characters,  *  To  meet  the  Gkand  Mufti,*  would 
feel,  if  they  went,  partly  pledged  to  meet  him  on 
the  terms  expected,  and  would  find  it  very  difficult  not 
in  some  degree  to  fulfil  his  expectations  of  receiving 
perfectly  prostrate  reverence.  The  effect  of  example, 
assisted  by  the  infiuence  of  a  gorgeous  dress  and  a 
diamond  ring,  probably  led  people,  on  the  occasion 
specified,  into  lengths  of  temporary  enthusiasm  which 
they  did  not  previously  contemplate ;  but  the  kissing 
of  a  Popish  dignitary's.- hand,  or  of  the  ring  that  adoras 
it,  if  meant  as  a  religious  act,  is  a  virtual  acknowledg- 
ment of  Papal  supremacy ;  and  if -as  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion of  drawing-toota^oliteness,  the  ladies  then  reverse 
what  has  usually  been  to'wards  them  the  order  of 
etiquette.  Protestant  ladies  entering  such  a  scene, 
place  themselves  in  a  very  false  position  indeed,  by 
thus  assisting  to  engraft  a  foreign  supremacy  as  well  as 
a  foreign  religion  on  the  English  tree  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

Those  girls  who  expatiate"  in  joyous  freedom  along 
the  daisied  meadows  of  England,  the  sun  shining  over 
their  heads,  and  the  flowers  blooming  around  their 
path,  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  make  their 
permanent  abode  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal-pit ;  never- 
theless, if  any  persons  had  an  interest  in  persuading 
them  to  do  so,  the  most  urgent  advice  of  their  best 
friends  would  be,  not  to  approach  the  verge,  not  to 
listen  to  those  who  would  entice  them  onwards,  and,  if 
tempted  rashly  to  descend  one  step,  that  they  should 
first  look  down  into  the  very  lowest  depths,  that  they 
might  fully  anticipate  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
know  to  what  they  were  consigning  themselves. 
Therefore  the  Author,  having  lost  no  o^^oxWm^  \.<^ 
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inform  herself  on  the  subject,  has  most  humbly  endea- 
yored  on  the  present  occasion  to  raise  a  finger-post, 
which  shall  give  a  due  warning  of  a  danger  impending 
over  every  individual  girl  in  England  now,  to  her 
freedom  and  her  happiness.  ITot  many  years  ago,  the 
mother  of  a  happy  cheerful  family,  known  to  tho 
Author,  expressed  a  wish,  for  once,  to  see  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Popish  ritual,  and,  after  some  slight 
opposition  from  her  Protestant  husband,  she  obtained 
leave  to  take  her  daughters  there,  and  went.  Nothing 
more  was  said  between  the  parents  upon  that  subject 
till  several  months  afterwards,  when  it  was  unexpect- 
edly discovered  that  the  young  ladies  clandestinely  wore 
crucifixes.  Then  the  unhappy  father,  on  investigation, 
to  his  astonishment  ascertained  that  their  visits  to  the 
chapel  and  to  the  priests  had  been  secretly  continued, 
till  his  whole  family  around  him  had  become  Papists. 
He  died  soon  after,  literally  of  a  broken  heart ;  his  wife 
and  daughters  live  now  in  a  foreign  convent;  and  his 
son,  relinquishing  his  whole  inheritance,  became  a 
Popish  priest. 

Who  has  not  read,  with  a  just  indignation,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the- Principal  of  Glenalmond  College 
to  publish  a  letter  in  the  newspapers  remonstrating 
with  a  Popish  priest  for  clandestinely  lending  books  of 
Romish  theology  to  his  pupils?  And  in  an  English 
public  school  it  was  discovered  lately,  to  the  inexpress- 
ible grief  of  the  parents,  that  two  pupils  had  been 
privately  perverted  by  similar  means;  yet  British 
fathers  abroad,  placing  their  children  in  foreign  con- 
vents for  the  benefit  of  accomplishments,  do  so  on  a 
mere  vague  understanding  that  their  religion  shall  not 
be  tampered  with  !  They  might  as  judiciously  dip  a 
white  dress  into  the  dyer's  vat  of  black,  on  the  positive 
assurance  that  it  shall  come  out  white  again!    The 
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Author  could  name  one  yoxmg  lady  of  fortune,  who 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  Popbh  governess,'  on  a 
solemn  agreement  that  i^e  was  never  to  be  spoken  to 
on  the  subject  of  religion ;  but  the  unfortunate  parents 
omitted  to  stipulate  also  that  she  was  not  to  be  lent  any 
books  on  Eomanism,  iherefore  she  had  a  complete  course 
administered  to  her  of  the  most  enticing  Popish  works, 
which  produced  their  almost  inevitable  effect  in  teach- 
ing the  young  pupil  to  prefer  a  religion  of  fancy  and 
fiction  to  one  of  sober  and  truthful  reality.  She  was 
lately,  of  course,  'received*  into  the  Komish  Church. 

The  Author  read  a  letter,  some  time  since,  from  an 
EngHsh  nun  in  a  foreign  convent,  mentioning  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  often,  seen  in  their  garden,  and  that  one 
of  the  nuns  had  obtained  a  vision  of  her  there  very 
recently — perhaps,  sowing  the  seeds  of  Popery !  Such 
is  the  result  of  solitude,  sleeplessness,  fasting,  and  a 
very  excited  imagination ! 

A  relation  of  the  Author's,  the  late  Mr.  Johnston,  of 
Straiten,  printed  for  private  circulation  once,  and  sent 
her  a  copy  of  the  following  curious  narrative  :  He  was 
travelling  on  the  continent,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
when,  seeing  a  funeral  procession  enter  a  church,  he 
followed  to  witness  the  solemn  rite.  On  an  open  bier 
lay  the  corpse  of  a  lovely  young  girl,  and  beside  it  stood 
her  sister,  whose  beauty  and  grief  so  moved  the  young 
Scotchman,  that  he  gazed  at  her  earnestly  and  mourn- 
fully, till  quite  on  a  sudden  she  looked  up,  and  sprung 
ioirwardy  with  an  excl«nati(m  of  devout  reverence, 
declaring,  in  an  ecstacy  of  rapture,  that  she  had  prayed 
all  the  morning  to  her  patron,  St.  Sebastian,  -for  com- 
f<»:t,  and  tiiat  hem  he  had  come  in  person  to  console 
her.  The  astonished  traveller,  a  shy,  reserved  man, 
unaccustomed  to  Popish  visions,  felt  greatly  startled  on 
finding  himseK  thus  the  subject  of  (me*^  \Ak\>  >o«(su&fo 
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afterwards  so  interested  in  the  adventure,  that  he  had 
his  own  picture  done,  by  an  eminent  Italian  master,  in 
the  character  of  St.  Sebastian,  which  may  still  be  seen 
at  Glasserton,  stuck  fall  of  arrows. 

In  the  present  day,  many  children  are  allowed  no 
imaginative  reading,  except  on  religion.  The  universal 
craving  which  they  all  have  for  something  supernatu- 
ral used  to  be  humored  by  allowing  their  young  fancies 
to  expand  over  the  harmless  wonders  of  'Mother 
Bunch ' ;  but  now  their  books  of  relaxation  or  amuse- 
ment consist  of  conversations  on  science  or  on  history — 
very  dry,  often,  to  the  young  pupil,  who  sits  down  with 
rapture  afterwards  to  read  of  modem  visions  and  mira- 
cles, of  guardian  angels  visibly  appearing,  of  speaking 
trees  and  talking  birds,  of  dark  rivers  flowing  over 
golden  sands,  and  miraculous  flowers^  that  droop  when 
a  child  is  naughty,  and  hold  up  their  heads  again  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  good.  These  *  very  pretty  books ' 
haye  generaUy  a  frontispiece,  resembling  those  prints 
and  images  now  so  sadly  in  vogue  for  school  rooms  and 
nurseries,  in  which  a  visible  guardian  angel  leads  a 
child  onwards,  '  with  upturned  eyes,'  who  is  evidently 
walking  straight  to  Bome.  These  are  the  fairy  tales  of 
the  present  day,  but  written  with  a  purpose ;  and  that 
purpose  is — anything  but  Protestant ! 

The  object  of  Eomanism  is  entirely  to  subjugate  the 
will  and  the  intellect ;  therefore,  as  Niebuhr  says  of  the 
Italians,  their  slavish  subjection  to  the  Church  is 
*  ghastly  death.'  He  adds,  'I  am  perfectly  correct  in 
saying,  that,  even  among  the  laity,  you  cannot  discover 
a  vestige  of  piety.  The  life  of  the  Italian  is  little  more 
than  an  animal  one,  and  he  is  not  much  better  than  an 
ape  endowed  with  speech.  There  is  nowhere  a  spark 
of  originality  or  truthfulness.  Slavery  and  misery 
have  even  extinguished  all  acute  susceptibility  to  sensual 
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enjoyments :  and  there  is,  I  am  sure,  no  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  more  thoroughly  ennuyS,  and  more 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  their  own  existence,  than  the 
Romans.  Their  whole  life  is  a  vegetation.'  Thus  it 
becomes  with  all  nations,  or  individuals,  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  fall  under  the  tuition  of  Papal  tyranny. 
May  English  girls  long  remain  in  the  free  and  happy 
exercise  of  that  mental  and  personal  liberty  in  a  domestic 
home,  of  which  none  can  deprive  them,  unless  they  de- 
prive themselves,  by  heedlessly  venturing  among  the 
rocks  and  quicksands  of  Romanism,  which  they  will  now 
be  often  asked  to  do,  probably  in  a  tone  of  mere  jest 
— perhaps  at  first  to  hear  some  very  fine  singing,  or  to 
meet  some  very  eminent  Popish  dignitary ;  but  it  all 
turns  to  very  serious  earnest  at  last.  A  girl  who  blindly 
rushes  into  conventual  life,  reduces  herself  to  the  same 
state  as  if  every  relative  God  ever  gave  her  had  died  in 
a  day ;  and  it  were  well  to  pause  till  she  has  come  to 
very  mature  judgment,  before  venturing  bqyond  the 
help  of  old  and  tried  friends,  into  the  power  of  those 
who  sell  and  buy  pardons  for  any  offence. 

In  England,  the  Mends  of  the  most  abject  criminal, 
or  the  most  delirious  maniac,  may  gain  uncontrolled 
access  to  certify  that  she  is  treated  with  kindness 
and  propriety ;  besides  which  indispensable  protection, 
the  inmates  of  a  prison,  or  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  have 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  occasionally  visited 
by  the  authorised  Crown  officers,  to  take  legal  proof 
that  they  are  either  justly  or  willingly  incarcerated; 
but  a  convent  is  the  only  spot  in  her  Majesty's  wide 
dominions  to  which  the  law  of  British  liberty  does 
not  extend.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  for  the  community 
that  those  whose  minds  have  got  into  a  morbid  state, 
should  thus  voluntarily  imprison  themselves  while 
the  delusion  lasts,  but  care  should  be  taken  ^^hx^^  \^ 
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cured,  tbey  can  emerge  into  liberty  agsdn.  In  Italy 
it  is  considered  that,  where  the  manners  are  so  dissolute, 
the  only  safety  for  '  unprotected  females '  is  in  a  con- 
vent; but  experience  has  shown  that  the  propriety 
of  Englishwomen  can  be  preserved  in  their  own  fami- 
lies, without  having  recourse  to  solitary  imprisonment. 
The  Protestants  are  one  great  anti-slavery  society, 
anxious  to  preserve  for  aU  men  that  'liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  his  people  free,'  but  the  Papists 
make  their  votaries,  bodily  and  mentally,  slaves,  who 
buy  liberty  in  this  world  to  sin,  and  in  another  world 
an  escape  from  the  punishment  of  having  sinned. 

A  lively  author,  describing  his  visit  in  1843  to 
the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Cork,  says,*  '  Here  I  was 
in  the  room  with  a  real  live  nun,  pretty  and  pale* 

— 1    wonder,   has   she  any  of   her  sisterhood 

immured  in  oubliettes  down  below?  Is  it  policy,  or 
hypocrisy,  or  reality  ?  These  nuns  affect  extreme  hap- 
piness and  content  with  their  condition,  a  smiling 
beatitude  which  they  insist  belongs  peculiarly  to 
them,  and  about  which,  the  only  doubtful  point  is, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  before  strangers. 

' Is  it  possible  that  I  shall  see  a  nun's  cell? 

Do  I  not  recollect  the  nun's  cell  in  "The  Monk,"  or 
in  "  The  Romance  of  the  Forest "  ?  or,  if  not  there,  at 
any  rate  in  a  thousand  noble  romances,  read  in  early 
days  of  half-holiday,  perhaps — ^romances  at  twopence 
a  volume.  Here  is  the  cell.  .  I  took  off  my  hat  and 
examined  the  little  room  with  much  curious^wonder 
and  reverence.  There  was  an  iron  bed,  wilb  comfort- 
able curtains  of  green  serge.  There  was  a  little 
clothes-chest  of  yellow  wood,  neatly  cleaned,  and  a 
wooden  chair  beside  it,  and  a  desk  on  the  chest,  and 
about  six  pictures  on  the  wall — little  religious  pictures; 

•  Titmat^'g  Iriah  Skfteh-book. 
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a  saint  with  gilt  paper  round  him,  and  other  sad  little 
subjects  calculated  to  make  the  inmate  of  the  cell 
think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ;  then 
there  was  a  little  crucifix  and  a  wax-candle  on  a  ledge. 
And  hero  was  the  place  where  the  poor  black-veiled 
things  were  to  pass  their  Hves  for  ever ! 

'The  poor  nun's  Conyent-museum  of  gim-cracks 
was  displayed  in  great  state ;  there  were  spars  in  one 
drawer ;  and,  I  think,  a  Chinese  shoe  and  some  Indian 
ware  in  another;  and  some  medals  of  the  Popes,  and 
a  couple  of  score  of  coins ;  and  a  clean  glass-case  full 
of  antique  works  of  French  theology  of  the  distant 
period  of  Louis  XY,  to  judge  by  the  binding»-«iid 
this  formed  the  main  part  of  the  museum.  ''The 
chief  objects  were  gathered  together  by  a  single  nun," 
said  the  sister  with  a  look  of  wonder ;  and  she  went 
prattling  on,  and  leading  us  hither  and  thither,  like 
a  child  showing  her  toys.  What  strange  mixture 
of  pity  and  pleasure  is  it  which  comes  over  you  some- 
times, when  a  child  takes  you  by  the  hand,  and  leads 
you  up  solemnly  to  some  little  Measure  of  its  own— 
a  feather,  or  a  string  of  glass  beads!  I  declare  I 
have  sometimes  looked  at  such  with  more  delight  than 
at  diamonds;  and  felt  the  same  sort  of  soft  wonder 
in  examining  the  nun's  little  treasure-chamber. 

'In  the  grille  is  a  little  wicket  and  a  ledge  before 
it.  It  is  to  this  wicket  that  women  are  brought  to 
kneel ;  and  a  bishop  is  in  the  chapel  jon  the  other  side, 
and  takes  their  hands  in  his,  and  receives  their  vows. 
I  had  never  seen  the  like  before,  and  own  that  I  felt 
a  sort  of  shudder  at  looking  at  the  place.  There  rest 
the  girl's  knees  as  she  offers  herself  up,  and  forswears 
the  sacred  affections  which  God  gave  her ;  there  she 
kneels  and  denies  for  ever  the  beautiful  duties  of  her 
being — ^there  she  kneels  and  commits  svusi^^  QTi.\!kSst 
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heart.      0,  honest  Martin  Luther!    thank  God,   you 
came  to  pnll  that  wicked,  unnatural  altar  down.' 

'  I  came  out  of  the  place  quite  sick ;  and  looking 
before  me— there,  thank  God  I  was  the  blue  spire  of 
Monkstown  church,  soaring  up  into  the  free  sky — a 
river  in  front  rolling  away  to  the  sea — liberty,  sunshine, 
all  sorts  of  glad  life  and  motion,  round  about :  and  I 
couldn't  but  thank  Heaven  for  it,  and  the  Being 
whose  service  is  freedom,  and  who  has  given  us 
affections  that  we  may  use  them — not  smother  and  kill 
them — and  a  noble  world  to  live  in,  that  we  may 
admire  it  and  Him  who  made  it — ^not  shrink  from  it 
as  though  we  dared  not  live  there,  but  must  turn  our 
backs  upon  it  and  its  bountiful  Provider.  I  declare  I 
think,  for  my  part,  that  we  have  as  much  right  to 
permit  Suttee  in  India,  as  to  allow  women  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  take  these  wicked  vows,  or  Popish 
bishops  to  receive  them ;  and  tiiat  Government  has  as 
good  a  right  to  interfere  in  such  cases  as  the  police  has 
to  prevent  a  man  frx>m  hanging  himself,  or  the  doctor 
to  refuse  a  glass  of  prussic  acid  to  any  one  who  may 
have  a  wish  to  go  out  of  the  world.' 

Let  us  concede  that  suffering,  and  mental  and  bodily 
debasement,  are  the  things  most  agreeable  to  Heaven, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  where  such  piety  may  stop. 
We  shall  see  men,  like  Hindoos,  with  their  arms 
withered  upright  in  the  air,  or  English  faqueers  burying 
themselves  alive  ia  their  gardens,  or  attempting  to  sit 
upon  nothing  in  the  air— or,  like  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
hacking  themselves  with  knives.  Can  there  be  any 
foundation  for  believing  that  in  this  cheerful  and  beau- 
tiful world  of  God's  creation,  where  every  man  is  an 
invited  guest,  surrounded  with  blesdngs,  he  is  bound  in 
gratitude  to  make  himself  as  miserable  as  possible — ^to 
chain  down  his  honest  thoughts,  to  mutilate  his  friendly 
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affections,  and  to  relinquish  all  his  natural  enjoy- 
ments ? 

A  little  girl  from  the  convent  of  New  Hall,  on  a 
visit  once  to  that  of  Cork,  exclaimed  with  delighted 
astonishment  on  hearing  that  the  Irish  nuns  were 
allowed  to  amuse  themselves  with  making  hay.  The 
Maynooth  students  are  expelled  if  they  read  a  Pro- 
testant newspaper.*  They  hegin  term  with  a  '  retreat ' 
of  a  week,  which  time  they  are  made  to  pass  in  silence ; 
and  this  silent  system,  considered  too  cruel  for  prison 
discipline,  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  frequent  use  for 
the  children  of  Norwood  and  other  places  of  Popish 
education.  It  has  a  most  crushing  effect  on  the  intellect 
and  spirits,  producing  a  bewilderment  and  prostration 
of  mind  which  prepares  the  biologized  victim  to  believe 
anything  or  nothing,  as  may  be  required.  If  the  most 
acute  philosopher  tried  the  rather  tedious  experiment 
of  gazing  intensely  at  a  white- washed  wall  for  a  week, 
ho  would  probably  find  his  intellect  become  at  last  a 
perfect  carte  hlanche;  and  yet  this  is  the  stupifying 
process  to  which  children  are  subjected  as  a  suitable 
preparation  for  a  life  of  credulity  and  seclusion  after- 
wards, when  they  must  learn,  both  literally  and  meta- 
phorically, to  consider  that  black  is  white,  in  actions  as 
weU  as  in  substances,  if  ^commanded  to  do  so. 

Bonacina,  a  Jesuit  author,  says,  'A  mother  is  guiltless 
who  wishes  the  death  of  her  daughters,  when,  by 
reason  of  their  deformity  or  poverty,  she  cannot  marry 
them  to  her  heart's  desire.'  This  sentence  of  death  on 
plain  young  ladies  might  alarm  some,  and  should  make 
many  pause  before  they  venture  to  join  a  sect  which 
forbids  men  to  marry,  and  at  the  same  time  sanctions 
any  mother  in  wislung  those  daughters  in  another 
world  who  are  unlikely  to  marry  advantageously  in  this. 

•  Titmarsh*8  Irish  Sketoli-book. 
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The  only  alternative  left  is,  of  course,  a  convent,  that 
mournful  scene  of  blank  desolation,  terror-struck  devo- 
tion, and  objectless  despair.  !N'o  home-bom  happiness, 
sprung  from  mutual  affection,  is  there — ^no  familiar 
discussions — no  intellectual  pursuits— no  play  or  humor, 
to  beguile  the  lagging  hours,  to  palliate  dulness,  to 
adorn  existence,  to  give  time  a  relish,  or  to  occupy  an 
unfurnished  mind.  No  parents  or  brothers  are  there,  to 
unite  in  studying  the  sacred  message  of  God  to  each 
living  soul,  and  to  find  out  new  beauties  together. 
The  Divine  Saviour  of  man  compares  the  affection  he 
feels  for  his  own  people  to  that  of  a  father  or  of  a 
brother;  but  how  can  such  ties  be  understood  by 
a  lonely  nun,  frozen  into  a  solitary  iceberg  of  cold- 
hearted  indifference  ?  The  nature  of  a  nun  is,  from 
the  hour  of  her  profession,  to  be  like  no  other  human 
nature,  after  the  priest  has  convinced  her  that  religion  is 
his  accomplice  in  commanding,  a  life  of  solitary  heartless- 
ness,  of  voluntary  austerities,  of  grovelling  heathenisms 
and  of  self-infiicted  misfortunes.  The  whole  power  of 
the  screw  is  supplied  in  a  convent  by  the  doctrine  of 
blind  obedience ;  while  the  hourly  repetition  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  of  the  same  habits  and 
the  same  prayers,  becomes  at  last  like  the  rocking  of 
a  cradle  for  putting  the  mind,  fieart,  and  conscience  to 
sleep. 

The  early  Eeformers  justly  called  a  confessional 
*  the  slaughter-house  of  conscience.'  It  is  well  known 
to  have  indeed  proved  so  to  both  priests  and  penitents, 
by  familiarising  them  to  the  contemplation  of  sin, 
while  each  instructs  the  other  in  a  knowledge  of  its 
modes  and  temptations.  A  relation  of  the  Author's, 
who  once  saw  a  person  fall  out  of  a  four-pair  of  stairs 
window,  said  that  when  vainly  endeavoring  to  obliterate 
the  scene  from  his  memory,  he  would  gladly  give  £100 
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to  foi^et  the  sight;  but  if  forgetfulness  could  be 
bought;  and  if  confession  be  all  that  is  represented, 
many  might  willingly  ^ve  more  than  double  the  sum 
if  they  could  forget  aU  that  is  taught  them  in  the  confes- 
sionaly  and  a  very  adyantageous  bargain  it  would  be. 
Protestants  may  sometimes  grow  old  in  happy  unconsci- 
ousness of  many  vices  which  are,  in  a  Popish  confessional, 
forced  on  the  consideration  of  the  very  yoimgest  mem- 
bers of  society ;  who  might  often  be  inclined  to  say,  with 
the  poet  Gray,  whom  Protestants  consider  wiser  than 
the  Pope  of  Bome, 

*  Where  ignorance  19  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 

Let  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  carefiil 
mother  of  a  young  family  resolves  herself  to  act  as 
confessor  to  her  own  children,  and,  feeling  some  day  in 
a  particularly  instructive  mood,  she  calls  up  for  ex- 
amination the  eldest  inmate  of  the  nursery,  a  fine, 
frolicsome,  clever  boy.  Anxious  about  his  morals  and 
religion,  she  begins  with  a  look  of  earnest  and  very 
ominous  suspicion — '  My  dear  little  pet,  many  children 
hide  their  catechism-book  on  Sunday  mornings,  to 
escape  the  trouble  of  repeating  it.  Have  you  ever  done 
so  ?  Your  Uttie  cousin  was  sent  once  to  give  a  blind 
beggar  half-a-crown,  but  he  gave  only  one  of  his  own 
half-pence,  and  kept  the  larger  sum  to  spend  on 
whipping-tops.  Did  you  never  do  so?  My  darling 
boy,  tell  me,  have  you  sometimes  put  your  black- 
leather  Bible-cover  over  a  story-book,  and  made  your 
tutor  believe  you  were  studying  the  one  when  you 
were  only  idling  over  the  other?  Such  tricks  are 
very  often  tried,  and  generally  succeed.  When  I  am 
busily  occupied,  every  day,  my  dear  child,  with  the 
housekeeper,  giving  out  stores,  do  you  never  slip  into 
your  pocket  a  handful  of  those  delicious  ¥xeiv.^\i^\)s&& 
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on  a  tray  near  the  door  ?  Do  you  ever  pretend  to  have 
a  violent  cough^  that  your  tutor  may  give  you  some  of 
his  excellent  lozenges^  and  that  he  may  let  you  remain 
away  from  church  ?  My  own  jewel  of  a  boy,  tell  me 
truly ;  have  you  sometimes  gone  without  my  leave  to 
the  grocer's,  for  a  dozen  of  oranges  or  a  box  of  figs, 
and  knowing  I  never  could  detect  you,  put  them  down 
to  my  account  ? '  The  greatly  enlightened  boy,  with 
his  eyes  now  very  wide  open,  hurries  back  to  the 
nursery,  thinking  what  an  ignorant  good-sort-of-idiot 
he  has  hitherto  been,  and  having  learned  a  lesson  £:om 
his  worthy  mother,  never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten, 
there  now  arises  a  most  unprecedented  disappearance 
.of  catechism,  sugar-plums,  and  half-crowns,  while  the 
affectionate  parent  exhausts  her  ingenuity  to  invent 
penances  for  her  unfortunate  son,  and  wonders  much 
over  the  ingenious  wickedness  of  boyhood. 

The  Author  lived  totally  alone  for  a  week  once  in 
her  father's  old  Highland  Castle,  where,  finding  a  copy 
of  Buchan's  'Domestic  Medicine,*  she  enlivened  her 
solitude  by  a  careful  study  of  aU  the  sufferings  incident 
to  the  human  frame,  till,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she 
fancied  in  herself  a  tendency  to  every  complaint  therein 
described.  Had  a  doctor  been  within  reach  to  pre- 
scribe bleeding,  blistering,  and  fasting,  she  might 
easily  have  been  made  a  pitiable  hypochondriac  for 
life,  and  if  there  were  medical  men  to  visit  people 
every  day,  and  to  suggest  symptoms,  there  are  many 
now  in  such  perfect  health  that  they  scarcely  know 
they  have  a  body  at  all,  who  might  be  persuaded  into 
becoming  confirmed  invalids.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
Doctor  So-and-So  sets  up  as  a  medical  confessor  to 
find  out  the  maladies  of  those  who  are  well.  He 
calls  on  one  of  his  healthiest  patients,  and  after 
solemnly  feeling  his  pulse,  looks  with  anxious  scrutiny 
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in  hi3  face,  saying,  '  Do  you  feel  any  tendency  to  a 
polypus  in  the  nose  ?  ' 

*  Not  that  I  know  of,'  replies  the  startled  patient ; 
*  how  does  it  begin  ? ' 

'Have  you  never  felt  a  tickling  sensation  at  the 
point?  a  great  coldness  on  a  frosty  day,  a  burning 
heat  when  you  sit  before  the  fire,  and  a  great  blueness 
of  color  after  bathing  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  doctor,'  replies  the  unfortunate  invalid ; 
'  if  these  be  the  symptoms,  I  must  confess  to  polypus,' 

'  Then  let  me  also  examine  whether  you  are  in  any 
danger  of  heart-complaint,  as  many  die  before  finding 
out  that  they  have  the  slightest  tendency.  Do  you 
sometimes  feel  a  restlessness  when  obliged  to  sit  long 
still — a  tendency  to  start  at  any  unexpected  explosion 
— a  chilliness  in  your  feet  when  travelling  long  jour- 
neys, and  a  considerable  irritability  at  home  when 
contradicted — a  great  sensation  of  emptiness  before 
dinner,  and  a  most  uncomfortable  oppression  from  ful- 
ness after  it?' 

'  Certainly ;  then  doctor  you  think  I  have  heart-com- 
plaint,' repHes  the  alarmed  patient,  already  feeling  an 
unusual  palpitation ;  *  what  remedy  do  you  prescribe  ? ' 

'Let  me  first  ascertain,'  continues  the  persevering 
and  judicious  medical  confessor,  'whether  you  have 
a  tendency  to  gout.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  a  craving 
appetite  for  turtle  and  venison?  Do  you  find  it 
necessary  afterwards  to  drink  champagne  or  claret  ? 
Have  you  often  restless  nights  and  startling  dreams  ? 
Do  you  feel  peevishly  irritable  after  dinner,  and  as  if 
everything  iii  life  were  going  amiss  ?  ' 

'Doctor,  you  know  me  better  than  I  ever  knew 
myself.  AU  these  symptoms  then  prove  that  I  really 
am  about  to  be  afflicted  with  polypus,  heart-complaint, 
and  gout.    Am  I  quite  incurable  ? ' 
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*  We  shall  try  the  effect  of  solitary  confinement, , 
starving,  bleeding,   physicking,   and  want  of  sleep,' 
replies  the  Doctor,  rising  to  go;    'you  must  watch 
your  own  symptoms  incessantly,  and  minutely  report 
them  all  to  me  every  morning/ 

Thus  a  morbid  state  of  mind  would  very  soon  be 
engendered,  and,  while  the  most  healthy  symptoms  of 
the  body  might  be  called  by  the  medical  confessor 
disease,  thus  also  the  Popish  confessor  represents  as 
deadly  sins  the  common  use  of  speech,  the  free  inter- 
change of  opinions,  the  daily  intercourse  of  domestic 
life,  the  enjoyment  of  necessary  food,  and  an  unbroken 
rest  throughout  the  night.  He  prescribes  for  the  soul 
starving,  scourging,  night-watches,  prostration  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  heart  dumb  to  all  the  friendly  intercourse 
and  kind  affections  of  nature.  The  perfection  of 
Popish  virtue  was  St.  Simon  standing  for  twenty 
years  on  the  top  of  a  pillar. 

When  Luther  first  visited  Eome,  he  expressed  him- 
self shocked  at  the  almost  universal  infidelity  of  the 
priesthood;  and  Blanco  White  mentions  that  their 
chief  subject  of  confession  in  his  time,  among  them- 
selves, was  their  total  unbelief  in  any  futurity,  for 
which  they  gave  each  other  absolution !  The  Pope  is 
least  liked  where  he  is  best  known,  at  Eome,  that 
Dead  Sea  of  Popery,  where  the  prayers  in  church 
of  all  classes  are  described  as  being  heartless  and  in- 
different beyond  example.*  There  the  beggar  inter- 
rupts his  muttered  devotions  to  ask  for  alms,  and  the 
shopkeeper  wiU  rise  for  a  minute  from  his  knees,  to 
offer  the  passing  stranger  his  card  of  prices,  and  then 
drop  down  again  to  his  interrupted  Ave  Marias. 

But  who  can  wonder  at  any  degree  of  contempt 
excited  by   a   superstition  which  publicly  holds  up 

*  *  Borne:  its  Edifices  and  People,'  p  203. 
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the  Bambino,  a  wooden  doll,  to  a  degree  of  reverential 
adoration,  which  makes  a  Protestant  weep  for  the 
degradation  of  human  nature  itself  ?  When  will  there 
be  in  London  such  a  scene  as  Mr.  Seymour  describes 
at  Rome,*  where  the  Bambino  has  set  up  its  carriage — 
a  grander  equipage  than  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  quite 
eclipsing  those  of  the  Pope  or  Cardinals  ?  '  l^either  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  nor  the  consecrated  Host  itself, 
elicit  the  same  degree  of  worship  and  prostration  as 
the  wooden  Bambino  at  Rome.'  Mr.  Seymour  says  he 
felt  his  blood  freeze  within  him  at  the  awful  spectacle 
of  a  crowd  that  no  man  could  number  worshipping 
that  idol.  In  the  midst  were  the  more  immediate 
officials,  holding  aloft  their  gigantic  torches,  and  in  the 
centre  of  these  again  were  the  priests  surrounding  the 
high  priest,  who  held  the  little  image,  the  wooden 
Bambino,  in  his  hand.  The  doll  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  not  unlike,  except  in  its  attire,  the  dolls  made 
for  the  amusement  of  children  in  England  or  France. 
At  least  one  hundred  torches,  each  in  the  hand  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  glittered  and  flamed  around.  The  monks 
stood  in  their  places,  the  ecclesiastics  gathered  together, 
the  incense  was  waved,  and  enwrapped  all  for  a  mo- 
ment in  its  clouds  and  perfumes,  the  military  band 
filled  the  whole  place  with  a  crash  of  music,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  presented  arms,  as  the  chief 
priest  lifted  the  little  image — slowly  lifted  the  Bam- 
bino, raising  it  above  his  head.  In  an  instant,  as  if 
the  eternal  Jehovah  were  visibly  present  in  that  image, 
among  the  vast  multitude  gazing  from  far  beneath^ 
every  head  was  uncovered  before  it,  every  knee  was 
bent  to  it,  and  almost  every  living  soul  was  prostrate 
before  it.' 
Language  seems  to  fail,  when  the  Author  would  de- 

•  p.  298. 
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eire  to  warn  tho  young  of  her  own  sex  against  the  very 
feintest  tinge  of  Popery  darkening  the  horizon  of  their 
lives.     It  maybe  but  as  a  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  but  soon  earth  and  sky  will  grow  black  beneath 
its  shadow.     In  her  own  early  years  the  Author  had 
aged  Christian  friends,  now  low  in  the  grave,  who  used 
to  tell  her  that  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  respect 
to  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of 
Christianity,  so  she  might,  with  equal  certainty,  expect 
that  there  would  be  about  this  time  an  extraordinary 
revival  of  Eomanism  in  England.     It  seemed,  then,  to 
the  Author,  as  if  a  miracle  could  scarcely  prostrate  the 
mind  of  English  men  and  of  English  woiaen  to  a  belief 
in  Papal  infallibility,  and  to  all  the  degrading  conse- 
quences, moral  and  intellectual,  which  that  belief  in- 
volves.    She  has  lived  to  see,  in  many  mournful  in- 
stances, her  mistake — she  has  lived  to  see  that,  perhaps, 
her  aged  friends  had  interpreted  prophecy  aright — and 
she  has  Hved  to  fear  that  the  warnings  of  far  abler  pens 
than  her  own  will  be  given  in  vain.     The  desire  for 
usefulness,  which  is  the  only  hope  that  ever  gave  acti- 
vity to  her  pen,  has  induced  the  Author  to  attempt  a 
representation  of  that  pestilence  walking  in  darkness, 
which  seems  about  to  overshadow  the  happy  land  of  her 
birth ;  and  it  has  been  only  after  many  days  of  hesita- 
tion, and  many  nights  of  intense  anxiety,  that  she  has  at 
length  resolved  on  bringing  her  opinions  thus  before  the 
public,  as  a  word  in  season  to  the  young  of  her  own 
sex.  Many  will  tell  her,  and  some  have  done  so  already, 
that  such  subjects  are  beyond  the  depth  of  a  female  pen ; 
but  as  the  chief  "danger   threatens  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  girls,  the  Author,  remembering  the  days  of 
her  own  happy  girlhood,  feels  an  irresistible  desire, 
before  following  those  who  then  warned  and  instructed 
herself,  to  do  for  others  what  was  once  so  affectionately 
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done  for  her.  Many  will  censure  the  attempt,  many 
will  call  it  presumptuous,  and  some  old  friends  who 
differ  from  her  will  be  displeased ;  but  the  Author  has, 
in  many  an  anxious  hour,  counted  the  cost  with  sorrowful 
anticipation,  and  yet  felt,  that  the  happiness  she  has 
experienced  in  a  Protestant  church  is  a  debt  that  can  be 
best  acknowledged  by  recommending  that  greatest  of  all 
blessings  to  others  with  whom  friendship,  sympathy,  or 
relationship,  may  give  her  any  influence. 

The  Author  trusts  it  cannot  be  true  that,  with  the 
sanction  of  Government,  Popish  *  Sisters  of  Charity ' 
are  going  to.minister  among  the  British  troops  at  Varna ; 
and  that,  after  facing  enemies  that  can  only  kill  the 
body,  they  are  to  have  both  body  and  soul  endangered 
by  Popish  machinations. 

When  the  present  Pope  took  flight  from  his  own 
subjects,  disguised  in  livery,  to  Gaeta,  he  owed  his 
restoration  to  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  has  ever  since 
remained  entirely  subjected;  therefore,  the  Eomanism 
propagated  in  England  now  is  entirely  that  of  Jesuitism. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  in  London,  the  nearest 
public  building  to  the  Popish  cathedral  is  Bedlam ;  and 
those  who  study  the  Jesuit  doctrines  will  allow,  that 
there  could  scarcely  be  a  more  appropriate  neighborhood. 

The  late  John  Kemble,  who  was  educated  for  the 
Popish  priesthood,  used  to  say  he  dared  not  have 
taken  the  degrading  and  wicked  oaths  imposed  on  a 
Confessor. 

Mr.  Norris,  B«ctor  of  Hackney,  one  of  the  most 
learned  clergymen  of  the  English  Church,  who  died 
some  years  ago,  left  behind  him,  printed  for  private 
circulation,  a  pamphlet  which  he  spent  many  years 
in  arranging,  and  which  the  Author  hopes  one  day  to 
see  published,  for  the  public  beneflt.  It  consisted 
entirely  of  exixacts  from  the  writuigs  ot  3e^\>i\i  9sa\k<^T%) 
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verified  by  a  laborious  reference  to  tbe  pages  and  cbap- 
ters  in  each  book,  and  stating  in  wbat  library  at  Paris 
or  elsewhere,  the  original  volumes  could  be  found ;  and 
the  whole  collection  formed  a  complete  revelation,  from 
their  own  words,  of  their  own  doctrines  and  sentiments. 
Should  any  of  the  incidents  in  the  following  story  be 
thought  over-stated,  the  Author  hopes  her  young 
readers  may  one  day  have  an  opportunity  to  compare 
them  with  the  pamphlet  she  has  careftilly  studied; 
and  should  any  lady  obtain  such  an  opportunity  as 
she  has  had  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  those 
principles  now  progressing  in  England,  she  thinks  they 
would  require  no  stronger  warning  to 

BEWABE   or  EOMANISM. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


*  One  master  grasps  the  whole  domain ; 
111  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay.' 

QOLDSmXH. 

In  the  year  1820  an  excellent  bridle-road  led  to  within  twenty 
miles  of  Clanmarina,  a  yiUage  on  the  west  border  of  Inyemess- 
shire.  It  consisted,  at  this  remote  period,  entirely  of  low  ruinous 
mud  huts,  no  better  apparently  than  living  tombs  for  their  almost 
starving  inhabitants.  The  little  sea-shore  hamlet,  sheltered  among 
wild,  uncouth,  naked-looking  mountains  and  gigantic  cliffs,  ap- 
peared from  the  far  distance  like  a  flock  of  sheep  cowering  beneath 
the  hill  side,  and  the  spray,  as  it  dashed  up  in  tall  pyramids  on  the 
overhanging  rocks,  seemed  for  a  moment  instinct  with  life  and 
vivacity,  the  white  draperies  of  foam  frequently  resembling  the 
apparition  of  a  tall  female  figure,  like  the*White  Lady  of  Avenel, 
springing  up  the  precipice,  and  instantly  sinking  back  into  the 
dark  rolling  waves  which  came  booming  and  thundering,  with 
sullen  roar,  along  the  echoing  precipices. 

Each  humble  dwelling  at  Clanmarina,  roofed  with  turf  and 
floored  with  bare  imhewn  rock,  exhibited  a  miserable  equality  of 
desolation ;  and  within  the  whole  extent  of  that  wretched  village 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  probably,  to  find  a  single  article  of 
luxury,  a  room  pretending  to  ordinary  comfort,  or  even  one  entire 
pane  of  glass  throughout  the  long  row  of  patched,  broken,  and 
slated  windows  which  met  the  eye,  some  stuffed  with  an  old  blue 
flannel  petticoat,  and  others  with  an  old  hat  of  the  scarecrow 
species. 
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The  very  few  travellers  "who  during  these  bygone  days  hurried 
through  such  a  scene  of  indigence,  might  have  looked  in  vain  for  a 

*  rest  and  be  thankful/  as  the  only  *  public-house '  in  that  forsaken 
neighborhood  carried  a  notice  at  the  window,  intimating  the  utmost 
extent  of  conveniences  it  afforded  in  this  stately  announcement — 

*  Bread  and  Peats  sold  here.' 

• 

*  The  little  window,  dim  and  drake, 
Was  hung  with  ivy,  breere,  and  yewe ; 
Ko  shimmering  sun  here  ever  shone ; 
No  halesome  breeze  here  ever  blew.' 

Strangers  could  not  but  wonder  to  see  that  human  life  was 
actually  carried  on  in  a  scene  of  such  barren  wretchedness,  for  it 
appeared  as  if  every  natural  affection,  every  cheerful  hope,  must  at 
once  be  nipped  in  the  bud  at  Clanmarina  by  the  stem  frost  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  cold.  The  wandering  traveller  could  scarcely 
realise  to  his  own  ifnacoustomed  mind  that  human  beings  in  such 
hovels  actually  breathed,  and  married,  and  porridged  themselves 
through  a  long  life,  from  youth  to  age,  till  they  died  as  poor  as 
when  they  were  bom. 

The  village  was,  indeed,  as  Lord  Eaglescairn's  French  cook  one 
day  contemptuously  remarked,  *  Clanmarina  au  naturel,'  for  in 
those  dismal  days  there  existed  no  Highland  Destitution  Fund  to 
shed  its  beam  of  sympathy  on  the  gaunt  and  fireless  hearth-stones 
of  the  shivering  natives.  If,  therefore,  now  and  then  the  poorest 
inhabitants  dined  on  sea- weed,  Dr  burned  their  own  weather-stained 
furniture  for  fire-wood,  nobody  knew,  and  still  fewer  cared. 

All  had  been  so  long  at  a  stand-still  in  the  annals  of  this  parish 
that  the  neglected  villagers  grew  old  in  the  tcHrpid  indolence  of 
hopeless,  helpless  suffer&g,  too  intensely  feeling  bodily  privation 
to  feel  anything  else.  They  universally  professed  the  usual  High- 
land antipathy  to  fishing ;  they  had  no  cottage  allotments  of  garden- 
ground  in  which  to  dig ;  and,  though  to  beg  they  night  not 
have  been  ashamed,  yet  amidst  such  uniform  poverty  there  existed 
no  hope  of  obtaining,  throughout  their  own  neighborhood,  more 
than  merely  *  a  penny  from  the  starving  man.' 

Any  poetical  imagination  that  pictures  a  scene  of  graceful 
poverty,  should  have  witnessed  the  matter-of-fact  wretchedness  in 
those  mud  hovels  at  Clanmarina,  where  the  natives  were  as 
ignorant  as  they  were  poor,  for  the  charge  of  their  immortal 
souls  had  been  long  consigned  to  shepherds  who  cared  more  for 
the  wool  than  for  the  sheep.    A  Popish  priest,  Father  Eustace,  who 
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acted  as  confessor  in  the  neighboring  family  of  Lord  Eaglescaim, 
sold  indulgences  when  the  Homan  Catholics  could  a£ford  to  pur- 
chase any,  and  impoTerished  the  poorest  by  his  commanding  ex- 
tortions, while  the    Protestants  had  for   their  ^minister'   Dr. 
M'Turk,  ^  a  moderate '  in  the  most  moderate  sense  of  that  ex- 
pressire  term.    Though  sk  perfectly  solitary  and  unmarried  as  if 
he  had  himself  been  a  Popish  priest,  Dr.  M'Turk  had  that  natural 
craving  for  money  which  would  have  induced  him  to  save  for  his 
cat,  if  he  had  no  nearer  relations,  and  his  indolence  became  such 
that  Sunday  after  Sunday  he  lazily  read  from  the  pulpit,  in  regular 
rotation,  twelve  successiye  sermons,  in  twelve  snccessivo  weeks, 
with  a  da  capo  at  the  end.    These  manuscripts  were  now  worn  to 
rags,  though  the  nearly  obliterated  sentences  were  mechanically 
stereotyped  in  his  memory,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitants, some  few  of  whom  still  straggled  into  their  ancient 
church,  feeling  a  due  reverence  for  the  venerable  services,  even 
though  they  had  ceased  to  reverence  the  individual,  who  had  once 
been  the  object  of  their  enthusiastic  choice,  who  still  called  him- 
self their  pastor,  but  who  became  visible  to  them  only  once  every 
Sunday  in  his  pulpit,  wearing  his  hat  upon  his  head  for  the  first 
minute,  and  then  carefully  hanging  that  and  his  blue  great-coat  on 
a  nail  behind  him. 

Dr.  M'Turk's  *  principal  heritor*  was  the  Earl  of  Eaglescaim, 
a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  who  boasted  of  his  Highland  property 
being  so  boundless,  that,  instead  of  measuring  it  by  acres,  he 
measured  it  by  square  miles,  or  rather  by  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Proud,  cold,  and  obstinate,  his  immense  fortune 
seemed,  as  naturally  and  irresponsibly  his  own  as  a  leopard  might 
consider  the  spots  on  his  skin,  or  a  peacock  the  feathers  on  his 
tail.  Lord  Eaglescaim  habitually  declared,  and  positively  be- 
lieved, that  all  the  misfortunes  which  befel  any  individual  were 
*  entirely  his  own  fault.'  He  did  not  apply  to  himself  the  old  proverb, 
<  Use  every  man  as  he  deserves,  and  who  shall  escape  the  lash,' 
but  as  a  substitute  for  the  sympathy  which  his  friends  might  have 
anticipated  in  any  unexpected  affiiotion,  as  well  as  to  justify  his 
entire  want  of  commiseration,  he  always  carefully  traced  up  the 
pedigree  of  a  misfortune  to  some  blameable  cause,  and  then  said, 
with  a  self-satisfied  air, '  The  man  richly  deserves  it ! ' 

In  a  somewhat  similar  spirit,  when  occasionally  venturing  into 
the  Highlands  and  gazing  from  the  window  of  his  magnificent 
carriage  and  four  at  the  surrounding  country,  if  Lord  Eaglcs- 
caim's  eye  condescended  to  rest  for  a  momodit  on  V!![i<^  \ixas^^ 
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village  of  Clanmarina,  he  always  took  the  opportunity  to  express  to 
Father  Eustace  his  utter  abhorrence  and  contempt  for  that  idle 
uniniproyeable  population,  Their  wretchedness  certainly  exhibited 
a  perfect  exaggeration  of  Irish  misery,  in  its  most  priest-ridden 
districts,  and  from  the  same  causes — an  absentee  proprietor  and  a 
resident  Popish  ^  Father!  Lord  Eaglescaim,  considering  all  the 
small  tenantry  as  his  goods  and  chattels,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his 
own  pleasure,  and  caring  not  a  farthing  about  the  condition  of  his 
kilted  clan,  or  about  the  condition  of  any  mortal  but  himself,  con- 
sulted Father  Eustace  at  last,  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable 
and  very  easy  to  eject  those  tenants  in  Clanmarina  who  occupied 
his  share  of  the  Tillage.  When  looking  at  such  tumble-down 
tenements  disfiguring  the  landscape,  it  seemed  to  Lord  Eagles- 
cairn  perfectly  laughable  when  Father  Eustace  asserted  that  these 
villagers  were  *  attached  to  their  homes !  * 

*  Impossible !  quite  impossible !  *  replied  Lord  Eaglescaim  con- 
temptuously ;  for  his  own  home,  abounding  as  it  did  in  splendid 
luxury,  had  so  failed  to  attach  him  that  he  never  spent  one  volun- 
tary hour  which  could  be  avoided  in  Eaglescaim  Castle.  ^  They 
are  mere  moles,  burrowing  in  the  earthy  and  like  moles  also  in 
paying  no  rent,* 

Father  Eustace  listened  with  open-mouthed  attention,  though 
unavoidably  feeling  conscious  that  he  reaped  from  the  superstition 
of  these  credulous  villagers  a  better  rent  than  Lord  Eaglescaim 
did  from  their  industry,  as  he  had  terrified  them  into  paying 
their  little  all  for  an  imaginary  release  from  a  shadowy  purgatory. 
<  It  would  be  a  strong  measure  to  eject  them,'  said  Father  Eustace, 
in  a  voice  almost  smothered  with  respect,  *and  might  require 
strong  measures,  which  I  could  scarcely  sanction  or  recom- 
mend.' 

*Then,'  replied  Lord  Eaglescaim  drily,  'let  us  arrange  that 
henceforth  your  whole  income  shall  be  derived  from  my  rents  in 
Clanmarina,  that  I  may  see  how  you  will  realise  them.' 

*  Excuse  me,  my  lord,'  replied  Father  Eustace  demurely,  '  that 
would  mix  me  up  too  much  with  the  secular  affairs  of  my  people.' 

*  Which  you  would  richly  deserve  for  saying  a  word  in  their 
favor ;  and  they  richly  deserve  whatever  befals  them,  for  being 
the  most  good-for-nothing  idlers  in  the  kingdom.' 

Father  Eustace  replied  only  by  a  dogged  silence,  and  his  counte- 
nance was  soon  after  restored  to  that  sublime  repose,  and  apparent 
self-composure,  which  was  his  great  aim  in  society,  so  that  he 
should  look  as  if  a  glass  of  water  thrown  in  his  face  could  not  have 
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disturbed  him,  nor  the  being  swallowed  up  in  an  earthquake 
astonished  him. 

Lord  Eaglescaim  did  not  consider  what  he  himself  'richly 
deserved '  for  making  London  his  constant  home,  to  the  neglect 
of  all  those  whose  prosperity  depended  on  the  sunshine  of  such 
help  and  encouragement  as  it  was  his  duty,  and  might  have  been 
his  happiness,  to  afford  them.  There  was  nothing  which  the  noble 
peer  disliked  and  despised  more  than  philanthropic  schemes  and 
philanthropists,  as  he  often  said  that  the  shortest  way  to  relieye 
the  poor  would  be  to  let  them  dispose  of  their  superfluous  children 
d  la  Chinoise.  His  favorite  seat  was  his  recently  attained  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  sat  with  ceaseless  perseverance, 
playing  the  game  of  politics,  for  an  object  which  he  thought  his 
whole  existence  well  spent  in  attempting  to  achieve.  The  prize 
at  which  Lord  Eaglescaim  aimed  was,  to  metamorphose  his  old 
coronet  of  an  earldom  into  the  new  one  of  a  marquisate.  He 
piqued  himself  on  some  blundering  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
•while  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  own,  and  had  a  sort  of  heavy  elo- 
quence, mouthing  and  sententious,  with  which  he  delayed  the  final 
division  on  many  a  question,  of  which  he  in  no  degree  influenced 
the  actual  decision. 

Lord  Eaglescaim  had  long  been  a  widower  with  but  two  sons. 
Like  a  true  Scotchman,  it  was  his  instinctive  conviction  that  what- 
ever he  bestowed  on  his  younger  son  caused  an  unnecessary  dimi- 
nution of  that  importance  which  it  was  his  chief  object  and  his  only 
duty  to  accumulate  for  his  own  future  representative  in  the  world, 
Lord  Tona.  While  the  whole  power  of  wealth,  and  the  whole 
ingenuity  of  man,  therefore,  were  keenly  exerted  to  polish  and 
adorn  the  young  heir  of  his  ancient  house  into  a  diamond  of  the 
brightest  lustre,  the  second  son  was  treated  as  a  poor  dependant 
forced  on  his  bounty,  and  continued  to  be  known  among  his  rela- 
tions and  friends  merely  as  *  Tom  De  Bathe,  the  pleasantest  fellow 
upon  earth,  and  the  poorest,'  being  merely  a  lieutenant  in  the  93rd 
Highlanders,  living  on  little  more  than  his  pay. 

When  that  distinguished  regiment  was  at  length  quartered  at 
Gibraltar,  young  De  Bathe  made  himself  the  observed  of  all 
observer&by  his  dashing,  good-humored,  adventurous  life.  He  was 
*flirter  of  all  work'  at  every  ball  or  picnic,  and  became  unex- 
pectedly the  hero  of  a  most  romantic  adventure  at  last,  by  running 
off  from  the  very  gates  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Bridget  with  a 
beautiful  Spanish  girl,  on  the  very  evening  when  she  was  to  have 
been  forced  to  take  the  veil,  and  embarking  with  her  on  Vjivl^  «b 
2  a 
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vessel  as  it  left  tlie  harbor.  Nothing  in  Mrs.  Radcliff's  romances 
could  have  excelled  the  singular  narrative  of  escapes,  discoveries, 
and  disguises,  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Eaglescaim,  when  announc- 
ing his  marriage  to  the  most  beautiful  and  persecuted  of  her  sex. 
In  consequence  of  her  wishing  to  become  a  Protestant,  the  young 
bride  had  undergone  unheard-of  hardships  from  her  bigoted 
family,  in  order  to  make  her  consent  that,  while  yet  in  the  bloom 
of  her  youth,  she  should  become  immured  for  life  in  a  silent  and 
solitary  cell  within  the  convent  of  St.  Bridget,  and  it  was  to  give 
her  a  plcasanter  alternative  that  Tom  De  Bathe  hastily  rushed 
into  so  dashing  a  scrape  as  a  marriage  upon  nothing  per  annum, 
with  a  young  girl  who  had  made,  he  thought,  a  monopoly  of  every 
human  perfection  except  fortune. 

Lord  Eaglescairn  glanced  over  the  history  of  his  second  son's 
romantic  marriage,  written  in  a  style  of  clever  good-humored 
audacity,  with  burning  indignation  and  speechless  contempt.  A 
happy  but  penniless  marriage  could  have  no  sympathy  or  encou- 
ragement from  him,  therefore  the  stern  father  ordered  that  the 
name  of  his  son  should  never  more  be  mentioned  on  any  pretext  in 
his  presence :  all  his  allowances  were  immediately  stopped,  and  if 
letters  came  to  Eaglescaim  Castle  directed  to  the  Hon.  T.  Do 
Bathe,  they  were  all  returned  to  the  post-office,  with  a  line  in 
Lord  Eaglescaim's  own  hand,  saying,  *  Not  known  here.'  The 
old  peer  mistook  violence  for  strength  of  character,  and  piqued 
himself  on  the  intensity  and  virulence  of  his  hatreds,  as  well  as  on 
their  permanence. 

Thus  the  young  couple,  Tom  De  Bathe  and  his  Spanish  bride, 
were  at  once  consigned  by  both  their  families  to  oblivion,  such  as 
the  living  are  sometimes  more  condemned  to  by  their  relatives  than 
even  the  dead.  Whatever  the  enamored  bridegroom  might  here- 
after suffer  was,  as  his  father  observed  with  a  bitterly  scornful 
smile,  *his  own  fault,'  and  was  what  he,  poor  in  all  other  respects, 
richly  deserved.  He  therefore  emphatically  called  down  a  curse 
upon  his  own  head,  and  that  of  Lord  lona,  now  his  only  acknow- 
ledged son,  if  either  ever  consented  to  see  or  to  benefit  the  erring 
pair,  or  voluntarily  to  have  intercourse  with  any  of  their  belong- 
ings. Under  such  circumstances  it  became  impossible  for  Tom  De 
Bathe  to  meet  any  longer  the  expenses  of  his  military  career ; 
therefore,  having  hurriedly  sold  his  commission,  he  retreated  with 
his-  high-born,  penniless,  and  beautiful  young  wife,  far  from  the 
excitements  of  garrison  duty,  from  the  annoyance  of  domestic 
y,  from  the  magnificent  scorn  of  Lord  Eaglescaim,  and  from 
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the  persecutions  of  Popish  and  Spanish  relatives,  into  the  cool 
depths  of  retirement — so  retired  that  even  his  dearest  friend  in  the 
regiment,  Captain  Evan  M' Alpine,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  had 
heen  the  means  of  converting  both  Tom  De  Bathe  and  his  bride 
to  enlightened  Protestantism,  vainly  endeavored,  year  after  year, 
to  find  out  the  whereabouts  of  those  who  seemed  to  have  relin- 
quished at  once  every  earthly  friend  and  every  earthly  hope  from 
friendship. 

Half  the  village  of  Clanmarina  belonged  to  the  uncle  of  Captain 
M' Alpine,  a  resident  Highland  proprietor,  the  chief  of  his  clan,  who 
piqued  himself  on  being  cousin  to  almost  every  family  of  distinction 
in  the  North,  and  on  being  the  most  Highland  of  Highlanders, 
knowing  and  caring  for  nothing  beyond  the  bounds  ot  his  own 
territory,  Sir  Allan  M' Alpine,  being  rich,  old,  and  childless,  was, 
Oi  the  usual  consequence  of  having  great  wealth  and  little  use  for 
it,  a  miser.  He  had  a  monied  look  not  to  be  mistaken,  so  that  his 
very  sbadow  should  have  been  in  bank  notes,  and  Sir  Allan  was 
so  greedily  avaricious  that  his  veins  should  have  run  with  gold — 

'  He  I^  abundance  yet  enjoy'd  it  not.' 

The  only  book  Sir  Allan  ever  studied  was  his  banker's,  being 
sure  that  the  balance  would  be  always  in  his  own  favor.  He  often 
jestingly  declared  that  it  broke  his  heart  to  break  the  back  of  a 
five-poimd  note ;  and  certainly,  as  his  two  nephews  experienced, 
the  love  of  money  cramped  his  very  soul,  as  well  as  impoverished 
his  own  existence.  He  seemed  to  value  the  sun  itself  merely 
^because  it  saved  him  candles,  and  when  snuffing  out  superfluous 
lights,  dining  on  scanty  fare,  shivering  on  a  frosty  day  in  his  great- 
coat rattier  than  kindle  the  much  needed  fire,  and  keeping  all  his 
grumbling  dependants  on  half-pay  and  on  short  allowance.  Sir 
Allan  seemed  imitating  the  penury  in  his  own  house  wbich  he 
refused  to  alleviate  in  that  of  others. 

Family  pride  had  been  nurtured  by  the  Chief  in  himself  as  the 
most  dignified  and  praiseworthy  of  virtues ;  nor  was  it  a  very 
expensive  one,  as  his  heir,  being  merely  a  nephew,  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  as  liberally  towards  him  as  if,  like  Banquo's  ghost, 
he  could  look  forward  to  a  long  futurity  of  greatness  for  his 
own  posterity.  Having  ascertained,  accurately,  therefore,  what 
was  the  very  smallest  income  on  which  his  two  nephews  could  be 
maintained  in  an  infantry  regiment,  he  desired  that  this  amount 
should  be  paid  quarterly  to  each,  and  expected  in  return  the  strictest 
economy  and  the  most  boundless  gratitude,    l^^tta  "^^  K\\^fiL<&  ^<3^ 
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distiogoished  liimself  wherever  distinction  could  be  gained ;  and 
though^  as  the  botanist  observed  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
laurels  in  India,  the  plant  does  not  grow  there,  nevertheless  Evan 
reaped  a  harvest  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Kittoor,  and  wherever 
else  they  were  hardest  to  be  won,  till  at  length  no  knight  of  the 
Bound  Table  could  have  deserved  them  better  or  worn  them 
more  gracefuUy. 

Sir  Allan's  brave  and  high-spirited  young  heir  might  have  been 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  contrived  afterwards 
at  his  country  quarters  in  Ireland  to  make  his  little  income  go  so 
far  in  doing  good,  by  educating  the  soldier's  children,  by  encourag- 
ing industry  among  the  peasantry,  and  by  other  deeds  of  active 
benevolence ;  while  his  brother  Rot)ert,  on  equally  limited  means, 
kept  the  best  horses  in  the  regiment,  frequented  the  gayest  houses 
in  the  hospitable  neighborhood,  and  danced  with  the  best  partners 
in  every  ball-room,  at  each  of  which  there  were,  among  ihe  lively 
fascinating  Irish  girls,  no  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  future  Mrs. 
Robert  M' Alpines.  They  were  all  perfect  Desdemonas  for  the 
delight  they  took  in  hearing  of  the  dangers  he  had  passed.  Robert 
M' Alpine  was  not  one  to  baulk  their  tast#,  for  he  animatedly 
fanned  the  military  fever  by  the  most  picturesque  accounts  of 
sieges,  ambuscades,  gpins,  alarums,  trumpets,  and  thunder. 

'  Sir  Allan  became  of  opinion  with  Lord  Eaglescairn  that  there 
are  not  rods  and  foolscaps  enough  in  the  world  for  those  who 
deserve  them,  wHen  he  one  morning  received  a  ne  plus  ultra  of 
composition  from  his  nephew  in  the  form  of  a  lengthy  epistle, 
fuU  of  perfect  felicity,  and  announding  his  projected  marriage, 
to  Miss  Caroline  Ambrose,  the  '  loveliest  of  her  [sex.'  She  was 
evidently,  without  exception,  as  without  dispute,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, accomplished,  and  every- way-meritorious  young  lady  who 
had  ever  been  known  to  live  near  the  country  quarters  of  any 
regiment.  The  fortunate  bridegroom  described  the  very  color  of 
her  hair  to  his  indignant  uncle,  who  wished  it  had  been  grey. 
She  had  the  best  seat  on  horseback,  the  finest  touch  on  the  piano, 
and  the  most  brilliant  eyes  in  all  Ireland.  Her  dancing  was 
perfection,  and  such  was  her  devoted  attachment  to  himself,  that 
she  had  positively  refused  one  by  one  each  of  his  brother  officers, 
even  the  colonel  himself,  in  order  to  make  him  the  happiest  of  men. 

No  answer  was  ever  returned  by  the  most  unreasonable  of  uncles 

to  this  letter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  young  people  thought 

silence  gives  consent,  as  not  many  days  elapsed  after  this  first 

'  Aiinouncemcnt,  certainly  not  a  week,  before  Sir  Allan  angrily  read  in 
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the  *  Inverness  Journal'  tlie  marriage  in  high  life  of  Captain  Robert 
M' Alpine  to  Miss  Ambrose,  on  which  auspicious  occasion  the  six 
bridesmaids  seemed  to  have  been  her  six  sisters.  The  ceremony 
was  witnessed  by  five  brothers  ;  the  clergyman  who  performed  the 
rite  was  also  her  brother ;  he  was  *  assisted  by* '  her  uncle,  the  Dean 
of  Tipperary.  No  wonder  then  that  the  settlements  took  a  short 
time  to  adjust,  as  the  junior  daughter  of  so  numerous  a  colony 
musjt  obviously  have  less  than  nothing,  and  Sir  Allan,  furiously 
crushing  up  the  unoffending  newspaper  in  his  hand,  declared  to 
his  only  companion.  Dr.  M'Turk,  with  a  fierce  smile,  that  Robert 
might  melt  dowii  all  the  gold  lace  on  his  uniform  to  live  upon 
before  he  ever  saw  another  shilling  from  him.  *Who  ever 
imagined,'  exclaimed  Sir  Allan,  almost  livid  with  rage,  *an 
alliance  between  the  ancient  house  of  M' Alpine,  the  most  highly 
descended  in  Scotland,  and  a  Miss  Ambrose !  a  girl  with  probably 
no  more  aristocracy  to  boast  of  than  the  figure-head  of  a  steamboat? ' 

*  Very  true.  Sir  Allan,'  replied  the  Doctor,  one  of  those  excellent 
persons  who  never  presume  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  own,  and 
he  added,  deliberately  stirring  his  toddy,  *  the  young  lady,  I  dare 
say,  has  a  mere  sauve  qui  peut  ancestry.' 

*  What  does  that  imply.  Doctor  ? '  exclaimed  the  irritable  old 
Baronet  in  a  frenzy,  '  what  can  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  a  very  distinct  idea  myself.  Sir  Allan,'  replied  the  Doc- 
tor indifferently,  sipping  his  toddy,  *but  during  my  visit  to  Lord 
Eaglescaim's  in  London  lately,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
high  life  to  trim  your  conversation  vrith  French  occasionally,  so  I 
picked  up  a  few  phrases,  and  I  bring  them  in  headlong  whenever 
it  is  practicable.  Lord  Eaglescairn  quite  made  a  vol  au  vent  of  the 
conversation,  and  always  came  into  the  room  with  a  sort  of  "  Com- 
ment-vous  portez-vous '  look,  which  I  rather  successfully  copied.' 

*  Well,  Doctor !  every  ridiculous  freak  is  sure  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  your  brain ;  so  I  wish  you  joy  of  a  new  one,'  replied  the  old 
chief,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  triumphant  laughter,  which  almost 
restored  him  to  good  humor.  *  As  for  Robert  M' Alpine,  he  must 
live  out  his  days  in  some  hole  in  the  wall ;  but  within  the  old 
towers  of  Caimgorum  Castle,  none  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Am- 
brose shall  show  their  plebeian  faces  till  my  head  is  laid  lower  than  * 
it  has  ever  been  yet.  You  look  as  grave  as  a  tombstone.  Doctor ; 
but  what  would  Robert  the  Second  have  said  to  one  of  his  lineal 
descendants  marrying  an  Ambrose  ?  I  ask  you,  Doctor  1  What 
would  he  have  said  ? ' 

*  It   is  difficult  now  to  conjecture/  said  \iife  Tio^Vst^  '^SSa.  ^ 
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comfortable  smUe,  and  adjosting  his  wig ;  '  bis  Majesty  has  bad  so 
many  descendants  that * 

'But  we  M' Alpines  are  from  the  eldest  daughter/  said  Sir 
Allan,  unanswerably,  and  with  a  dignified  glance  round  the  gallery 
of  family  portraits ;  *  I  shall  yet  Uto  to  revenge  this  affront  to  the 
old  race  of  M' Alpine.  I  am  not  their  chief  for  nothing !  Evan 
has  had  a  whole  troop  of  horses  shot  under  him,  and  is  an  heir  to 
be  proud  of.  Let  him  marry  now,  as  he  has  so  long  wished,  the 
sister  of  Lord  Dorchester,  his  colonel.  They  could  not  marry  for 
deficiency  of  means,  and  dutifully  waited  for  my  permission.  They 
shall  marry  now,  on  a  sufficient  income,  and  cut  out  this  chance- 
medley  alliance  to  the  Ambrose  dynasty.  In  my  will  shall  appear  a 
clause,  that  my  heir  is  to  forfeit  all  the  ready  money  I  leave  him,  if 
he  ever  willingly  admits  an  Ambrose  within  the  walls  of  Caim- 
gorum  Castle.' 

Captain  M' Alpine  gladly  complied  with  his  uncle's  permission 
to  marry  Lady  Cornelia  O'Brien ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  old  chief- 
tain's desire  of  excluding  the  Ambrose  dynasty  was  frustrated  by 
the  successive  deaths  of  several  children,  who  inherited  a  delicate 
constitution  from  their  accomplished  mother.  They  were  met  on 
the  threshold  of  life  by  attacks  of  whooping  cough  and  measles, 
which  most  calamitously  thinned  the  ranks  of  infantry  in  the 
nursery  of  Captain  M' Alpine's  country  quarters,  and  entirely 
devastated  the  wishes  of  Sir  Allan  for  an  heir  in  the  family  of  his 
eldest,  and,  most  deservedly,  his  favorite  nephew.  If  the  old  chief 
had  any  human  sensibility  at  all,  it  was  concentrated  in  a  sentiment 
of  attachment,  and  even  of  respect,  for  that  very  distinguished 
young  officer,  the  bravest  and  most  generous  of  subalterns ;  but  his 
family  pride^and  family  affection  did  not  amount  to  the  purchasing 
his  majority  in  the  regiment,  then  about  to  fall  vacant.  Had  all 
Sir  Allan's  gold  been  in  California,  or  had  it  been  turned  into 
slates,  he  could  never  have  missed  it,  in  so  far  as  the  spending  or 
enjoyment  might  have  gone,  nor  would  any  mortal  have  been  the 
worse,  except  once  a-year — and  only  once — ^when  a  splendid  para- 
graph adorned  every  Scottish  newspaper,  and  occasionally  wan- 
dered even  into  those  of  London,  announcing  that  '  Sir  Allan 
'  M' Alpine,  with  his  usual  munificence,  had  forwarded  the  sum  of 
£5  to  be  distributed  among  his  poorer  tenantry  at  Clanmarina,  by 
tbcir  excellent  and  exemplary  minister,  the  Bov.  Donald  M'Turk.' 

Why  Dr.  M'Turk  had  never  yet  received  the  usual  testimonial 
of  a  watch  and  appendages,  from  his  *  grateful  and  attached  con- 
gregation,' or  a  gown  and  pulpit  Bible  horn  the  ladies,  it  were  hope- 
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less  to  coujeoturey  though  in  the  mind  of  one  modest,  meritorious 
indiridual,  the  unaccountable  omission  became  a  subject  of  ceaseless 
wonder.  The  worthy  minister,  in  a  diary  which  he  kept  for  no  eye 
but  his  own,  recorded  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  to 
touch  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  suryivors,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  it  should  hereafter  be  published.  In  his  still  more  private, 
solitary  cogitations,  he  thought  himself  precisely  the  sort  of  man 
who  does,  in  this  best  of  all  possible  iiorlds,  generally  receive  a 
public  panegyrical  dinner,  followed  by  speeches  and  plate.  Like 
everybody  else  in  the  creation,  Dr.  M'Turk  believed  his  own  case 
to  be  one  of  peculiar  hardship,  in  being  shamefully  underrated  by 
a  misjudging  world.  *  But/  thought  he,'xletermined  to  be  consoled, 
*  true  merit  never  is  appreciated  in  our  profession  until  we  depart, 
either  by  death  or  translation.' 

Death  tested  the  merits  of  the  old  minister  and  of  the  old  chief 
about  the  same  period,  for  in  August,  1829,  they  both  drank  their 
last  tumbler  of  toddy  together,  and,  during  September  following, 
an  advertisement  appeared  in-  the  newspapers,  announcing  the 
^  Memoirs  of  Dr.  M'Turk,*  in  seven  volumes,  crown-octavo,  col- 
lected &om  his  private  diary  and  confidential  letters,  with  a 
portrait  and  autograph.  From  the  account  of  his  preaching,  it 
became  evident  that  the  greatest  of  orators  might  have  been  im- 
proved by  hearing  him,  and  the  best  of  men  got  a  lesson  from  his 
virtues.  It  was  obvious,  in  short,  that  had  Dr.  M'Turk  lived  for 
ever,  he  might  have  rivalled  Blair,  or  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Memorandums  of  his  death-bed  sayings  were  taken  down 
on  the  ^ot,  by  an  inconsolable  cousin,  who,  being  summoned  to 
the  spot,  after  an  estrangement  of  thirty  years,  wrote  a  heart- 
rending letter  of  grief  and  admiration  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  volume,  and  who,  having  thus  complied  with  every  direction 
in  the  will,  then  deservedly  succeeded  to  all  the  Doctor's  savings, 
amounting  to  about  £9,000. 

Old  Sir  Allan  M' Alpine's  unexpected  death  was  of  no  more 
personal  concern  to  the  survivors  around  than  if  a  hack  cab  had 
been  suddenly  called  &om  the  stand  where  it  once  occupied  a 
place ;  but  most  magnificent  were  the  melancholy  festivities  which 
took  place  at  his  funeral,  while  his  tenants  endeavored  to  look  as 
sober  and  heart-broken  as  circumstances  required.  The  great  old 
venerable  gate  swung  open,  the  leopards  rampant  which  sur- 
mounted l^e  pillars,  one  headless,  and  the  other  with  his  paw 
broken  off,  appeared  more  suitably  dismal  than  the  clansmen, 
flocking  with  excited  looks  to  the  long-foisakea  <2aa\X&^  «sA  V^^ 
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immeasarable  line  of  gloomy  fir-trees  groaned  in  the  blast,  while 
bagpipes,  which  had  not  been  inflated  for  half  a  century,  played  in 
doleful  strains  '  The  M' Alpines'  Lament.'  Lips  which  had  not 
for  years  tasted  whisky,  were  now  regaled  at  Caimgorum  Castle 
with  brimming  bumpers,  and  there  were  some  old  veterans  among 
these  poor,  ignorant,  neglected,  half-starying  clansmen  at  Clan- 
marina,  who  followed  old  Sir  Allan's  remains  to  their  last  home, 
not  only  with  solemn  features,  black  habiliments,  and  downcast 
eyes,  but  also  with  a  feeling  of  secret  self-reproach,  that  they  did 
not  grieve  more  in  earnest  for  so  great  a  man  as  <  The  Chief  of 
M' Alpine ! ' 

*  Good  people  all,  of  ev'ry  sort. 

Lament  for  Madame  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word 
From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

*  Let  us  lament  in  sorrow  sore, 

For  Kent-Street  all  may  saj, 
That  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more, 
She  had  not  died  to-day,'  Goldsmith. 


CHAPTER     II. 

'  The  wild-flowers  spring  amid  the  grass, 

And  many  a  stone  appears. 
Carved  by  affection's  memory, 

Drenoh'd  with  affection's  tears.*  l.  b.  l. 

In  less  than  a  week,  Sir  Allan,  throughout  all  the  wide  domains 
in  which  he  had,  during  half  a  century,  reigned  as  master,  was  no 
more  missed  than  an  old  moon,  or  a  dead  sparrow.  *  His  name 
was  never  heard!* 

Nearly  every  figure  was  changed  now  on  the  magic-lantern  of 
life  at  Clanmarina.  The  eldest  son  of  Lord  Eaglescaim,  at  all 
times  the  most  unbrotherly  of  brothers,  being  on  a  cruise  on  board 
his  own  yacht,  the  Aurora,  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  cared 
for  nothing,  apparently,  but  which  way  the  wind  blew,  wrote  a 
few  hurried  lines  to  his  father  one  day,  announcing  that  his  brother 
Tom  had  died  of  a  fever  at  Corunna ;  and  he  understood  from  good 
authority  that  *  Mrs.  Tom,'  as  he  called  her,  *  the  Spanish  wife,' 
had  now  retired  inconsolable  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bridget,  from 
which  his  brother's  imprudent  and  short-lived  marriage  had  been 
ded  benevolently  to  rescue  her. 
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Not  many  months  after  this  intimation,  the  Marquis  of  Eagles- 
caim  was  thunderstruck  at  receiving  a  letter  from  the  captain  of 
his  son's  yacht,  announcing  that  Lord  lona,  the  heir  of  his  re- 
cently-acquired marquisate,  had  died  of  malaria-fever  at  Bome, 
after  a  few  days'  illness.  If  Lord  Eaglescaim,  when  thus  left 
sonless,  felt  or  said  that  he  *  richly  deserved  it/  his  sufferings 
under  the  hlow  were  not  of  long  duration.  Having  over-eaten 
himself,  after  being  exhausted  by  a  long  Popish  fast,  Lord  Eagles- 
cairn  suffered  a  fatal  stroke  of  apoplexy  next  day ;  and,  soon  after, 
two  gorgeous  hatchments  on  the  family  residence,  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  announced  the  total  extinction  of  that  branch  which  he 
represented  in  the  ancient  tree  of  Be  Bathe.  Lord  Eaglcscaim,  in 
his  last  moments,  had  frantically  called  for  his  solicitor,  and  spoken 
in  almost  delirious  accents  of  a  letter  from  his  son  Tom,  whom  he 
adjured  to  write  once  more — to  tell  him  all,  and  not  yet  to  despair 
of  his  pardon ;  but  the  servants,  to  whose  care  he  was  committed, 
paid  no  attention  to  what  they  considered  the  ravings  of  fever,  till 
at  length  the  scene  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  closed  in  death. 

Very  distant  indeed  was  the  cousin  who  now  emerged  from 
obscurity  to  succeed  ta  the  ancient  family  of  Eaglescaim.  The 
new  peer  had  begun  life  as  a  rollicking  barrister  in  London,  cele- 
brated for  his  eloquence  and  ready  wit  in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  a 
brilliant  speech  of  his,  on  a  question  connected  with  Church  affairs, 
having  failed  to  gain  the  cause  he  advocated,  Mr.  De  Bathe  became 
disgusted  with  the  world,,  and,  in  an  impulse  of  pique  at  not  being 
able  to  carry  the  Church  his  own  way,  he  quarrelled  with  it  alto- 
gether, suddenly  associated  himself  with  the  Jesuits,  and  retired 
to  one  of  their  institutions  near  Bath.  On  the  death  of  Lord 
Eaglescaim,  he  left  Prior  Park,,  to  assume  the  high  position  which 
now  so  unexpectedly  awaited  him ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  people 
become  so  soon  accustomed  to  as  good  fortune,  the  new  lord  soon 
felt  as  if  he  had  never  been  otherwise  than  Lord  Eaglescaim.  The 
gossiping  world  continued  to  exclaim,  with  ceaseless  wonder,  at 
the  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  family  of  Eagles- 
caim, long  after  the  innkeepers  had  substituted  the  new  peer's 
portrait  for  that  of  the  old  one  over  the  alehouse  door,  and  long 
after  the  new  lord  had  ceased  to  wonder  at  alL 

Accompanied  by  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Father  Eustace,  now  his 
appointed  confessor,  by  another  priest  ^his  director,'  and  by  a 
detachment  of  miscellaneous  priests  from  Prior  Park  College,  the 
new  Earl  of  Eaglescaim  proceeded  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  Eaglescaim  Castle.     His  Countess,  very  bigoted  oivii  ^dxco?^ 
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proachably  deaf^  accompanied  him  there,  as  she  had  retomed  from 
abroad,  to  preside  for  life  over  the  priestly  establishment.  Con- 
trary to  the  Jesuit  principles  which  he  admired,  the  new  peer  had 
been  tempted  into  marrying  a  beautiful  but  silly  wife,  who  had 
gone  abroad  with  their  only  son,  now  Lord  I6na. 

If  the  Papists  be  right  in  considering  it  a  crime  to  marry,  as 
well  as  to  read  the  Bible,  Lord  Eaglescaim  had  done  penance 
through  life  for  haying  committed  it,  as  the  beauty  of  his  bride 
soon  vanished  in  his  estimation,  and  her  silliness  seemed  daily  tQi 
increase,  though  it  found  an  ample  vent  abroad,  in  attending  all 
the  gorgeous  processions  and  image  worship  of  Bome,  to  which, 
with  her  sister-in-law.  Lady  Stratharden,  who  believed  herself 
still  a  Protestant,  she  became  most  ardently  devoted. 

At  Glanmarina  a  Popish  chapel  was  immediately  reared,  large 
enough  to  contain  much  more  than  double  the  population  of  the 
entire  hamlet ;  where  the  ignorant  villagers  were  summoned, 
several  times  a-day,  to  hear  Latin  prayers  inaudibly  muttered,  and 
where  they  learned  only  the  bodily  exercise  which  profiiteth 
nothing,  to  wear  scapulars  round  their  necks,  to  kneel  before  a 
wooden  image  of  St.  Benedict,  and  to  count  their  beads,  amidst  a 
perfect  toy-shop  of  trifles  and  trinkets,  relics  and  rosaries.  No 
rational  education,  nor  intellectual  piety,  accompanied  the  injunc- 
tions laid  on  these  poor  deluded  peasants  to  buy  expensive  indul- 
gences and  perform  laborious  penances,  both  of  which  combined  to 
keep  them  in  hopeless  degradation  of  mind,  as  well  as  in  most 
thoroughly  pillaged  poverty. 

Face  to  face,  though  several  miles  apart,  the  towers  of  Caim- 
gorum  Castle  overlooked  those  of  Eaglescaim;  and  two  more 
noble  residences  could  scarcely  have  rivalled  each  other  throughout 
the  Highlands.  Opposed  in  both  religion  and  politics,  the  two 
families  had  for  centuries  lived  and  died  on  terms  of  the  very  barest . 
civility.  The  new  chief  of  M* Alpine,  Sir  Evan,  when  he  left  the 
93rd  regiment,  regretted  and  respected  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
human  reverence  by  every  officer  and  by  every  private  in  the  corps, 
seemed  more  unlikely  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  amalgamate 
with  a  representative  of  the  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  old  Earls 
of  Eaglescaim,  who  had  evidently  inherited  all  the  gloomy 
superstition  and  austere  ideas  of  his  ancestors.  Yet  the  Chief  made 
a  proper  distinction  between  famUies  in  which  the  Eomanism  was 
hereditary,  like  some  old-established  Papists  around,  and  those, 
like  Lord  Eaglescaim,  in  whom  it  had  recently  arisen,  horn  vanity, 
love  of  power,  and  love  of  excitement. 
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Bright  indeed  should  have  been  the  bonfires,  and  warm  the 
reception  given  to  Sir  Evan  M' Alpine,  when  he  arrived  to  take 
poflsession  of  Caimgorum  Castle,  could  his  fortunate  tenantry  have 
coQiseived  how  eminently  the  excellent  chief,  now  about  to#reign 
among  them,  was  both  able  and  willing  to  render  himself  deservedly 
beloved  in  every  rank.  Since  the  almost  fabulous  times  of  the 
Bed  Chief  and  the  Black  Chief,  whose  frowning  portraits  adorned 
the  walls  of  Cairngorum  Castle,  the  clan  M' Alpine  had  been 
preeminent  for  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  old  family ;  and 
now,  did  not  the  echoing  hills  bear  witness  to  the  Highland 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  numerous  tenantry  welcomed  their 
brave  young  soldier-chief,  already  so  distinguished,  to  the  halla 
of  his  ancestors  ?  Happy  Clanmarina !  I^o  language  could  have 
described,  no  heart  anticipated,  a  tenth  of  the  benefits  now  about 
to  be  showered  upon  his  tenantry  by  Sir  Evan — true  benefits, 
coming  as  they  did  from  the  best  of  heads,  as  well  as  from  the  best 
of  hearts — ^a  heart  glowing  with  long-cherished  feelings  of  family 
attachment  and  of  hereditary  association : 

*  His  way  once  clear,  he  forward  shot  outright. 
Not  tum'd  aside  by  danger  or  delight.* 

Sir  Evan,  having  become  recently  a  widower,  was  accompanied 
by  his  aunt,  the  sister  of  his  mother.  Lady  Edith  Tremome,  a 
*  good  old  English  gentlewoman,'  the  ^most  jointureless  widow  of 
an  excellent  Devonshire  clergyman.  Her  deep  resignation,  amidst 
many  successive  sorrows,  had  gained  her  the  respect  of  all ;  and 
the  courteous  dignity  of  her  manner  was  in  unison  with  the  elevated 
cast  of  her  countenance,  her  silvery  hair  shading  a  pale  high 
forehead,  and  her  widow's  cap,  which  she  never  ceased  to  wear, 
harmonising  well  with  the  subdued  pensiveness  of  her  clear  dark 
eyes,  which  spoke  not  of  happiness,  but  of  cheerfid  resignation. 
When,  with  his  habitual  consideration  for  others.  Sir  Evan,  in  a 
tone  of  friendly  sympathy,  invited  the  lonely  widow  to  reside  in 
his  house,  he  said  to  her  in  his  kindest  of  tones,  which  sank  into 
her  grateful  heart  for  Ufe,  *  Bemember,  Lady  Edith,  whenever  you 
say  that  yon  are  going  home,  that  now  means  that  you  are  coming 
to  Caimgorum  Castle/ 

Sir  Evan,  having  thus  unexpectedly  attained  to  a  step  without 
purchase,  which  his  honored  uncle  did  not  intend  for  him  so  soon, 
stepped  into  the  unencumbered  possession  of  a  most  extensive 
territory,  as  well  as  to  ihe  accumulated  hoards  of  a  parsimonious 
miser.     As  hia  brother  Bobert's  regiment  was  about  this  timft 
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under  orders  for  India,  the  first  act  of  Sir  Eyon  was  fo  purchase 
him  promotion  in  the  regiment;  and  also — ^remembering  how 
often  he  and  his  brother  had  lamented  the  tightness  of  the  money- 
markM  of  their  uncle — to  request  that  the  education  and  chaq|e, 
in  aU  respects,  of  his  young  nephew  might,  during  his  brother's 
absence,  be  entrusted  to  his  care. 

This  proposal  was  received,  as  it  deserred,  ^wlth  unutterable 
gratitude  by  the  young  captain,  and  with  a  volley  of  warm-hearted 
Irish  thanks  by  Mrs.  M' Alpine,  formerly  the  objectionable  Miis 
Ambrose,  who  seemed  bent  on  pouring  out  all  her  feelings  at  once, 
so  that,  like  a  spent  volcano,  nothing  should  be  left  behind.  The 
best  reward  to  Sir  Evan's  truly  kind  intentions  on  behalf  of  the 
boy  was  when  he  first  heard  the  clear,  ringing,  joyous  tones  of 
his  enraptured  young  nephew,  on  his  arrival  at  Caimgorum  Castle 
for  his  Highland  holidays,  escaped  from  a  Yorkshire  school,  where 
little  boys  under  nine  were  made  as  learned  and  as  miserable, 
by  crainming  their  minds  and  starving  their  bodies,  as  could  be 
contrived  for  twenty  pounds  a-year. 

Young  Allan  M' Alpine,  at  half-past  eight  years  old,  had  a 
countenance  radiant  with  health  and  with  the  lustre  of  a  joyous 
spirit ;  yet  there  was  an  evidence  of  latent  sensibility,  amounting 
almost  to  a  painful  extreme,  in  the  expression  of  his  deep  blue 
eye :  while  his  clustering  curls  shaded  a  brow  as  open  and 
intelligent  as  ever  adorned  the  countenance  of  youth.  His  dress 
was  picturesque,  the  style  being  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  High- 
land garb ;  and  his  figure,  the  very  perfection  of  childish  grace 
and  even  dignity,  was  tall  and  slightly  formed. 

The  power  of  rendering  others  happy  was,  from  this  time  forth, 
the  measure  of  Sir  Evan  M-Alpine's  wishes,  and  a  spirit  of 
generous  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  his  ruling  principle. 
He  and  Lady  Edith  Tremome  had  a  deep  reverence  and  love  for 
human  nature  generally,  and  a  keen  desire  to  cultivate  human 
excellence  around  them,  as  well  as  to  give  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion, through  the  deep  sorrows  of  this  mortal  life,  to  the  afflicted. 
While  considerately  administering  to  all  the  homely  miseries  of 
the  vulgar,  and  their  pleasures  too.  Sir  Evan  took  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  much  with  friendly  feelings  on  every  subject  of  com- 
mon concern  to  his  clansmen,  who  invariably  found  that  his  words 
of  considerate  interest  were  followed  by  his  deeds  of  liberality. 
He  allotted  gardens-  for  the  industriously  inclined,  built  schools, 
established  singing  classes,  and  improved  their  dwellings.  He 
encouraged  every  sort  of  loral  sport  among  his  dependants,  and 
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promoted  whatever  added  to  the  general  cheerfolness  without 
leading  to  excess;  for,  in  the  spirit  of  majestic  and  truly 
enlightened  faith,  Sir  Eyan  was  desirous  that  eyery  rational,  as 
well  as  every  religious  want,  should  he  judiciously,  though 
gradually,  supplied. 

*  Say  noil  the  world  runs  smooth,  while  right  below 
Welters  the  black  fermenting  heap  of  life.' 

In  the  new  Chief's  mind  there  had  arisen  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness of  his  power  to  do  good  among  his  impoverished  clansmen, 
and  a  fervent  desire  to  do  it  well.  Nothing  excifed  him  so  plea- 
santly as  to  conquer  difficulties ;  and  that  he  might  obtain  the  best 
assistance  in  his  great  objects,  he  frankly  claimed  the  good  offices 
of  both  the  Eev.  Dr.  Macfarlane,  the  excellent  Presbyterian  incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  and  his  truly  pious,  amiable  wife;  abo  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  officiated  in  that  neighborhood  in  the  very 
smallest  of  Episcopal  chapels,  to  the  very  smallest  imaginable 
congregation,  on  the  very  smallest  of  stipends.  No  one  could 
believe,  if  the  amount  were  here  confidentially  named  to  him, 
that  a  gentleman,  educated  in  a  university,  could  attempt  to  exist 
on  such  a  mere  atom  of  income;  but  Mr.  Clinton,  young, 
energetic,  and  enthusiastic,  seemed  to  have  no  personal  expenses, 
and,  while  achieving  impossibilities,  a  surplus  always  remained, 
with  which,  by  denying  himself  luxuries,  he  supplied  necessaries 
to  the  sick  and  affiicted.  When  Sir  Evan,  on  his  accession,  more 
than  doubled  the  well-bestowed  income  of  Mr.  Clinton,  he  married 
an  amiable,  intelligent  young  lady,  who  had  long  been  engaged 
to  share  his  poverty  with  him,  as  soon  as  they  could  muster 
a  sufficiency  to  exist  upon  together ;  and  the  domestic  happiness 
which  ensued  was  best  exemplified  by  the  hand-in-hand  diligence 
with  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  united  in  uprooting  the  tangled 
weeds  of  ignorance  around  their  little  parish,  and  in  pursuing  a 
fuccession  of  most  beneficial  plans  for  the  general  good.  If  a 
clergyman's  wife  be  well  chosen,  she  is  not  only  the  best  of  friends, 
but  the  best  of  housekeepers,  and  the  best  of  curates ;  but  never 
was  there  a  more  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  country  parson 
and  his  helpmate  than  in  *  the  little  rectory,'  as  Sir  Evan  called 
it,  of  Clanmarina. 

Mr.  Clinton's  sermons  were  full  of  homely  kindness,  clear 
doctrine^  and  strong  good  sense ;  while  no  one  ever  had  a  more 
sociable  way  of  working  his  parish,  being  on  terms  of  intimate 
association  with  every  family  belonging  to  his  congregation  \  tcx. 
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he  was  ever  ready  to  say,  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  *  Oh  that 
I  could  get  fairly  into  contact  with  the  souls  of  my  parish- 
ioners !  •  Every  Saturday  afternoon  Mrs.  Clinton  invited  some 
of  the  most  pious  and  intelligent  of  their  neighhors  to  spend 
the  evening  with  her,  and  to  take  *  tea-pot  luck  * ;  while  Mr. 
Clinton,  with  his  fine,  solemn,  henevolent  voice^read  aloud  some 
instructive  work,  and  the  ladies  occupied  several  hours  in  making 
clothes  for  the  destitute  poor ;  so  that  very  soon  the  ragged  school 
looked  no  longer  ragged. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  had,  for  several  years,  no  family ;  but  in 
the  course  of  time,  two  fine,  high-spirited  little  boys  were  bom, 
who  became,  in  after  years,  quite  an  ornament  to  the  village,  with 
their  bright  smiling  eyes,  their  boyish  laughter,  and  their  active 
charity — for  in  every  good  work  their  parents  allowed  them,  as 
the  happiest  of  privileges,  to  share.  Who  does  not  feel  the 
delight  of  being  useful  ?  and  to  children,  from  the  very  earliest 
ago,  the  consciousness  of  becoming  so,  brings  a  glow  of  warm- 
hearted happiness. 

Lady  Edith  enjoyed  beyond  measure  attending  Mrs.  Clinton's 
tea-parties,  which  took  place  in  summer  amidst  the  hum  of  bees 
and  the  song  of  blackbirds,  beneath  a  splendid  old  walnut-tree  in 
the  garden;  and  though  the  manufacture  of  tartan  kilts  and 
petticoats  was,  at  first,  very  savage  work  for  her  delicate  English 
fingers,  yet  she  had  a  heart  and  intellect  to  appreciate,  at  its 
inestimable  worth,  the  opportunity  of  so  much  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.  Mrs.  Clinton  seemed  at  all  times  to  be 
present  everywhere,  especially  where  she  was  most  wanted ;  and 
no  subject  which  could  add  to  her  husband's  usefulness  or  happiness 
was  above  or  below  her  attention.  From  the  time  of  her  marriage 
arose  an  insensible  air  of  elegance  around  the  small  habitation  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  such  as  the  finger  of  taste,  even  when  unaided  by 
wealth,  can  produce.  Boses  crept  up  the  wall,  and  thrust  their 
scarlet  faces  in  at  every  window,  and  woodbines  shed  their  fragrance 
around  the  doors;  various  little  fancy-works  adorned  the  table, 
and  sketches  of  the  neighboring  scenery,  done  by  her  own  hand, 
were  sospcnded  around  the  cheerfol  little  sitting-room.  Mrs. 
Clinton  carried  broth  to  the  poorest,  and  medicines  to  the  sick ; 
she  taught  needle-work  to  the  girls,  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures 
to  all  who  were  desirous  of  hearing  them,  in  their  own  dwellings; 
but  it  never  occurred  to  her  as  being  neeessary  to  assume  any 
peculiar  dress  or  nunlike  uniform  in  which  to  do  good.  She 
desired  only  to  be  a  Protestant  siBter  of  charity,  attached  to  many 
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a  dear  domestic  duty  which  no  Popish  superstition  had  eyer  taught 
her  to  despise,  and  firmly  helieving  with  the  Apostle  that  it  is  a 
&lse  religion  which  consists  in  ^  abstaining  irom  meats  and  for- 
bidding to  marry.' 

*  Strange ! '  she  said,  one  day  after  receiving  directions  from  her 
husband  respecting  some  parish  duties — *  how  very  strange,  that 
there  can  be  a  religion  professing  to  be  founded  on  the  Bible,  or 
rather  a  superstition,  which  would  forbid  such  a  union  as  ours ; 
when  both  God  and  nature  declare  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone.    How  on  earth  could  you  get  on  without  me,  Edward  ? ' 

*  Not  very  well !  *  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  smiling,  and  then  more 
gravely  adding  in  a  tone  of  deep  reflection,  'It  is  remarkable 
that  the  only  church  professing  to  be  Christian,  which  has  forbidden 
God's  ordinances  of  marriage,  is  the  only  one  which  propagates  the 
blasphemous  legend  of  the  marriage  of  St.  Catherine.' 

Among  the  younger  guests  who  were  welcomed  to  Mrs.  Clinton's 
little  tea-parties,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  respected  was  Hobcrt 
Carre,  son  of  a  small  farmer  on  the  hill-side,  who  came  from  his 
distant  home  with  an  elasticity  of  step  and  animation  of  counte- 
nance which  enlivened  all  who  saw  him.  This  intelligent  youth 
had  early  shown  a  singular  genius  for  literature,  and  was  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  importance  as  well  as  to  the  delight  of  studying  sacred 
subjects,  to  do  which,  without  neglecting  other  duties,  he  often 
sat  up  half  the  night.  Some  of  Robert  Carre's  school-boy  verses 
had  been  truly  beautiful,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  young 
village  beauty,  Bessie  M'fionald,  *  The  White  Rose  of  Clanmarina,' 
as  he  called  her,  a  niece  of  Sir  Evan's  old  military  servant,  and 
one  of  the  loveliest  girls,  scarcely  out  of  her  childhood,  that  the 
eye  of  a  poet  ever  looked  upon.  Robert  Carre,  when  his  verses 
were  praised  by  Lady  Edith,  modestly  replied,  with  deepening 
color  an^dJUL  perfect  sincerity,  that  his  taste  in  poetry  was  only 
sufficient  to  show  him  the  inferiority  of  his  own  to  what  he  found 
already  in  books,  and  that  therefore,  leaving  the  pursuits  of  imagi- 
nation for  those  who  had  more  leisure  and  genius,  his  ambition 
was  to  become  useful  among  his  neighbors.  His  plain  working 
jacket  showed  off  to  advantage  a  figure  so  light,  so  almost  gentle- 
man-like and  active,  that  it  seemed  as  if  to  him  nothing  could  be 
an  exertion,  and  his  handsome  weather-beaten  complexion  and 
features  were  a  perfect  model  of  rustic  good  looks. 

Lord  Eaglesoaim  being  about  this  time  in  want  of  a  secretary, 
offered  the  situation  to  young  Carre,  of  whom  he  had  heard  the 
yery  higheet  character,  and  proposed  to  give  him  £100  «kr^^^,  13l^ 
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even  pressed  the  offer  upon  his  acceptance,  with  the  promise  that 
his  salary  should  he  on  a  sliding  scale,  to  rise  from  time  to  time,  as 
his  serrices  continued ;  hut  the  proposition  was  most  respectfully 
declined,  on  the  score  of  that  difference  in  religion,  which  raised  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  his  entering  any  situation,  however  in  other 
respects  desirable.  This  reply,  given  with  the  most  guarded 
civility,  Lord  Eaglescairn  never  afterwards  forgave. 

From  this  time  Robert  Carre  continued,  with  cheerful  industry, 
and  as  frank  and  honest  a  heart  as  ever  beat,  to  assist  his  father  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  little  farm,  which  he  spared  no  labor  to 
improve.  Though  noticed  and  associated  with  by  all  the  first 
farmers  and  freeholders  in  the  neighborhood,  he  never  felt  any  false 
shame  in  being  seen  by  them  holding  his  father's  plough,  or 
digging  up  his  father's  potatoes,  for  he  gloried  in  the  most  laborious 
rural  occupations.  He  had  a  pride  in  every  exertion  connected  with 
the  affairs  his  father  confided  to  him,  while  his  habits  of  fair 
dealing,  both  in  speech  and  in  traffic,  became  proverbial  among 
all  around.  Not  a  fiaw  in  the  fences  at  Daisybank,  nor  a  defect  in 
the  soil,  escaped  his  attention,  and  what  had  once  been  a  most 
forlorn-looking  garden,  became,  under  his  care,  at  last  a  brilliant 
rainbow  of  fiowers,  hemmed  in  by  a  hedge  of  hollyhocks,  lilacs, 
and  laburnums. 

Many  a  bouquet,  which  might  have  been  envied  at  Almack's,  was 
carefully  cut  by  young  Carre,  as  an  offering  to  Bessie  M'Honald, 
who  received  the  dewy  roses  and  lilies  with  a  blush  and  a  smile 
that  eclipsed  them  all.  Eobert  also  helped  her  to  adorn  the  little 
window  of  her  mother's  cottage  with  a  few  gaudy  geraniums, 
supplied  her  with  poultry  and  pigeons,  by  the  rearing  of  which  she 
made  some  little  profit,  as  well  as  gained  much  enjoyment,  and  he 
taught  her  to  cultivate  many  of  the  more  useful  vegetables  in  her 
mother's  little  *  yard.*  Thus  industry  supplied  the  plaflil  of  Alad- 
din's lamp,  and  few  young  men  ever  were  happier  than  Robert 
Oarre,  who  occupied  all  his  leisure  as  a  Scripture  reader  among  the 
poor. 

*  I  have  no  wish,'  he  one  day  said,  *  to  be  a  mere  half-quarter 
gentleman,  and  cannot  afford  the  luxury,  if  it  is  a  luxury,  of 
idleness.' 

*  Times  seem  daily  growing  better  with  you,  Robert/  said  Lady 
Edith,  overhearing  him,  <  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  they  are  made 
better  by  your  own  honest  and  most  respectable  industry.' 

The  young  farmer's  intelligent  countenance  glowed  with  pleasure 
at  these  few  words  from  the  person  he  reverenced  most  in  the 
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world)  and  they  remained  long  afterwards  pleasingly  engraven  on 
his  memory  and  in  his  heart. 

Soldiers  at  areyiew  often  have  a  mock  fight  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  bnt  when  a  real  enemy  appears,  they  nnite  at  once  in  con- 
tending for  life  and  liberty.  Thus  there  had  been,  daring  some 
years,  a  good-humored  emulation  in  actiye  bencTolence  on  the  part 
of  the  excellent  parish  minister  and  his  wife  towards  the  Clintons, 
whom  they  naturally  looked  upon  as  interlopers,  but  *  no  wars  on 
faith  prevented  works  of  love,*  and  when  Lord  Eaglescaim  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood,  surrounded  by  a  priestly  conclave,  zealous  to 
extend  their  Popish  influence  throughout  the  parish  of  Clanmarina, 
the  friendly  toleration  which  had  always  subsisted  between  these 
two  excellent  families  became  riveted  by  the  bond  of  a  common 
interest,  and  a  common  fear,  on  account  of  the  souls  under  their 
charge. 

"Wherever  a  priest  could  gain  admission,  there  he  was  sure  to  be 
found,  in  the  hitherto  quiet  little  village,  and  while  Dr.  Macfarlane 
had  long  united  with  Mr.  Clinton  in  educating  the  hitherto  neg- 
lected Roman  Catholics,  and  in  exhorting  the  poor  to  purchase 
Bibles  for  themselves,  the  Papists  were  teaching  them  to  abjure  the 
Holy  "Word  of  God,  and  rather  to  purchase  fictitious  indulgences 
from  them,  though  these  poor  deluded  people  were  somewhat  per- 
plexed when  old  M' Ronald  asked,  *  If  you  give  sixpence  to  your 
priest  to  grant  you  a  pardon,  whom  does  he  give  his  sixpences  to  for 
the  pardon  that  he,  as  a  sinner,  himself  must  require }  * 

Instead  of  paying  for  giving  a  good  education  to  their  children, 
•the' poor  tenants  of  Lord  Eaglescaim  were  advised  to  pay  for  giving 
masses  to  the  dead,  and  they  were  invited,  instead  of  subscribing, 
as  many  had  lately  done,  to  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  to  unite  in  endeavoring  to  suppress  it  at  home. 

Father  Eustace,  in  short,  took  the  utmost  pains,  as  Popish  priests 
generally  do,  to  teach  that  the  Bible  saying  any  one  thing 
very  distinctly  was  a  sure  sign  that  it  meant  something  perfectly 
different. 

In  Sir  Evan  M*  Alpine  these  excellent  and  zealous  ministers,  Mr. 
Clinton  and  Mr.  Macfarlane,  found  an  auxiliary,  in  whose  active 
earnest  life,  religion  was  not  a  mere  parenthesis  on  Sunday,  taken 
up  for  a  special  day,  and  laid  down  for  a  careless  week,  but,  like 
the  salt  taken  with  his  food,  it  pervaded  whatever  he  thought,  did, 
or  enjoyed.  To  Sir  Evan's  enlightened  mind,  Christianity  had 
over  been  a  religion  of  love,  which  supplied  the  only  grand  object 
'of  human  life,  while  he  derived  his  own  individual  happiness 
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the  mutual  confidence,  affection,  and  sympathy  of  those  he 
teemed,  as  well  as  from  feelings  of  universal  goodwill  towards 
every  living  creature  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 

In  Sir  Evan's  well-considered  estimation,  his  own  duties  re- 
sembled the  circles  of  a  whirlpool,  where  the  innermost  and  deepest 
were  at  home,  yet  around  that  happy  home  it  was  his  object,  by 
many  carefully  adjusted  schemes,  to  spread  an  atmosphere  of  know- 
ledge, of  comfort,  and  of  cheerful  piety  to  the  widest  horizon  he 
coidd  reach.  Among  his  own  beloved  clansmen,  their  improve- 
ment in  piety  and  in  intellect  was  his  continual  aim,  and  the  real 
benefit  done  to  each  tenant  was  much  more  on  his  mind  than  the 
gain  derived  from  their  increasing  industry.  The  good  Chief  de- 
sired not  only  that  his  people  should  earn  a  comfortable  living  in 
his  employment,  but  also  that  they  should  live  for  good  and  praise- 
worthy ends,  advancing  in  self-respect,  in  mutual  kindness,  and 
in  everlasting  piety. 

It  might  have  touched  any  heart  with  emotion — it  might  have 
brought  tears  of  approving  pleasure  into  any  eyes — to  behold  the 
picture  of  genuine  felicity  and  of  dignified  benevolence  which  it 
presented,  when,  on  a  fine  summer  evening  in  July,  1835,  the 
Chief  of  M' Alpine,  who  delighted  in  giving  an  agreeable  outlet 
to  the  sympathy  and  afi'ection  of  his  clansmen  and  neighbors, 
celebrated,  in  the  noble  park  at  Cairngorum  Castle,  the  thirteenth 
birthday  of  his  young  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  young  Allan 
M' Alpine.  His  education  was  now  carried  on  at  home,  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  a  most  accomplished  scholar,  who  had,  many  years 
before,  been  Oxford  tutor  to  Sir  Evan  himself,  and  was  now  some- 
what advanced  in  years,  but  happy  in  the  singular  success  with 
which  he  cultivated  the  talents  of  his  accomplished  pupil. 

None  of  his  juvenile  cotemporaries  could  excel  young  Allan  at 
his  birthday  f^te  in  the  athletic  Highland  exercises  of  throwing 
the  caber  or  putting  the  stone,  while,  with  a  face  apparently  made 
for  laughter  and  frolic,  he  joined  eagerly  in  all  the  national  games, 
as  enlivening  a  picture  of  healthful  boyish  festivity  as  ever  adorned 
a  birth-day  celebration.  Indeed,  if  Art  and  Nature  had  laid  their 
heads  together,  intending  to  excel  themselves  in  producing  a  crea- 
ture of  almost  faultless  perfection,  they  could  scarcely  have  done 
more  than  had  been  done  for  young  AUan,  even  though  descended 
from  the  proscribed  <  Ambrose  dynasty.' 

Sir  Evan,  whose  energy  seemed  to  have  no  twilight,  equipped, 
as  was  his  daily  habit,  in  the  ancient  costume  of  his  clan,  and 
accompanied  by  his  graceful,  refined-looking  aunt.  Lady  Edith 
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Tremome,  presided  at  the  tenant's  dinner,  which  followed  that  day, 
wheie  unlimited  abundance  of  beef  and  of  plum  pudding,  tankards 
of  ale,  and  barrels  of  beer  at  discretion,  were  served  in  the  open  air 
to  a  numerous  company  of  delighted  guests.  When  a  toast  was  pro- 
posed by  the  oldest  clansman  present — *  The  roof-tree  of  M' Alpine, 
and  our  honored  Chief  the  very  sky  was  rent  with  successive  cheers, 
which  might  have  been  heard  at  Inverness,  led  od,  cap  in  hand,  by 
Allan,  who  seemed  inspired  from  that  day  with  a  spirit  of  manly 
energy,  produced  by  the  fervor  of  his  grateful  affection  to  the  best 
of  uncles  and  the  kindest  of  friends. 

The  Chief  made  a  short  speech  of  thanks  to  his  assembled 
friends,  expressing  his  own  deep  conviction  that  the  only  eannly 
object  worth  living  for  was  the  hope  of  usefulness,  and  its  best 
earthly  reward,  the  sight  of  such  heartfelt  attachment  as  had 
been  testified  towards  himself  by  those  whom  it  was  his  most  fer- 
vent desire  and  constant  prayer  that  he  might  really  benefit.  *  To 
each  of  you  I  would  say,  as  a  clansman  and  a  friend,'  he  added, 
looking  around  on  his  attentive  audience,  with  a  serious,  fixed,  and 
steady  gaze,  *  Help  yourself,  and  heaven  will  help  you.  Be  not 
dependant  on  any  man's  efforts,  but  use  your  .own ;  remember  the 
good  old  saying,  that  "  Time  is  to  the  wise  man  gold ;  but  in4he 
fool's  hand  it  turns  to  slates."  "What  you  beg  or  borrow  is  mere 
monkey  money,  but  what  you  earn  is  doubly  a  blessing ;  once  beg- 
gars, always  beggars ;  therefore  I  offer  you  not  alms,  but  work. 
Be  not  discouraged  by  difficulties,  but  conquer  them  in  a  spirit  of 
prayerful  resistance :  every  alms  is  a  fresh  badge  of  slavery,  but 
the  industrious  will  at  last  find,  as  Bishop  Home  says,  that,  "  in 
the  heraldry  of  heaven  goodness  precedes  greatness. 
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•  "  Each  word  we  speak  has  infinite  effects ; 
Each  soul  we  pass  must  go  to  heaven  or  hell ; 
And  this  our  one  chance  through  eternity, 
To  drop  and  die,  like  dead  leaves  in  the  brake ; 
Or,  like  the  meteor  stone,  though  whelm'd  itself, 
Kindle  the  dry  moors  into  fruitful  blaze.*' ' 


CHAPTER     III. 

'KTethinks  the  phantomB  of  the  dead  appear ; 
But  lo  I  emerging  from  the  watery  grave, 
Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave, 
Again  the  dismal  prospect  opens  round, 
The  wreck,  the  shore,  the  dying,  and  the  drown*d.' 
^  Falconsr.   . 

How  truly  did  Archbisliop  Leighton  remart,  that  the  Christian 
has  a  supernatural  delight  in  natural  things.  Among  the  many 
sources  of  pleasure  for  which  Sir  Evan  endeavored  to  inspire  his 
nephew  with  a  taste,  was  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the 
scenery  of  this  noble  world,  and  especially  from  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  ocean.  The  evening  of  Allan's  joyous  birthday  set  in 
with  the  fiercest  storm  at  sea  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  re- 
member, and  Lady  Edith  proposed,  after  their  guests  had  dispersed, 
that  the  family  party,  Allan,  Sir  Evan,  and  herself,  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  shore,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Herbert. 

As  they  proceeded  through  the  beautiful  park,  many  an  autumn 
leaf,  gorgeous  in  tints  of  orange,  crimson,  and  scarlet,  whirled  past 
or  dropped  at  their  feet  before  they  reached  the  tall  summit  of  the 
red  cliflfs  which  overhung  the  sea,  rising  abruptly  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  tide.  There  the  waves  dashed  upwards 
with  an  explosion  like  thunder,  while  the  sad  wailing  sound  of 
the  hurricane  caused  a  dismal  duet  with  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the 
billows,  and  loudly  contrasted  with  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  four 
animated  spectators,  pleased  with  their  walk,  with  each  other,  with 
the  glittering  sunset,  and  with  all  animated  nature. 

*  But  the  wind  is  so  high,'  said  Allan,  grasping  his  cap  to  keep 
it  on,  *  that  we  shall  not  know  till  the  day  after  to-morrow  whe- 
ther our  heads  have  not  been  blown  off ! ' 

Sir  Evan  was  pointing  out  how  grandly  the  surf  came  dashing 
up  the  rocks  and  fell  in  curling  surges  beneath,  while  innume- 
rable sea-gulls  were  fluttering  around  in  the  crimson  light,  chasing 
each  other  on  the  water,  revelling  in  the  foam,  and  dipping 
themselves  in  the  waves,  merry  as  a  party  of  school-girls  on  a 
holiday,  when  suddenly  he  paused,  with  a  start  of  evident  astonish- 
ment and  dismay,  while  it  seemed  at  the  moment  as  if  a  thunder- 
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bolt  in  a  summer's  sky  could  scarcely  have  produced  in  the  usually 
calm  spirit  of  Sir  Evan  a  greater  sensation.  Allan  looked  round 
in  amazement,  and  saw  that  his  uncle  was  rooted  to  the  spot,  with 
clasped  hands  and  straining  eye-balls  gazing  far  out  to  sea,  where 
a  long  rocky  point  which  interrupted  the  view  was  encircled  by  a 
belt  of  roaring  surf,  and  almost  concealed  by  a  huge  canopy  of 
massy  clouds.  There  the  whole  ocean  seemed  rocking  in  convul- 
sions, and  the  howling  wind  sounded  indeed  sublime,  when, 
bursting  suddenly  in  view,  and  battling  through  the  hurricane, 
where  Allan  had  never  seen  any  sail  before,  a  tall  vessel  appeared, 
scudding  rapidly  before  the  storm,  and  in  her  apparently  reckless 
course,  she  seemed  making  towards  Clanmarina  Bay.  The  scene 
became  terrifically  sublime,  as  the  noble  ship,  like  a  floating  world, 
came  bounding  forwards,  as  if  amidst  the  hurried  riot  of  the 
unfettered  ocean  she  would  shiver  the  steadfast  cliff  on  which 
they  stood. 

*  She  is  a  foreign  ship,  and  carries  a  foreign  flag,'  said  Sir  Evan, 
in  a  voice  of  grave  apprehension,  to  Mr.  Herbert.  *  See  how  wildly 
her  colors  are  streaming  in  the  blast !  She  will  be  hurled  on 
the  crags  1' 

*  They  have  evidently  mistaken  their  course ;  yet,  if  the  captain 
carries  a  chart  on  board,  that  will  point  out  the  almost  impossi- 
bility of  entering  this  bay  with  a  west  wind.  Every  seaman 
avoids  it ! '  replied  Mr.  Herbert,  anxiously,  while  Sir  Evan,  with 
shuddering  indecision,  stood  during  one  short  moment  endeavoring 
to  think  what  he  ought  to  do  for  the  endangered  vessel.  It  looked 
like  an  Alpine  mountain  rushing  unresistingly  forwards,  buffetted 
by  the  roaring  tempest,  and  springing  over  the  gigantic  waves. 

*  They  will  be  lost !  all  on  board  must  perish ! '  exclaimed  Sir 
Evan,  with  increasing  agitation.  *  No  warning  can  reach  them 
now,  and  no  ^uman  power  can  save  them.  The  sails  are  torn  to 
ribbons — ^yet  how  she  rends  her  way  onwards!  Come  all,  and 
follow  me.  We  must  do  something.  Let  it  not  be  our  faults  if 
they  die !  Aunt  Edith,  and  Allan,  go  home  instantly,  ring  the 
alarm-bell,  light  the  largest  fires  you  can  kindle,  prepare  blankets, 
linen,  hot  water,  and  cordials.  Leave  the  rest  to  Herbert  and  me ; 
but  hope  the  best,  and  pray  for  our  success.' 

In  an  instant  Sir  Evan  and  Mr.  Herbert  were  with  dauntless 
heroism  in  full  career  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  cliff, 
hallooing,  to  the  fishermen  below,  their  hurried  orders  that  the 
fishing-boats  should  be  instantly  unmoored.    The  sailox^  V\.^<^\^^^^ 
gasing  inactively  at  the  fated  vessel ;  but  Viow  ^^oiV.  \&  \)da  \^^^x 
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of  an  indiyidnal  to  arouse  heroic  feelings  and  generons  thoughts 
by  his  own  example !  When  Sir  Evan  sprang  on  board  the  first 
boat  which  was  afloat,  followed  by  his  old  military  servant 
M'Boland  and  Robert  Carre,  he  asked,  in  tones  of  eager  animation, 
if  any  of  the  clansmen  would  follow  to  the  rescue,  and  scarcely 
had  he  spoken  before  he  was  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  crew  of 
hardy,  active,  energetic  seamen.  The  splash  of  the  oars  had 
already  gladdened  the  brave  chieftain's  ears,  as  they  hurriedly 
pushed  off  from  the  shore,  and  Sir  Evan  himself  was  guiding  the 
helm  of  one  boat,  followed  by  several  others,  when,  suddenly 
looking  round,  the  Chief  was  startled  to  perceive  that  Allan,  having 
followed  unperceived  down  the  cliff,  had  leaped  into  the  boat,  and 
was  actually  seated  by  his  side.  The  spirited  boy  glanced  at  his 
uncle,  his  hair  blowing  wildly  in  this  fiercest  of  hurricanes,  his 
cheek  burning  with  excitement,  and  his  eye  glittering  with  eager- 
ness, while  he  waved  his  hat,  and,  in  a  tone  of  fearless  delight, 
exclaimed,  *  Up  guards,  and  at  them  !  * 

Sir  Evan  could  not  but  smile  at  this  mal  apropos  quotation,  while 
he  looked  irresolutely  at  this  excited  young  volunteer,  daring  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  prudence,  but,  unwilling  to  damp  so  keen  an 
ardor  in  a  good  cause,  and  anxious  not  to  dishearten  the  boatmen, 
he  pulled  with  renewed  energy  out  to  sea  amidst  the  boiling  surge, 
saying,  ^  Now  for  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  together 
with  your  chief.* 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  ship  had  already  struck 
with  so  terrific  a  shock  that  she  seemed  instantly  going  to  pieces. 
Port  after  port  fell  in,  and  the  wind  roared  through  the  tigging, 
while  the  vessel  continued  striking,  staggering,  and  still  plunging 
yet  further  on  the  sands,  till  at  length  the  wild  waves  washed  quite 
across  her,  precipitating  two  men  from  the  helm.  The  blocks 
groaned,  the  cordage  shook,  and  the  masts  almost  immediately  fell 
over  with  a  frightful  crash,  which  threw  the  ship  completely  on 
her  side,  and  precipitated  many  on  board  into  the  surf. 

Sir  Evan  was  now  near  enough  with  his  little  fleet  of  boats  to 
hear  the  voices  of  the  unfortunate  crew,  now  struggling  in  tiie  very 
jaws  of  destruction,  swearing  and  praying  in  a  breath,  while  all 
was  bewildering  confusion  around :  shrieks  for  help,  prayers  to  St. 
Mmo,  cries  of  despair,  the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  the  thunder  of  the 
waves,  and  the  long  sweep  of  the  ocean,  bellowing  as  it  dashed  up 
the  gigantic  rocks. 

High  above  all  such  appalling  sounds,  calm,  clear,  and  command- 
ing, arose    the  deep-toned  voice  of   Sir  Evan,  accustomed  to 
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atithority  and  fearless  of  danger.  Ke  directed  every  movement 
with  as  perfect  composure  as  if  seated  in  his  own  house,  while  the 
hoatmen,  taking  courage  from  the  example  of  their  chief,  watched 
his  looks  with  implicit  confidence,  and  oheyed  his  orders  almost 
hefore  they  could  he  spoken. 

In  such  a  scene  of  entrancing  excitement  Allan  felt  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  all  the  little  adventures  of  his  school-boy  life ;  but 
though  animated  with  courageous  energy,  he  was  overawed  into  a 
solemn  silence  by  the  tragical  interest  of  this  feiarful  hour ;  still  his 
nerves  were  undaunted,  though  from  time  to  time  volumes  of  water 
came  streaming  over  the  bulwark  where  he  sat.  The  noble  boy 
forgot  his  own  danger  in  anxiously  watching  some  of  the  foreign 
crew,  entangled  in  the  rigging  of  their  ship,  while  in  momentary 
hazard  of  being  swept  away,  and  with  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  san- 
guine boyhood,  he  shouted  so  that  every  one  heard  him  and  felt 
encouraged  by  his  dauntless  spirit,  *  Let  us  save  them  all — every 
one !    Not  a  man  shall  perish  !     Clanalpine  for  ever ! ' 

Sir  Evan's  stout-hearted  followers  looked  grave  and  resolute,  as 
men  who  knew  that  their  lives  were  at  stake,  but  feared  not  to 
hazard  them,  while,  with  almost  supernatural  strength  and  skill, 
they  pulled  their  oars  till  the  boat  sprung  through  the  gurgling 
waters,  or  swept  down  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountainous  waves, 
which  were  now  strewed  with  fragments  of  wreck,  with  broken 
spars,  and  with  drowning  men.  Several  of  the  boat's  crew  evi- 
dently quailed  with  apprehension  as  they  glanced  around,  but  Sir 
Evan  said  in  his  own  low,  deep,  earnest  voice — *  If  we  are  to  die, 
let  it  be  like  men.' 

The  doomed  vessel  still  stood  at  bay,  though  the  mainmast  had 
snapped  as  a  reed,  and  come  down  with  a  crash  like  the  wreck  of 
nature  itself.  A  wild  shriek  had  echoed  up  to  heaven  from  the 
crowded  deck,  but  now  all  was  still,  while  the  terrified  crew,  dumb 
and  motionless  with  fright,  stood  huddled  together  at  the  gangway, 
watching  the  progress  of  their  deliverers.  Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  surf,  leaping  up  the  sides  of  the  foundering  vessel  in  wreaths  of 
foam,  while  every  plank  seemed  rending  asunder,  when  Sir  Evan's 
little  fleet  drew  up  alongside  of  her  more  sheltered  side,  and  he 
sprung  up  the  bulwarks  alone.  By  his  orders  the  clansmen 
remained  at  their  oars  in  mute  and  solemn  obedience  to  receive  his 
commands,  while  the  crew,  one  by  one,  almost  torpid  with  aflfright, 
were  received  into  the  Highland  boats. 

It  became  gradually  evident  now  to  Sir  Evan  that  this  was  a 
Spanish  yessel  which  he  had  entered,  as  he  07eT\i&a.T^\Xi^  <:»:^\acccL% 
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exclamations,  in  liis  own  native  language,  of  dismay  and  horror, 
mingled  with  prayers  of  almost  insane  agony,  addressed  to  many  a 
saint— name  unknown.  Sir  Evan  also  perceived  a  caVved  wooden 
figure  of  St.  Bridget  floating  amidst  the  wreck ;  hut  whether  it 
had  heen  an  image  to  be  worshipped,  or  the  figure-head  of 
the  ship,  he  had  not  time  to  ascertain,  as  his  boat  was 
whirling  fearfully  in  the  eddy  of  the  driving  vessel,  and,  looking 
down  on  the  black  waste  of  waters,  it  seemed,  even  to  his  brave 
spirit,  as  if  in  less  than  ten  minutes  every  living  soul  must  be  in 
eternity. 

The  scene  around  might  have  sunk  the  stoutest  heart — the  wall 
of  waters  on  either  side,  the  cold  rushing  wind,  and  the  quivering 
of  the  vessel;  but  Sir  Evan,  standing  almost  on  the  brink 
of  destruction,  never  for  an  instant  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
though  the  little  bark,  manned  by  his  men,  was  from  time  to  time 
lifted  like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  then  rushed  down  the  steep 
abyss,  leaving  behind  a  track  of  glittering  foam.  It  was  only 
when  Sir  Evan  believed  every  soul  on  board  to  be  rescued 
that  he  again  descended  to  his  anxious  crew,  thus  rejoining  the 
most  attached  clansmen  that  ever  pulled  an  oar,  and  followed  by 
the  other  boats,  crowded  with  refugees,  landed  safely  on  the  little 
rustic  pier  at  Clanmarina,  where  already  Lady  Edith  had  lighted  a 
blazing  bonfire  to  welcome  the  shipwrecked  mariners  and  their 
brave  deliverers. 

It  was  with  rapturous  delight,  yet  with  feelings  very  deeply 
solemnised,  that  the  friends  of  Sir  Evan  and  Allan  received  them 
after  so  gallant  an  exploit  and  so  wonderful  an  escape.  Not  only 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macfarlane  there, 
filled  with  warm-hearted  enthusiasm,  but  even  Lord  Eaglescaim 
and  Father  Eustace  mingled  their  con^atulations  and  rejoicings 
with  the  surrounding  group,  and  showed  a  degree  of  heartfelt 
cordiality  on  the  occasion  which  gratified  Sir  Evan — always  ready 
to  meet  more  than  half-way  every  evidence  of  friendly  intentions — 
and  who  was  received,  when  he  landed,  with  a  cheer  that  might 
have  been  heard  on  the  highest  point  of  Cairngorum. 

Already  among  the  breakers,  covered  with  sheets  of  foam,  were 
scattered  planks,  masts,  rigging,  casks  of  wine,  bales  of  silk,  chests, 
and  boxes,  all  tossing  about,  the  sport  of  that  noble  element  over 
which  the  ruined  ship  had  so  lately  ridden  triumphant.  In  the 
last  boat  which  reached  the  shore  there  was  one  female  and  a  child. 
They  seemed  to  have  been  the  only  passengers  on  board,  and  what 
rank  in  life  the  lady  held  was  not  very  obvious  at  the  moment,  as 
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she  was  elothed  entirely  in  black,  wearing  what  was  either  a  con- 
ventnal  dress  or  the  very  deepest  mourning,  with  a  chain  round 
her  neck  bearing  a  small  miniature,  which  she  grasped  conyul- 
sively  in  her  hand.  She  had  very  singular  eyebrows,  as  they  were 
intensely  black  and  strongly  marked,  as  if  a  band  of  black  velvet 
passed  across  her  forehead,  and  her  whole  countenance  was  livid 
as  marble.  The  fright  and  cold  had  rendered  her  completely 
insensible,  and  every  means  was  used  in  vain  for  the  sufferer's 
restoration.  Father  Eustace,  who  had  an  observant  eye  that 
nothing  could  ever  escape,  now  proposed  that  she  should  be  taken 
in  Lor^  Eaglescaim's  carriage  to  Eaglescaim  Castle,  adding,  that 
he  proposed  this  for  a  reason  which  no  one  present  could  endeavor 
dispute — that  she  wasprobablyof  his  own  persuasion,  and  it  naturally 
became  his  province,  therefore,  to  afford  her,  if  she  recovered,  his 
spiritual  advice  and  consolations.  The  little  girl,  a  beautiful  child 
of  about  ten  years  old,  had  already  fallen  asleep  in  the  arms  of 
Lady  Edith,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  M'Ronald,  the  butler, 
conveyed  her  to  a  warm  bed  in  the  lodge,  only  a  few  paces  distant 
from  the  pier,  where  she  was  left  undisturbed  and  almost  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  providing  food  and  lodging  for  so 
many  unexpected  guests  in  the  village  and  castle. 

When  Lady  Edith  some  hours  afterwards  revisited  the  sleeping 
quarters  of  her  little  stranger-guest,  she  became  astonished  at  the 
child's  singular  beauty.  Large  masses  of  long  dark  ringlets  lay 
streaming  over  the  pillow,  and  rippling  over  the  small  white, 
well-turned  shoulders ;  and  the  little  girl's  long,  dark  eye-lashes — 
the  longest  and  darkest  she  had  ever  seen — contrasted  singularly 
with  the  dazzling  skin,  transparent  as  alabaster,  and  tinged  on  the 
cheek  with  a  delicate  pink,  which  gave  a  hue  of  brilliancy  to  her 
lovely  complexion,  more  of  the  English  than  of  the  Spanish  cha- 
racter. The  young  sleeper,  when  she  awoke,  was  so  feverish  and 
nervous  from  the  shock  and  chill  of  the  previous  night,  that  Mr. 
Clinton,  in  his  capacity  of  doctor,  recoQimended  that  for  several 
days  she  should  remain  in  bed  at  Caimgorum  Castle,  where  she 
had  been  already  conveyed,  and  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  as  the 
slightest  agitation  would  evidently  be  attended  with  danger. 
When  Lady  Edith  proceeded  to  Eaglescaim  Castle,  next  morning, 
that  she  might  convey  this  intelligence  to  the  party  there,  she  was 
struck  with  a  singular  degree  of  excitement  manifest  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lord  Eaglescaim,  while  even  the  usually  passive 
features  of  Father  Eiistace  betrayed  more  expression  than  they 
were  usoally  allowed  to  wear,  when  he  approached  LaA:<j  ^S^^v^ 
3a 
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who  requested  to  see  the  rescued  lady,  that  she  might  tell  her  some 
particulars  of  the  child's  indisposition.  Father  Eustace  replied 
that  his  own  patient  was  also  yery  ill,  much  more  seriously  so  than 
the  child,  heing  even  violently  delirious ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  speak  to  the  suffering  stranger,  or  even 
to  see  her,  except  Lady  Eaglescairn  and  himself;  but  he  under- 
took, as  soon  as  she  was  able  for  any  conyersation,  to  tell  her 
every  particular  that  might  be  communicated  to  him  about  the 
child.  Lady  Edith,  as  she  took  leave,  felt  a  vague  consciousness 
that  there  was  something  not  told  her  on  this  occasion,  as  Father 
Eustace  and  Lord  Eaglescairn  were  each  evidently  appr^ensive, 
when  the  other  spoke,  lest  he  should  say  what  it  seemed  evident 
was  not  to  be  said;  yet  no  conjecture  could  enable  her  to  imagine 
a  secret  already  connected  with  two  strangers,  respecting  whom 
it  seemed  impossible  that  any  one  could  yet  have  obtained  the 
merest  snatch  of  information. 

The  child's  linen  was  marked  in  Spanish  with  the  name  of 
Beatrice  Farinelli,  and  the  whole  dress  in  which  she  had  been 
rescued  was  made  of  the  very  finest  materials;  but  little  else 
belonging  to  her  was  ever  saved  from  the  hungry  waves.  Billow 
after  billow  tossed  the  fated  vessel  like  a  weed  on  the  ocean,  for 
some  stormy  hours,  till  at  length  it  gave  one  more  fearful  lurch, 
and  pitched  headlong  to  the  bottom.  The  captain,  in  witnessing 
this  final  catastrophe,  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  the  wildest 
despair;  and  from  the  little  which  Sir  Evan  could  understand 
of  his  impassioned  exclamations,  mingled  with  every  evidence  of 
anger  and  grief,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  had  been  actually  bound 
on  some  special  mission,  for  which  he  was  to  have  been  most 
liberally  paid,  to  bring  the  lady  and  child  who  were  on  board  to 
this  very  neighborhood.  His  papers  were  all  gone  to  the  bottom, 
with  the  important  orders  which  he  had  received  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  seemed  positive  that  the  bay  in  which  his  ship  had  foundered 
was  the  very  bay  of  which  he  had  been  in  search,  for  all  his 
directions  had  been  most  accurately  given  in  the  missing  chart, 
with  letters,  he  said,  to  several  families  in  the  neighborhood. 
This  account  was  partly  confirmed  by  the  singular  fact,  that  little 
Beatrice  spoke  English  perfectly,  though  wit^  a  slightly  foreign 
accent,  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  what  she  said ;  but 
her  whole  knowledge  of  life  seemed  limited  to  the  walls  of  a 
convent,  where  a  sister  Agnes  or  a  sister  Theresa  were  the  only 
friends  of  whom  she  had  any  recollection. 

Sir  Evan  proceeded  next  day  to  Eaglesoaim  Castle,  when  he 
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stated  to  Lord  Eaglescaim  and  Father  Eustace  all  that  the  Spanish 
captain  had  said;  hut  they  hoth  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
captain  wished  to  fonnd  a  claim  to  some  compensation  upon  so 
improhahle  a  statement,  and  that  from  the  Chiefs  imperfect  mode 
of  understanding  his  language,  there  must-  he  some  mistake.  But 
Lord  Eaglescaim  proposed  to  subscrihe  a  sum  for  restoring  the 
shipwrecked  mariners  immediately  to  their  home,  the  munificence 
of  which  astonished  Sir  Evan,  coming  from  one  by  whom  the  verb 
^to  give*  had  neyer  before  seemed  fully  understood. 

When  Sir  Evan  proceeded  to  inquire  of  Lord  Eaglescaim  for  his 
lady-guest,  Father  Eustace  hurriedly  informed  him,  with  a  look 
of  deep  concern,  that  her  mind  continued  still  in  a  very  wandering 
state,  and  that  during  a  short  interral  of  consciousness  she  had 
refused  to  answer  any  of  Lady  Eaglescaim's  inquiries,  but  made 
a  sign  for  him  to  approach,  saying  that  she  liad  taken  a  tow 
of  silence  for  several  years,  and  would  speak  to  no  one  but  a 
confessor.  '  Therefore,'  added  Father  Eustace,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  and  his  usual  sublime  repose  of  manner,  *  if  you  have 
any  communication  to  make,  let  it  be  done  through  me.' 

Sir  Evan  had  an  instinctive  penetration  that  seldom  deceived 
him,  and  he  felt  a  secret  dissatisfaction,  quite  unaccountable  to 
himself,  at  his  whole  interview  with  Lord  Eaglescaim  and  Father 
Eustace.  There  was  the  evident  restraint  of  something  on  their 
minds  that  could  not  be  told,  and  an  ill-concealed  impatience  to 
send  off  the  captain  and  his  crew,  which  occurred  to  him  after- 
wards as  very  singular;  yet,  as  nothing  more  seemed  likely  to  be 
elicited  from  them,  or  possible  to  be  discovered,  the  Chief  took 
immediate  measures  for  shipping  off  the  homeless  strangers  at  the 
nearest  port,  all  tho  arrangements  for  which  he  made  in  about  ten 
days,  with  the  liberality  and  sympathising  kindness  invariably  a 
part  of  his  nature. 

Sir  Evan  during  the  whole  week  £uled  in  all  his  endeavors  to 
see  the  Spanish  lady,  who  was  represented  to  him  as  being 
unconquerably  averse  to  meet  any  one  but  a  priest ;  meanwhile, 
therefore,  he  prepared  letters  for  the  Bishop  of  Corunna,  for  the 
English  consul  there,  for  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  and 
for  every  one  else  who,  he  thought  it  likely,  might  find  out  the 
friends  of  his  little  guest,  if  she  had  any.  The  little  Beatrice 
continued  long  very  unwell,  at  Caimgorum  Castle;  but  still 
every  proposal  Sir  Evan  again  made  to  see  the  lady  at  Eaglescaim 
Castle,  in  case,  through  his  extensive  knowledge  of  languages,  he 
might  be  able  to  write  to  her  friends  abroad,  ^«a  &o  o^ii^^  x^oec^vj^ 
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and  80  almost  angrily  set  aside,  that,  with  increasing  surprise  and 
perplexity,  he  relinquished  that  suhject  entirely. 

The  Spanish  captain  and  crew  were  to  depart  for  Glasgow  in  a 
fishing-Tessel,  which  had  been  engaged  to  lay  off  Clanmarina  Bay 
in  passing,  to  pick  them  up,  and  Sir  Evan,  having  proyided  in 
every  way  for  their  comfort  and  safety,  accompanied  these  foreign 
wanderers  to  the  pier.  When  they  were  about  to  push  off,  and 
the  Chief  with  his  followers  waved  their  caps  as  a  last  farewell,  the 
Spanish  captain,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  at  the  same  time 
counting  his  beads,  but  who  had  seemed  all  day  evidently  in  a 
state  of  extreme  agitation,  suddenly  started  up,  threw  down  tiie 
rosary  and  tobacco,  sprung  back  upon  the  shore,  and  grasping 
Sir  Evan  almost  convulsively  by  the  arm,  said  in  low  trembling 
accents : 

*  You  saved  my  life,  and  I  am  treating  you  like  a  villain !  The 
Pope  himself  could  not  by  his  absolution  make  my  eonscienee  easy 
in  doing  so,  nor  all  the  Father  Eustaces  in  Christendom.  Here 
is  an  amber  rosary  and  a  golden  crucifix  belonging  to  that  ohild, 
which  I  secreted  during  the  wreck ;  and  let  me  confess,  besides, 
that  those  letters  you  enjoined  me  to  deliver  at  Corunna  never  can 
reach  their  destination.  When  I  went  to  confession  last  night  at 
Eaglescaim  Abbey,  Father  Eustace  laid  his  injunction  on  me  te 
destroy  them  before  he  would  give  me  absohitiott;  I  was  rascal 
enough  to  do  so  in  his  presence.  There  is  some  mystery  ahovA 
that  child  evidently,  therefore  never  entrust  her,  if  you  can  avoid 
it,  to  Father  Eustace,  for  his  object  is  to  take  her  from  your  care, 
and  it  is  in  this  neighborhood!  am  certain  that  her  friends  were  to 
have  been  found,  though  I  think  she  has  found  some  enemies  too.' 

The  Spaniard  hastened  to  resume  his  seat  on  board  the  depart- 
ing boat,  and  Sir  Evan  walked  musingly  back  to.  ida  own  fireside, 
where  he  communicated  to  Lady  Edith  and  Mr.  Herbert  the  sin> 
gular  acknowledgment  made  to  him  so  unexpectedly,  and  which 
filled  the  whole  party  with  amazement  and  with  indigna&on,  as 
well  as  with  new  interest  in  the  child^s  future  destination.  Lady 
Edith  had  already  become  deeply  interested  in  the  lovely,  intellii- 
gent  little  Beatrice ;  but,  though  educated  in  some  convent  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  refinement  in  every  graceful  accompUshmenii,  and 
even  in  many  literary  acquirements,  she  seemed  almost  incredibly 
uninformed  when  Lady  Edith  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  her 
ignorance,  and  discovered  the  utter  prostration  of  the  girl's  fiue 
young  intellect.  She  was  in  midnight  darkness  as  to  every  person, 
place,  or  thing  beyond  the  walls  of  hes  convent.    In  respect  to 
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religion  her  whole  faith  seemed  to  be  wasted  on  legends  of  saints, 
no  better  than  fairy  tales,  and  on  imaginary  miracles,  performed 
by  lifeless  images,  of  which  a  modem  conjuror  would  haye  been 
ashamed. 

'  I  am  not  sorpriBed  at  any  ignorance  in  one  who  emerges  from 
a  Spanish  conyent/  said  Mr.  Herbert.  *  At  Madrid,  once,  I  saw  a 
gentleman,  otherwise  well  educated,  come  into  an  image-maker's 
warehouse  and  bespeak  to-  order  a  fijgure  of  St.  Anthony,  very 
much  as  he  would  bespeak  an  eight-day  clock  or  a  mahogany  ward- 
robe. He  ordered  the  intended  saint  to  be  made  of  the  best 
Norway  deal,  four  feet  six  in  height,  rather  thin,  of  a  grave  coun- 
tenance, with  a  straight  nose,  and  the  hands  clasped.  It  went 
home,  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  was  altered,  re-modelled, 
and  at  last  improved  to  suit  the  owner's  taste.  With  the  rest  of 
the  wood  he  desired  that  a  chest  of  drawers  should  be  made. 
Then  the  image  was  brought  to  his  house  in  state,  and  worshipped 
there.  Another  was  made  from  the  same  piece  of  timber  to  repre- 
sent St.  Theresa,  which  was  then  placed  in  a  niche  near  the  bridge 
oi  St.  Benedict,  and  lighted  with  a  glimmering  lamp  at  night. 
I  have  seen  thousands  on  their  bended  knees  in  the  muddy  streets, 
gibbering  Latin  prayers  to  that  bit  of  stick,  beating  their  breasts, 
imploring  its  intercession,  kissiog  its  toe,  bending  down  their  fore- 
heads to  touch  the  feet,  and  of  course,  as  the  most  necessary  part 
of  the  ceremony,  dropping  money  into  a  box  by  its  side.' 

<  Let  us  hope,'  said  Lady  Edith  with  benevolent  ardor,  Hhat 
the  little  Beatrice  having  been  shipwrecked  on  our  shores,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  save  her  from  a  far  worse  shipwreck  of  the  soul.' 

^Yes,'  answered  Sir  Evan  earnestly,  'fbr  never  did  I  see  the 
hideous  superstition  of  her  countrymen  more  degradiugly  testified 
than  yesterday,  when  some  of  the  terrified  sailors  were  beating  an 
image  of  St.  Veronica,  as  large  as  Hfe,  in  revenge  for  their  losses, 
and  others  were  frantically  praying  to  it,  bruised  and  battered  as 
it  was  by  so  long  drifting^  among  the  rocks.' 

<  Little  Beatrice  has  evidently  never  heard  of  a  Bible,'  said  Lady 
Edith,  *and  yesterday  Allan  found  the  poor  child  on  her  bare 
knees,  in  the  marble  hall,  rapidly  counting  over  her  beads  before 
the  stucco  busts  of  Archbishop  Leighton  and  Dr.  Chalmers ! ' 

^There  are  few  better  saints  in  the  Spanish  calendar,  and  no 
men  who  would  have  been  more  unwilling  to  take  a  place  among 
them,'  said  Sir  Evan,  unable  to  resist  a  smile.  *Who  would 
believe  that  human  beings  had  actually  been  degraded  to  the 
idolatvy  of  wooden  images,  no  more  able  to  l^ii^  t\iAm  ^St^asi  Xisi^ 
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wooden  floor  on  whicli  they  stand,  if  instances  of  that  strange  in- 
fatuation were  not  still  seen  on  the  visible  earth,  and  even  among 
nations  calling  themselves  civilised?  Who  would  believe  there 
can  be  any  serious  fear  that  the  worship  of  dolls  or  idols  may  ever 
be  revived  in  educated  Britain  ?  Yet  is  it  not  among  her  most 
learned  and  talented  men  that  converts  have  been  lately  found 
to  such  modem  paganism  ? ' 

*  As  Bishop  Warburton  says,  "  The  gods,  temples,  and  ceremonies 
of  pagan  times  were  adapted  by  Papists  to  Christianity,' "  observed 
Mr.  Herbert.  *  The  bronze  statue  of  Jupiter  became  St.  Peter,  and 
Juno  has  transmitted  her  peacock  feathers  to  the  state  insignia  of 
the  Pope.  It  remained  for  more  modern  days  to  discover  that 
St.  Peter's  chair  was  a  convert  from  Mahometanism.* 

*  It  has  been  well  observed,'  said  Sir  Evan,  *  that  religion  is  the 
flight  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  man  to  the  invisible  spirit  of  Grod ; 
but  sculpture  and  painting  are  splendid  hindrances  and  beautiful 
impediments  to  its  flight.' 

*  Jupiter's  bronze  statue  has  the  great  toe  literally  worn  away 
by  the  pilgrims  daily  kissing  it  in  memory  of  the  apostle  Peter. 
I  remember  seeing  beggars  come  indiscriminately  with  thieves, 
monks,  and  ladies,  who  all  carefully  wiped  the  remains  of  the  toe, 
the  ladies  using  their  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs,  before 
taking  their  turn  to  salute  this  transformed  Jupiter.  His  foot 
reminded  me  of  the  golden  image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
before  which  the  captive  Israelites  were  commanded  to  bend  the 
knee.' 

*  How  astonishing  to  us,*  observed  Lady  Edith,  *  seem  the  con- 
stant relapses  of  the  Israelites  into  idolatry.  Their  infatuation  in 
manufacturing  the  golden  calf  of  Aaron  appeared  always  to  me 
nearly  incredible ;  but  in  our  own  country  now  we  hear  of  an 
educated  man  from  one  of  our  own  universities  presenting  a 
silver  cradle,  in  token  of  adoration,  to  an  image.  That  little 
hideous  doll  has  a  carriage  at  Home  more  splendid  than  the  Lord 
Mayor's  state  coach,  and  receives  a  higher  fee  than  any  physician 
for  driving  about  to  perform  miraculous  cures.' 

*  Nothing  can  be  ^ore  splendid  than  the  statue  of  Juno  at 
Home,  now  adorned  to  represent  the  Virgin  Mary,'  said  Mr. 
Herbert.  *  She  wears  diamonds  that  an  empress  could  not  mat^if 
but  her  votaries  have  committed  an  absurd  anachronism  by  puttiflg 
on  their  idol  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  beiug  ornaments  of  very  modem 
invention.  That  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  bad  taste  of  putting 
jewels  at  all  upon  one  whose  vocation  on  earth  was  to  set  us  an 
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example  of  humility  and  every  other  private  Tirtue  in  humble 
Ufe.' 

'  The  Papists  are  like  the  people  of  Lystra,  who,  when  they  saw 
Paul  cure  a  lame  man,  exclaimed,  **  The  gods  are  come  down  to  Us 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  And  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter,  and 
Paul,  Mercurius."  '♦ 

*  Yet,'  added  Lady  Edith,  *  when  the  priest  of  Jupiter  brought 
oxen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  sacrifice 
with  the  people,  Barnabas  and  Paul  **  rent  their  clothes,  and  ran 
in  among  the  people,  crying  out  and  saying,  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these 
things  ?  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you,  and  preach 
unto  you  that  ye  should  turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  livifl]g 
God!"' 

*  It  was  well  that  Hezekiah  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent 
because  the  Israelites  burned  incense  to  it,'  replied  Sir  Evan; 
*  but,  in  the  country  of  our  little  Beatrice,  the  Spanish  peasantry 
treat  their  idols  with  but  little  reverence  at  times.  When  events 
oocur  contrary  to  their  prayers  they  revile  these  lifeless  dolls  in 
the  grossest  language,  and  habitually  make  jests  upon  them,  so 
that  the  mixture  in  Spain  seemed  to  me  very  strange  of  grandeur 
and  vulgarity,  of  the  sublime  and  almost  of  the  ridiculous.' 

*  The  Italian  banditti  wear  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  suspended 
from  their  throat,  which  is  an  evidence  of  what  every  one  must 
Iko,  that  as  superstition  rises  morality  sinks,'  observed  Mr. 
Herbert;  *and  a  picture  of  the  Ykgin  in  the  chapel  under  St. 
Peter's  bears  an  inscription  to  say  that  it  miraculously  shed  blood 
when  struck  by  a  stone.' 

*  The  Papists  say  that  it  requires  a  "  Catholic  mind"  to  under- 
stand the  worship  of  images,  and  it  certainly  must  require  a  very 
peculiar  state  of  mind  indeed  to  take  in  idolatry  of  images  and 
relics,'  answered  Mr.  Herbert.  <In  the  Greek  Church,  where 
images  are  not  so  fuUy  sanctioned,  the  superstitious,  who  cannot  do 
without  visible  objects  to  worship,  have  adopted  a  most  shocking 
substitute.  At  Moscow  I  have  seen  men  of  the  lowest  description 
hired  on  Good  Friday  to  represent  our  Divine  Lord.  These  mere 
ruffian  peasants  are  tied  with  ropes  to  a  cross,  and  if  any  little 
accident  causes  them  annoyance,  when  the  ceremony  of  elevating 
it  takes  place,  they  swear  and  storm  in  the  most  fearful  language. 
Every  Popish  priest  is  bound  daily  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Bre- 
Tiary,  otherwise  he  is  considered  in  a  state  of  sin  unfit  to  perform 
Mass.    You  may  therefore  see  the  Padres  often  hurriedly  reading 

•  Acts  xiT,  11. 
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tlieir  inevitable  portion  at  the  road-side  or  in  tlie  diligences,  thng 
forming  their  whole  minds  and  thoughts  upon  that  one  modeL 
The  whole  volume  is  adorned  with  miraculous  legends  that  excel 
those  of  Ovid.  Tales  are  related  by  the  Papists  of  saints  who 
had  their  heads  cut  off,  and  walked  with  them  afterwards  under 
their  arms,  or  of ' 

*  That  reminds  me,'  interrupted  Sir  Evan,  *  that  in  the  church 
of  St.  Stefano  Rotimda,  I  saw  a  representation  of  St.  Dionysius 
walking  in  full  episcopal  robes,  leading  a  procession,  and  holding 
his  head  in  his  hand,  streaming  with  blood.' 

*  Only  fancy  any  honest,  sensible,  John  Bull  Englishman  being 
asked  deliberately  to  believe  such  a  story,'  said  Lady  Edith. 
*  Yet,  strange  to  say,  there  are  educated  English  converts  so  fond 
of  these  tawdry  images  and  winking  pictures,  that  they  have 
actually  become  the  laughing-stock  of  many  old  established 
Romanists,  who  long  ago  discarded  such  blasphemous  idolatry 
with  merited  contempt.' 

*  The  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin  which  I  saw  at  Saragossa, 
supposed  to  perform  miracles,  is  a  little  black  doll  dressed  in  scar- 
let satin  and  gold,'  said  Sir  Evan ;  *  and  there  are  rival  dolls  in 
every  city  of  Spain,  where  the  most  angry  jealousy  burns  fiercely 
between  the  inhabitants  respecting  the  superiority  of  their  favorite 
image.  When  I  was  last  in  Spain  a  young  lady  of  large  fortune 
had  been  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  delirious  excitement,  thflit 
she  allowed  her  two  brothers  to  put  her  fe  death,  by  crucifying  her 
on  the  door  of  their  sitting-room,  after  which  they  naturally  suc- 
ceeded to  her  income.' 

*  The  Papists  have  little  difiSiculty  among  heathens  in  making 
what  they  consider  conversions  to  Popery,'  said  Mr.  Herbert.  *  In 
savage  districts  the  natives  are  all  marched  to  the  nearest  river, 
where  they  are  baptised,  and  then  adorned  with  a  little  cross,  hung 
by  a  string  round  their  necks.  The  pagans  are  delighted  with  the 
pretty  little  ornament,  and  feel  quite  at  home,  of  course,  with  idols 
and  images,  when  adopting  a  religion  also  where  they  must  neither 
think  nor  pray  for  themselves ;  they  have  all  intellect  enough  to 
sit  as  the  people  sit,  while  others  think  and  pray  for  them.' 

<  It  is  an  interesting  thought,'  said  Lady  Edith,  ^  that,  as  we 
feeble  and  sinful  mortals  could  not  have  borne  the  glorious  vision  of 
our  Creator,  the  Divine  Saviour  of  man  assumed  a  human  form  to 
adapt  himself  to  our  nature  and  necessities ;  but  the  Romanists 
seem  still  to  find  their  senses  so  dazzled  by  contemplating  the  holy 
and  majestic  character  of  our  Divine  Redeemer,  that  they  have 
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recourse  to  the  intercessioii  of  the  angels ;  but  even  the  angels 
being  too  bright  for  their  contemplation,  they  have  had  recourse 
to  canonising  the  saints ;  but  finding  even  they  were  too  dazzling 
in  their  glorified  state,  they  have  recourse  to  images  of  these  saints ; 
and,  at  last,  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  their  superiority,  the 
Papisls  take  a  living  mortal  man,  sinful  like  themselves,  and  seeing 
him  ordained  to  be  a  priest,  they  finally  transfer  to  him  that  office 
of  intercession  which  our  Saviour  came  on  earth  to  assume  himself. 
Thus  you  see  Lord  Eaglescaim  dines,  and  walks,  and  talks  politics 
every  day  with  Father  Eustace,  to  whom  he  afterwards  confesses 
the  sins  of  idle  talking  or  infringing  on  a  fast,  which  they  have 
probably  committed  together,  and  for  whiiJh  he  receives  a  very 
easy  absolution  in  his  own  house/ 

'  It  is  time  now  for  all  the  fearful  evils  of  Eomanism  to  be 
pointed  out  in  every  house  throughout  Great  Britain,  as  the  people 
have  not  in  general  been  preparing  their  minds  against  the  danger 
in  England,  nor  bringing  up  their  children  to  apprehend  the  prac- 
tised wiles  of  Jesuitism,'  continued  Sir  Evan,  in  a  voice  both  solemn 
and  impressive :  '  few  men  on  earth  are  so  practised  from  their 
earliest  youth  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause  as  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  often  controlled  the  most  despotic  monarchs.  At 
the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  Acquaviva,  already  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  reigned  over  every  cabinet  in  Europe,  and  their  present 
aim  is  again  to  make  England  revolve  obediently  around  their 
orbit.  Under  Jesuitical  influence  our  nation  would  soon  have  to 
mourn  over  divided  families,  prostrated  intellects,  confiscated  in- 
comes, alienated  friends,  forfeited  Bibles,  and  the  iron  rule  of  a 
false  religion,  which  substitutes  the  senses  for  the  spirit,  earth  for 
heaven,  and  man  for  God.  Such  a  superstition  is  characterised  in 
Holy  Scripture  as  *  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  all  manner  of 
uucleanness.' 

*  Their  gods  but  gold  and  silver  are, 

The  works  of  mortal  hands ) 
With  speechless  mouth  and  sightless  eyes, 

The  molten  idol  stands.' 

There  are  sometimes  conversations  heard  once  in  our  lives  by  an 
apparent  accident,  which  remain  engraved  on  our  memory,  and 
make  us  think  for  ever,  especially  when  for  the  first  time  they  call 
up  refiection  to  an  unaccustomed  mind.  Beatrice  was  seated  on  a 
stool  at  the  feet  of  Lady  Edith  while  these  remarks  were  made, 
some  of  which  she  partially  understood,  and  they  long  afterwards 
haunted  her  recoUectioju    She  had  in  her  arms  a  laigQ  doXV,  ^v<c^ 
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her  that  day  by  Lady  Edith,  who  had  purchased  it  at  a  charity 
bazaar  in  Cromarty.  Whenever  she  looked  at  it  afterwards,  and 
polled  the  wire  to  open  or  shut'  the  eyes,  she  became  reminded  of 
so  much  as  she  had  understood  of  what  passed,  and  pursued  the 
subject  in  subsequent  years  to  its  very  centre,  under  the  tuition  of 
those  into  whose  affectionate  care  she  had  fortunately  fallen.'  Sir 
Evan  and  Lady  Edith  having  resolved  to  be  her  friends,  and  even 
more  than  friends,  instructed  Beatrice  by  degrees,  during  the  long 
lapse  of  years,  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  theology,  being  con- 
scious that,  if  ever  reclaimed  by  her  Spanish  relatives,  it  would  bo 
no  superficial  knowledge  that  could  enable  her  to  withstand  the 
wiles  by  which  she  would  be  immediately  beset. 

'  It  will  not  do,'  said  Lady  Edith  afterwards,  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Clinton,  *  merely  to  fill  this  dear  girl's  heart  and  soul 
with  music,  painting,  languages,  arts,  sciences,  and  dancing,  which 
are  too  often  thought  to  be  all  the  acquirements  necessary  for  life. 
How  many  now  are  thrust  out  into  the  arena  of  life  totally  unin- 
structed  in  the  part  they  are  really  to  act,  surrounded,  as  every 
mortal  must  sooner  or  later  be,  by  perplexities,  tried  by  tempta^ 
tions,  infatuated  with  pleasure,  or  wrung  with  sorrows.  Who 
does  not  pity  any  girl  plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  society  without 
a  conception  how  difficult  a  thing  human  life  is  i  The  whole  hap- 
piness of  her  existence  may  be  shipwrecked  by  one  heedless  ac- 
tion, by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  its  objects,  by  a  false  estimate  of 
its  attachments,  or  by  any  one  headlong  impulse  of  a  young,  unso- 
phisticated, and  affectionate  heart.  Above  all,  in  the  case  of 
Beatrice,  we  must  guard  her  mind  against  the  present  tendency  of 
idle  enthusiastic  young  minds  to  Romanism,  that  fearful  blight  to 
the  intellect  and  happiness  of  all  who  embrace  its  withering 
tenets.' 

*She  will  receive  from  you,'  replied  Mrs.  Clinton  earnestly, 
*  what  I  consider  the  best  part  of  education,  so  strangely  neglected 
by  many  mothers  in  our  day,  the  familiar  companionship  and 
conversation  of  one  whose  experience  in  life  can  direct  her 
judgment  for  future  years  in  the  prospects,  hopes,  and  objects 
of  existence.* 
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'  Wolres  shall  racoeed  for  teachers,  gricTons  wolves, 
'Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 
Of  lucre  and  ambition ;  and  the  trttth 
With  snperstition  and  tradition's  taint. 
Left  only  in  these  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 
Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  names. 
Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  power :  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 
The  Spirit  of  God,  promised  alike  and  given 
To:b11  believers.'  '  Mili'on. 

Thb  next  day  after  this  conversation  Sir  Evan  sent  a  friendly  note 
to  Lord  Eaglescaim,  announcing  that  more  than  a  week  having 
elapsed  he  meant  to  call  at  the  castle  next  day  at  four  o'clock, 
with  Lady  Edith,  when  he  trusted  that  no  impediment  would  he 
permitted  to  interfere  with  their  seeing  the  Spanish  lady,  who  had 
been  recently  delivered  from  shipwreck,  as  he  felt  entitled  to  an 
interview,  and  was  resolved  to  obtain  one,  even  though  she  might 
choose'  to  observe  her  vow  by  remaining  both  deaf  and  dumb 
during  their  whole  visit. 

*  How  very  strange,'  said  Sir  Evan  to  Mr.  Herbert  when 
folding  up  his  letter,  *  are  these  Popish  vows  to  abstain  from  the 
common  functions  of  nature — sleep,  food,  or  speech !  Suppose  I 
could  make  a  vow  only  to  inhale  my  breath  six  times  in  a  minute 
instead  of  sixty,  how  usefully  my  attention  would  be  occupied  in 
the  painful  effort  to  check  the  inclination  to  breathe,  which  is,  in 
feet,  a  very  innocent  indulgence.' 

*  Two-thirds  of  the  insane  patients  in  a  mad-house  chiefly  show 
their  derangement  by  an  intention  of  starving  themselves  to  death ; 
most  of  them  are  sleepless,  and  many  are  voluntarily  dumb,' 
replied  Mr,  Herbert.  *  *I  think  those  well-meaning  persons 
who  so  closely  imitate  the  effects  of  derangement  reduce  the 
vigor  of  mind  and  body,  till  they  become  more  UoVAe  \.q  ^<(s^ 
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strange  delusions,  which  cause  Papists  to  '^  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams."  * 

*  There  is  quite  a  new  code  of  sins  in  the  Popish  world/ 
ohserved  Sir  Eyan,  sealing  his  letter;  Uhe  sin  of  reading  the 
Bible,  of  eating,  of  sleeping,  of  marrying,  of  having  one's  own 
opinion,  or  of  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  and  their  code  of 
virtue  is  to  make  unnecessary  vows  against  those  very  necessaries 
of  life  which  God  has  appointed  as  the  means  of  our  existence  and 
of  our  improvement.  Suppose  the  birds  were  suddenly  to  think 
it  wrong  to  sing,  would  they  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  creation 
better  by  leaving  off?  * 

The  carriage  which  was  to  convey  Sir  Evan  to  Eaglescaim 
Castle  stood  already  at  the  door  next  morning,  and  Lady  Edith 
had  taken  her  seat,  when  to  their  astonishment  Father  Eustace 
appeared  in  the  approach,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Chief,  with  a 
look  of  resolute  calmness,  evidently  assumed  with  great  effort,  for 
his  handsome  dark  face  was  lividly  pale,  and  his  firmly-clenched 
mouth  bore  an  expression  of  reckless  determination. 

*  I  am  come,'  he  said,  endeavoring  to  'speak  in  a  careless  con- 
versational tone,  '  to  save  you  a  useless  drive.  Madame  Farinelliy 
our  foreign  guest,  has  taken,  contrary  to  my  advice,  a  very  decided 
step,  by  retiring  for  some  weeks  of  solitude  and  penance  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Columba,  at  Inverness,  where  she  wishes  to  collect 
her  mind  and  thoughts,  after  the  terrors  of  shipwreck  and  the 
delirium  which  so  calamitously  followed.  She  desires  me  to 
convey  her  thanks  to  you  for  her  wonderful  deliverance,  an  obliga* 
tion  which  she  can  never  possibly  either  forget  or  repay ;  and  I 
am  also  empowered  to  relieve  you  from  the  charge  of  her  little 
girl,  who  is  to  join  Madame  Farinelli  at  Inverness.' 

Sir  Evan  fixed-  his  firm  intelligent  eye  with  penetrating  exami- 
nation on  the  handsome  countenance  of  Father  Eustace,  which 
looked  immoveable  as  a  mask,  when  the  Chief  replied  in  accents 
of  stern  reproof  and  of  contemptuous  indignation : 

'  You  axe  deceiving  me,  and  I  know  it,  Father  Eustace.  It  may 
perhaps  hurt  your  conscience  to  be  found  out,  and  it  has  most 
deeply  shocked  me  that  you  are.  The  Spanish  captain  has  re- 
vealed that  letters  of  mine  which  were  entrusted  to  him  were  at 
your  instigation  destroyed.  Lord  Eaglescairn  cannot  surely  be 
cognisant  of  this  crime  ?  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  suspect  that 
possible,  therefore  to  him  I  shall  immediately  communicate  the 
very  painful  discovery  of  so  much  guilt  on  your  part,  the  induce- 
ment to  which  seems  totally  inconceivable.     This  attempt  to 
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intercept  my  oommnnications  must  prove  utterly  nnaTailing,  as  I 
shall  send  duplicates  of  my  letters  by  the  sure  yehicle  of  the  post 
immediately/ 

Father  Eustace  assumed  the*  aspect  of  a  man  meekly  suffering 
under  a  false  accusation,  raised  his  eye-brows,  dropped  his  eye-lids, 
bent  his  head,  and  remained  for  seyeral^ minutes  perfectly  silent; 
but,  as  Sir  Evan  resolutely  waited  for  an  answer,  he  said,  *  I  had  a 
bad  opinion  of  that  shipwrecked  captain  from  the  first,  and  this 
lying  invention  of  his  confirms  it.  He  has  stolen  a  sum  of  money 
from  Lord  Eaglescaim,  but  he  cannot  steal  from  me  my  reputation 
for  honor  and  integrity  with  any  but  heretics.  I  leave  you  to  form 
what  opinion  of  my  faith  and  conduct  suits  you  best.  Sir  Evan, 
and  I  shall  only  remain  here  to  receive  the  girl  who  is  committed 
by  her  mother  to  my  care.* 

*  That  remains  to  be  seen,*  replied  Sir  Evan,  gazing  at  Father 
Eustace  with  most  disconcerting  earnestness.  <  Till  I  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  strange  lady,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips 
what  are  her  wishes  in  respect  to  the  little  Beatrice,  she  shall 
remain  under  my  guardianship.* 

'Impossible ! '  exclaimed  Father  Eustace,  with  not  the  most  ami- 
able expression  a  face  could  display ;  *  you  surely  cannot  intend  to 
dispute  a  mother's  prerogative  when  she  sends  for  her  own  child  ?  * 

'  Not  if  it  is  proved  that  the  little  girl  is  hers,  and  that  these 
are  her  own  unbiassed  wishes.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
my  personally  seeing  the  lady  with  whom  you  so  unaccountably 
refuse  me  an  interview.  Beatrice  Farinelli  shall  remain  under  the 
charge  of  Lady  Edith,  and  under  my  roof,  till  I  see  and  speak  to 
any  one  who  professes  to  have  a  superior  right.  Her  destination 
was  to  this  neighborhood,  therefore  we  cannot  doubt  that  letters 
will  follow  her  from  Corunna,  to  intimate  where  her  home  ought 
to  be,  if  you  are  stUl  unable  to  gather  these  particulars  from  the 
lady  herself.  By  some  means  or  other  I  shall  see  the  shipwrecked 
stranger,  even  though  legal  means  should  become  necessary  to 
obtain  the  interview  which  you  so  unwarrantably  deny  me.* 

Father  Eustace  looked  very  grand  and  injured  as  he  turned 
away,  but  seeing  with  very  uncomfortable  distinctness  that  Sir 
Evan  desired  to  hold  no  further  communication  with  him,  and  had 
no  idea  of  yielding  another  thought  to  his  decision  that  the  child 
should  remain  at  Caimgorum  Castle  till  a  legal  guardian  appeared, 
and  personally  proved  a  right  to  claim  her,  the  disappointed  and 
apparently  indignant  priest,  with  a  look  at  Sir  Evan  as  if  consider- 
ing how  he  could  most  speedily  annihilate  him,  slowly  departed* 
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The  laws  of  England,  which  give  liberty  to  every  individual  in 
Britain,  do  not  yet  throw  the  light  of  freedom  within  the  walto  of 
any  Popish  convent,  and  no  effort  that  Sir  Evan  could  ever  after- 
wards make,  enabled  him  to  see  the  Spanish  stranger.  He  even 
went  to  make  inquiries  at  Inverness  in  person,  and  was  told  by  the 
Abbess  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Columba,  in  her  most  smiling  and 
fascinating  tones,  that  the  Spanish  stranger  wished  to  see  no  one, 
and,  on  a  second  visit,  that  she  had  suddenly  found  an  unexpected 
opportunity  to  return  home,  and  that  she  had  gone,  intending  to 
send,  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Spain,  a  trusty  messenger  for  the 
young  Beatrice.  No  such  messenger  ever  came,  and  when  Sir 
Evan  more  than  once  endeavored  to  extract  some  information 
irom  Father  Eustace,  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  an  iceberg, 
unless  he  would  consent  to  deliver  the  little  foundling  up  to  Father 
Eustace's  custody. 

The  rolling  years  of  time  passed  away  without  further  notice 
being  ever  taken  by  any  one,  beyond  the  family  circle  of  Sir  Evan, 
that  such  a  child  .existed  on  the  earth  as  Beatrice  FarineUi;  and 
nothing  that  the  Chief  could  say  to  Lord  Eaglescaim  on  that  sub- 
ject made  the  slightest  impression  on  him  in  reference  to  the 
strange  conduct  of  Father  Eustace,  whom  he  considered  now  as  a 
solemn  impostor,  and  who  passed  him  when  they  accidentally  met 
in  future  with  the  vacant  stare  of  an  absent,  self-absorbed  stranger. 

Lady  Edith  Tremome  had  a  peculiar  genius  for  attaching  chil- 
dren most  devotedly  to  herself;  no  one  had  a  more  perfect  manner 
for  every  occasion,  and  the  rapturous  delight  with  which  she  was 
invariably  welcomed  by  the  young  pupils  at  the  village  school  was 
to  a  heart  like  hers,  formed  for  every  kind  impulse  or  useful 
principle,  a  most  inestimable  pleasure. 

Sir  Evan,  feeling  a  judicious  dread  of  too  precocious  an  intellect, 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  his  young  nephew  Allan 
from  becoming  a  juvenile  prodigy,  .under  the  tuition  of  his  English 
preceptor,  Mr.  Herbert,  whose  accurate  scholarship  and  enlight- 
ened piety  rendered  him  the  most  delightful  of  inmates  at  Caim- 
gorum  Castle,  and  enabled  him  advantageously  to  assist  Mr.  Clinton 
in  all  his  clerical  duties ;  but  he  was  prevailed  on  about  this  time 
to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Inverness,  and  when  the  time  of  his 
departure  came,  the  Chief  resolved  that  his  nepheVs  well-stored 
mind  should  be  allowed  for  a  few  months  to  lie  fallow.  '  I  shall 
confirm  your  ignorance  by  getting  a  new  tutor  soon,  Allan,' 
observed  his  unde  smiling ;  <  but  a  little  idleness  will  render  the 
after-crop  the  more  vigoroiis. 
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So  great  was  the  grief  of  many  among  the  poor  at  Clanmarina 
for  the  departure  of  the  new  Bishop,  that  Sir  Eyan  smilingly  said 
to  him,  *  How  truly  did  Luther  observe  that  every  man  is  bom  with 
a  Pope  in  his  heart !  Such  is  the  almost  idolatrous  attachment  felt 
by  «ven  the  best  Christians  towards  those  clergymen  who  teach 
them  well,  that  each  minister  would  soon  become  a  miniature  Pope. 
I  believe,  Herbert,  it  really  is  time  for  you  to  leave  us,  that  all  in 
this  house  may  look  beyond  mere  human  help.' 

'  There  seems  to  be  in  every  heart  a  natural  idolatry,'  said  Lady 
Edith ;  *  it  is  not  always  even  founded  on  religion,  as,  for  instance, 
Boswell  made  an  idol  of  Johnson,  and  many  do  of  Shakespeare. 
Bishop  Watson  said  he  limited  his  reading  to  Shakespeare  and  the 
Bible ! ' 

'There  certainly  is  a  sort  of  Protestant  Popery  which  would 
arise  in  most  congregations  unless  conscientiously  checked  by  both 
pastor  and  people,'  added  Sir  Evan.  *We  are  all  inclined  to 
believe  our  own  clergyman  infallible — to  hang  up  his  picture 
before  our  eyes,  or  to  station  his  bust  upon  our  chimney-piece, 
and  to  declare,  as  I  do  now,  Herbert,  that  I  know  not  how  on  earth 
we  are  to  get  on  without  you !  It  is  not  every  clergyman  who  has 
strength  of  mind  enough  in  such  circumstances  to  say,  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  "  Why  do  ye  these  things  ? " ' 

From  this  time  LadyEdith  became  Allan's  favorite  companion 
and  confidante,  after  his  excellent  tutor  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
appointed  Bishop  of  Inverness,  and  she  instructed  the  spirited  boy 
while  she  amused  him,  having  obtained  an  influence  over  his  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  his  affection,  almost  unbounded ;  and  now 
the  attachment  of  Beatrice  became  every  successive  year  more 
enthusiastic.  With  characteristic  energy,  Lady  Edith,  considering 
her  present  life  as  the  first  stage  of  an  immortal  mind  in  its 
progress  to  eternity,  had  at  once  assumed  the  entire  duty  of 
educating  the  yoimg  strange^  herself,  and  a  most  apt,  as  well  as  a 
most  interesting,  pupil  she  had  found.  The  two  beautiful  intel- 
ligent young  people,  loving  and  being  beloved  by  all  around,  were 
a  source  of  the  greatest  and  best  happiness  to  Lady  Edith,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  magnetic  influence  over  their  feelings,  by 
the  successful  endeavor  she  constantly  made  to  attach  them  to  her- 
self, and  by  the  benefits  she  conferred  while  enlightening  their 
understandings  and  improving  their  hearts. 

The  effect  of  Lady  Edith's  judicious  training  became  obvious, 
not  only  by  the  mental  energy  she  encouraged  in  Allan,  but  also 
by  the  gentle  sensibility  she  cherished  in  Beatrice,  now  the  vet^ 
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prettiest  creature  and  most  joyous  phantom  to  be  seen  on  earth. 
The  fEur  young  girl,  with  the  rich  bloom  of  a  southern  clime  on 
her  cheek,  could  be  compared  only  to  a  sun-beam,  flitting  gaily  in 
her  girlish  beauty  through  the  grim  old  towers  of  Caimgomm 
Castle,  or  flying  with  fairy  footsteps,  free  as  mountain  air,  oTcr 
the  heather-clad  hills.  She  was  accompanied,  or  rather  pursued 
on  these  excursions,  by  her  high-spirited  and  frolicsome  companion, 
Allan,  with  his  bright  glowing  countenance,  his  mutinous  laugh, 
and  waving  brown  hair,  in  all  the  blooming  animation  of  happy 
thoughtless  boyhood. 

It  was  the  good-humored  delight  of  Sir  Eran,  and  of  *  Aunt 
Edith,'  as  the  children  usually  called  her,  to  animate  his  two 
brilliant  young  guests  by  every  enterprise  suited  to  their  early 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  all  the  serious  importance  of 
implanting  in  both  such  sentiments  and  principles  as  should  con- 
duct them  safely  through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  life  to  a 
better  and  still  happier  existence,  for  which  this  world  is  but 
a  preparatory  school  of  discipline.  Beatrice  Farinelli  at  fifteen 
was  thoroughly  taught  by  Lady  Edith  all  the  graceful  decorations, 
as  well  as  the  essential  principles  of  education.  Not  merely  were 
her  fingers  and  her  feet  well  instructed,  but  her  heart  and  intellect 
were,  moreover,  affectionately  trained  for  the  duties  of  this  world, 
as  well  as  for  the  hopes  of  a  better.  With  the  tenderest  a£fec^on, 
Lady  Edith,  from  day  to  day,  enticed  the  blooming  yoxmg  girl  to 
her  lessons,  and,  increasing  year  by  year  her  efforts,  taught  Beatrice 
by  an  extensive,  liberal,  and  generous,  education  how  to  master 
every  subject  of  intelligent  inquiry,  as  well  as  to  mingle  in 
society  agreeably,  to  converse  with  intelligent  frankness,  and 
to  exercise  every  faculty  for  the  ultimate  improvement  of  her 
heart. 

Above  all  things  Lady  Edith  specially  exercised  the  mind  of 
Beatrice  in  an  enlightened  attachftent  to  the  Protestant  faith ; 
not  a  mere  blind  submission  to  its  creed,  but  a  well-considered 
knowledge  of  its  evidences  and  doctrines.  By  reading  with  her  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Barrow,  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  who  did  more 
than  all  painters,  musicians,  and  poets  can  do  to  adorn  religion,  by 
explaining  the  dignified  simplicity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the 
majestic  purity  of  its  faith,  she  strengthened  the  mind  of  Beatrice 
to  resist  the  inroads  of  mere  outward  ceremonial  and  material 
ornament,  except  in  subordination  to  spiritual  and  intellectual 
devotion,  while  she  showed  her  at  the  same  time  that  mere  human 
beings  must  not  expect  in  this  life  to  have  everything  explained. 
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but  are  destined  to  live  in  a  scene  of  solemn  mystery,  though  of 
implicit  faith. 

One  morning  Lady  Edith,  on  returning  from  her  usual  round  of 
'visits  among  some  poor  people  sick  of  a  fever,  among  whom  it 
seemed  neither  safe  nor  desirable  that  Beatrice  should  be  intro- 
duced, haying  left  her  young  protegee  at  home,  she  was  surprised 
that  she  entered  the  house  without  the  ^vely  girl  having  run  out 
as  usual  to  welcome  her,  and  she  became  still  more  astonished 
neither  to  find  her,  according  to  custom  at  that  hour,  cultivating 
her  flowers  nor  rehearsing  her  music.  Hours  had  passed  since 
Lady  Edith  went  out,  and  the  servants  during  that  time  believed 
that  Beatrice  had  accompanied  her ;  but  now  eevry  search  was 
made  in  rain,  and  the  agitation  of  the  whole  household  became 
extreme.  Never*  was  a  child  more  beloved ;  and  her  absence, 
which  would  have  been  at  any  time  unaccountable,  began  to  cause 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  Sir  Evan,  who  had  despatched 
his  emissaries  in  every  possible  direction,  himself  set  out  towards 
Eaglescaim  Castle,  with  a  secret  misgiving  that  Beatrice  might 
have  been  enticed  there  by  Father  Eustace,  of  whose  sinister 
desire  to  have  her  in  his  power  the  Chief  could  not  entertain  a 
doubt,  however  perplexed  he  felt  to  assign  any  motive  for  wishing 
to  gain  possession  of  so  friendless  an  orphan. 

Lady  Edith  had  met  Sir  Evan  near  th3  lodge,  and  they  were 
hastily  proceeding  together,  when  suddenly  the  old  soldier  who 
had  long  been  Sir  Evan's  regimental  servant,  M'Eonald,  appeared 
as  rapidly  approaching  as  his  stately  military  step  could  allow. 
In  the  decline  of  an  enterprising  and  honorable  life,  he  had  been 
promoted  by  Sir^van,irom  being  the  most  courageous  of  soldiers 
in  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  now  the  most  dignified  and  solemn  of 
butlers  in  the  dining-room,  where,  instead  of  firing  a  voUey  of 
muskets,  he  daily  fired  a  volley  of  corks,  and  hoped  to  conclude 
his  earthly  march  in  the  service  of  a  master  for  whom  he  had 
often  risked  his  life,  and  for,  whom  he  would  any  day  vnllingly 
have  laid  it  dopm.  His  bronzed  face,  covered  with  a  skin  like 
parchment,  became  lighted  up,  as  it  had  often  been  on  leading  a 
forlorn  hope,  when  he  approached  cap  in  hand,  saying,  '  Sir  Evan, 
if  you  please,  Sir,  the  young  lady  is  safe.' 

*How!  where?'  exclaimed  Lady  Edith  eagerly,  and  at  this 
moment  Beatrice  flew  along  the  path,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy 
rushed  into  her  arms,  and  clung  vehemently  to  her,  as  if  still 
under  the  influence  of  some  recent  fright.  Her  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  to  scarlet,  while  eyerj  uo^^ 
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and  then  she  once  more  clasped  her  arms  round  Lady  Edith, 
giving  her  the  rough  eager  kiss  of  an  agitated  and  affectionate 
child.  The  young  girl,  interrupted  hy  sobs  and  tears,  related  that 
a  lady,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  had  entered  the  garden  that  morning, 
and  asked  if  she  could  point  out  the  shortest  way  to  Eaglescaim 
Castle,  which  she  consented  to  do.  On  emerging  at  the  garden 
door,  from  whence  she  iq^ended  to  point  out  the  path,  a  gentle* 
man  habited  like  a  priest  joined  the  lady,  and  they  both  united  in 
requesting  her  to  accompany  them  a  short  way,  as  they  had  some- 
thing of  consequence  to  tell  her.  After  thus  enticing  her  a  mile 
or  two  on,  the  gentleman  proposed  that  she  should  leave  her 
present  home  with  the  lady  who  accompanied  him,  and  who 
would  take  her  at  once  to  relations  all  anxious  for  her  restoration 
to  them.  Beatrice  said  he  spoke  so  eagerly  that  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  away,  and  she  had  been  unwillingly  led  on  till  they 
reached  a  carriage.  This  she  refused  to  enter,  but  she  scarcely  knew 
how  to  escape,  when  fortunately  M' Ronald  appearing  in  his  market 
cart,  she  claimed  his  protection,  and  even  then  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  away.  The  strangers  at  last,  however,  found  themselvee 
obliged  to  yield  her  up,  and,  hurrying  into  the  carriage,  drove  off. 

For  many  subsequent  years  no  more  was  heard  of  any  one  again 
making  an  attempt  on  the  liberty  of  Beatrice. 

Meanwhile  a  spirit  of  true  gentleman-like  and  Christian  hospi- 
tality was  exercised  by  the  Chief  of  Clanalpine  towards  the  many 
distinguished  guests  A:om  England  and  elsewhere,  who  crowded 
northwards  every  autumn  to  enjoy  the  sporting  excitements  o*f  a 
gay  Highland  home,  and  while  the  Chief  delighted  in  the  society 
of  his  relations,  friends,  and  old  brother-officei;^,  he  maintained 
an  enlightened  and  cordial  interest  in  general  society,  as  well  as  in 
the  study  of  nature,  science,  literature,  politics,  and  current  events, 
on  all  of  which  sources  of  thought  he  taught  his  young  nephew 
also  to  keep  an  eye  of  intelligent  curiosity. 

Wherever  or  whenever  Father  Eustace  and  Sir  Evan  met  in 
after  years,  it  appeared  as  if  they  had  never  m^t  before,  did  not 
care  to  meet  then,  and  never  wished  to  meet  hereafter ;  but  with 
respect  to  young  Allan  and  Beatrice,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuit 
was  very  different,  especially  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Herbert 
to  his  episcopal  seat  at  Inverness  left  the  young  man  for  a  short 
time  tutorless,  and  therefore,  when  not,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
with  his  uncle,  occasionally  alone.  Whenever  they  met  by  acci- 
dent— and  that  accident  accidentally  happened  very  often — Father 
Eustace  in  passing  spoke  a  few  worda  of  courteous  kindness  to  the 
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yoimg  sportsman.  If  Allan  were  fishing)  he  had  a  fly  of  peculiar 
*  construction,  the  only  one  saited  to  that  stream,  wliich  he  taught 
the  hoy  how  to  manufacture ;  he  introduced  him  to  the  hest  pools, 
generally  within  Lord  Eaglescairn's  boundary ;  and  pointed  out  one 
day  to  Bea^ce  where  the  loveliest  wild  flowers  abounded  there, 
and  how  to  dry  them  with  all  their  gay  tints  remaining  perfect. 
He  lingered  often  with  the  young  heir  of  Clanalpine,  when  he 
happened  to  be  alone,  and  brought  out  all  the  vast  resources  of 
his  wonderftilly  trained  intellect,  of  his  wide  and  various  erudition, 
to  interest  and  amuse  him;  he  roused  his  curiosity  with  respect 
to  books  of  which  the  boy  had  never  even  heard,  and  at  a  time  when 
Sir  Evan  was  necessarily  absent  for  some  weeks,  having  gone  to 
select  a  tutor  for  his  nephew  at  Oxford,  to  prepare  him  for  that 
university,  Father  Eustace  brought  these  books  to  the  river  side, 
and  thus  happening,  by  mere  accident,  to  have  them  in  his 
pocket,  refid  passages  aloud  to  Allan  of  the  most  exciting  interest, 
which  made  the  young  angler  at  last  almost  forget  to  land  the 
tjrout  when  he  had  hooked  it  ;*  but  the  angler  of  a  different  object 
never  for  a  moment  forgot  his  game.  When  Sir  Evan  returned 
home,  and  Allan  frankly  mentioned  these  interviews,  the  Chief,  with  . 
a  burst  of  uncontrollable  contempt,  interdicted  the  continuance  of 
such  clandestine  assiduities  on  the  part  of  Father  Eustace,  and 
secretly  congratulated  himself  in  having  ended  this  guerilla 
warfare  of  stratagem,  by  securing  for  Allan  the  most  Protestant  of 
Protestant  tutors,  recommended  by  several  Protestant  families  of 
distinction,"  and  by  more  than  one  Protestant  clergyman  at  Oxford. 

Kever  was  there  such  a  piece  of  still  life  in  any  house  as  this 
learned  treasure,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  a  perfect  dungeon  of 
knowledge,  if  he  had  anything  in  him  at  all.  He  seemed  neither 
to  see,  Jo  hear,  to  eat,  nor  to  speak,  but  made  his  appearance  in 
society  a  self-contained  man,  with  no  evidence  of  interest  in  any- 
thing or  in  any  one,  except  in  his  pupil,  and  in  Beatrice,  to  whom 
he  obligingly  volunteered  some  instruction  in  history. 

Mr.  Talbot  now  occupied  Allan's  time  so  incessantly,  that  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  word  of  uninterrupted  inter- 
course with  the  young'  student.  Mr.  Talbot,  with  perfect  polite- 
ness, made  it  evident  that  he  would  not  be  interfered  with  in  his 
prerogative  of  monopolising  Allan's  whole  time  and  attention, 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nearest  relations,  and  by  his  darl^  still 
glance,  evidently  ruled  his  pupil's  very  thoughts.  It  became  an 
erident  infringement  of  a  right,  if  any  one  spoke  for  above  a 
minute  to  Allui,  who  seemed  under  a  spell,  as  if  dxvnu  \s^  ^i&i^ 
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invisible  cliain  to  be  always  close  beside  bis  tutor,  wbile  Mr. 
Talbot  watched  him  with  an  eye  that  seemed  never  to  slumber. 
Once  a-day  only  his  tutor  became  absent  &om  home,  and  that  vras 
at  the  very  earliest  peep  of  the  morning  light,  long  previous  to  the 
hour  at  which  Allan  was  accustomed  to  rise ;  and,  before  he  was 
thoroughly  awake  every  day,  he  heard  Mr.  Talbot's  door  gently 
opened,  and  his  step  ^oing  stealthily  down-stairs ;  but.  during  some 
time  he  felt  only  the  most  profound  pity  for  any  man  leaving  his 
bed  at  so  uncouth  an  hour. 

One  morning,  however,  when  the  weather  had  become  insuffer- 
ably cold,  and  the  howling  wind  sent  the  rain  in  torrents  on  his 
window,  it  did  fill  Allan  with  wonder  that  any  one  could  persuade 
himself  on  any  terms  to  go  out,  and  feeling  a  momentary  curiosity 
to  learn  if  Mr.  Talbot  really  had  faced  the  blast,  he  hurried  to 
the  window  and  saw  him  buffeting  along  through  wind  and  rain 
towards  Eaglescairn  Castle.  Allan  t£en  proceeded  to  dean  his 
gun,  arrange  his  flics,  and  perform  other  boyish  evolutions,  which 
occupied  nearly  two  hours,  at  the  end:  of  which  period  he  happened 
to  look  up,  and  with  surprise  perceived  Mr.  Tedbot  again  at  som'e 
distance,  taking  a  hurried  and  very  cordial  leave  of  Father  Eustace, 
who  was  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  being  seen. 

The  unsuspecting  Sir  Evan  confided  implicitly  in  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  his  inaccessible  inmate,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  only  regretttd 
that  so  great  a  scholar,  and  such  a  perfect  treasure,  was  not  more 
social  in  his  habits.  'Dumb  as  a  dormouse!'  he  muttered  to 
himself  one  day,  gazing  in  astonished  perplexity  at  this  *  man- 
machine,'  as  Sir  Evan  called  him.  <Mr.  Talbot  is  so  secret, 
Allan,  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  conceal  from  all  London  for  a 
week  what  o'clock  it  is.  His  reserve  casts  a  great  black  shadow 
on  our  spirits,  whenever  he  appears  I ' 

Meanwhile  the  Chief,  by  his  own  philanthropic  exertions,  had, 
as  his  old  military  servant  M'Bonald  expressively  observed,  '  added 
tails  to  many  a  working  man's  jacket,  without  taking  them  from 
the  richer  man's  coat.'  The  crumbling  mud-hovels  of  Clanmarina 
had  been  gradually  replaced  by  good  stone-and-lime  cottages, 
and  in  the  extensive  Gaimgorum  property,  *  every  rood  main- 
tained its  man.'  Bee-hives  and  flowers  in  the  cottage-gardens, 
with  here  and  there  a  bird-cage  in  the  windows,  among 
flarii^  scarlet  geraniums  or  hydrangeas,  indicated  the  increasing 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inmates,  while  Lady  Edith 
jestingly  remarked  one  day,  when  the  family  party  had 
assembled  at  tea,  that  Clanmarina  had  become  quite  a  modem 
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jMurvenn  tillage,  which  might  very  appropriately  bo  named,  like 
the  great  street  in  Genoa,  *  Nuova,'  or  rather  '  Nuovissima.*  The 
good  Chief,  generous  to  his  last  guinea,  would  gladly  have  extended 
his  judicious  encouragement,  so  as  to  enrich  and  benefit  the 
starying  Romanist  population  in  that  half  of  the  village  not  his 
own,  where  the  poor  were  made  poorer  every  day,  and  kept  at 
desperation-pitch  by  their  expensive  superstitions;  but  whatever 
money  Sir  Evan  enabled  them  to  earn  became  like  water  poured 
on  the  sand,  being  confiscated  by  their  confessor.  Father  Eustace, 
the  next  time  they  confessed. 

*  Indeed,  Sir  Evan !  *  said  Mr.  Clinton  indignantly,  *  the  Popish 
half  of  our  village  looks  as  if  a  fragment  of  some  such  countries 
as  we  have  seen  abroad,  beggared  by  a  grasping  priesthood — as  if 
a  morsel  of  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  Ireland — were  transplanted 
into  the  Highlands.' 

*  And  certainly  without  "  bene^t  of  clergy," '  added  Lady  Edith, 
sadly ;  *  Mr.  Eustace  is  a  shepherd  only  in  securing  all  the  wool 
from  his  flock,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  they,  continue  to  submit.' 

*  The  priest  persuades  these  poor  people,  to  whom  I  have  spoken, 
that  his  curse  can  bring  an  immediate  judgment  on  any  one  he 
'selects,'  replied  Mr.  Clinton.  *  In  some  countries  where  I  formerly 
resided,  the  priests  persuaded  their  ignorant  proselytes,  that  they 
could,  by  a  curse,  metamorphose  them  into  pigs  or  goats,  and  that 
it  was  quite  a  favor  if  they  did  not.  Among  the  enslaved  Papists 
of^Clanmarina,  they  are  taught  to  believe  the  loss  of  their  cow 
would  follow  the  slightest  rebellion,  or  a  sickness  among  their 
children.  His  Lordship's  people  dare  not  say  "  puss  "  to  a  cat, 
without  obtaining  leave  from  the  man  they  call  "  Father."  How 
decidedly  does  our  Bible  forbid  people  to  call  any  man  in  that 
aense,  "Father!"' 

*  His  influence  is  marvellous,'  observed  Lady  Edith,  turning  to 
Mr.  Talbot,  who  always  shunned  conversation  as  anxiously  as  all 
the  others  courted  it ;  *  one  would  think  that  Mr.  Eustace  could 
persuade  a  wild  bird  to  fly  into  his  hand;  and  yet  I  might  as 
weU  expect  an  answer  from  Beatrice's  doll  as  from  the  priest,  when 
we  refer  to  him  about  our  Popish  tenantry.' 

*  rie  is  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  means,'  replied  Mr.  Clinton. 
*  Could  we  not  hold  a  committee  here,  Lady  Edith  in  the  chair, 
to  consider  that  the  power  of  Father  Eustace  in  Clanmarina  has 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  ?  To  many 
young  Papists,  already,  his  examination  for  confessing  them  has 
been  like  the  tree  of  knowledge,  teaching  them  that  )siio^\^^^  ^i 
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evil  which,  in  such  an  excess,  they  could  never  othevwise  have 
obtained.  He  seems  to  have  an  intense  curiosity  in  probing  what 
have  been  the  sins  and  temptations  of  others  ;  and  a  Popish  feunily 
of  recently  converted  Papists  say  that  he  almost  likes  to  make  a 
show  off,  by  the  strange  questions  he  asks,  of  his  own  knowledge 
on  such  painful  and  dangerous  subjects.' 

Mr.  Talbot  felt  himself  unavoidably  appealed  to,  and  his  reply, 
in  a  short  monosyllable,  came  booming  out  like  a  single  stroke  on 
the  gong. 

^  Father  Eustace  has  now  established  a  Benefit  Club,  to  drain  the 
village  of  its  very  latest  farthing,*  added  Mr.  Clinton ;  *  a  sadly 
questionable  benefit  indeed !  The  very  poorest  are  to  subscribe  a 
monthly  rate,  for  which  each  member,  on  his  death,  is  entitled  to 
one  mass,  provided  bis  subscription  has  been  regularly  paid  up. 
Had  the  apostle  Peter  heard  of  such  mercenary  arrangements, 
would  he  not  have  said  again,  as  he  did  once  before,  "  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee ''  ? ' 

*  The  Pope,  who  claims  to  be  the  "  Bishop  of  Bishops,"  the 
infallible  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  of  a  very  different  mind  firam 
that  apostle  himself,  who  says  "  We  are  not  redeemed  with  cor- 
ruptible things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,** '  replied  Sir  Evan,  turn- 
ing frankly  round  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  sat  with  compressed  lips  and 
lack-lustre  eyes.  *  Popery  is  not  the  poor  man's  church,* because  the 
priests,  instead  of  saying,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God,"  seem  to  think  that  the  rich  only 
shall  enter ;  as  they  alone  can  buy  themselves  out  of  that  imaginary 
purgatory,  by  the  terrors  of  which  they  frighten  so  many  ignorant 
victims  into  impoverishing  their  children,  when  leaving  their  last 
farthing  for  masses  in  favor  of  their  own  souL  I  have  quite  an 
old-fashioned  Popophobia.' 

Mr.  Talbot,  with  a  strange,  unaccountable  smile,  stole  a  short 
sharp  glance  towards  his  pupil,  which  did  not  so  entirely  escape 
Sir  Evan's  notice  as  the  tutor  intended;  and  Allan's  face  became  as 
scarlet  as  a  cardinal's  hat,  while  he  seemed  struggling  under  a  spell. 

*  There  is  in  the  world  now,'  said  Lady  Edith,  while  Mr.  Talbot 
had  become  as  grave  and  stolid  as  before,  *  a  great  deficiency  in 
that  wholesome  terror  of  Jesuitism,  which  was  once  the  protection 
of  Britain  against  the  greatest  evils ;  and  I  am  struck  with  the 
sort  of  half-laughing  denial  that  people  give  to  any  suspicion  of 
their  having  a  Popish  tendency,  instead  of  indignantly  repudiating 
what  a  Protestant  should  consider  involves  more  than  life.' 

*  I  am  very  desirous,  Mr.  Talbot,'  said  Sir  Evan,  speaking  with 
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slow  deli])eTatiTe  emphasis,  and  turning  yet  more  decidedly  towards 
thatsilent  gentleman,  wlio  still  took  no  more  aadible  part  in  this 
discussion  than  the  tea-urn,  <  to  fortify  Allan's  mind  more  tho- 
roughly against  Popery  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  necessary 
in  England,  where  no  danger  appeared,  and  therefore  few  precau- 
tions in  educating  the  young  were  considered  essential.  We  should 
not  now  he  satisfied  with  mere  vague  generalities  of  instruction, 
such  as  nfight  formerly  have  been  a  sufficient  mental  armor ;  but 
our  whole  energies  must  be  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  he  may  be 
thoroughly  instructed  to  give  a  sufficient  reason,  at  all  times  and 
without  difficulty,  for  the  faith  that,  I  trust  and  believe,  is  in  him.* 

Mr.  Talbot  seemed  always  diligently  trying  to  be  neither  seen 
nm:  spoken  to,  and  now  his  countenance  hecame  even  more  than 
usually  destitute  of  expression — his  large  eyes,  averted  from  every 
one,  evidently  looked  at  nothing,  and  not  a  word  proceeded  from 
his  lips;  but  he  had  become  lividly  pale.  Allan  gave  an  agitated 
glance  at  his  uncle,  shifted  his  seat  uneasily,  looked  down,  and 
colored  more  deeply.  A  pause  ensued — ^a  very  long  pause.  Sir 
Evan  gazed  in  scrutinising  silence  from  Allan  to  his  tutor,  and  he 
suddenly  said,  in  a  frank,  half-jocular  tone,  *  Pray,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, did  you  ever  play  at  ^a  children's  game  called  "  What  is  my 
thought  like  ?  **  You  know  all  mine,  but  I  cannot  guess  you^. 
If  speech  was  given  us,  as  Kosseau  said,  to  conceal  our  thoughts, 
no  doubt  silence  does  it  still  better.  But,  truth  to  say,  my  conver- 
sation is  like  bad  singing,  that  requires  a  good  accompaniment. 
In  short  it  would  be  quite  a  favor,  now,  if  you  could  suggest 
what  plan  seems  to  you  best  for  fortifying  Allan's  mind  against 
this  new  danger  of  Jesuitism.' 

*  I  cannot  see  the  danger,'  answered  Mr.  Talbot,  with  a  singular 
quietude  of  voice.  *  If  any  evil  seemed  to  threaten  my  pupil,  it 
would  then  become  my  duty  to  warn  you  and  defend  him.' 

Sir  Evan  became  plugged  in  deep  thought  now  for  several 
minutes,  after  which  he  added,  with  his  penetrating  eyes  fixed  on 
his  very  inscrutable  guest,  who  looked,  if  it  were  possible  to  ima- 
gine such  a  thing  of  such  a  man,  greatly  embarrassed,  *  Your 
answer  might  have  been  given  by  a  descendant  of  the  Delphic 
oracles,  but  it  does  not  relieve  my  mind.  The  avowed  object  of 
every  Jesuit  is  to  render  each  layman  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  his  priest,  with  no  more  free-will  than  an  empty  suit  of  clothes, 
to  think,  aet,  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  only  at  the  will  of  another  mortal 
man — ^like  himself,  also,  a  sinner.  Let  Allan,  therefore,  have  an 
enlightened  knowledge  of  all  the  unbounded  evils  of  Popery,  that 
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he  may  be  prepared  for  that  struggle  between  truth  and  supenti- 
tion  which  is  becoming  every  year  more  active  in  England — ^^ieh 
will  remain  alive  now,  with  increasing  vigor,  conquering  or  to  be 
conquered,  so  long  as  Britain  continues  an  island ;  and  respecting 
which  the  present  generation  seem  likely,  in  all  probability,  to 
leave  behind  them  a  legacy  of  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  death,  to 
those  who  inherit  the  penalty  of  a  fatal  confidence  in  those  Jesuits, 
who  will  betray  every  trust,  except  that  of  their  superior,*  and  every 
authority,  except  that  of  their  own*  church.* 

The  effect  of  Sir  Evan's  frank,  open-hearted  speech  to  Mr.  Talbot 
was  like  that  of  sunshine  on  vinegar,  making  him  only  fifty  times 
sourer  than  before.  When  Mr.  Talbot  soon  after  rose  to  retire, 
the  face  of  a  corpse  could  not  have  been  so  white,  and  there  was  a 
profound  meaning  in  his  very  silence ;  but  no  tone  or  look  betrayed 
whether  he  were  pleased  or  displeased.  As  usual,  he  gave  AlUm 
a  look  to  follow ;  and  then  the  Chief  rose  also.  With  a.very  de- 
termined step  and  look.  Sir  Evan  accompanied  them  upstairs,  and 
remained  nearly  an  hour  in  the  school-room  with  his  nephew  and 
the  inscrutable  tutor. 

That  night  Allan  slept  in  the  dressing-room  of  his  uncle,  or  at 
least  he  tried  to  sleep,  for  many  wakeful  thoughts  disturbed  him, 
and  next  morning  Mr.  Talbot  had  finally  departed  from  the  roof 
of  Sir  Evan  M' Alpine.  He  remained,  however,  on  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  to  Lord  Eaglescaim,  where  he  became  the  constant 
companion  of  Father  Eustace,  though  stiU  stoutly  maintaining  his 
title  to  be  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  search  of  truth  and  perplexed 
with  difficulties. 

*  Mr.  Talbot  would  not  be  a  Jesuit  if  he  acknowledged  himself 
one.  Strange  things  happen  in  the  world  every  day  for  which  one 
cannot  account,'  observed  Lady  Edith  anxiously.  'I  wish  Mr. 
Talbot  may  not  be  himself  one  of  that  mysterious  and  most  formi- 
dable brotherhood,  for  they  would  enter  a  Protestant  family, 
promising,  like  the  Paris  boarding-schools,  to  teach  '<  every  accom- 
plishment and  any  religion  that  may  be  preferred." ' 

'  Secrecy  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  is  also  their 
main  strength,'  said  Sir  Evan  musingly;  then  fixing  his  large 
lustrous  eyes  on  his  young  nephew,  with  a  mien  impressivdy 
grand,  for  it  was  full  of  natural  grace  and  nobility,  he  added, 
'  It  seemed  to  me  last  night,  Allan,  as  if  Mr.  Talbot  exercised  a 
very  singular  influence  over  you,  and  as  if  he  were  conscious  of 
some  greater  hold  over  your  duty  and  your  affections  than  I  can  at 
all  account  for.    The  longer  I  think  of  his  manner  to  you  the 
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more  I  become  eonvinced  that  it  was  so.  Explain  to  me  at  once, 
then,  what  was  meant  by  a  sort  of  secret  understanding  which  evi- 
dently subsists  between  you  both,  and  explain  also  frankly  to  your 
best  Mend,  what  means  the  embarrassment  I  see  in  your  counte- 
nance at  this  moment.  We  have  never  had  any  secrets  in  this 
house  l^fore,  let  us  not  begin  now.' 

^My  dear  uncle/  replied  Allan,  his  face  drenched  with  scarlet, 
and  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  carpet,  *  by  no  fault  of  mine,  a  secret 
was  told  me,  which  concerns  myself,  and  which  to  tell  would  injure 
both  Mr.  Talbot  and  you.' 

*  It  would  injure  me  !  *  exclaimed  Sir  Evan  incredulously.  *  Out  with 
it,  my  boy,  and  let  the  penalty  rest  on  my  head.  I  can  fear  no  injury 
greater  than  this  interruption  of  our  entire  and  unreserved  confidence. 

Sir  Evan  held  out  his  hand  with  a  smile  of  cordial  affection  to 
Allan,  who  grasped  it  warmly,  but  for  several  minutes  he  made  no 
reply,  then,  suddenly  looking  up  with  his  usual  ppen  and  intelligent 
expression,  he  said,  *  "Will  you  trust  me,  uncle  ?  Will  you  believe 
my  assurance  that  this  is  not  a  secret  that  relates  to  my  religious 
opinions  at  all,  and  there  are  two  individuals  who  would  be  greatly 
damaged,  in  some  respects,  were  I  to  reveal  certain  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Talbot.' 

*■  And  I  am  one  of  those  two  individuals  in  jeopardy  ? '  asked 
Sir  Evan,  with  a  tone  of  imdiminished  disbelief.  *  Well !  you 
never  deceived  me,  Allan,  and  I  see  that  in  your  eye  which  con- 
vinces me  you  are  not  deceiving  me  now;  but,  Allan,  you  are 
deceived.  Mr.  Talbot  treats  you  already  like  a  puppet,  for  as  he 
pulls  the  wires  you  must  dance ! ' 

'  I  think  not.  I  think  Mr.  Talbot  meant  kindly,  though  I  wish 
he  had  consulted  my  wishes  before  telling  me  anything  that  you 
must  not  know.  I  feel,  my  dear  imcle,  that  to  any  one  less  gene- 
rously candid  I  should  appear  very  much  in  the  wrong.  It  might 
have  caused  you  to  withtkaw  your  confidence  from  me  entirely.' 

*  No,  Allan.  We  have  long  understood  each  other,  and  if  it 
rained  secrets  into  this  house  at  every  window,  Mr.  Talbot  shall 
miike  no  division  between  you  and  me,  if  I  can  prevent  it.  Allan 
and  Beatrice,  my  dear  young  friends — were  these  the  last  words  I  am 
ever  to  speak  to  you  both,  I  should  say  this :  and  if  you  for- 
get all  else  that  I  ever  said  to  you,  if  you  forget  me 
and  all  the  love  I  have  borne  you,  still  remember  this — Beware  of 
a  Jesuit.  As  you  value  truth,  honor,  independence,  and  a  direct 
access  to  your  own  Creator,  avoid  a  Jesuit.  Guard  your  Protestant 
principles  now,  as  you  woiUd  guard  the  flickering  light  of  a  taper 
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in  a  storm.  I  know  not  why,  but  there  is  an  unusual  solemnity  in 
my  thoughts  to-day.  Is  it  that  some  coming  event  has  already 
cast  its  shadow  on  my  spirit  ?  None  can  tell ;  but  be  the  events  of 
life  or  death  as  God  ordains,  nothing  can  be  a  real  evil,  dear 
children,  to  one  who  adheres  to  his  Bible,  and  to  the  promises 
which  it  addresses  to  all.    Come  what  may,  I  am  ready.'  ^ 

After  a  pause  of  very  earnest  thought,  Sir  Evan  continued — 
'  The  founder  of  these  formidable  Jesuits  is  said  in  history  to  have 
been  either  the  greatest  saint  or  the  greatest  hypocrite  of  his  time, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  myself  of  what  he  was,  any  more  than  I 
have  now  that  Mr.  Talbot  has  most  shamefully  deceived  us.  Re- 
member, then,  that  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  in  their  own  church 
is  the  only  support  of  the  Jesuits  through  all  the  strange  delusions 
they  teach,  and  without  that  belief  there  would  be  a  rent  in  the 
balloon  that  must  bring  it  at  once  to  the  ground.  Theirs  is  an 
Icarian  flight,  with  wings  that  melt  before  the  sun's  light ;  but  yoa 
have  a  very  excitable  and  vivid  imagination,  Allan ;  therefore, 
beware !  As  for  Mr.  Talbot,  how  truly  has  Lord  Bacon  said  of 
such  men,  "Hollow  church  Papists  are  like  the  roots  of  nettles,  which 
themselves  sting  not,  but  yet  they  bear  all  the  stinging  leaves." ' 

From  that  day  Sir  Evan  never  rested  till  he  had  placed  Allan, 
now  a  model  of  health,  strength,  and  beauty,  at  Oxford,  where  he  not 
only  distinguished  himself  in  every  learned  acquirement,  but  like- 
wise in  aU  athletic  exercises.  No  one  equalled  him  in  pulling  an 
oar,  in  spearing  a  salmon,  in  hurling  his  cricket-baU  Hke  a  thunder- 
bolt, or  in  clearing  every  fence  in  the  hunting-fleld ;  yet  so  grace- 
fully did  he  bear  all  his  newly  acquired  classical  laurels,  that, 
while  all  applauded,  not  one  among  his  companions  ever  envied 
him.  Many  were  the  rival  achievements  on  land  and  water,  during 
which  he  came  in  competition  with  others,  and  none  could  excel 
Allan  M'Alpine  in  feats,  either  of  strength  or  of  dexterity,  till  at 
length  Sir  Evan,  delighted  and  happy  at  the  brilliant  success  of 
his  promising  young  nephew  and  heir,  jestingly  quoted  Byron  to 
Mr.  Clinton,  saying — 

'  I'd  send  him  ont  betimes  to  college, 
For  there  it  was  I  picked  up  my  own  knowledge.' 
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'Prineen  aad  priests  may  flourish  and  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  unmake  ivhat  a  breath  hath  made. 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never -be  supplied.' 

QOLOSMITR 

SoMB  of  Lord  Eaglescaim's  yillagers,  strnck  with  the  ohyious  fact 
that  they  existed  only  as  impoyerished  slaves  to  Father  Eustace, 
were  at  length  heard  to  speak  of  Sir  £yan  occasionally,  with 
tears  of  admiration,  and  would  gladly  have  sent  their  children  to 
the  Glanalpine  schools,  ^here  the  Chief  would  as  gladly  haye 
welcomed  them,  hut  hoth  priest  and  peer  forhade  their  doing  so 
under  a  penalty  of  excommunication.  The  Popish  landlord  and 
his  confessor  were  quite  aware  that  *  Slnowledge  is  power,*  but 
that  was  a  power  which  they  were  determined  not  to  extend  in 
the  yillage,  that  as  many  deluded  votaries  as  possible  might  still 
submit  in  body  and  soul  to  the  blasting  dominion  of  Popery.  Sir 
Evan,  accustomed  to  consider  all  mankind  as  the  *■  hoping,  trem- 
bling creatures  of  one  Grod,'  held  wide  open  the  door  of  knowledge 
for  idl ;  but  his  benevolent  endeavors  to  enlighten  these  ignorant 
Romanists,  were  neutralised  by  Father  Eustace,  whose  sole  object 
was,  by  keeping  them  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  brutalised,  to 
render  them  all  as  implicitly  obedient  to  him  as  a  dog  to  his 
master.  Jn  their  abject  superstition,  the  Popish  villagers  were 
without  will,  thought,  liberty,  or  intelligence,  except  through  the 
despotic  sway  of  their  priest.  Their  homes  were  dirty,  dingy,  and 
every  way  detestable,  while  candles  enough  were  burned,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  poor  deluded  villagers,  in  the  chapel,  during  a  year, 
to  have  illuminated  St.  Peter's.  Among  these  misguided  peasantry 
it  proved  most  sadly  true  that  wherever  monks  are  in  the  greatest 
force,  religion  is  in  the  least,  and  that  where  there  are  confessionals 
there  shall  {)e  abundance  to  confess ;  for  not  more  soiled,  degraded, 
and  disordered  were  their  homes  than  their  consciences,  whUe  the 
absolution  of  Father  Eustace  could  do  no  more  to  purify  their 
souls,  than  the  words,  '  Be  ye  warmed  and  clothed,'  could  have 
administered  the  necessaries  of  life  to  their  bodies. 
Sir  Evan,  with  Lady  Edith,  and  th«r  two  young  proteg^es^ 
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tauglit  in  every  cottage  the  great  tmtli  of  trutlui  by  fimply 
distributing  and  reading  the  Bible,  while  at  the  same  time  sending 
the  people  instructors  in  eyery  simple  branch  of  rural  education.  Some- 
times Allan  and  Beatrice  were  allowed,  as  a  reward,  and  a  most 
welcome  one,  for  their  diligence  in  the  school-room,  to  present  a 
Bible  of  the  largest  type  to  '  the  oldest  inhabitant,'  or  to  the  most 
indigent.  Then  to  witness  the  joy  with  which  this  precious  gift 
was  received  by  the  honest-faced,  open-hearted  peasantry,  gave  to 
those  young  people  a  deep  impression  of  its  inestimable  valne, 
while  this  conviction  of  its  nnq)eakable  worth  increased  day  by 
day,  when  they  saw  how  devotedly  it  was  studied  by  Sir  Evan 
himself,  and  how  it  served  as  his  revered  guide  to  all  the  good  lie 
did,  to  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

Beatrice  was  astonished,  about  this  time,  to  receive  a  large  boK 
of  books,  sent  to  her  anonymously,  with  a  few  lines  inckeed, 
saying,  *  The^e  are  the  works  of  Protestant  authors,  and  if  joa 
have  any  desire  ever  again  to  see  your  unknown  relatives,  lead 
them  carefully  alone,  show  them  to  no  one,  and  consider  well  their 
contents.' 

Beatrice  felt  greatly  agitated  by  this  first  acknowledgment  winoh 
had  ever  reached  Scotland  since  the  one  adventure  of  her  benig 
kidnapped  in  childhood,  that  a  living  individual  beyond  the  walk 
of  her  present  home  felt  any  interest  in  her  fate  and  feelings.  It 
seemed  to  take  the  weight  of  worlds  off  her  heart  to  think  that 
some  one  knew  her  origin.  Nevertheleis,  Beatrice  toak  the  box 
instantly  to  Sir  Evan  and  Lady  Edith,  and  at  once  showed  them 
the  letter,  saying,  with  tears  of  deep  emotion,  *  I  prefSsr  known 
benefactors  to  unknown  relatives ;  tell  me  then  what  I  ought  to  do^ ' 

The  volumes  were  all  beautifully  bound,  and  proved  on  examina- 
tion to  consist  entirely  of  those  little  flimsy  novellettes,  written  to 
starve  rather  than  to  nourish  the  young  mind,  and  pronounced  by 
very  juvenile  readers  to  be  'so  pretty,'  painting  most  distressuig 
pictures  of  actual  life,  and  most  attractive  pictures  of  the  peace, 
piety,  and  safety  to  be  found  in  conventual  seclusion.  In  the  flfst 
which  Lady  Edith  opened,  there  were  described  a  very  interesting 
nun,  living  among  flowers  and  music,  contrasted  with  a  very 
miserable  married  woman,  buffeting  through  a  world  of  home-Mt 
miseries ;  and  then  the  death-bed  of  the  nun  was  delineated  when 
she  ended  her  useless  life  in  a  rapture  of  impossible  eostacy,  having 
not  only  done  all  her  own  duty,  but  left  behind  her  a  ston  of 
superfluous  virtue  to  assist  in  the  redemption  of  others. 

'Such  is  the  sugared  poison  administered  in  Protestant  school- 
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rooms  now/  faid  Lady  Edith,  on  subjects  which  were  fonnerly  to 
be  found  only  in  works  of  acknowledge  theology,  and  of  a  distinct 
tendency  openly  acknowledged  by  the  anthor ;  but  all  such  secret 
xnachinations  should  be  denounced  in  public  and  counteracted  in 
private  by  erery  honest,  straightforward  Protestant  who  is  what 
he  seems.' 

Lady  Edith  kindly  proposed  that  she  and  Beatrice  should  study 
the  contents  of  that  mysterious  present  together,  which  had 
arrived  so  unaccountably,  and  for  many  a  long  day  afterwards  it 
furnished  them  with  wonder  to  think  where  could  be  the  Pro- 
testantism said  to  exist  in  such  books,  though  nothing  but  the 
practised  aouteness  of  Lady  Edith  could  have  clearly  pointed  out 
to  her  young  companion  where  the  full  danger  and  the  stcret 
Romanism  were  lurking,  and  many  a  parent  putting  these  books 
with  an  admiring  paneg3rric  into  the  hands  of  his  children,  would 
have  wondered  afterwards  what  coidd  possibly  have  given  his 
young  people  the  first  bias  to  Popery.  <  Many,  many  such  books, 
now,'  said  Lady  Edith,  '  are  like  the  basket  of  fruit  brought  to 
Cleopatra,  with  the  adder  concealed  in  its  depths ;  and  the  imagi- 
nations of  children  once  bitten  by  Romanism,  what  parent  can 
say  to  that  fearful  evil,  '*  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther ! "  ' 

Sir  Evan  had  always  encouraged  the  young  people  to  awaken 
and  indulge  their  imaginations  By  the  good  Old  Mother  Hubbard 
literature  of  his  own  boyhood,  the  strange  imagery  and  pic- 
turesque narratives  of  which  can  lead  to  no  ultimate  bad  effects, 
ax^  are  fiar  safer  outiets  to  that  love  of  the  marvellous  inherent 
in  poetical  temperaments,  than  the  legends  of  St.  Patrick  swim- 
ming across  the  channel  on  a  paving-stone,  St.  Raymond  being 
transported  over  the  sea  on  his  cloak,  or  St.  Simon  of  the  pillar 
Standing  immoveably  on  the  top  of  a  column,  and  bowing  his 
head  down  to  his  feet  11,560  times  during  twenty  years;  an  ex- 
smple  gravely  held  up  for  imitation  by  Papists  to  the  rising 
generation,  and  which  would  render  them  in  a  new,  though  not 
very  useftil  sense,  pillars  of  the  church.  Should  modem  cardinals 
succeed  in  making  many  such  modem  saints,  the  statues  now 
adorning  the  summit  of  many  a  tall  column  will  have  a  stmggle 
for  their  places,  and  new  St.  Simons  will  promote  themselves  to  the 
highest  elevation,  vice  Pitt  or  Fox,  Kelson  or  Melville,  superseded. 

Lord  Eaglescaim,  filled  with  jealous  contempt  of  Sir  Evan's 
efforts  to  improve  his  clansmen,  and  being  himself  also  a  zealous 
promoter  of  ignorance  in  all  its  branches,  was  in  the  habit  of 
declaring  that  he  would  sooner  expect  gratitude  from  a  flock.  <s€ 
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sheep,  if  he  placed  them  in  a  better  pasture,  than  from  a  gang  of 
Highlanders,  if  he  improved  or  benefited  them  ;  but  the  Ohief 
labored  for  a  higher  motive  than  to  obtain  gratitude,  however 
deeply  it  pleased  hii  exoellent  nature  to  meet  with  any.  fiia 
great  object  was  to  solve  the  difficult  and  very  important  problem 
of  how  to  do  good  by  the  most  effectual  promotion  of  piety,  in^ 
dustry,  and  intellectual  improvement. 

Lord  Eagleseaim  became  every  year  more  keen  as  an  advocate 
for  the  total  prostration  of  his  village  tenants  to  mere  mechameal 
obedience ;  not  the  enlightened  attachment  of  head  and  heart  to 
spiritual  and  temporal  influence,  but  the  animal  drudgery  of  mne 
unreflecting  submission  to  the  authority  of  their  priest  and  of 
their  landlord.  Sir  Evan  had  the  highest  estimate  of  liumaii 
nature,  of  its  vast  capabilities  and  noble  destiny ;  therefore  hia 
great  endeavor  was,  by  universal  courtesy,  and  by  unsparing  effort^ 
to  elevate  each  individual  above  the  mere  dregs  of  his  nature ;  and 
he  lived  most  in  accordance  with  his  own  spirit,  when  diligently 
pursuing,  at  every  personal  or  pecunicffy  sacrifice,  the  most  en- 
lightened plans  for  becoming  the  father  and  benefactor  of  his  dan, 
leading  them  upward  as  he  led  tiiem  onwards,  in  the  difficult  path 
of  those  Christian  principles,  to  be  clearly  traced  out  in  a  continnal 
and  prayerful  study  of  their  own  Bibles. 

Except  Lord  Eagleseaim  and  Father  Eustace,  few  could  have 
looked  at  the  white-washed  cottages  of  Clanmarina,  and  their 
sunny  little  gardens,  crowded  with  4uxuriiHit  vegetables,  and  over- 
shadowed by  apple-trees,  without  the  liveliest  admiration  of  8ir 
Evan's  victorious  benevolence ;  and  the  passing  traveller  often  gave 
a  sigh  now  to  think  that  his  own -lot  had  been  cast  far  from  such 
a  scene  of  rural  beauty  and  peaceful  industry.  If  Sir  Evan,  in 
housing  the  houseless,  indulged,  at  a  very  considerable  expense^ 
his  natural  taste  for  the  picturesque,  by  giving  in  the  little  High- 
land village  a  somewhat  Swiss  chaxaoter  Uy  the  architecture,  tibal 
little  extravagance,  to  his  refined  taste  a  great  luxury,  was  war* 
ranted  by  the  enormous  hoards  bequeathed  him  at  Sir  Allan's 
death,  while  he  smilingly  threw  the  whole  blame  of  these  'archi- 
tectural vagaries '  on  his  young,  companions,  who  delightedly  ac- 
cepted the  imputation,  and  laughingly  said  they  wished  every  house 
to  be  in  the  M' Alpine  school  of  architecture. 

Surrounded  by  labor  and  laughter,  and  light-hearted  poverty, 
Allan  often  asserted  that  his  unde  might  .safely  offer  £100  in 
Clanmarina  for  the  discovery  of  a  single  weed,  or  a  single  neg- 
lected human  being,  without  being  able  to  detect  one.    Before 
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1840,  Sir  Evan  had  indeed  acMeyed  ererything  except  impossi- 
bilities, and  Ids  own  half  of  the  village  was  tnmsformed,  as  by  a 
magician's  wand,  into  the  most  perfectly  lovely  hamlet  that  poet 
or  artist  can  represent.  The  houses  '  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side,' 
adorning  natural  scenery  such  as  Canaletti  might  have  been  proud 
to  pain^  and  enlivened  by  the  fine  salmon-stream,  whirling  and 
foaming  like  quicksilver  along  the  mountain  si{}e.  It  was  said 
once  by  an  ancient  king  of  Spain,  that  *  cities,  like  children,  cry 
when  they  are  washed ' ;  yet  the  white-washing  of  Olanmarina, 
and  all  the  other  judicious  benefits  conferred  on  it  by  Sir  Evan, 
caused  nothing  but  open-mouthed  gratitude  and  pleasure  to  all 
who  witnessed  or  shared  in  the  embellishment  and  improvement 
of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  The  beggarly  contrast  of 
crowded  Popish  hovels  in  rags  and  tatters,  arm  in  arm  with  the 
more  prosperous  Protestant  dwellings,  reminded  Lady  Edith  of 
the  tyranny  now  exercised  at  Naples,  where  persons  of  the  most 
distinguished  family  are  not  only  imprisoned,  but  each  'person  of 
refined  feelings  and  education  is  chained  to  the  most  degraded 
male&ctor  that  can  be  found ;  and  this  loathsome  companionship 
has  been  continued  under  Popish  tyranny  night  and  day,  for  long 
hopeless  years  of  anguish  and  disgust. 

It  was  a  chivalrous  sight  to  see  Sir  Evan,  who  kept  up  all  the 
feudal  magnificence  of  his  ancestors,  setting  forth  day  after 
day  for  the  moors  or  the  salmon-fishing,  equipped  in  his 
graceful  plaid,  and  followed  by  his  gallant '  tail '  of  clansmen,  and 
by  all  the  numerous  visitors  who  enjoyed  his  splendid  hospitalities 
at  Caimgorum  Castle.  He  was  a  princely  chief.  Sir  Evan  kept 
the  best  pointers,  greyhounds,  and  horses,  as  well  as  the  best 
grooms  and  gamekeepers  throughout  the  Highlands,  and  his  hardy 
tenants  honored  their  chief  the  more  enthusiastically,  because  he 
could  have  carried  off  the  prize  himself  at  all  their  competitions 
of  strength  and  agility.  The  clansmen  triumphantly  hailed  him 
as  the  best  deer-stalker,  the  best  shot,  and  the  best  salmon-fisher 
in  the  district,  as  well  as  the  best  of  men. 

Thus  loved  and  respected  by  all  classes,  with  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  attachment  which  never  diminished,  Sir  Evan,  at  the  end 
of  twelve  superlatively  happy  years,  gave  his  usual  birthday  dinner, 
which  had  taken  place  every  successive  October  since  he  succeeded 
to  his  dan,  with  all  the  feudal  grandeur  of  aneient  times.  What 
heart  might  not  have  felt  a  noble  envy  of  the  good  ^r  Evan, 
at  this  gay  village  festival,  which  was  a  model  of  rural  folicity  and 
innocent  enjoyiiient,  when  beholding  the  beneficent  change  which 
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his  own  liberality)  his  own  prayers,  his  own  practical,  TigoxoiH, 
and  well-considered  beneyolence  had  at  last  accomj^hed;  and 
when,  in  a  wild  burst  of  enthusiastic  cheering,  it  was  eageiiy 
acknowledged  by  many  a  warm  heart  around,  the  flashing  eye  <rf 
Sir  Evan  became  yet  brighter  with  pleasurable  excitement  and  • 
flush  of  deep  emotion  was  on  his  cheek.  The  Chief,  happiw  hint- 
self  than  usuall](.  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  considered  it  a  great  de- 
formity in  country  life,  when  there  is  too  wide  a  gulf  of  separatioB 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  as  he  in  his  own  sphere  labored  for 
the  indigent,  they  in  their  sphere  labored  with  their  whole  hearts 
for  him,  while  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  most  helpless  and 
suffering,  found  their  own  beloved  Chief  ready  always  with  a  word 
of  sociable  kindness  to  each,  when  cordially  associating  his  feelings 
witlv  theirs.  It  produced  a  humanising  influence  on  the  most 
abject  or  uncultiyated,  in  rousing  them  to  energetic  efforts  for  them- 
selres,  when  they  saw  so  cheerful  and  unaffected  an  interest  im 
their  welfare  testified  by  the  honored  Chief,  who  was  chief  in 
every  virtue,  and  chief,  too,  in  being  the  benefactor  of  erery 
M' Alpine  whom  it  was  possible  for  him  to  serve. 

Such  Highland  chiefis  there  are  yet,  such  there  have  been,  and 
may  such  long  abound. 

*  For  he  has  left 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts, 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed.' 

WoanawoRTK. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

*  Weep  not  for  fair  hopes  crost ; 
Weep  not  though  friends  grow  cold ; 
Weep  not  that  death  should  part 
Thine  and  the  best-l(^ed  heart ; 
But  weep— weep  all  thou  can- 
Weep— weep  because  thou  art         ^ 
A  sin-defiled  maq.' .  Trench. 

The  life  of  Allan  and  of  Beatrice,  who  were  both  now  neariy 
grown  up,  hadbeeirone  of  ceaseless  enjoyment,  and,  having  reached 
to  thi  ages  of  nineteen  and  sixteen,  they  felt  that  year  after  year, 
as  it  vanished  away,  had  been  one  of  unbroken  felicity,  as  well  as 
uninterrupted  companionship.  TJieir  long  walks  with  Sir  Evan,  and 
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yet  Ipn^er  rides,  their  sea-side  strolls  with  Lady  Edith,  and  their  long 
fire-side  conTersations  with  both,  their  extensive  course  of  reading, 
and  the  wide  circle  of  agreeable  society  which  they  met  every  sncces- 
siye  season,  had  matured  their  young  minds  with  an  early  knowledge 
of  life  in  aU  its  mysteries  of  thought  and  of  feeling*— perhaps  also  of 
romance.  Already  many  a  visitor  had  admired  Beatrice  flitting  like 
a  young  &iry  in  the  hoary  old  towers  of  her  Highland  home. 
Already  one.  boisterous  old  boy  of  a  hunting  squire  had  actually 
proposed  to  her,  and  already  Allan  had  discovered  that  among  all 
Sir  Evan's  stranger  guests  there  was  an  eclipsing  beauty  and  an 
irresistible  fiiscination  in  the  companion  of  his  daily  life  which 
none  could  rival.  Already  the  poetry  and  romance  of  existence 
were  begun  to  Allan  and  Beatrice. 

Few  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  enjoyment  of  life  than  Sir  Evan, 
whose  feelings  were  high  and  pure  as  the  sunlight  glittering  on 
his  native  mountains.  The  good  Chief,  now  in  the  glorious  zenith 
of  his  manhood,  seemed  literally  fenced  about  with  prosperity,  and 
laughingly  said,  in  a  serio-comic  voice  one  morning  to  Lady 
Edith,  *  How  very  soon  the  growth  of  children  and  of  trees  has 
made  me  grow  old.  This  is  my  fortieth  birth-day,  and  already  I 
fim  overshadowed  by  forests  of  my  own  planting,  as  well  as  over- 
topped by  my  own  young  nephew.  I  really  feel,*  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  oddly  mingled  distress  and  delight,  '  as  if  our  cup  were  so 
full  that  in  this  stormy  world  it  cannot  last.' 

Sir  Evan  stepped  gaily  forth  into  the  dazzling  brightness  of  a 
sunny  morning,  buoyant  with  the  energy  and  vigor  of  his  high- 
souled  intellect  and  elastic  spirits.  With  his  own  peculiar  whistle 
be  summoned  a  very  willing  companion  in  Allan,  to  go  his  usual 
round  with  him  of  pleasure  and  business.  They  conversed  with 
the  fiictor,  inspected  the  schools,  invited  the  Clintons  to  partake  of 
Sir  Evan's  birth-day  dinner,  visited  the  invalid  gardener,  looked  at 
the  horses,  admired  Allan's  pony,  marked  several  trees  for  cutting 
down,  for  he  was  a  great  tree-ologist,  planned  one  or  two  new 
cottages,  and  still,  as  the  good  Chief  proceeded  from  place  to  place 
conversing  pleasantly  with  his  nephew  or  his  clansmen,  he  lost 
no  opportunity 

'  To  ptesB  the  liberality  of  Heayen 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men.' 

Allan  had  now  grown  into  being  a  noble-looking  youth,  in 
etger  pursuit  of  dazzling  adventures.  There  was  in  the  expression 
of  his  beautiful  features  an  engaging  frankness,  as  if  he  had 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  conceal  a  thought  *,  «x^  \^ 
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nobly-formed  figure  displayed  a  degree  of  elasticity  and  Btrejigtb 
which  enabled  him  to  excel,  as  he  did,  in  eyery  exercise. 
Allan,  encouraged  by  his  good-humered  uncle,  who  always  treated 
him  now  as  an  actual  personage,  had  a  laughing  remark  or  a  kind 
word  for  every  clansman  they  met,  and  well  every  M' Alpine  knew 
that  it  came  direct  from  the  kindest  of  hearts,  as  well  as  the 
happiest*  Allan  was,  in  short,  on  this  day,  the  most  perfect  per- 
sonification of  human  felicity.  He  could  have  sung  like  a  ^k, 
in  the  airy  vivacity  of  his  spirits,  and  talked  a  world  of  pleasant 
exaggerated  nonsense  to  his  equally  animated  uncle,  while  it 
seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  the  shadow  of  affliction  had  never 
once  flitted  across  the  path  of  either,  nor  ever  darkened  their 
anticipations  of  life.  It  was  a  sight  that  might 'have  reconciled  a 
misanthrope  to  human  nature  and  to  human  life. 

Tet  Allan  had  one  secret  care,  scarcely  oonfided  even  to  himself. 
He  had  recently  discovered  how  deeply  and  fervently  he  loved 
Beatrice,  though  it  was  evident  that  a  thousand  impediments  must 
prevent  his  even  hinting  his  attachment  to  the  almost  idolised 
object  of  it,  and  still  more  to  his  uncle.  Frank  and  open-heai^ted 
himself  the  conduct  of  Beatrice  had  lately  perplexed  him.  Hitherto 
their  sympathy  had  been  perfect  and  unbounded,  united^  as  their 
every  feeling  had  been  from  infancy ;  and,  till  very  recently,  he 
had  believed  that  nature,  which  had  formed  two  young  hearts  for 
each  other,  would  triumph  in  uniting  them  for  ever.  When  had 
they  not  shared  the  same  pleasures,  wept  for  the  same  sorrows, 
looked  forward  to  the  same  projects,  conceived  the  same  fancies,  and 
shared  the  same  troubles  ?  But  now  he  observed  an  unaccountable 
change.  There  was  on  her  countenance,  sometimes,  a  sort  of 
dreamy  seriousness,  and  in  her  manner  a  fitful  agitation,  which 
astonished  and  perplexed  him,  and  of  which  he  longed,  as  well  as 
intended,  to  ask  an  explanation.  But  this  day  of  brightness  and 
sunshine  raised  the  spirits  of  Allan,  scattered  «very  darker  thought, 
and  enabled  him  at  once  to  put  all  his  old  half-ruined  chateaux  en 
Eapagne  into  fresh  repair,  and  into  a  style  of  more  gorgeous  archi- 
tecture than  ever.  Beatrice  must  one  day  be  his ;  for  who  could 
deserve  her  better  by  loving  her  more  or  even  half  as  much  ? 

When  tracing  their  steps  homewards  after  sunset,  through  Sir 
Evan's  extensive  deer  forest,  Allan,  with  the  wild  glee  and  squirrel- 
like activity  of  boyhood,  had  sprung  over  walls  and  ditches  in 
playful  pursuit  of  his  dog,  when  he  suddenly  observed,  with  groat 
admiration  and  delight,  a  noble  herd  of  deer  advancing  from  Lord 
Eaglesoaim's  boundary  towards  him.     The  forked  antlers  and 
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graceM  di^ty  of  tlie  stags  in  advance  reminded  Allan  of  the 
military  movements  of  a  regiment,  and  while  he  paused  to  observe 
their  motions,  the  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Eaglescaim,  who  had  not 
observed  young  M' Alpine,  suddenly  fired  at  the  majestic  leader  of 
the  drove.  The  noble  animal  instantly  fell  forward  on  his  knees,  but 
the  next  moment,  making  a  rapid  bound,  recovered  himself,  and 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  flew  towards  the  place  where  Allan  now 
stood  crouching  behind  a  tree,  and  vainly  seeking  concealment. 

Sir  Evan,  alarmed  for  his  nephew's  security  from  the  wounded 
and  infuriated  animal,  saw  with  consternation  that  the  keeper  had  ' 
slipped  a  fine  dear-hound  which  he  had  previously  held  back,  but 
which  now  rapidly  gave  chase  to  the  enraged  and  wounded  stag. 
Terror  gave  speed  to  the  excited  and  powerful  animal,  which  made 
directly  towards  Allan,  with  a  rapidity  and  strength  neither  to  be 
resisted  nor  evaded.  In  an  instant  young  Allan  was  thrown  dovnr, 
and  would  have  been  transfixed  to  the  ground  the  next  moment,  had 
not  the  Chief,  though  armed  only  with  a  stick,  sprung  forward,  and 
with  calm  resolution  placed  himself  in  readiness  to  await  the  onset. 

The  stag,  maddened  with  pain  and  terror,  rushed  upon  Sir  Evan, 
but  Allan,  struggling  up  to  his  feet,  flew  to  his  uncle's  assistance. 
A  short  but  severe  struggle  ensued,  which  might  have  ended  well ; 
but  suddenly  the  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard  from  behind  a  tree ;  the 
gamekeeper  had  fired  before  he  perceived  that  the  stag  was  not 
alone,  and  in  an  instant  the  noble  form  of  M' Alpine's  Chief  lay 
mortally  wounded  on  the  grass. 

Sir  Evan  had  shouted  to  warn  the  gamekeeper,  but  not  in  time. 
The  turf  in  a  moment  was  saturated  with  blood,  and  Allan,  uttering 
a  vnld  shriek  of  anguish,  and  forgetful  of  all  else  but  his  uncle's 
danger,  threw  himself  on  the  ground  by  his  side,  and  tried  to  staunch 
the  blood  that  flowed  in  rivers  from  Sir  Evan's  side.  Pale  faces 
gathered  round,  with  looks  of  horror,  and  trembling  voices  mur- 
mured in  accents  of  grief,  yet  all  seemed  as  a  wild  dream  to  Allan, 
while,  with  frantic  efforts,  he  tried  to  bandage  up  the  gaping  wound. 
Still  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  Sir  Evan's  limbs  which  gave 
Allan  a  faint  hope  that  life  was  not  yet  extinct ;  but  his  hopes 
were  of  short  duration,  while  from  the  chaos  of  his  bewildered  soul, 
there  issued  a  groan  which  might  have  pierced  the  very  ear  of  death. 

For  one  short  moment  the  dying  Chief  opened  his  eyes,  and 
gazed  with  a  faint  slow  glance  on  the  bright  blue  sky  over  his  head, 
on  his  own  far-off  hills,  on  the  noble  towers  of  his  long-cherished 
home,  and  on  the  face  of  his  much-loved  nephew.  His  gaze  lin- 
gered on  Allan.    It  was  a  look  of  sad  and. solemn  farewell*,  tWi.^ 
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stretcliing  out  his  hand  to  him  for  the  last  time  on  eatth,  he,  with 
a  gentle  sigh,  closed  his  eyelids,  never  more  to  see  the  Kght  of  day. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  young  Allan  was  now  in  the  presence 
of  death ;  hut  his  consciousness  had  fled,  and  during  a  length  of 
time  he  remained  with  Sir  Evan's  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  com- 
pletely insensihle.  Never  was  there  a  hitterer  sorrow  than  among 
the  mourners  around,  nor  did  there  ever  follow  hehind  any  corpse 
a  sadder  cavalcade  than  that  which  bore  the  lifeless  body  of  Sir 
Evan  to  the  castle.  There  were  not  few  who  felt  as  if  they  could 
willingly  have  died  for  their  Chief,  while  all  wept  at  the  tiiought 
that,  from  the  many  he  loved,  and  from  the  many  who  loved  him, 
their  noble-minded  benefactor  was  gone  for  ever.  His  kind  heart, 
his  high  spirit,  his  generous  schemes,  his  bright  talents,  his  earthly 
hopes,  were  aU  now  to  be  buried  in  the  dust ;  but  there  was  ft 
glorious  confidence  remaining  for  those  who  had  shared  his  pioiu 
hopes,  that,  though  he  rested  from  his  labors,  his  works  would 
follow  him. '  A  smdl  Bible,  which  had  been  for  years  his  insepa- 
rable  companion,  was  afterwards  found  in  his  pocket,  whence  for 
many  a  long  year  it  had  never  been  absent ;  and  in  his  desk  was  a 
letter  to  Allan,  ^mtten  many  months  before,  full  of  all  the  aflbc« 
tionate  counsel  that  a  dying  parent  might  have  given  to  his  only 
son,  and  fervently  recommending  from  his  own  experience  a  life 
of  energetic  Christian  usefulness  as  the  happiest  that  this  short- 
lived world  affords. 

*  The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  earg  that  are  hoary ; 

But  the  voice  of  th&  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory.' 
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*  I've  seen  yon  weary  winter's  sun 

Twice  forty  years  return'; 
And  every  year  has  added  proofs 
That  man  was  made  to  mourn.'  Burns. 

*  Gone  to  that  glory-world,  let  faith  believe. 

Where  neiUier  sins  nor  sorrows  reign ; 
And  the  pure  dead,  for  whom  the  living  grieve, 
Heaven  shall  reveal  in  light  again.'       B.  Momtooxkat. 

When  Allan,  after  several  days  of  delirium  and  fever,  enfeebled  to 
the  weakness  of  a  child,  recovered  some  recollection,  his  cheefs 
and  lips  were  as  white  4s  if  there  had  never  been  a  drop  of  blood 
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in  them,  and,  as  long  as  he  lived  afterwards,  the  color  nerer 
retomed  to  his  face.  Allan's  first  yague  recollection  was  a  fright- 
ful consciousness  of  misfortune ;  and  there  was  around  him  in  his 
own  room,  from  which  Lady  Edith  had  hut  a  moment  hefore 
retired,  a  churchyard  silence  and  darkness,  most  awful  and  impres- 
siye  to  his  young  mind.  He  had  heen  three  days  delirious,  and 
with  returning  consciousness  came  the  feeling  that  life  itself  was 
an  intolerahle  hurden,  since  the  best  of  benefactors*  the  kindest 
of  uncles,  had  fallen  in  his  defence.  It  seemed  to  Allan  as  if  the 
world  itself  were  now  suddenly  come  t»  an  end ;  and  never  had  he 
before  fully  conceived  the  strange  and  shadowy  mystery  of  an 
everlasting  state.  Covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  AUan, 
'endeavoring  to  collect  his  shattered  thoughts,  meditated  on  the 
awfulness  of  an  eternity  unmeasured  by  the  flight  of  years — a 
future  eternity — and,  still  more  difficult  to  conceive,  a  past  eternity, 
a  world  with  no  beginning  as  well  as  with  no  end,  in  which  he, 
like  a  short-lived  insect,  was  now  to  act  and  to  suffer.  Allan  fell 
back  on  his  pillow,  almost  fainting  with  bodily  exhaustion,  while 
he  groaned  in  anguish  that  appeared  to  himself  immeasurable  and 
without  end,  since  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  been  driven,  as 
it  were,  to  comprehend  the  awful  mystery  of  death. 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  had  sat  up  for  several  successive  nights 
uninterruptedly  with  Allan,  ajLd  this  was  the  first  moment  he  had 
been  left  alone ;  but  they  had  retired,  leaving  him  asleep,  that 
they  might  weep  unheeded  together,  and  for  the  last  time  gaze  on 
Sir  Evan's  remains.  Feeble  as  an  infant,  yet  unconquerably  rest- 
less with  the  remains  of  fever,  Allan  found  it  impossible  in  his 
agitated  state  to  remain  still ;  and  after  some  time,  hearing  under 
his  window  a  low  murmuring  soilnd  of  suppressed  voices,  accom- 
panied by  the  trampling  of  many  feet,  he  languidly  rose,  and 
almost  staggered  to  the  window.  There  a  sight  met  Allan's  eye 
which  shook  his  soul  to  its  very  centre,  while  it  rivctted  his  gaze 
with  awe  and  overwhelming  grief.  It  was  a  morning  of  glorious 
sunshine ;  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  singing  their  sweetest 
notes,  and  the  whole  glittering  landscape  bathed  in  light;  but 
far  as  his  eye  could  reach  stood  a  silent  multitude,  clothed  in 
black — a  gathering  throng,  which  increased  every  moment.  Hun- 
dreds had  assembled  there  for  Sir  Evan's  fiineral,  but  not  a 
voice  was  heard,  not  a  man  could  look  up.  In  every  face  there 
were  mourning,  desolation,  and  awe,  for  it  was  a  day  to  be 
remembered  in  Glanmarina  tiU  the  village  and  dan  should  be  no 
more. 
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The  church-bell  now  rang  a  measured  and  melancholy  peal ; 
the  massive  gates  of  the  Castle  were  slowly  opened,  and  there 
issued  forth  a  procession  of  all  the  farmers,  clergymen,  and  gentle- 
men from  fifty  miles  round,  many  from  a  yet  longer  distance,  who 
had  joined  the  mournful  cavalcade,  which  now,  in  the  silence  of 
unutterable  grief,  bore  the  Chief  of  M' Alpine  from  a  long-cherished 
home  to  an  honored  grave. 

The  hereditary  standard-bearer  of  the  clan  carried  the  flag  of 
M' Alpine,  which  fluttered  brightly  in  the  sunny  breeze,  displaying 
the  mark  of  many  a  shot  with  which  in  centuries  past  it  had  been 
pierced.  Close  behind,  with  a  look  of  stern  but  heart-broken 
sorrow,  came  Duncan  M' Ronald,  Sir  Evan's  trusted  old  military 
servant ;  next  followed  the  school-children,  hand-in-hand,  clothed 
by  Lady  Edith  in  mourning ;  and  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbors 
trooped  slowly  on  behind.  Honored  in  death  as  he  had  been  hon- 
ored in  life,  who  would  not  say  that  such  tears  as  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction  shed  that  day,  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Evan,  are  more  to  be  desired  for  the  dead  than  monumente  of 
sepulchral  marble? 

No  bagpipe  sounded  that  day,  nor  was  there  a  drop  of  whisky 
drunk  in  the  village,  but  each  orphaned  family  grieved  apart  in 
their  own  homes,  while  seeking  in  secret  prayer  the  only  comfort 
that  could  reach  those  who  had  lost  a^father,  a  benefactor,  and  saeh 
a  true  Highland  chief  on  the  best  of  models  as  the  good  and  chi- 
valrous Sir  Evan  M' Alpine. 

He  was  not  laid  in  any  moss>grown  vault,  with  every  awful  em- 
blem of  death  that  can  add  horrors  to  the  tomb,  but  in  a  breezy 
slope  of  daisied  grass,  railed  off  from  a  comer  of  the  old  church- 
yard, which  Sir  Evan  had  lon^  since  prepared  and  adorned  for 
himself  against  the  time  when  his  dust  should  return  to  dust,  and 
his  spirit  to  Gk)d  who  gave  it.  Sir  Evan  had  always  disliked  the 
dark  mouldering  gloom  within  the  old  family  sepulchre,  and  the 
great  marble  urns  which  commemorated  all  the  former  Sir  Allans 
and  Sir  Evans,  as  if  their  bodies  had  been  burned  like  heathens ; 
but  he  wished  his  little  cemetery  to  be  planted  with  a  cedar,  the 
emblem  of  his  clan ;  he  wished  to  lie  in  the  churchyard  amongst 
them,  and  he  used  to  add  with  solemnity,  *  May  many  an  eyening 
sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave.' 

*  No  cares  to  break  the  long  repose. 
No  rude  alarms  of  raging  foes, 
No  midnight  shade,  no  clouded  son, 
iBttt  sacred,  high,  etonal  noon.' 
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In  great  cities  and  large  communities,  bo^v  strange  yet  nnavoid- 
able  it  is  to  obserye,  that  small  is  the  space  occupied  by  even  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men  in  the  public  eye,  and  a  single  line  in  the 
newspaper  obituary  is  necessarily  all  the  commemoration  giren 
perhaps  to  the  most  graceful,  accomplished,  and  agreeable  member 
of  society,  whose  wit,  yivacity,  and  accomplishments  have  been 
the  delight  and  ornament  of  every  circle  he  adorned.  Often  must 
those  who  haye  known  the  dead,  pause  oyer  the  business-like  an- 
nooncement  of  his  decease,  and  think  that  little  the  wide  world  of 
readers  can  conceiye  how  much  is  lost  to  many,  when  travellers  in 
a  railway  carriage  or  members  at  their  clubs  read  such  a  simple 
record  as  this^'  Died  at  Caimgorum  Castle,  in  his  40th  year,  Sir 
Evan  M' Alpine,  Bart.' 

-  At  Clanmanna  that  event  was  like  the  sun  falling  out  of  the 
firmament.  Old  Andrew  M' Alpine,  the  poor  idiot  of  the  village, 
long  the  willing  butt  of  every  urchin  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
mustered  a  few  rags  of  mourning  that  day  to  follow  the  procession 
that  took  his  honored  Chief  to  the  home  of  death,  and,  as  some 
heedless  children  on  his  return  uttered  a  passing  jest  upon  him,  he 
exclaimed  in  accents  of  piercing  misery,  while  tears  helplessly 
coursed  each  other  down  his  furrowed  old  cheeks — • 

*  Dinna  flyte  me  now,  bairns.  I  couM  bite  my  heart  in  two  for 
grief.  This  is  the  blackest  hour  you  will  ever  see  in  Glenalpine. 
The  clan  and  the  village  are  orphans  to-day.' 

*■  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Clinton  to  her  husband  when  these  sad  words 
were  repeated  to  them.  *  We  used  almost  to  laugh  at  the  fanati- 
cism of  poor  old  Andrew's  attachment  to  dear  Sir  Evan,  but  truly 
we  may  say  of  that  best  of  men  and  of  chiefs,  as  mournfully  as 
Sonthey  did  of  Kirke  White,  "  Just  at  that  age  when  the  painter 
would  have  wished  to  fix  his  likeness ;  in  the  fair  morning  of  his 
virtues,  the  full  spring -blossom  of  his  hopes ;  just  at  that  age 
hath  death  set  the  seal  of  eternity  upon  him,  and  the  beautiful 
hath  been  made  permanent."  ' 

'  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed, 

"When  the  turf  is  but  newly  laid  o'er  him, 
That  can  tell  how  beloved  was  the  soul  that's  fled. 

Nor  how  deep  in  oar  hearts  we  deplore  him. 
'Tis  the  tear  through  many  a  long  day  wept, 

Through  a  life  by  his  loss  all  shaded ; 
'Tis  the  fond  remembrance  sadly  kept 

When  all  lighter  griefs  have  faded.'  Moors. 
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*  Oh  I  known  the  earliest  and  esteemed  th^  most^ 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  is  left  so  dear ; 
Though  to  my  aching  sight  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here.*  Btrok. 

• 

Allan,  when  the  moving  multitude,  like  a  dark  cloud,  passed 
silently  out  of  sight,  weak  as  he  felt,  slowly  sank  on  his  knees  and 
praydd.  It  was  now  that  he  experienced  the  Protestant  comfort  of 
pouring  out  his  feelings  to  a  listening  Saviour ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
tears  at  last  came  to  his  relief,  while  in  the  prostration  of  agonised 
sorrow  he  thought  of  him  who  first  had  taught  him  to  seek  for 
heaven,  and  now  was  gone  to  point  the  way. 

In  the  abject  depths  of  his  sorrow,  Allan  had  scarcely  noticed  a 
slight  noise  in  the  room,  till  it  was  again  repeated ;  he  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  with  a  start  of  astonish- 
ment, the  young  mourner  uaw  before  him  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Talbot. 

There  had  always  been  an  extraordinary  power  in  Mr.  Talbot's 
eye  over  Allan  on  the  very  few  occasions  when  that  eye  was 
allowed  to  speak,  or  even  to  look.  The  expression  he  threw  into 
it  now  spoke  the  deepest  commiseration  for  his  former  pupil,  but 
it  spoke  also  the  perfect  hopelessness  of  such  prayers  as  his  own, 
and,  placing  his  hand  again  on  the  shoulder  of  his  old  scholar, 
with  a  friendliness  of  manner  which  nothing  but  actual  rudeness 
could  have  repelled,  he  sat'  down  beside  Allan,  and  spoke  to  him 
with  masterly  eloquence  and  most  plausible  persuasiveness  for 
more  than  an  hour,  during  which  Mr.  Talbot  alluded  to  those 
circumstances  relating  to  the  speaker  himself,  which  had  before 
filled  Allan  with  surprise. 

*  You  are  aware,'  added  Mr.  Talbot,  *  that  it  was  no  ordinary 
inducement  which  allured  me  to  become  joxa  tutor,  and  that  no 
ordinary  ties  exist  between  us.' 

*  Yet  tell  me,'  asked  Allan  with  agitated  eagerness,  '  duty  to 
my  uncle's  memory  bids  me  ascertain  this  point,  before,  even  allow- 
ing for  this  important  disclosure,  I  can  continue  to  see  you  here, 
Mr.  Talbot — Are  you  a  Papist  ?* 

'  I  understand  no  such  designation,'  replied  Mr.  Talbot,  drily. 
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*  But,'  continued  Allan  resolutely,  *  I  must  know  if  you  belong 
to  the  Popish  Church/ 

'iEyen  Catholics  only  confess  to  their  priest,  Allan,  and  you  are 
not  mine,'  answered  Mr.  Talbot,  rising  with  a  look  such  as  Allan 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  in  the  school-room;  but  no  word 
or  words  could  have  better  expressed  a  just  indignation,  as  he 
added,  *  For  your  good  I  haye  had  some  concealments  from  you. 
These  are  now  explained ;  if  there  are  more  await  my  time  to 
disclose  them.' 

Allan,  weakened  in  mind  and  body,  found  it  easier,  now,  lan- 
guidly to  let  the  stream  of  Mr.  Talbot's  remarks  flow  through  his 
mind,  than  either  to  resist  or  to  stop  them,  and  he  lay  back  in  a 
state  of  almost  fainting  weakness,  till  at  length  the  door  opened, 
and  Lady  Edith,  pallid  with  grief  and  with  watching,  reentered 
to  continue  her  attendance  on  the  beloved  invalid. 

Mr.*  Talbot  was  one  of  those  individuals  who,  without  ever 
appearing  to  look  at  anything,  saw  as  well  behind  him,  apparently, 
as  before,  and  with  eyes  that  no  one  could  ever  catch,  observed 
everybody  and  everything :  he  became  conscious,  therefore,  at  once, 
of  Lady  Edith's  astonished  entrance,  but  he  did  not  really  seem 
«ware  that  another  had  been  added  to  the  party.  Lady  Edith's 
surprise  at  discoveriog  Mr.  Talbot  in  the  room,  she  subdued  almost 
immediately,  not  to  agitate  Allan,  who  was  reclining  back  in  his 
arm-chair  at  the  window,  his  teeth  chattering,  his  limbs  benumbed, 
his  whole  frame  shivering,  and  the  cold  tears  congealed  on  his 
cheek,  an  image  of  helpless  anguish. 

A  severe  relapse  brought  Allan  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  long  weeks  passed  during  which  a  dry,  wasting,  delirious  fever, 
which  seemed  rapidly  consuming  his  very  existence,  made  it  doubtful 
whether  a  hope  could  be  entertained  of  the  young  sufferer's  recovery. 

Lady  Edith,  resolutely  extinguishing  every  thought  that  might 
disable  her  from  any  duty  of  affection,  ceaselessly  attended 
on  Allan,  and  by  every  soothing  care  tried,  but  tried  long 
in  vain,  to  calm  the  agitated  spirit  of  her  beloved  charge ;  and 
the  sorrowful  Beatrice,  while  mourning  with  all  the  uncontrollable 
affliction  of  youth  for  her  benefactor,  yet  became  solemnly  com- 
posed whenever  there  was  an  office  of  tenderness  which  could  be 
done  for  the  dear  and  suffering  companion  of  all  her  past  days, 
now  hovering  apparently  over  a  premature  grave. 

The  balance  between  life  and  death  vibrated  so  precariously 
that  an  atom  cither  way  would  have  turned  the  scale,  and  there 
were  some  things  in  the  ravings  of  Allan's  delirium,  in  respect  to 
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Mr.  Talbot,  which  greatly  perplexed  his  two  constant  attendants, 
Beatrice  and  Lady  Edith.  It  was  in  the  depths  of  night  that  Allan  at 
last  awoke,  as  from  a  terrifying  dream  of  feverish  horror,  to  conscious- 
ness.   Feebly  raising  himself  on  his  trembling  arm,  he  slowly 
drew  back  the  bed-curtain  and  looked  out.    Beside  the  dim  light 
of  a  single  taper  sat  Lady  Edith,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand, 
while  earnestly  perusing  the  Holy  Scriptures.     She  was  in  black, 
and  her  pale  face  had  become  so  wasted  that  Allan,  in  his  dream- 
like half-conscious  state,  felt  as  if  it  were  scarcely  a  living  mortal 
that  he  beheld,  tiU  at  length  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with 
an  expression  of  such  devout  and  soul-felt  resignation,  such  intense 
feeling,  and  such  acute  anguish,  that  AUan  never  afterwards  forgot 
it.    Long  he  lay  immoveable,  with  many  a  vague  thought  strug- 
gling through  his  enfeebled  mind,  and  he  felt  the  deep  solemnity  of 
that  silence  that  was  around  him,  as  if  his  spirit  were  passing  into 
eternity.    Still  Lady  Edith  continued  to  read  on  and  to  pray, 
while  Allan  gathered  composure  from  seeing  hers ;  and  when  at 
length  Beatrice  stole  into  the  room  to  take  her  accustomed  place 
beside  Lady  Edith,  Allan  felt  that  he  once  more  belonged  to 
the  world  and  its  affections.    Long  as  he  had  loved  Beatrice,  it 
was  very  long  before  he  discovered  the  gradual  progress  of  his 
feelings  from  a  half  quarrelsome  boyish  partiality,  to  a  deep  con- 
centrated and  absorbing  attachment,  such  as  the  utmost  resolution 
of  nineteen  could  hardly  conceal,  though  he  had  scarcely  dared 
to  acknowledge  it  even  to  himself,  still  less  to  the  unconscious 
Beatrice,  who  might  probably  have  replied  to  her  young  lover  in 
the  language  of  a  favorite  old  ballad — 

*  I  love  thee,  gentle  knight !  hat  'tis 

Such  love  as  sisters  hear ; 
O  ask  my  heart  no  more  than  this, 
For  more  it  may  not  spare/ 

Faintly  calling  both  his  beloved  attendants  to  his  bed-side, 

Allan  clasped  the  hand  of  Lady  Edith  to  his  lips  with  all  the 

energy  he  had  left,  and  burst  into  tears.    Lady  Edith  wept,  unable 

longer  to  control  herself,  and  the  heart  of  Beatrice,  now  the  first 

time  they  had  all  mourned  together,  was  wrung  with  renewed 

grief.    But  the  curtain  must  drop  over  that  extremity  of  human 

woe  which  can  only  suffer  and  submit : 

*  The  weight  of  care, 
That  crashes  into  dumh  despair 
One  half  the  human  race.'       Lonofellow. 

During  Allan's  lingering  convalescence,  it  became  apparent  that, 
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though  youth  and  a  good  constitution  had  triumphed  in  restoring 
him  to  life,  yet  the  bright  color  which  had  glowed  in  his  cheeks 
was  never  to  return.  His  fine  countenance  remained  always  after- 
wards pale  as  marble,  and  the  expression  of  his  splendid  eyes 
became  for  ever  overshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  a  catastrophe, 
which  haunted  his  memory  night  and  day  with  ceaseless  regret. 
From  this  time  forth,  the  friendly  assiduities  of  Mr.  Talbot 
became  unceasing.  That  inscrutable  man  seemed  to  know  by 
intuition  every  day  when  and  where  Allan  was  to  go  out  of  doors ; 
for  then  and  there  was  Mr.  Talbot  stationed,  like  a  sentinel, 
quite  ready,  in  an  old-friend-of-t^e-family-ton^  to  express  his 
pleasure  at  the  meeting,  and  to  enter  on  some  agreeable  topic  of 
the  day ;  for  he  seemed  a  Iways  to  know  the  right  thing  to  be  said 
at  the  right  time.  If  an  individual  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
keep  all  the  world  in  great  awe,  and  at  a  great  distance,  suddenly 
unbends  to  one  only,  and,  from  ruling  him  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
changes  to  courting  him  with  submission,  the  influence  he  acquires 
is  very  difficult  to  resist ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  d'devant  tutor 
and  pupil  now,  Allan  found  it  so.  When  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had 
been  formerly  the  object  of  his  reverential  awe  in  the  school-room, 
now  flew  up  to  him  with  assiduous  kindness,  and  officiously  volun- 
teered every  little  considerate  attention  which  an  invalid  could 
imagine  to  be  required,  Allan— his  feelings  quivering  under  the 
anguish  of  a  first  misfortune,  which  seemed  to  have  prostrated  every 
illusion  of  earthly  happiness,  and  left  him  only  an  interminable 
futurity  of  sorrow— found  it  very  difficult  not  to  seem  obliged,  and 
even  gratified,  by  the  sympathising  endeavors  of  an  old  Mend  to 
cheer  his  forlorn  hours  of  grief  and  sickness. 

No  discouragement  on  the  part  of  Lady  Edith  could  for  an 
instant  be  even  perceived  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  the  *not  at  home' 
of  M'Eonald  seemed  now  to  have  lost  its  power.  Mr.  Talbot 
always  advanced  with  a  look  of  friendly  respect,  and  with  the  air 
of  a  most  weliome  guest,  who  must  have  been  expected,  and  from 
whom  no  apology  was  necessary,  except  that  he  had  not  come 
sooner,  or  could  not  remain  longer.  Lady  Edith  felt  as  if  words 
had  lost  their  meaning,  and  looks  their  expression,  when  she  found 
that  no  earthly  power  of  language  or  of  glances  could  start  a 
single  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Talbot  that  he  had  become 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  Allan,  and  even  of  herself.  Had 
the  occasion  been  less  serious,  she  i»ust  have  smiled  at  her  own 
repeated  failures  in  the  not  very  difficult  art  of  being  disagreeable, 
when,  again  and  again,  she  found  him  at  the  Castk  mWx  K^'a.x^ 
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eating  luncheon  and  talking  Jesuitism,  with  no  more  reference  to 
her  presence  than  if  she  had  heen  a  picture.  i 

What  struck  Lady  Edith  with  peculiar  astonishment  was,  that 
Mr.  Talhot,  since  his  residence  at  Eaglescaim,  seemed  to  haTe 
taken  quite  a  new  interest  in  the  opinions  of  Beatrice,  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  greater  part  of  his  conyersalion,  with  an  aspect  of 
deference  which,  to  most  girls,  would  hare  been  irresistibly  at- 
tractiye ;  while  there  was  the  charm  in  his  conyersation  cHf  ap- 
parently entire  knowledge  on  every  subject,  with  a  perfect  power 
of  seeing  through  eyerything  and  eyerybody.  Day  after  df^ 
rolled  on,  and  the  perseyering  visitor's  visits  still  continued ;  while 
the  discouragement  given  by  Lady  Edith  produced  no  more  ap- 
parent effect  than  a  flake  of  snow  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
'  The  block  from  which  to  cut  a  Jesuit,  should  be  adamant,'  said 
Lady  Edith  to  Beatrice.  'How  bitterly  is  it  now  brought  home 
to  me  that  there  exists  no  longer  any  head  of  this  house  to  forbid 
Mr.  Talbot's  dangerous  visits.'  Lady  Edith  Tremome,  suffering 
from  her  own  infinite  grief,  and  sick  at  heart,  was  herself  pre- 
paring, with  mournful  regret,  to  make  a  home  elsewhere  for  her- 
self and  Beatrice,  knowing  that  AUan  must  go  immediately  to  join 
his  father  and  mother,  now  on  their  overland  route  homewards 
from  India,  and  expecting  to  meet  their  son  at  Borne.    " 

Allan,  being  restored,  in  about  three  weeks,  to  some  d^ree  of 
health,  felt  that  duty  bade  him  go  and  announce  the  first  istelli- 
genee  to  his  father  of  that  sad  and  unexpected  event  which  had 
placed  Sir  Robert  at  the  head  of  his  family.  No  sooner  did  all 
the  mysterious  busde  of  a  hurried  departure  begin  at  Oairngorum 
Castle  than  Mr.  Talbot  heard  of  his  former  pupil's  projected  flight, 
when  he  carelessly  remarked,  how  fortunately  it  was  timed,  as  he 
also  was  going  in  that  direction  on  the  same  day :  and,  with  thai 
winning  attraction  of  manner  which  he  could  assume  when  it  snited 
his  plans,  declared  he  would  gladly  pilot  his  young  friend  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  his  route,  'unless,'  he  added,  inwniling  expec- 
tation of  being  contradicted,  'you  possibly  prefer  to  travel,  like  a 
Queen*s  messenger,  alone.' 

AUan,  looking  to  the  dismal  prospect  of  a  solitary  journey  before 
him — ^the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  steeped  in  sorrow — ^in 
his  flrst  grief,  and  the  greatest  he  could  imagine — seemed  inclined 
to  relieve  the  intense  unhappiness  of  his  life,  by  accepting  a 
propel  so  undeniably  agreeable ;  therefore  he  f<^t  almost  piqued 
at  the  suppressed  consternation  which  he  detected  in  Lady  Edith's 
eye  and  voice,  calm  and  pale  as  now  she  always  was,  when  this 
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proposition  became  first  started.  Strong  in  youthful  self-confi- 
dence, lie  afterwards  entreated  ^Aunt  Edith'  to  make  her  mind 
easy,  as  nothing  that  Mr.  Talbot  said  on  religious  subjects  could 
influence  him  now.  *  It  was  only,  when  Mr.  Talbot  lived  here, 
my  ignorance  of  the  danger  that  caused  any  risk,'  he  added,  con- 
fidently.    *  But  I  am  as  safe  now  as  Westminster  Abbey.' 

*  Allan,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  mournfully,  '  there  is  a  spell  in 
the  low,  rich  tone  of  that  man's  voice — his  very  eye  has  a  magnetic 
influence  over  you ;  and  there  is  an  allurement  in  his  conversation, 
when  you-  and  Beatrice  are  the  listeners,  all  the  more  irresistible 
because  of  his  scornful  coldness  to  every  other  person.  You 
showed  tiie  mind  of  a  Christian  almost  in  the  nursery,  and  had 
tho  pinci^es  of  a  man  while  you  were  yet  a  mere  boy  in  the 
oricket-'field;  yet  now,  dear  Allan,  I  tremble  for  you— and  I  fear 
not  the  less  from  your  feeling  of  security,  when  faUing  into  the 
handis  of  one  whose  power  over  the  intellect  of  others  seems  next 
to  aupematuraL  Even  Beatrice  listens  to  him  with  an  expression 
of  pleased  intelligence ;  wMle  his  efibrts  to  converse  with  her,  often 
and  earnestly,  {done,  are  so  obvious  and  so  unaccountable  that  I 
feel  bound  to  counteract  them.' 

'I  should  think,'  said  Allan,  decidedly,  ^that  our  friend,  the 
Bishop  of  Inverness,  oould  very  soon  silence  Mr.  Talbot  in  a  regular 
head  to  head  argument.' 

'Our  excellent  Bishop  has  the  grand  weapon  for  sueeessy  in 
being  perfect  master  of  his  subject ;  but  the  Protestant  minister, 
in  general,  has  one  obvious  disadvantage,'  replied  Lady  Edith, 
thoughtfully.  '  He  must  prepare  his  mind  to  confute  all  sects  on 
their  own  peculiar  doctrines,  and  to  show,  from  Holy  Scripture, 
that  Arians,  Antinomians,  Socinians^  and  Baptists  are  all  wrong,  as 
well  as  Papists,  which  requires  a  very  wide  field  of  knowledge ;  but 
the  Bemanist  only  undertakes  the  narrowest  field  in  the  world  to 
prove  that  his  own  church  is  infallible ;  and,  furnished  with  that 
one  lever,  he  undertakes  to  upset  the  whole  world  of  his  opponents. 
We  worjhip  God,  but  the  Papists  worship  the  Church,  which 
borrows  its  whole  light  from  God;  and  thus  they  prefer,  in  fact, 
the  moon  to  the  sun.  Ton  should  read  that  wise  old  book,  ^*  The 
Inventions  of  Men  in  the  worship  of  God,"  and  you  will  find  that 
Bomanism  is  married  to  Paganism — ^that  it  is  a  sort  of  half-caste 
religion,  and  misleads  its  votaries,  like  an  ignis  fatuus  in  the 
desert,  flashing^and  filtting  brightly  before  the  bewildered  traveller, 
tUl  he  is  lured  on  to  destruction.' 


CHAPTER    IX. 

*  My  Anah !  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Although  thou  art  not.    'Tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  from— though  I  must  from  thee.'  Btbon. 

"Who  lias  not  lived  to  awaken  some  morning  and  find  all  the 
world  become  one  dreary  blank,  in  wbich  the  light  of  day  seems 
but  a  mockery  of  woe  ?  To  the  young  hearts  of  Allan  and  Beatrice 
life  seemed  now  to  haye  lost  its  bloom,  for  every  scene  and  every 
sensation  of  their  existence  had  hitherto  been  associated  with  thdr 
lamented  benefactor.  Deeply  as  Lady  Edith  regretted  to  part 
from  Allan,  yet  hers  was  never  for  one  moment  a  selfish  nature ; 
therefore  she  even  hastened  the  event,  though  so  deeply  deplored, 
consoling  herself  in  all  her  own  irremediable  grief  with  the  hope 
that  change  of  scene  might  restore  the  elasticity  of  a  young 
spirit  that  seemed  now  as  if  darkened  for  ever  by  the  gloom  of  a 
catastrophe  never  to  be  enough  lamented,  and  scarcely  even  yet  to 
be  realised. 

Mournful,  indeed,  was  the  last  day  spent  by  the  three  almost 
broken-hearted  survivors  of  a  family  circle  so  lately  the  happiest 
on  earth.  The  grief  of  Lady  Edith  when  they  met  at  breakfast 
had  all  the  depth  of  mature  feeling,  and  was  calm,  solemn,  silent, 
yet  not  the  less  acute,  in  contemplating  Allan's  approaching 
departure;  bu^  Beatrice,  unable  to  control  a  burst  of  girlish 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  much-loved  playmate  and  companion, 
stole  away  to  conceal  the  hot  blinding  tears  which  could  mot  be 
hid,  and  throwing  herself  on  the  favorite  seat  of  Sir  Evan  under 
an  old  cedar  tree  in  the  glen,  where  the  creeping  ivy  twined  around 
its  gnarled  trunk,  relieved  her  heart  by  a  paroxysm  of  unutterable 
grief.  The  more  she  thought  of  her  kind  benefactor,  of  her  happy 
home,  of  all  that  was  involved  in  the  loss  of  both,  the  more 
agonised  was  her  sorrow,  while  her  tears  fell  unheeded  like  rain 
upon  the  dead  leaves  around,  for  it  was  autumn,  the  death-bed 
of  nature. 

A  letter  was  in  her  hand,  which  she  endeavored  with  grave 
perplexity  to  read,  but  constantly  the  interruption  came  upon  her 
of  a  fresh  access  of  tears,  for  the  pages  contained  that  which 
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brought  to  Beatrice,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  irresistible 
consciousness  sooner  or  later  forced  in  the  hour  of  trial  upon  every 
breathing  mortal,  that,  the  careless  joys  of  childhood  over,  the 
long  futurity  of  life  must  be  one  of  many  sorrows,  difficulties,  and 
fears,  of  baffled  hopes,  of  unexpected  perplexities,  perhaps  of 
harrowing  misery,  to  end  only  in  the  grave.  *  It  is  the  condition 
of  human  existence  that  we  must  suffer,*  thought  Beatrice,  *and 
among  the  very  few  I  have  intimately  known,  how  strange  that 
all,  without  exception,  have  some  incurable  sorrow.  The  sys- 
tematic decree  of  Providence  comes  to  every  living  creature.  The 
amiable  are  yoked  to  the  unamiable;  the  cheerful  who  have  a 
perfect  genius  for  happiness,  to  the  moody  and  discontented.  The 
poor  are  tortured  with  privations,  the  rich  with  the  fear  of  rob- 
beries or  bankruptcies,  and  those  who  are  happy  enough  to  benefit 
others  find  ten  times  more  expected  than  they  are  able  or  willing 
to  do.  What  can  this  letter  mean.?*  At  last,  completely  ex- 
hausted, Beatrice  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  clasped  hands,  which 
rested  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  tried  to  think  and  tried  to 
pray,  in  hopes  of  regaining  power  to  read  and  understand  a  letter 
clandestinely  conveyed  to  her  table  by  some  unknown  hand  -that 
morning,  with  which  she  was  greatly  perplexed. 

There  were  thought  and  sensation  enough  for  months  struggling 
through  the  heart  of  Beatrice,  whose  mind,  as  well  as  her  sensi- 
bility, was  singularly  matured  for  so  young  a  girl,  scarcely  yet 
seventeen,  and  the  consciousness  of  her  position  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, past  and  future,  had  taught  her  to  reflect  with  a  depth  and 
clearness  far  beyond  her  juvenile  years.  Beatrice  had  long  en- 
joyed the  rarest  and  most  delightful  of  all  advantages  in  Uston- 
ing  to  the  frank,  open-hearted  interchange  of  ideas  on  religion, 
morals,  and  society,  between  Sir  Evan  and  all  the  intelligent 
friends  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  could  not  but  unmask 
their  whole  thoughts  to  the  Chief  when  he  met  them  half-way  with 
his  own ;  and  thus  Beatrice  had  acquired  in  conversation,  even 
more  than  by  reading,  a  fluency  of  thought,  which  enabled  her  now 
clearly,  mournfully,  but  steadily,  to  contemplate  her  own  altered 
futurity. 

'  A  child  no  more !— a  maiden  now, 
A  graceful  maiden  with  a  gentle  hrow, 
A  cheek  tinged  slightly,  and  a  star-like  eye, 
And  all  hearts  bless  her  aa  she  passes  by.' 

Sir  Evan  had,  like  a  conscientious  Christian,  deliberately  pre- 
pared a  judicious  and  indisputable  will,  the  rarest  of  all  <^qxcc^q^\- 
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tions  by  the  pen  of  mortal.  Though  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  he  had 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  death,  and  considerately  made  erery 
arrangement  that  he  thought  conduciye  to  the  good  of  surriyors. 
No  duty  to  any  one  of  them  seemed  forgotten.  Little  memorials  of 
affection  to  those  who  have  deserved  to  be  loved  are  like  a  shake  of 
the  hand  at  parting,  an  evidence  of  final  good- will ;  and  there  were 
those  remembered  in  Sir  Evan's  bequests  who  would  have  valued  an 
old  glove,  had  itcome  as  a  token  of  his  inestimable  friendship.  To  aged 
servants  and  dependants  there  were  pensions,  to  intimate  associates 
there  were  rings ;  to  Lady  Edith  there  was  the  use  of  a  house  he  had 
once  purchased  near  the  village,  if  she  chose  to  occupy  it ;  and  to 
Beatrice  he  bequeathed  an  income  which  would  supply  every  neces- 
sary comfort  during  life.  Many  wills  are  a  sad  betrayal  of  human 
caprice,  of  ill-will,  or  of  indifference  to  what  shall  befal  sorvivois 
when  the  soul  of  the  writer  is  before  his  Judge  to  answer  for  its 
contents ;  but  Sir  Evan's  will  drew  tears  from  every  eye  by  the 
solemn  dignity  of  its  sentiments;  and  as  Beatrice  now  recalled  the 
very  words  of  sympathising  kindness  addressed  in  it  to  herselfi  a 
fresh  burst  of  sorrow  overcame  her,  and  bowing  down  her  head  to 
her  knees  she  wept  without  control. 

How  often  in  happier,  hours  Beatrice  and  Allan  had  rested  on 
that  mossy  bank,  when  youth,  health,  and  joy  had  embellished  the 
lovely  scene,  and,  gathering  bouquets  of  the  wild  flowers,  the  orchis 
and  blue -bell,  in  all  their  gay  variety  of  tint  and  form,  Ustened 
meanwhile  to  the  delightful  stories  of  Lady  Edith !  But  now  this 
was  a  changed  world  to  all. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Beatrice  to  imagine  how  long 
she  had  remained  alone  beneath  the  old  cedar-tree,  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  thoughts  whirling  through  her  brain,  when  at  length 
it  became  more  and  more  obvious  to  her  that  she  must  go  home. 
At  the  very  moment,  however,  when  Beatrice  was  about  unwillingly 
to  rise,  she  saw  Allan  at  a  distance  approaching  on  the  well-known 
path,  and  evidently  in  search  of  her.  The  next  moment  he  was 
by  her  side,  an  unwonted  glow  on  his  cheek,  and  an  expression  of 
momentary  pleasure  in  his  saddened  countenance,  as  he  took  her 
hand  in  his  own,  saying — *  Why  leave  your  old  companion,  Beatrice, 
to  shed  tears  alone  for  a  sorrow  that  we  both  equally  feel  ?  How 
can  either  of  us  exist  with  no  one  to  read,  walk,  and  pray  with — 
no  one  even  to  quarrel  with  ?    Beatrice !  it  all  ends  to-morrow ! ' 

*  Oh !  Allan,'  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  eyes  with 
anguish,  ^  how  often  I  have  been  told  that  we  know  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth !    How  often  we  have  tued  that  ez^ession  in  jiest ;  hut 
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think  wliat  one  to-morrow  has  brought  to  us  of  desolation  and 
sorrow.' 

'  Yes,  Beatrice,  and  we  must  mourn  for  life ;  yet  let  it  be  together. 
I  have  been  longing  for  this  opportunity  to  say  something * 

Allan  had  tried  to  assume  a  tone  of  careless  ease,  but  he  paused 
in  his  agitated  sentence,  while  his  young  companion  listened  with  a 
look  of  shy  and  startled  attention ;  but  instead  of  proceeding,  he 
began  hurriedly  gathering  the  acorns  strewed  around,  arranged 
them  in  seTeral  different  forms  on  the  seat,  and  at  last  threw  them 
all  impatiently  away,  saying  in  a  low,  almost  inaudible  Yoice — 
*  Beatrice !  you  wiU  not  forget  me  ? ' 

*  Allan!'  repUed  she  in  trembling  accents,  and  her  eyes  were 
more  eloquent  than  even  her  voice,  ^  do  I  ever  forget  ?  Oh,  no !  I 
have  much  to  remember — much  indeed !  happier  hoi!brs  than  we 
can  ever  have  again,  and  all,  all  spent  with  you — all  made  happy 
by  him  who  loyed  us  both,  and  whom  I  must  never  pass  an  hour 
of  my  life  without  thinking  of  and  mourning  for.' 

'  Yes,  Beatrice ;  but  I  shall  be  here  no  more  to  sympathise  in 
your  grief.  If  it  be  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  I  think 
it  is  also  more  exquisite  to  love  than  to  be  loved,  and  the  greatest 
happiness  left  to  me  now  is  my  devoted  love  to  you,  Beatrice,' 
said  Allan,  a  deep  stain  of  scarlet  for  that  one  moment  tinging  his 
cheek,  and  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion,  while  she  turned 
hurriedly  away ;  *  you  have  long  known  every  thought  of  my  heart 
except  the  depth  of  its  attachment  to  yourself.  Promise  me, 
Beatrice,  that  you  will  one  day  be  my  Beatrice.' 

*■  Oh,  Allan ! '  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl,  in  a  tone  of  unmis- 
takeable  astonishment  and  regret,  '  you  cannot  mean  it !  You 
must  not  say  it.' 

'  Why  not  ? '  asked  Allan,  with  a  piercing  glance  of  scrutiny, 
while  evidently  shocked  and  disappointed  at  her  obvious  distress ; 
<  did  there  never  enter  into  your  school-girl's  head  before  a  kind 
of  a  sort  of  notion,  Beatrice,  that  our  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  and 
sorrows  might  become  even  more  entirely  united  into  one  than 
they  have  always  hitherto  been — ^that  all  our  childish  quarrels  and 
childish  reconciliations  might  end,  like  a  well-practised  piece  of 
music,  in  a  harmonious  duet  ?  Now  give  me  a  promise  that  it  shall 
be  so,  and  do  not  keep  gazing  into  that  rose-bud  as  if  counting  the 
leaves  or  looking  there  for  an  aiiswer.  Let  me  look  if  I  can  find 
your  reply  hid  in  the  leaves ! ' 

'Allan,'  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  tenderness, 
which  thrilled  to  his  inmost  heart,  'life  has  become  to  me  a 
6a 
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flucce^sion  of  sad  separations,  and  we  part  to-morroWf  Oil !  wlist  a 
farewell  to  us,  who  know  not  how  or  where  we  shall  ever  meet 
again/ 

*•  But  why,  Beatrice  ? '  asked  Allan  earnestly,  with  astonishment, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  pique  at  this  farewell-for-erer  tone, 
while  her  face,  fignre,  and  whole  attitude  hore  the  impress  of  hope- 
less crashing  grief;  *Is  it  because  I  am  ypung,  and  that  you:  con- 
sider me  therefore  a  fool  incapable  of  being  constant  ?  Beatrice, 
We  have  a  sort  of  vested  right  to  each  other's  affections,  and,  judg- 
ing by  my  own  heart,  you  cannot  forget  me !  Is  our  companion- 
ship of  so  many  years  to  be  no  more  between  us  than  that  of  the 
poker  and  tongs  ?  I  shall  hate,  abhor,  and  detest  any  person,  wHo- 
ever  he  may,be,  who  shall  ever  presume  to  interfere  with  my  hojw 
of  gaini&g  you.  TeU  me,  then,  Beatrice,  before  our  sad  farewell 
is  said,  that  my  lore  is  really  and  amply  returned.  See  how  the 
sun  smiles  on  us  now,  as  you  ought  to  smile  on  me.' 

'  Allan,'  replied  Beatrice,  with  an  intense  effort  to  be  cahn,  but 
her  white  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke,  'my  heart  must  never  know 
on  earth  any  feelings  but  friendship.  Kever !  Its  kindest  wishes 
and  prayers  shall  always  follow  you  — - 

*  What  is  the  use  of  kind  wishes,  Beatrice,  if  you,  who  could 
m&ke  me  happy,  and  you  only,  never  mean  to  consent  to  the  only 
hope  of  our  having  one  hotne  again  ?  Promise  me  that  we  diaU ! ' 

*  Allan,'  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  low,  almost  heart-broken  accent, 
while  a  pang  of  anguish  thrilled  through  her  framej  '  do  not  ask 
me  to  say  what  must  never  be  said.  You  and  I  have  bodi  been 
instructed  by  one  who  preferred  duty  to  life,  and  I  have  a  very  sad 
duty  now  to  his  memory.  I  had  no  right  to  one  of  the  thousand 
benefits  with  which  he  surrounded  me  !  Everybody  warned  Sir 
Evan  that  you,  the  heir  of  his  ancient  house,  might  become 
attached  to  a  nameless  foundling,  but  far  niy  sake  he  overlooked 
the  danger,  and  generously — oh,  how  generously ! — ^gave  us  a  home 
together.  Father  Eustace,  who  always  takes  a  strange  interest  in 
my  actions,  and  even  seems  to  claim  some  mysterious  authority  over 
them,  told  me,  when  we  met  accidentally  yesterday,  that  now  the 
world  loudly  blames  Sir  Evan  for  rashness,  and  that  your  relations 
have  long  been  indignantly  remonstrating  against  my  remaining 
here.   Think  how  kind  it  was  of  Sir  Evan  to  brave  them  all ! ' 

'  To  brave  whom  ?   I  have  no  authentic  relations  but  one  uncle 
(a  very  interfering  one  he  seems  of  late  inclined  to  be),  some  Irish 
aunfy  who  lire  at  Romej  and  my  kind,  good-humored  father,  who 
tbinka  everybody  should  marry  as  he  did,  tot  \o\e.    'Was*.  ^«a 
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any  Father  Eustace  know  about  Lady  Borcliester,  my  aunt,  and 
Miss  Ambrose  ?  What  interest  can  ne  have  in  the  matter,  and 
what  right  has  he  to  interfere  at  all  ?  * 

*  He  says  that  in  this  whole  county  it  is  considered  now  the  one 
great  mistake  of  Sir  Evan's  life  to  have  brought  us  up  together/ 
added  Beatrice,  while  two  large  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  scar- 
let cheeks,  and  the  small  hand  with  which  she  covered  her  face 
shook  with  emotion.  *  But  I  solemnly  declared  to  Father  Eustace, 
as  solemnly  as  if  I  were  taking  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  my  lost 
benefactor  himself,  that  unless  my  origin  become  known,  I  shall 
live  and  die,  as  Father  Eustace  says  I  ought — nameless  and 
solitary!' 

*  How  can  yoa  talk  such  nonsense  ? '  exclaimed  Allan,  in  a  tone 
of  boyish  petulance.  *  Oh !  Beatrice,  you  good-for-nothing  Bea- 
trice! you  cannot  love  me,  or  you  never  could  make  such  a 
resolution.  It  may  be  all,  as  that  cruel  Father  Eustace  suggests, 
very  right  and  proper,  but  it  is  not  what  you  owe  to  my  devoted 
love.  Mine  is  not  a  common  fanciful  boy-and-girl  attachment, 
reared  in  a  hot-house  of  balls  and  polkas ;  but  remember,  yoa 
unfeeling  Beatrice,  how  long  we  have  been  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
and  that  mine  is  a  true,  an  undying,  a  first  and  only  love.' 

*  And  I  cannot  pretend  indifference  to  you,  Allan !  No ! — that 
would  be  like  a  slow  and  lingering  death  ?  I  never  loved  another 
and  I  never  can,'  replied  Beatrice,  in  low  trembling  accents. 

*  Yet  for  your  own  sake,  for  dear  Sir  Evan's,  you  never,  never 
shall  betdlied  to  one  worse  off  than  an  orphan.  Who  on  earth  is 
there  but  myself  without  a  single  relation  ?  The  very  poorest 
laborer  has  parents,  brothers,  sisters  ;  and  even  if  they  are  all  dead, 
he  can  sit  beside  their  graves  and  weep  for  them.' 

^Dear  Beatrice,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  so,'  replied  Allan, 
affecting  the  cheerfulness  he  evidently  did  not  feel.  ^  What  on  earth 
do  I  care  whether  you  ever  had  a  grandmother  at  all,  or  a  succes- 
sion of  grandmothers?  Have  I  not  often  advised  you  to  build  up 
an  imaginary  pedigree  for  yourself  ?  The  most  proud  and  conceited 
children  in  the  world  are  said  to  be  those  in  the  foundling  hospitals, 
because  they  all  fancy  themselves  people  of  consequence  incog. 
Why  not  hope  the  best  Beatrice  ? ' 

*  But  I  must  not  act  on  such  vague  hopes,'  replied  she.  *  I  am, 
as  we  both  know,  belonging  to  nobody,  and  possessing  nothing, 
except  through  the  generous  kindness  of  gQnfiio\v&  iT\«ii^? 

*  Shakespeare  bad  no  ancestors,  nor  'M.iltoi^.)  Te\^\^  fc^^sw^  «a- 
nuning  a  genealogictLL  look,  but  feeling  a  \i\X\ft  ^iYgQW^^a^>  ^^"^ 
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who  does  not  value  a  good  descent,  when  even  in  Holy  Scripture 
itself  the  ancestry  is  traced  of  so  many  ?  *  Some  people,  -de- 
scended straight  from  the  Plantagenets  themselves,  are  afflicted 
with  a  most  absurd  set  of  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  odd-looking 
people  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  so  that  they  would  be  much  better, 
like  ydu,  without  any — a  group  of  troublesome  old  bores !  * 

There  was  in  the  manner  of  Beatrice  at  all  times  a  modesty, 
reserve,  and  timidity  truly  engaging ;  but  now,  to  all  the  graces 
of  youth  was  added  a  degree  of  thoughtful  sensibility,  and  a  look 
of  ingenuous  diffidence,  which  was  evidenced  when  Allan  spoke 
thus,  by  a  quick  succession  of  blushes  rivalling  in  hue  the  wild 
rose  in  the  hedge  beside  her,  while  a  tear  and  a  smile  struggled 
in  her  face  for  the  mastery.  Her  ardent  young  lover  continued 
in  accents  of  fervent  emotion,  while  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
natural  good  spirits  caused  the  cloud  of  sorrow  for  a  moment  to 
flit  fi:om  his  brow,  *  Do  you  remember,  Beatrice,  that  day  when 
my  best  of  uncles  called  you  '^  the  Pearl  of  Clanmarina,"  and  smiled 
when  I  said  you  were  the  pearl  of  Britain— of  the  whole  world  ?  He 
must  have  seen  then  what  I  felt,  and^did  not  disapprove.  Now 
that  you  have  confessed  my  love  to  be  returned,  I  am  like  a  diver 
with  the  pearl  secured.  I  feel  a  presentiment,  Mrs.  Incredulous, 
that  we  must  end  in  being  happy,  though  I  would  much  rather 
begin  with  being  so.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  Father 
Eustace's  interference?  One  would  think  he  wished  to  marry  you 
himself,  or  to  bury  you  in  a  cloister.* 

*  Allan,'  whispered  Beatrice,  in  a  low  tone  of  great  agitation, 
'  the  only  secret  I  have  on  earth  is  connected  with  the  nunnery  at 
Inverness.  I  received  this  letter  yesterday  through  Father  Eus- 
tace, and  cannot  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  best  friend,  Lady  Edith, 
during  her  sorrow,  by  showing  her  such  a  document.' 

Allan  hurriedly  snatched  a  packet  which  Beatrice  tremblingly 
held  out  to  him,  and  was  astonished  to  find  in  it  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  honor  of  Beatrice,  not  to  throw  herself  on  Lady  Edith, 
who  had  too  much  sensitive  delicacy  to  betray  the  inconvenience  it 
must  entail  upon  her  now  to  adopt  a  friendless  orphan,  and  the 
document  ended  by  darkly  hinting  that  there  were  relations  ready 
to  place  her  in  a  situation  of  splendid  independence,  but  for  the 
insuperable  obstacle  of  her  belonging  to  an  opposite  faith — a  faith 
which  her  own  relatives  would  lay  down  tiieir  lives  and  their 
fortunes  willingly  to  destroy,  could  it  be  but  crushed  out  of  the 
earth.  Beatrice  was  admonished  that  as  she  had  been  accidently 
thrown  among  heretics,  and  exclusively  brough^t  \r^  b^  t\vem,  she 
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must  naturally  be  quite  in  the  dark,  and  it  was  proposed;  as  a  test 
of  her  willingness,  candidly  to  consider  the  faith  of  her  own 
kindred,  that  she  should  make  the  first  use  of  her  recently  ac- 
quired independence,  by  retiring  for  six  months  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Ignatia^  there  to  hear  much  relating  to  her  temporal  as  well  as 
her  eternal  prospects,  of  which  she  must  otherwise  remain  for  ever 
and  ever  ignorant. 

Allan  paused  in  speechless  astonishment  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  unaccountable  communication,  and,  disguised  as  the  hand- 
writing evidently  was,  he  felt  an  unconquerable  conviction  that  he 
had  seen  it  before.  Gradually  his  assurance. became  doubly  sure, 
that  the  author  of  this  letter  was  Father  Eustace,  and  a  dim  idea 
crossed  his  mind  of  what  his  uncle  had  said  and  suspected  formerly, 
concerning  an  interest  stronger  than  could  be  easily  accounted  for 
having  been  betrayed  by  that  Jesuit  priest  in  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  Beatrice,  when  a  child ;  and  his  whole  thoughts  became  ab-^ 
sorbed  in  reviving  the  circumstances,  till  recalled  to  himself  again 
by  the  voice  of  his  much-loved  companion,  saying,  in  accents 
quivering  with  emotion,  ^  Delay  it  as  we  may,  Allan,  the  moment 
of  saying  our  long  farewell  must  come  at  last.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  is  not  for  ever ;  but  who  can  tell  ?  * 

*  One  thing  I  do  know,  Beatrice,  that  worlds  shall  not  induce 
me  to  relinquish  you,'  replied  Allan,  in  a  tone  of  good-humored 
obstinacy ;  *  and  as  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  fickle  or  faith- 
less, what  then  can  prevent  our  future  happiness  together }  * 

*  Think  not  of  that,'  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  voice  low  and  husky 
with  grief ;  *  I  must  not — dare  not  listen  to  you,  Allan.  Bro- 
therly aflfection  I  may  cherish  and  do  value  from  you ;  but  any 
dearer  or  happier  hopes  must  for  ever  be  denied  to  an  outcast  like 
myself,  without  a  name  or  a  relative.  I  am  thankful  to  have  you 
for  a  brother,  Allan,  but  my  castle  of  cards  must  not  be  built  a 
story  higher,  or  it  will  fall  in  ruins  at  my  feet,  and  I  should  feel 
that  I  deserved  it.* 

*  Then,  Beatrice,  you  cannot  love  me  as  I  love  you,  or  a  whole 
legion  of  Father  Eustaces  could  not  induce  you  to  make  such  a 
resolution.  It  is  all  very  amiable  and  sensible,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
not  love.* 

*  Yes,  Allan,  it  is ;  but  ours  must  be,  while  I  continue  a  name- 
less foundling,  only  a  forbidden  love,*  said  Beatrice,  clasping  her 
hands  over  her  face,  in  speechless  grief.    *  Go,  Allan,  to  your 
father,  and  forget  one  who  has  no  father.    I  Wn^  VJi.^  IS^^'isi 
Eustace  that  you  shall  be  free  as  the  air  "WQ  '\ste«A)cL'e^  \a!^fc^s&  ^wSvx 
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the  cdii86iit  of  every  one  who  has  a  right  to  influence  your  choice, 
Allan,  and  especially  with  Lady  Edith's/ 

'  Then,  dear  Beatrice,  hear  a  promise  I  make  on  this  spot,  and  in 
this  hour,  never  to  be  cancelled.  Till  we  meet  here  again  under 
the  shadow  of  Our  own  old  haunted  cedar-tree,  my  hand  shall 
remain  irrevocably  pledged  to  you ;  and,  unless  assured  by  your 
own  lips  that  you  actually  prefer  another,  nothing  earthly  shall 
induce  me  to  resign  you  —  nothing  but  my  last  dying  breath. 
Let  there  be  an  entire  trustingness  in  our  love  for  each  other, 
B^trice,'  said  Allan,  his  speakbig  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  with  all  the 
de^pi  feelins:  of  a  first  and  only  love.  *  To  please  you,  Beatrice, 
and  to  satisfy  yoitr  very  interfering  adviser,  Father  Eustace,  with 
whom  I  shall  have  some  words  when  we  meet  next,  there  need  be 
no  other  engagement  between  us  now  than  my  unchangeable 
attachment,  which  nothing  can  alter.  Surely,  Beatrice,  you  can- 
not doubt  your  own  power  of  exciting,  and  mine  of  feeling,  such 
a  love  as  can  and  shall  survive  every  vicissitude  } ' 

*  Let  us  be  friends— but  only  friends !  Be  my  kind  brother,  as 
formerly,  Allan ;  but  our  farewell  now  must  be  that  only  of  old  com- 
panions, old  friends,  and,'  added  Beatrice,  for  a  moment  breaking 
into  the  sunshine  of  her  own  bewitching  smile,  ^old  foes,  too, 
Allan !  Many  a  little  breeze  we  have  had !  For  me  you  shall 
not  sacrifice * 

*  Stay,  Beatrice !  there  can  be  no  sacrifice  between  you  and 
yours— your  own  devoted  Allan.  My  first  wish  on  earth  will  no^ 
be,  with  my  father's  leave,  to  return  and  claim  you  as  my  beau- 
tlM  bride.  No  one  shall  be  my  friend  who  is  not  friendly  to  you, 
and  my  heart  shall  always  continue,  like  a  cell  in  a  monastery, 
with  but  one  tenant,  till  we  meet  again  on  this  very  spot,  alone 
as  we  are  now.  If  you  have  changed— if ! — Beatrice,  could  that  be  ? 
Oh,  no !  let  it  be  considered  impossible.  Hope  tells  me  a  flattering 
tale  ;  and  yet  why  not  satisfy  me  with  the  assurance  that  you  love 
as  I  do  P  Why  look  so  cold,  and  constrained,  and  almost  indifTerent  ?' 

*  Perhaps,  Allan,  my  heart  is  more  foolish  than  you  think  it,' 
replied  Beatrice,  with  a  conscious  blush,  and  an  unconscious  smile ; 
*  I  cannot  refuse  to  continue  in  one  kind  heart,  the  cause  of  affec- 
tionate hopes,  fears,  thoughts,  wishes,  and  prayers.  Ton  shall 
have  a  place  in  all  mine.  Think,  Allan,  what  you  must  be  to  one 
like  myself,  with  no  brother,  no  father,  not  even  a  friend  except 
yourself  and  Lady  Edith ;  yet  we  never  shall  be  more  than  of  old 

to  each  other,   without  the  consent  of  every  one  who  has  a 
li^-hi  to  direct  your  actions.     Nor,'   added  "BeaVnce,  m  «k  "\i«M- 
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jesting  tone  of  seriousness,  *  not  without  your  own  Consent— for 
who  knows  how  your  constancy  may  be  tried  ?  I  remain  where 
every  twig  and  every  gate-post  reminds  me  of  our  happy  rambles 
together,  but  it  is  said  that  no  one  ever  marries  his  first  love,  and 
you  go  where  all  may  combine  to  make  you  forget  me/ 

*0f  course,  then,  I  shall,  Beatrice.  When  next  we  meet, 
according  to  our  promise,  here,  that  cascade  will  be  flowing  up- 
wards on  the  mountain-side,  that  blue  ocean  will  be  turned  into 
marble,  I  shall  have  left  my  heart  With  some  romantic  novice  in  a 
convent,  wlio  prefers  a  bridal  veil  to  a  monastic  one,  and  you  will 
be  engaged  to  a  Spanish  troubadour  who  plays  the  guitar  under 
your  window.  But,  come  what  may,  we  meet  again  here ;  we 
open  our  hearts  to  each  other,  as  from  childhood  we  have  always 
done ;  and  by  that  hope  alone  can  I  be  reconciled  to  the  grief  of 
leaving  all  my  kind  friends,  my  dead  uncle's  tomb,  our  kind  Lady 
£dith,  and  my  own  much-loved  Beatrice.' 

Beatrice  now  gave  way  to  a  stormy  burst  of  girlish  tears,  and 
neither  could  speak  as  Allan  and  she  walked  home  together  in 
silence,  their  steps,  usually  so  airy  and  elastic,  now  pensive  and 
slow ;  but,  in  turning  a  comer  of  the  shrubbei^y.  Father  Eustace 
appeared  strolling  slowly  along  at  some  distance.  Allan  instantly, 
coloring,  with  a  look  of  angry  irritation,  started  forward  in  pursuit 
of  the  priest ;  but  when,  after  advancing  a  few  hurried  steps,  he 
looked  back  for  an  instant  at  Beatrice,  she  had  fainted.  Her 
swoon  was  long,  during  which  Allan  almost  frantically  used  every 
means  for  her  recovery,  yet  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  It  was 
not  till  he  began  to  fear  she  would  recover  no  more,  that  Beatrice 
slowly  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  Father  Eustace,  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  standing  immoveable.  He  seemed  as  if  in  deep  and 
stem  thought,  whUe  Allan,  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  lavished  every 
term  of  endearment  on  his  own  beloved  Beatrice.  No  sooner  did  she 
seem  entirely  recovered,  than  Father  Eustace,  to  her  great  surprise, 
offered  Beatrice  his  arm,  and  did  not  again  take  his  singularly  obser- 
vant eyes  off  Allan  till  they  had  all  safely  reached  home,  when  he 
said,  in  tones  of  affected  regret,  '  It  is  sad  to  sever  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love,  especially  young  hearts  incapable  of  anticipa- 
ting all  the  difficulties  in  their  futurity,  but  a  time  is  at  hand 
when  you  must  say  a  long  farewell,  and  it  were  well  for  you  both 
that  it  should  now  be  a  final  one.  Mr.  M' Alpine,  you  have  a 
destiny  to  fulfil— an  important  destiny.  Let  me  a.d:me  -^wi^  ^^^ 
best  of  Menda  and  well-wishers,  to  TemeioiJQeT  e^^^^  q»^^^  ^& 
brother  and  sister,  hut  as  no  more,  for  you  XLC^ex  caxi.  \i^  \s^«t«^' 
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I  know  both  the  origin  and  future  destiny  of  Miss  FarineUi. 
She  never  can  be  yours.* 

Allan  started  with  astonishment  and  consternation  while  he 
gazed  incredulously  on  the  cold  stem  face  of  Father  Eustace ;  but 
Beatrice  .trembled  and  looked  down  to  conceal  the  tears  flowing  in 
torrents  over  her  burning  cheeks ;  while  the  priest  gave  them 
what  he  called  an  explanation  of  his  words,  which  only  left  the 
subject,  when  he  concluded,  considerably  darker  than  before,  and 
involyed  in  most  inextricable  mystery. 

<  Beatrice ! '  said  Allan,  as  she  hurriedly  left  him, '  for  me,  this 
world  shall  hold  no  other  but  you  I  No  possible  circumstance  can 
change  me.' 

'  I  judge  of  you  by  myself,  and  believe  you,  Allan,'  said  the 
young  girl,  turning  tearfully  back.  ^  Alas !  how  lonely  we  shall 
both  feel ;  how  solitary  my 'life  would  seem !  When  I  read,  ung, 
or  paint,  now,  there  will  be  no  cheerful  companion  to  criticise  or 
encourage  me.  Every  flower  will  seem  faded  and  withered :  the 
birds  all  singing  out  of  tune ;  the  sun  become  darkness ;  and  our 
own  favorite  pool,  when  I  look  into  it,  will  now  reflect  no  face  but 
my  own,  looking  sad,  lonely,  and  perhaps,  Allan,  even  cross,  as 
you  used  to  call  me  always,  if  I  felt  dull.' 

^  Ah,  Beatrice !  those  were  happy  days,'  said  Allan,  watching 
tenderly  the  blush  on  her  cheek  and  the  tear  in  her  eye.  *  I  wish 
you  found  it  as  hard  to  part  from  me,  as  I  feel  it  to  part  from  you. 

*  **  Fruitless  as  constancy  may  be, 

No  chance,  no  change,  may  turn  from  thee 

One  who  has  loved  thee  wildly,  well, 

Bat  whose  first  love-vow  breathed— farewell  I "  * 

Btkon. 


CHAPTEE     X. 


*  The  man  who  first  invented  speaking  the  truth  was  a  much  ounninger 
fellow  than  the  world  is  apt  to  give  him  credit  for.'  Goldsmith. 

GREAT.had  been  the  unforeseen  changes  of  the  last  few  weeks  to 
Allan,  for  they  had  produced  within  their  narrow  bounds  events 
enough  to  have  occupied  a  life-time.  Strange  alterations  were 
now  gathering  round  a  house,  lately  the  happiest  and  now  one  of 
iJ^e  saddest  in  the  world ;  but  final  separations  are  and  ought  to 
be  Indescribable.    Allan  was  leaving  home,  to  gta^ip\ft  ^vt^ilvfe  in. 
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a  new  scene,  and  to  his  own  surprise)  as  much  as  to  that  of  Beatrice, 
he  found  himself  submitting  to  the  companionship  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
who  put  so  plausible  and  pleasant  a  face  on  everything,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  young  people  to  look  upon  him,  tven 
though  he  had  evidently  sided  with  Father  Eustace  in  his  inter- 
ference, a»  anything  worse  than  merely  a  blundering  Mend, 
meaning  kindly,  but  acting  indiscreetly. 

'  Do  not  be  alarmed,'  replied  Allan,  in  reply  to  an  anxious  re- 
monstrance of  Lady  Edith's,  on  account  of  the  increasing  influ- 
ence she  observed  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  recently  gained.  ^  Some 
very  singular  circumstances  once  transpired  between  us,  that 
entirely  fdter  my  view  of  Mr.  Talbot.  His  character  is  so  strictly 
upright  that  he  means  to  set  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa  straight  as 
we  pass  it' 

*  Allan,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  with  tears  of  anxiety  filling  her 
eyes,  '  I  thought  that  nothing  could  have  aggravated  all  my  present 
sorrow,  but  to  lose  you  in  company  with  Mr.  Talbot  overpowers 
me  with  alarm.  You  tell  me  he  is  improved,  but  I  fear  only  in  ex- 
ternal manner.  The  addter  may  chaiige  his  skin,  but  the  poison 
remains.  Surely  your  uncle's  decision  to  banish  Mr.  Talbot 
should  be  sacred.' 

'  He  did  not  know  a  circumstance  which,  to  relieve  your  mind^ 
dear  Lady  Edith,  I  must  now  reveal  in  confidence.  You  may 
remember  that  my  grandfather,  infuriated  at  my  Other's  marriage, 
put  a  codicil  to  his  will,  that  if  my  uncle,  Sir  Evan,  ever  know- 
ingly brought  an  Ambrose  into  this  house,  he  should  forfeit  the 
enormous  sum  of  ready  money  Sir  Allan  left.  Guess,  Lady  Edith, 
who  Mr.  Talbot  really  is ! ' 

*  Who  ? '  asked  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  in  breathless  suspense. 
'  You  remember,  perhaps,  to  have  heard  that  a  brother  of  my 

mother's  was  adopted  by  a  Popish  relative,  who  promised  that  he 
should  be  brought  up  a  Protestant,  but  who  placed  him  to  be 
educated  in  the  Jesuit's  college  at  St.  Omer  ? ' 

'  Not  surely  Mr.  Talbot } '  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  astonishment, 
and  with  inexpressible  dismay. 

*  No  other ! '  replied  Allan  earnestly.  *  I  was  startled  at  first 
that  my  uncle  should  have  entered  this  house  on  false  pretences, 
but  you  see  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  he  could  gain  access  to 
me,  and  Mr.  Talbof  s  love  for  my  mother  made  him  very  desirous 
to  know  the  son  of  a  favorite  sister.  He  cannot  infiueufiA  tcl^  ^\^^ 
one  jot  or  tittie,  but  I  most  think  that,  aa  \ie  aa^«,\]^  TiftVL\^a&ssQc- 

Mbjp  giret  him  tome  UtUe  right  to  my  xeB]^t£u\  «WAwVi<Q(ttu 
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Lady  Edith  sat  like  a  statue  of  melancholy  amazement,  and 
tears  sprang  into  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  but  no  more  passed  respect- 
ing Mr.  Talbot  while  Allan  remained  at  home,  though  the  ladies 
sometimes  saw  his  dark  stern  face  looming  in  the  distance 
beside  Allan. 

During  the  last  hour  spent  together  by  the  three  almost  heart- 
broken survivors  of  a  domestic  circle,  so  lately  happier  than  the 
happiest,  and  now  about  to  be  so  sadly  dispersed,  Lady  Edith  read 
to  her  two  young  friends  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John.  There 
was  an  inconceivable  melody  and  moumfulness  in  the  tone  of  her 
beautiful  voice,  when  she  began  with  those  consolatory  words, 
*  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,'  and  her  voice  trembled  at  the 
last  when  she  concluded.  Her  grief  was  always  now  of  that 
subdued  character  which,  while  it  shakes  the  very  soul,  shows  no 
sign,  and  Lady  Edith's  last  words  to  Allan  expressed  her  fervent 
hope  that  they  should  all  be  again  reiinited  hereafter,  '  a  family 
in  heaven,  not  a  wanderer  lost.' 

*  Not  a  word  will  I  say, 
No  tear,  as  I  lose  thee,  my  grief  shall  betray/ 

For  many  days  afterwards  the  vision  haunted  Lady  Edith's 
memory,  of  Mr.  Talbot,  seated  in  the  carriage  beside  Allan  as  they 
drove  off.  The  gleam  of  satisfaction  which  lighted  up  his  dark 
sinister  eye,  when  the  carriage-wheels  were  grinding  along  the 
gravel,  seemed  at  best  exceedingly  insidious,  and  made  her  heart 
sink  with  almost  unaccountable  misgivings ;  but  her  attention  was 
soon  painfully  engrossed  by  Beatrice,  as  she  sank  down  breathless 
and  senseless  on  the  floor  when  the  carriage  finally  disappeared. 

It  was  time  next  day  for  Lady  Edith  to  attend  to  herself, 
always  the  last  person  to  occupy  her  own  thoughts.  Hitherto  she 
had  felt  as  if  living  and  acting,  ever  since  the  death  of  Sir  Evan, 
in  a  bewildered  dream.  The  past  seemed  even  now  in  Lady 
Edith's  mind  to  have  been  like  that  kingly  form  once  discovered  in 
an  Etruscan  tomb,  which  retained  undiminished  brightness  and 
splendor  till  at  length  a  breath  of  air  touched  it,  and  the  whole 
crumbled  into  dust.  Even  Lady  Edith's  feelings,  sublimed  as  they 
were  by  religious  submission,  became  overawed  and  agitated  as 
she  contemplated  the  solemn  march  of  time,  which  must  carry 
her  on  through  scenes  of  discipline  and  sorrow,  till  her  lonely 
heart  should  be  at  rest  in  the  grave ;  and,  folding  the  sympathising 
Beatrice  to  her  heart,  she  burst  into  tears,  saym^,  in.  Oicceota  of 
Bolemn  affection    '  Jfy  yery  dear  girl,  you  aie  tcl^  oiiVj  ^^iVXiV.^ 
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domfort  now,  my  only  tie  to  life.  Let  us  be  qjl  in  all  to  each 
othgTy  in  the  dear  cottage-home  which  Eyan  so  generously  left 
me.  I  need  such  affection  as  yours,  and  I  know  it  will  never 
fail  me!' 

*^ever,  oh  never ! '  sobbed  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  fervent  emo- 
tion. '  My  only  idea  of  life  or  happiness  is  to  be  with  you,  to 
share  all  your  duties  apyd  all  your  sorrows  with  grateful  affection, 
and  to  owe  my  having  a  home,  as  I  always  did,  to  your  kindness.' 

'You  give  me  sunshine  for  shadow,  Beatrice,  and  whatever 
I  have  done  for  you  was  more  than  repaid  long  ago  by  the  happi- 
ness you  caused  me.  For  your  sake  I  could  wish  to  live  and 
even  try  to  be  cheerful.  There  can  be  no  greater  instance  of 
presumptuous  discontent  than  to  wish  impatiently  for  death, 
and  while  our  lives  are  continued  there  must  be  work  for  us 
both  to  do,  or  discipline  for  us  both  to  suffer.  If  affliction  be 
indeed  the  cement  necessary  to  unite  every  -Christian  virtue 
together,  we  must  not  shrink  from  whatever  shall  build  up  our 
Christian  character  into  symmetry  and  order.' 

Lady  ildith  having  thus  roused  herself  to  meet  the  mournful 
emergency  of  her  altered  circumstances,  prepared  to  leave  Caim- 
gorum  Castle  though  it.  seemed  literally  like  tearing  herself  up 
by  the  root  to  go.  For  the  last  time  she  took  leave  of  all  the 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  which  had  so  long  been  a  part 
of  her  happy  home,  and,  hand  in  hand  with  Beatrice,  went 
slowly  through  every  much-loved  room,  now  to  be  forsaken, 
perhaps  for  ever.  Each  picture,  each  ornament,  even  each 
article  of  ordinary  furniture  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  both, 
aB  they  thought  of  the  familiar  faces  and  familiar  voice  once 
associated  with  them,  but  now  to  be  seen  or  heard  there  no  more. 
Beatrice  plucked  for  the  last  time  some  flowers  from  the  plants 
which  $ir  Evan  had  once  delighted  to  rear,  and  they  seemed 
like  precious  gifts  from  nature  in  memory  of  one  so  beloved. 
Many  a  day  afterwards  the  lovely  girl  affectionately  cherished 
those  memorials,  which  she  carefully  planted  and  tenderly  reared. 

Lady  Edith  gave  one  last  long  look  behind  ere  she  departed  from 
Sir  Evan's  favorite  sitting  room  in  the  dear  old  home,  where, 
in  all  probability,  not  a  door  would  hereafter  creak  upon  its 
hinges  for  years,  and  one  single  tear  slowly  descended  like  molten 
lead  over  her  pallid  cheek.  She  was  followed  by  Beatrice  in  all 
the  convulsive  agony  of  a  first  sorrow,  and  b^  old  1&!^ot^^^ 
silent  as  the  tomb,  in  bk  livid,  stern,  heartA^ToVem  ^<^i^^\£\^ 
ih  iaU  soldier-like  dgure  seemed  already  shnmk  \o\i»^  \\&ia«aftx 
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dimengioiM,  and  the  step  that  had  once  led  on  the  fwlon^hope 
at  Bergen-op-Zoom  was  now  feeble  and  slow. 

*  He  turned  and  left  fh»  spot, 
Oh.  I  do  not  deem  him  weak ; 
For  daontlese  was  the  soldier's  heart» 
Though  tears  were  on  his  cheek.' 

When  air  the  other  attendants  at  Oaimgontm  Castle  had:  been 
paid  off,  this  faithful  old  servant  applied  to  Lady  Edith  wif^ 
the  most  fervent  entreaty  that  he  might  remain  in  her  chouse. 
*  I  cannot  live  away  from  those  that  loved  him  ^o  is  no  more," 
said  he  in  a  low  tone  of  monrnfal  respect,  and  drawing  his  httd 
weather-beaten  hand  roughly  across  his  eyes,  drenched  with 
tears ;  ^  my  master's  memory  is  all  in  all  to  me,  and  if  the  kst 
drop  of  my  blood  could  serve  those  he  loved,  it  sho«ld  be  spilled 
like  water/ 

<M*Ronald,'  said  Lady  Edith,  with  deep  enotion,  ^Itwoiild 
be  a  comfort  to  me  certainly  that  one  who  so  loved  his  master 
should  spend  the  decline  of  an  enterprising  and  h(Hiori(ble  lil» 
in  my  home,  but  it  must  be  a  very  different  home  now,  ctnd  a 
very  different  establishment/ 

'  Madam,  I  would  do  the  work  of  a  page  in  buttons^  and  talee 
no  more  than  the  salary  given  to  a  boy  of  all-worfe  witii  tfaanb- 
fulness — ^my  pension  makes'  me  easy  about  money — but  to  leave 
the  family  is  impossible,'  replied  the  old  man  eamestfy;  *yon 
might  give  me  warning  twenty  times  bel()re  I  would  take  it; 
keep  me,  then,  and  I  shall  be  such  a  servant)  heart  and  soul, 
as  you  could  not  &id  in  the  wide  world  again/ 

Lady  Edith  looked  mouniMly  at  the  dejected  old  warrior,  once 
so  powerM,  and  appai^nUy  crumbling  into  ndn.  He  seemed^ 
to  her  like  a  shattered  wreck  which  the  crew  had  abandoned  te 
drift  along  the  dark  wave  of  time  alone.  She  remembered  with 
a  sigh  how  lately  Sir  Evan  had  smilingly  remarked,  that' 
M' Ronald,  if  left;  to  his  own  devices,  would  be  as  helpless  as 
the  conjurer  who  could  devour  any  quantity  of  fire,  but  never 
could  get  bread  to  eat,  and  she  felt  that  to  give  him  shelter  and 
to  give  him  woik  for  his  few  remaining  years  might  alone  render 
to  him  the  dregs  of  life  endurable. 

The  old  soldier  had  but  one  domestic  tie  in  life,  and  thai  was  to 

Bessie  M'Eonald,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother; 

therefove  he  watched  with  secret  gratifieation  the  growing  attach- 

aes^  between  ber  and  Robert  Carre,  tAiain  Vm  coniddAxed  the 

model  jreungiikrmex  of  the  neig^borhDod,  end  ^)M)«ft  iten^gtiidbaK* 
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WBid  integrity  of  porpofie  lie  could  not  doubt,  nor  the  permanent 
happiness  of  any  girl  to  whom  he  became  attached.  In  the  depths 
of  his  grief,  old  M'Ronald  was  affectionately  yisited  by  his  loyely 
yomig  niece,  and  it  was  an  interesting  contrast  to  obsenre  the 
■weather-beaten  soldier,  hard  in  appearance  as  a  block  of  granite, 
end  the  bright  Tillage  beauty,  with  health  glowing  in  her  rosy 
cheeks,  in -her  pouting  scarlet  lips,  in  her  redundant  glossy  hair, 
and  in  her  sparkling  blue  eyes,  which  looked  archly  out  from  the 
Highland  plaid,  gracefully  thrown  over  her  head  and  gathered  in 
folds  pTer  her  gingham  gown.  She  generally  carried  a  bunch  of 
newly-pindLed  flowers  in  one  hand,  and  her  step  as  she  approached 
her  kind  old  uncle  was  invariably  buoyant  with  hope  and  happiness. 

iFrom  the  hour  whenLady  Edith  sorrowfully  removed  to  Heather- 
brae,.and  after  the  long  lapse  of  time  during  which  she  once  more 
gathered  round  her  a  ring  of  human  affections  and  sympathies, 
Ji'JUniald  continued,  a  perfect  multum  in  parvo  of  usefulness,  de- 
voted -to  her  service.  He  was  quite  a  self-eontained  establishmait 
in  the  cottage  of  Heatherbrae,  being  footman,  gardener,  message- 
boy,  carpenter,  and  above  all  the  soberest  butler  that  ever  drew  a 
cork.  Xady  Edith  was  not  one  of  those  who  baptise  idleness,  and 
call  it  resignation,  but  she  resolved  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  well  as 
to  support  it.  Many  of  Sir  Evan's  old  Mends,  in  after  years,  when 
they  came  to  that  neighborhood,  made  a  point  of  visiting  Lady 
Edith,  who,  with  a  natural  genius  for  hospitality,  made  them  so 
oordially  welcome,  and  so  singularly  comfortable,  that  sometimes 
4hey  seemed  in  danger  of  forgetting  to  go  away,  and  thus  Beatrice 
continued,  as  she  always  had  done,  to  be  domesticated  with  a  circle 
of  intelligent  .guests  and  intellectual  Mends,  among  whom  she 
was  a  source  of  daily  increasing  admiration  and  interest ;  but  many 
a  bright  sun  rose  and  set,  during  which  that  old  Castle,  once  the 
•most  hospitable  in  the  Highlands,  remained  shut,  the  park  for- 
saken, the  gardens  neglected,  and  those  gates  closed  whence  for 
many  a  past  year  no  wayfiuing  traveller,  rich  or  poor,  had  been 
turned  away  without  a  welcome ;  many- a  summer's  sun  brightened 
the  green  sod  which  covered  the  grave  of  Sir  Evan  now,  and  many 
a  winter's  snow  settled  on  and  hid  the  place  where  he  slept. 

Instead  of  sinking,  as  she  would  naturally  have  done,  into  a 
waveless  calm  of  dumb  despair,  the  venerable  Lady  Edith,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  clung  to  the  shattered  wreck  of  life,  that  she  might 
still  find  rest  to  her  wounded  spirit  in  conso\in%  o^wi.   ^xq«i 
thh  time,  without  eaUing  herself  a  Sister  oi  "MetCY,  ox  ^x^ssoi^  \a. 
particular  livery,  both  mere  evidences  of  eidtemwoX.  est  ol  ^^^\a.- 
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tion,  she  was  niglit  oi^day  at  the  service  of  every  sorrowing  family 
ia  Clamnarina ;  her  voice  was  the  last  that  sounded  words  of  sym- 
pathy or  support  in  many  a  dying  ear ;  and  over  every  recent  grave 
in  the  village  churchyard  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  might  drop  a 
tear  of  recollection  for  the  sufferings  they  had  personally  alleviated, 
themselves  consoled  hy  the  thought  that  many  a  grateful  prayer, 
from  many  a  suffering  death-hed,  was  registered  on  their  hehalf  in 
the  records  of  heaven. 

*  These  hours,  and  these  alone,  redeem  life's  years  of  ill !  * 

Beatrice,  her  heautifol  countenance  radiant  with  benevolence, 
had  been  taught  never  to  undervalue  any  source  of  innocent  hap- 
piness in  this  world,  but  highly  to  estimate  each  hour  she  could 
enjoy  of  blameless  pleasure  as  a  gift  of  Providence,  to  be  warmly 
prized,  as  well  as  cheerfully  used.  Lady  Edith's  creed  was  one  of 
active  energy,  and  though  her  own  heart  seemed  now  turned  to  dust, 
yet,  checking  the  self-inflicted  agonies  of  an  unruly  memory,  she 
firmly  denied  herself  that  luxury  of  grief  which  may  be  found  in 
heai't-broken  musings  over  the  long-past  sunshine  of  life.  Having 
thus  resolutely  set  her  face  to  meet  the  keen  blast  of  adversity. 
Lady  Edith,  instead  of  merely  living,  as  she  would  naturally  have 
done,  only  to  wish  for  death,  which  many  less  truly  heart-broken 
would  have  done,  still  valued  her  existence  for  the  good  she  hoped 
to  do  in  it,  as  well  as  for  the  brighter  maturity  in  character  and  in 
experience  which  she  hoped  to  attain,  including  a  total  prostra- 
tion of  all  personal  objects  in  the  diligent  pursuit  of  universal 
benevolence. 

*ner  wish  and  hope— some  tedious  sorrows  o'er. 
To  join  her  long-lost  friends— and  part  no  more.* 

The  mystery  attached  to  the  origin  of  Beatrice  caused  much 
romantic  speculation  among  the  younger  portion  of  Lady  Edith's 
yisitors  in  the  upper  classes,  and  it  might  have  amusingly  occupied 
a  month's  reading  in  any  circulating  library  to  hear  all  theyarious 
versions  confidentially  whispered,  and  implicitly  believed,  in  the 
house,  of  her  origin  and  history,  while  some  of  the. more  ima- 
ginative young  ladies  almost  envied  her  so  romantic  a  story.  To 
Beatrice  herself,  the  mystery  of  her  origin  became  a  source  of  more 
and  more  painful  perplexity,  because  in  various  ways  it  appeared 
that  she  was  the  object  of  secret  observation  to  some  unknown 
AiGnds.  Books  of  a  Popish  tendency  contVn'ued  iiom  ^tsv^  \a  \i\&A 
io  be  sent  to  ber  anonymously,  and  from  t\ie  moment  ^\i«ii\A^l 
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Edith  became  her  sole  goaTdian,  there  were  continual  attempts 
made  on  the  part  of  Father  Eustace  to  renew  clandestinely  tiie 
intimacy  he  had  made  with  her  secretly  in  her  childhood. 

Beatrice  felt  herself  followed  and  watched  often  in  her  walks, 
and  though  she  never  once  encountered  the  priest  when  with 
Lady  Edith,  yet  she  seemed  never  to  stroll  beyond  her  usual 
bounds,  alone,  without  being  greeted  by  the  bland  smile  and 
insinuating  voice  of  Father  Eustace,  whose  assiduous  civilities 
she  returned  with  graceful  but  very  distant  politeness :  yet  deep 
within  her  young  heart  grew  a  continually  haunting  perplexity 
as  to  what  could  cause  her  to  be  of  the  smallest  importance  to 
the  confessor  of  Lord  Eaglescaim.  It  was  not  in  nature  for  a 
young,  clever,  and  imaginative  girl  like  Beatrice,  not  to  nourish, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  few  natural  hopes,  a  few  sanguine 
castles  in  the  air,  that  she  might  yet  be  acknowledged  by  some 
affectionate  mother  or  distinguished  father ;  and  every  day  she  feljt 
a  more  longing  desire  to  have  some  known,  as  well  as  unknown, 
relatives.  How  fondly  she  would  have  loved  them,  was  to  her  a 
favorite  subject  of  thought,  and  when  her  younger  visitors  talked 
of  parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  evidently  considering  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  affection  as  much  a  matter  of  course,  and  as 
necessary,  as  the  air  they  breathed,  Beatrice  would,  with  starting 
tears  in  her  eyes,  think  how  dear  such  relative  ties  would  have 
been  to  her  own  heart ;  and  often  she  kissed  Lady  Edith  with  the 
more  fervent  gratitude,  to  think  that  all  she  had  ever  known  of 
human  affection  was  the  free  gift  of  that  kind  friend,  on  whom 
she  had  no  claim. 

For  some  weeks  after  Allan's  departure,  his  letters,  which  were 
long  and  numerous,  continued  incessantly  to  pour  in  at  Heather- 
brae,  and  many  a  day  did  Beatrice,  accompanied  by  Lady  Edith, 
hasten  to  meet  the  postman  that  they  might  accelerate  the  chief 
event  and  greatest  pleasure  of  their  day,  in  reading  all  he  said  by 
their  cheerful  fireside  together,  and  together  admire  the  spirit  of 
ardent  enjoyment  with  which  his  ready  pen  recorded  all  his  enter- 
taining adventures  so  entertainingly  described. 

Lady  Edith's  two  young  proiegis  had  agreed  to  tcU  her  all  their 
inmost  thoughts,  considering  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  their 
unbounded  gratitude  and  affection  not  to  trust  their  best  living 
friend,  by  confiding  to  her  that  they  had,  once  for  all,  exchanged 
with  each  other  the  precious  gift  of  an  entire  aa^  \m^'Ka.^«fc«J(^^ 
friendship,  though  not  yet  to  be  consideied  moi^,  tavj^^  «a  KJ^sssw 
fi iifhed  it  to  be  an  inviolable  engagement.    Lad^  "Eidifti  -« «&  ^'fec^l 
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touched  by  the  entire  nnreseTred  confidence  of  those  she  so  deeply 
loved,  and  could  not  wonder  at  Allan's  devoted  attachment,  while 
she  felt  how  conscientious,  as  well  as  how  generous,  had  been  the 
conduct  of  Beatrice  in  obliging  Allan  to  remain  free  from  any 
engagement,  and  perfectly  unpledged. 

The  news  at  length  reached  Heatherbrae,  in  a  few  lines  "mitten 
at  Allan's  request  by  the  soi-disant  Mr,  Talbot,  now  acknov*  lodged 
as  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  Sir  Robert,  never  having  recovered 
&om  a  eoup  de  soleil  which  struck  him  in  India,  had  very  suddenly 
expired,  and  Allan  was  now,  therefore,  imexpectedly  plunged  in  a 
sea  of  business,  .as  well  as  into  a  new  cause  of  most  heartfelt  sorrow. 
It  seemed  to  Lady  Edith,  from  this  moment,  as  if  the  death  of  his 
father  had  affected  the  spirits  of  Allan  to  a  degree  scarcely  account- 
able, considering  how  little  they  had  ever  met.  His  letters  from 
henceforth  became  every  day  more  rare  as  well  aa  more  melancholy, 
and  even  his  handwriting,  bold  and  beautiful  as  it  had  once  been, 
grew  careless,  hurried,  and  almost  illegible.  In  the  last  that  reached 
Heatherbrae  he  complained  of  being  ill,  and  after  that,  months 
passed  away,  but  not  a  line  appeared.  Every  night  Lady  Edith 
and  Beatrice  promised  each  other  one  in  the  morning,  but  every 
morning  brought  only  disappointment,  for  the  postman  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  way  to  the  house. 

The  sorrowful  suspense  and  anxiety  of  Beatrice  became  gradually 
visible  in  her  aspect.  The  bright  smile  on  her  lip  became  dimmed, 
the  bloom  retreated  from  her  cheek,  her  step  lost  some  of  ite 
buoyant  elasticity,  and  her  fine  rich  voice  took  a  sadder  tone.  But 
her  long  suspense  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  entire  sympathy  of 
Lady  Edith,  who  well  knew  all  her  feelings  and  right-minded 
affections ;  therefore  they  spoke  without  reserve,  discussing  every 
vicissitude  of  thought  that  occurred  to  either  on  the  subject.  The 
ideas  of  both  recoiled  from  any  suspicion  that  prosperity  and 
independence  could  so  change  Allan  as  to  make  him  heartlessly 
forget  old  feelings  and  old  friends.  No !  his  very  last  letter  had 
been  more  than  ever  full  of  affection,  but  so  mournfully,  so  almost 
despondingly  expressed,  that  they  wondered  and  ^ieved  anew 
every  time  they  read  it,  deploring  over  an  extreme  of  sorrow  that» 
in  a  religiously  constituted  mind  like  Allan's,  seemed  to  them  both 
perfectly  inexplicable,  for  it  appeared  to  be  a  sorrow  without  hope. 
Beatrice,  in  reading  it  over  for  the  hundredth  time,  felt  as  if  the 
tide  of  her  own  happiness  had  indeed  ebbed  for  ever,  she  knew  not 
whjr^  and  that  ber  bark  was  unaccountaYiVf  6tta'iu&<^.  AUau  must 
Ife  ill,  she  ti!tought,  or  his  letters  had  m\&e«n\^\  >3!\iV.  \i%  <^\^^ 
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not  be  unfaithful  to  Jiis  old  firiondship  and  his  first  lore ;  Allan's 
heart  could  not  be  ficlde  or  unworthy.  She  and  Lady  Edith  knew 
him  better.    They  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  trusted  him  entirely. 

Tet  why  was  he  silent  ?  Bright  tears  started  into  the  young 
girl's  eyes,  and  trickled  down  her  cheeks  like  dew-drops  on  a 
rose,  but  not  a  doubt  of  Allan's  truthfulness  and  sincerity  darkened 
her  thoughts.  *I  cannot  guess  how  Allan  ia  situated/  said 
Beatrice  to  Lady  Edith ;  '  but  we  know  how  he  feels.  Oh,  he 
cannot  already  have  forsaken  us ! ' 

When  Lady  Edith  looked  at  that  lovely  face,  she  felt  that  it 
was  impossible.  The  smile  of  Beatrice,  her  voice,  her  expression, 
her  grace  of  manner,  were  never  to  be  eclipsed  in  the  memory  of 
any  one  who  had  once  beheld  her ;  but  why  did  Sir  Allan  not 
write  ?  It  was  inconceivable,  She  had  heard  of  letters  being 
intercepted ;  could  his  be  so  ?  The  conjecture  was  too  romantio 
and  too  absurd,  she  thought,  for  an  old  woman's  brain  to  conceive ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Talbot  was  his  companion,  or  rather  ^Father 
Ambrose ' — a  Jesuit !  and  what  limits  are  there  to  the  manceuvres 
which  are  allowable,  or  even  laudable,  to  compass  the  ends  of  a 
Jesuit,  when  the  end  sanctifies  any  means  ? 


CHAPTER      XI. 

*     *  One  who  meritcth  esteem  need  never  lack  a  friend.' 

FROTEaBIAL  FhILOSOPHT. 

Those  who  are  Snhappy  at  home  seldom  render  themselves 
respected  abroad;  therefore  Lord  and  Lady  Eaglescaim  were 
liked  neither  by  their  neighbors  at  Clanmarina  nor  by  each 
other.  A  life  of  twenty  years'  wrangling  had  not  improved 
the  temper  of  either;  and  none  but  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  house  with  near  connections  disliking  each  other  can  conceive 
the  mutual  wretchedness  they  inflicted.  Lady  Eaglescaim  now 
and  then  talked  pompously  of  '  cultivating  her  mind ' ;  but  as 
her  husband  politely  remarked,  she  had  no  mind  to  cultivate; 
and  most  of  her  time  was  spent  while  reclining  in  her  arm-chair, 
engaged  in  what,  she  called  meditating,  and  in  what  her  husband 
called  *  mooning.'  The  intellect  of  Lady  Eaglescaim  was  indeed, 
as  he  said, '  a  dial  that  went  very  slowly,  and  seem^  d!»^^&:Q^ 
of  sunshine; '  bat  she  had  one  species  of  qvackneeA^m  \i&ft^^a£fi&% 
i^ronta,  which  waa  rerj  inconvenient  to  t)M)se  "wVio  i^qh^t  VxiXfis^^ 
G 
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them ;  and  little  did  ,Lady  Edith  Tremorne  imagine  how  often^ 
she  had  heen  forgiven  for  fancifiil  offences  with  a  fanciful  pardon. 
Lady  Eaglescaim  Uyed  in  the  belief  that  she  was  herself  seraphi- 
cally  amiable ;  and  one  way  in  which  she  kept  up  this  self-delu- 
sion, was  by  going  over  in  her  own  mind  all  the  injuries  she 
might  haye  inflicted  upon  people,  had  she  chosen — how  she 
might  ha^  preyented  this  person  from  yisiting  Lady  Edith,  or 
given  another  a  false  impression  against  her — ^but  since  she  did 
not,  she  was  therefore  to  be  admired  as  the  best  of  human  beings, 
though  Lord  Eaglescaim  privately  expressed  his  opinion  that 
she  had  no  more  feeling  nor  sensibility  than  her  work-box. 

His  lordship  was  himself  one  of  those  innumerable  men  who 
no  more  thought  of  dying  in  real  earnest  than  of  becoming  a 
negro,  but  who  frequently  talked  as  if  he  were  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  who  exacted  for  twenty  years  as  incessant  sjrmpathy 
and  attention  as  if  he  had  been  actually  stretched  on  his  death- 
bed. Every  window  must  be  kept  open  or  shut  according  as  he 
fancied  best  for  his  own  fanciful  state  of  health ;  he  must  have 
his  own  particular  dinner,  and  his  own  particular  hours,  and 
nothing  disagreeable  must  ever  be  mentioned  in  his  presence, 
as  that  made  him  worse,  and  caused  his  sending  for  a  doctor, 
who  found  whatever  symptoms  he  chose  ito  dictate.  It  would 
have  been  a  bold  physician  who  dared  to  tell  the  noble  lord 
that  he  was  well  when  he  chose  to  be  ill,  or  that  he  was  better 
when  he  chose  to  be  worse. 

Lord  Eaglescaim  was  a  man  who  could  not  bear  to  be 
alone.  Not  merely  did  he  avoid  being  alone  for  an  hour, 
but  even  for  a  minute;  therefore  he  toferated  his  wife's 
tediousness  rather  than  his  own  gloom.  His  only  object  in  life, 
apparently,  was  to  escape  from  himself,  especially  of.  late  years, 
when  he  seemed  evidently  to  have  some  secret  care  incessantly 
preying  on  his  mind  and  spirits.  No  man  ever  disliked  his  own 
society  so  much  as  Lord  Eaglescaim;  and  as  constantly  as  hia 
shadow  followed  him  in  the  sunshine  did  Father  Eustace  appear 
in  his  wake  wherever  they  went,  watching  over  him  and  actually 
herding  him  with  unwinking  watchfulness.  Early  every  morning 
Lord  Eaglescaim  was  walking  rapidly  on  his  beautiful  terraces, 
and  the  priest  accompanied  him  there,  in  evidently  close  and 
eamest  conference.  He  came  home  to  breakfast,  talking  to  his 
confessor  in  low,  oonfldential  accents  generally,  and  all  day  his 
voice  might  he  heard  afterwards  in  conversation  with  any  of 
hiagueata  who  were  nearest — sometimeB,  M  uo  oii<&  ^aa  qq*^^  \)^ 
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got,  with  Lady  Eaglescairn,  or  even  with  his  serrants,  rather  than 
with  nobody.  Lord  Eaglescairn  was  always  the  last  tou  retire 
from  the  drawing-room  at  night,  after  which  his  yalet  read  him 
to  sleep ;  and  so  constantly  did  he  contrive  to  keep  hold  of  some 
companion — to  take  anybody  by  the  button — that  even  his  own 
valet  could  scarcely  remember  the  time,  any  day  of  his  life,  when 
he  had  remained  three  minutes  voluntarily  in  soUtude.  No  one 
could  quietly  escape  out  of  the  drawing-room  without  Lord 
Eaglescairn  making  an  attempt  to  detain  him ;  no  one  returned 
without  his  expressing  surprise  how  long  they  had.  remained 
absent;  and  no  one  went  to  bed  at  night  without  his  almost 
angrily  wondering  how  very  early  he  retired.  Yet  Lord  Eagles- 
cairn was  by  no  means  an  easy-to-talk-with  companion.  It  was 
generally  known  among  all  Lord  Eaglescairn's  intimate  associates 
that  he  hated  to  hear  the  same  subjects  often  referred  to,  par- 
.ticularly  when  of  a  melancholy  nature ;  and  as  he  was  always 
running  away  from  death,  by  avoiding  all  conversation  about  it, 
and  taking  the  most  anxious  care  of  his,  health,  it  was  very  soon 
understood  that  he  considered  the  melancholy  catastrophe  at 
Caimgorum  Castle  to  be  worn  completely  threadbare.  StiU 
there  were  continual  little  traits  about 'Lady  Edith  transpiring 
in  the  village  and  neighborhood,  which  showed  the  beautiful 
outline  of  a  character  almost  perfected  by  suffering ;  and  to  these, 
when  discussed  ])y  Lady  Eaglescairn  and  her  circle  one  morning 
at  breakfast.  Lord  Eaglescairn  listened  with  angry  as  well  as 
with  wearied  impatience. 

*  I  am  sure,'  he  exclaimed  peevishly,  about  the  third  time  that 
her  name  had  been  alluded  to,  thrusting  back  his  plate  with  the 
remains  of  muffins  and  egg-shells,  and  vehemently  stirring  his 
second  cup  of  chocolate,  *  nothing  is  ever  mentioned  in  this  house 
now  but  Lady  Edith  Tremome.  I  hear  of  her  in  every  room  I 
enter.  It  is  really  torturing  to  talk  of  the  same  person  continu- 
ally. One  might  fancy  there  was  not  another  woman  in  existence. 
I  wish  either  she  or  I  were  out  of  the  world ;  and  indeed,  if  those 
windows  are  to  be  left  open  in  this  easterly  wind,  my  time  in  this 
life  cannot  be  long/ 

'  So  you  often  say  on  other  occasions,'  replied  Lady  Eaglescairn, 
yawning.  'You  are  like  the  creaking  door,  always  complaining. 
You  are  idways  threatening  to  die !  Do,  pray,  name  your  day, 
and  keep  to  it :  there  is  nothing  so  trying  to  m^  ^  ^sqs^tar^  V 

*Ladf  Edith  eeeniB  to  do  good  of  every  wit  \^  e^ex^  ^"WKsa.^  ^»^ 
LadfStratbarden,  the  Protestant  sistec-m-lavf  olliBAiTSja^«»^»asi.> 
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courageously  resolved  to  assert  her  privilege  of  saying  what  she 
pleased.  *  She  and  I  were  at  school  together  once,  and  she  was 
our  model  girl.  One  would  fancy  her  heart  must  be  too  large  for 
her  income  now,  she  is  so  extensively  charitable.' 

*  Well,'  replied  Lady  Eaglescaim,  who  was  a  great  sceptic  as  to 
the  goodness  of  people's  motives,  '  she  has  her  reward.  How  the 
people  at  Clanmarina  do  reverence  her !  I  would  die  to-morrow 
to  feel  assured  that  such  tears  shall  be  shed  over  my  grave  as  over 
poor  Sir  EvaU's,  and  that  I  should  be  as  much  missed.' 

*  Tour  parrot  will  miss  you  sadly,'  observed  Lord  Eaglescaim, 
with  contemptuous  bitterness,  'and  the  old  poodle  would  be 
inconsolable.' 

*Yes,'  replied  Lady  Eaglescaim,  thoughtfally,  'but  I  scarcely 
possess  a  friend  who  would  value  my  parrot  and  poodle  the  more 
for  their  having  belonged  to  me ! ' 

'Money,*  said  Lady  Stratharden,  *can  buy  everything  but 
friendship ;  and  so  many  interesting,  traits  of  your  neighbors  at 
Heatherbrae  are  reported  to  me,  that  I  have  often  lately  felt  a  wish 
to  renew  my  girlish  intimacy  with  that  best  of  human  beings,  and 
to  re-cultivate  Lady  Edith's  acquaintance.  We  were  formerly  in- 
separable together.  I  am  resolved  to  claim  our  old  friendship 
again,  for  I  am  sure  that  Lady  Edith  would  learn  anything  sooner 
than  she  could  learn  to  forget  an  old  friend.' 

'  She  never  seemed  anxious  to  be  cultivated  by  ps,  and  formerly 
evaded  all  our  advances,'  replied  Lady  Eaglescaim,  haughtQy.  '  If 
people  surround  themselves  with  icebergs,  I  am  not  a  Sir  John 
Franldin  that  would  attempt  to  force  the  barrier.' 

'That  beautiful  anonymous  foundling  interests  me  beyond 
measure,'  added  Lady  Stratharden,  more  eagerly  than  her  listless 
nature  often  prompted  her  to  speak.  '  I  never  saw  any  girl  whose 
appearance  is  more  perfectly  engaging ;  and  I  am  told  she  xmder- 
stands  every  subject,  from  Watts  on  the  Mind,  to  Yestris  on  the 
Toe.    Who  can  she  be  ?    I  shall  never  rest  till  we  find  out ! ' 

'  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  trying  to  see  further  into  a  mill- 
stone than  the  nature  of  the  mill-stone  will  admit,'  replied  Lord 
Eaglescaim,  sternly,  and  the  color  rushed  into  his  face  as  he  ffpoke. 
The  girl  is  evidently  nobody,  or  she  would  have  been  claimed  long 
ago.  I  always  hate  people  that  I  have  known  by  sight  a  long  time 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  particularly  detest 
that  xakaown  protegee  of  Lady  Edith's,  who  seems  always  in  my 
i»»r-  IJiate  tbem  both,* 
'  Well!  jrott  bavH  often  tried  in  vain  to  \)eoQin«  tueq^^ooiiVft^mV^v 
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them,  and  diBappoInM  people  should  use  angry  words  when  it  is 
any  relief  to  tiiem,'  answered  Lady  Eaglescaim,  satirically.  '  If 
our  son  were  at  home,  I  really  should  hate  the  sight  of  her,  on 
account  of  the  danger  to  him ;  but  as  he  is  safe  in  Eome,  do  tell 
me,  Lady  Stratharden,  how  could  I  get  acquainted  with  Lady  Edith 
and  her  protegde  t  * 

*  Nothing  easier,'  replied  Lord  Eaglescaim,  yawningly,  turning 
his  damp  newspaper ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  obvious  that  the 
allusion  to  Beatrice  had  excited  in  him  some  peculiar  interest. 
'  Desire  the  ponies  to  upset  you  to-morrow  before  that  porch  with 
the  mantle  of  roses  oyer  it ;  or  write  to  Heatherbrae  that  you  are 
an  old  woman  with  typhus  fever,  in  want  of  a  night's  lodgmg.' 

'  The  cottage  at  present  is  closed  up,  as  if  in  a  state  of  blockade,' 
observed  Father  Eustace,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  interest.  '  But  that 
young  girl's  parents  having  belonged  certainly  to  onr  church,  she 
has  been  most  unfairly  shut  out  from  my  influence.  We  must 
endeavor  to  remedy  tUs.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  promising  a  young 
person  in  such  hands !  it  is  lamentable ! ' 

Lord  Eaglescaim  looked  earnestly  for  several  moments  at  Falser 
Eustace,  and  making  a  sign  for  him  to  follow,  by  a  silent  glance, 
towards  the  door,  thoughtfully  left  the  room,  and  was  afterwards 
closeted  with  his  confessor  for  some  hours.  The  result  of  a 
very  long  and  agitated  conference  with  Father  Eustace  was,  that 
he  wrote  a  letter  desiring  his  son,  Lord  lona,  with  all  convenient 
despatch,  to  return  home  for  the  shooting-season  to  Eaglescaim 
Castle,  as  he  had  some  business  of  consequence  to  discuss  with 
him. 

The  subjects  which  occupied  Lady  Eaglescaim's  thoughts,  if 
the  trash  that  flowed  through  her  mind  could  be  called  thoughts 
at  all,  were  usually  as  miscellaneous  and  unconnected  as  the  arti- 
cles in  a  review,  where  the  present  state  of  dress,  religion,  or 
politics,  is  followed  by  an  essay  on  the  Zoolus,  or  a  treatise  on 
poultry ;  but,  as  time  passed  on.  Lady  Stratharden's  thoughts 
strayed  more  and  more  frequently  towards  Heatherbrae  and  its 
unknown  inmates,  for  there  was  some  little  spark  of  feeling  in  her 
beneath  a  vast  deal  of  mbbish. 

There  exists  in  every  mind,  however  frivolous,  a  beau  ideal  of 
imaginary  perfection,  a  silent  phantom  within  the  heart,  to  tell 
mortals  when  satiated  with  nons^ise  what  they  should  be^  «3&.^ 
Lady  Stratharden,  tired  sometimes  o£  liei  o^m  '\iai^<e»&  Xs^o^XfisA^:^ 
life,  while   the  only  duties  she  was  aUac\iedL  V>  "^etfc  ^'^  ^coS^a^ 
of  the  toilette,  bad  never  quite  stifLed  tYiM  *\t»\?cm^  <ii  iMtaa^  tss^ 
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conscience,  which  sometimes  made  her  think  Lady  Edith's  life  of 
intellectual  excellence  worth  being  emulous  of. 

Lady  Eaglescaim,  while  praying  in  a  language  she  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  vainly  seeking  peace  in  a  religion  of  images,  pic- 
tures, music,  and  perfumes,  sometimes  casually  meditated,  while 
sitting  at  work  over  a  gorgeous  altar-cloth,  which  she  had  been 
for  years  embroidering  with  gold  crosses  on  crimson  yelret,  whether 
^  all  the  external  work  of  ceaseless  genuflections,  bowings,  and 
crossings,  could  be  an  equivalent  for  that  pure  and  simple  devo- 
tion of  the  heart  to  God,  which  shone  in  the  whole  conduct  and 
character  of  Lady  Edith.  Many  a  trait  of  her  extraordinary  use- 
fulness became  accidentally  reported  to  Lady  Eaglescaim's  circle 
of  guests,  and  no  argument  is  so  calculated  to  gain  the  devoted 
adherents  of  superstition  from  their  empty  dreams,  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  some  one  exemplary  Christian,  living  visibly  and  intelligibly 
for  that  life  which  is  beyond  life. 

Lady  Eaglescaim's  tame,  mechanical  repetition  of  insignificant 
habits  and  trifling  pursuits  became  increasingly  wearisome  to  her, 
and  by  degrees  her  mere  worsted-work  mind  might  be  found  medi- 
tating much  more  upon  the  simple,  unobtrusive  excellence  of  Lady 
Edith  and  her  young  proUgie^  than  even  upon  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius,  the  handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica,  and  any  other  magical 
legends  with  which  Father  Eustace  endeavored  to  occupy  her 
thoughts.  Lady  Stratharden,  in  the  meanwhile,  found  her  way 
in  person  to  call  at  Heatherbrae,  and  who  that  ever  saw  Lady 
Edith  would  not  have  admired,  as  Lady  Stratharden  irresistibly 
did,  the  dignified  sorrow  with  which  that  active  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian gathered  up  all  her  remaining  strength,  to  finish,  with  crip- 
pled resources  and  broken  spirits,  those  many  useful  objects  which 
had  so  long  prospered  under  Sir  Evan's  care. 

The  little  that  Lady  Edith  now  possessed  was  so  judiciously  as 
well  as  so  kindly  distributed,  for  the  encouragement  of  cheerful, 
(Comfortable  activity,  that  the  humble  well-taught  Christians,  seeing 
their  benefactress  still  doing  her  utmost,  and  almost  beyond  it, 
on  their  behalf,  felt  grateful  for  all  she  would  have  done,  as  well 
'  as  for  what  she  could  accomplish ;  while  the  sceptre  of  her  influence 
over  the  village  and  clansmen  at  Clanmarina  was  that  of  un- 
bounded attachment  and  respect. 

To  Lady  Edith's  congenial  nature,  the  simply  expressed  affection 
of  tha  virtuous  poor  was  inexpressibly  soothing.   She  had  a  friendly 
word  or  a  ready  observation  for  aU  those  shepas&edL,^'\iW!&  «^«c^ 
clansman  touobed-biB  bonnet,  and  the  boya  puWed  t\i«itiQitf^<(x^\A 
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testify  their  respect.  The  good  wives  hurried  from  their  spinning  if 
Lady  Edith  came  in  sight,  or  left  their  tea  nntasted,  to  stand  at  the 
door  and  drop  a  rustic  cnrtsey  to  the  friend  of  all  who  needed 
one ;  and  the  Tillage  girls,  who  stole  like  frightened  deer  past  the 
magnificent  equipage  of  Lady  Eaglescaim,  never  omitted  their 
shy  smiling  welcome  to  'The  leddy  of  Heatherhrae.' 

'  Oh  I  wonld*tt  thon  know  the  pioos  life  she  spent, 
How  many  from  her  hands  received  content ; 
The  Tillage  nigh  shall  gratify  thy  ears, 
And  tell  thee,  some  with  words,  bat  most  with  tears.* 

The  villagers  brought  their  earliest  flowers  and  rarest  vegeta- 
bles as  offerings  to  their  bene&ctress,  who  would  frequently  find 
specimens  of  their  knitting  and  spinning  on  her  work-table,  or 
fresh  eggs  and  newly-churned  butter  on  her  breakfast-tray,  sent 
as  testimonies  of  attachment  by  those  simple-hearted  villagers 
whom  she  had  attended  in  sickness,  or  comforted  in  sorrow.  No- 
thing but  acts  of  charity  seemed  to  remove  the  leaden  weight 
which  lay  heavily  on  Lady  Edith's  sorrow-stricken  heart,  and 
while  she  daily  meditated  deeply  on  the  solemn  march  of  time, 
carrying  every  suffering  Christian  to  an  eternal  rest  of  perfect  en- 
joyment, she  welcomed  each  successive  trial  as  the  cement  neces- 
sary to  build  up  her  character  for  an  everlasting  destiny. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

*0h  I  qn'il  arrive  d'fitranges  choses  dans  les  voyages ;  et  qn*il  serait  bien 
plus  sage  de  rester  chez  soi ! '  Yoltaiuc. 

Lady  Edith  felt  a  daily  increasing  anxiety  respecting  Allan's 
long  silence,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  a  tone  of  depression  in 
his  letters,  a  hopelessness  even  in  the  consolations  of  religion 
itself,  so  utterly  desponding,  that  she  felt  it  painfully  unaccount- 
able. Anything  her  kind  heart  could  have  borne,  inured  as  she 
was  to  sndSering,  that  concerned  only  herself ;  but  there  was  a 
nervous  agitation  which  ezcited  her  deepest  sympathy  in  the 
manner  of  Beatrice  now,  which  showed  how  deeply  she  felt  the 
long  suspense,  as  week  after  week  passed  heavily  on,  and  no  letter  . 
from  Sir  Allan  appeared.  *  The  heart  of  a  young  man,'  thought 
Lady  Edith,  anxiously,  'is  a  strange  enigma,  apd  though  I  be!li<^^^ 
that  Alias  would  be  a  model  of  constancy  \ii'\i\&  «.\.\ax^x&ss!!L\]^  ^^ 
who  ever  U  constant  to  his  first  love)— 'ho'w  «oou  V%  \^&«rD&  ^ 
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conader  it  a  mere  boyish  freak,  perhaps  to  be  laughed  at  and 
forgotten !  There  are  many  girls  abroad  so  artM  and  alluring 
that  I  must  not  wonder  if  Allan  has  been  fickle,  and  the  love 
Beatrice  felt  for  him  was  always  that  of  a  sister ;  therefore,  much 
as  she  feels  this  change  in  Allan,  I  see  that  her  sorrow  is  but  such 
as  my  own,  a  sorrow  that  saddens  the  heart,  but  does  not  break  it.' 

A  character  so  energetic  as  Lady  Edith's  was  not  likely  to  sit 
with  folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  wondering  what  would 
happen  next,  but  she  at  length  enclosed  a  letter  to  Lady  Strath- 
arden,  now  become  one  of  her  intimate  friends,  at  Rome,  requesting 
her  to  see  Sir  Allan  personally,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  his  long  silence,  as  well  as  of  his  evidently  increasing 
melancholy.  The  answer  she  received  filled  Lady  Edith  with 
surprise  and  perplexity,  by  informing  her  that  it  had  become  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  any  one  to  see  Sir  Allan,  as  he  was  in 
very  broken  health,  and  exclusively  attended  by  his  mother,  and 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose,  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  devoted  them- 
selves without  ceasing  to  his  society.  Lady  Stratharden  added 
that  her  own  endeavors  to  see  Sir  Allan  being  so  persevering, 
Lady  M' Alpine  had  favored  her,  the  day  after  her  departure  from 
Bome,  with  a  few  Unes,  which  she  now  enclosed,  as  being  most 
characteristic  of  her  mind,  frivolous,  superficial,  and  ignorant  to 
extreme,  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  she  was  fully  competent  to 
master  every  sul^ect  of  science,  politics,  or  religion,  after  having 
read  one  or  two  articles  in  one  or  two  magazines  on  the  subject. 

The  letter  was  a  strange  farrago,  which  Lady  Edith  read  over 
several  times  with  wonder  and  regret,  added  to  much  uneasiness. 
It  was  as  follows : 

'  Dbar  Lady  Stratharden — During  my  son's  precarious  state  of 
health  and  spirits,  produced  by  successive  family  bereavements,  his  uncle 
has  deemed  it  best  to  suppress  all  visits,  such  as  yours,  or  letters  such 
as  Lady  Edith's,  that  might  awaken  old  remembrances  and  painful  asso- 
dations.  Till  the  hour  of  his  majority,  it  is  the  intention  of  my  brother 
and  myself,  being  his  guardians,  to  keep  Allan  at  Rome,  where,  in  con- 
formity with  his  father's  injunction,  that  my  brother  and  I  shall  forfeit 
the  guardianship  unless  he  be  educated  a  Protestant,  Mr.  Ambrose  has 
secured  him  a  strictly  Protestant  tutor,  recommended  by  our  excellent 
and  liberally  minded  friend.  Cardinal  Albertini,  to  whom  Lord  Eagleacaim 
kindly  introduced  me.  Our  good  Cardinal  is  the  best  of  men,  and  so 
dever  I  Allan  does  not  yet  confide  in  his  new  tutor  so  entirely  as  I 
could  wish,  thus  rendering  it  essential  that  my  brother  should  break  off 
all  those  old  influences  which  might  prevent  our  gaining  an  increased 
ioSuence  over  the  scarcely  yet  formed  opinions  of  Sir  Allan.  It  will  give 
^OH  pleasure  to  bear  that  I  have  lately  opened  Cax^^aH  M\ietV.\T»?%  «s«» 
to  some  of  the  worat  errors  in  Romanism,  Cot  he  entiraxa%ea  m«  (^\Va 
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freely  to  argue  every  point  with  him.  It  is  astonishing  how  very  open 
to  conviction  I  find  our  good  worthy  Cardinal,  but  he  says  I  have  a 
singular  genius  for  logic !  I  have  very  nearly  brought  him  round  on 
the  subject  of  confession,  though,  truth  to  say,  he  hu  more  to  advance 
in  its  favor  than  you  can  have  any  conception  of.  I  shall  spare  no 
trouble  to  convert  him,  and  he  has  promised  to  read  Mrs.  Trollope's 
"  Jesuit "  carefully  over,  on  condition  that  I  study,  with  my  son,  some  very 
candid  and  safe  books  he  is  to  send  me.  Allan  does  not  like  our  dispu- 
tations, but  I  make  a  point  of  his  h&ng  present,  that  the  Cardinal  may 
have  this  opportunity  to  say  many  things  very  impressive  to  a  young 
intellect.  If  I  see  the  slightest  tendency  to  Romanising  either  in  my 
own  mind  or  Allan's,  depend  on  my  at  once  extinguishing  it.  I  perfectlv 
understand  my  ground,  and  our  excellent  Cardinal  says  he  has  met  with 
no  other  Protestant  who  never  goes  beyond  her  depth,  and  who  has  so 
clearly  discriminated  between  where  liberality  is  cherished,  or  bigotry  is 
to  be  avoided.  A  list  is  kept  at  the  College  here  of  those  English 
persons  who  ate  thought  likely  to  apostatise;  and  an  ofScious  friend 
informed  me  lately  that  my  name  and  Sir  Allan's  have  been  recently 
added.  Fancy  how  absurd!  The  Cardind  laughed  heartily  when  I 
told  him,  and  said  he  would  erase  then^  himself,  as  there  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  Allan  yesterday  repeated  these  lines  in  reference  to 
our  good  Cardinal,  on  whom  he  is  inclined  sometimes  to  be  satirical : 

**  He  could  pick  pins  up,  yet  possess  the  vigor 
For  trimming  well  the  jacket  of  a  tiger." 

'I  met  the  Pope  yesterday,  dressed  as  usual  in  an  entire  suit  of  white, 
taking  a  constitutional  walk  surrounded  by  officers  in  full  uniform.  His 
carriage,  which  followed,  was  (drawn  by  six  white  horses.  As  Allan 
remarked,  it  was  an  imposing  sight ;  imposing  in  every  sense,  for  it  was 
a  beautifully  got  up  little  theatrical  procession  to  endiant  the  common 
people.  Cardinal  Alb^rtini's  whole  idei^  of  religion  consists  in  proces- 
sions, and  the  Pope  is  so  entirely  governed  by  Cardinal  Lambruschini 
and  by  Cardinal  Antonelli,  that,  as  Allan  says,  "these  cardinals  kiss  the 
Pope's  foot,  but  they  tie  Ms  hands." 

'His  Holiness  is  only  infallible  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit 
cardinals,  so  completely  is  he  subordinate  to  their  authority.  During 
service  in  the  churches  here,  no  one  seems  at  all  impressed  except  the 
new  converts,  who  make  themselves  very  absurd  about  the  images  and 
processions ;  I  am  told  even  the  Pope  himself  is  astonished  to  see  his 
own  religion  acted  out  in  a  way  it  never  was  before.  The  bodily  atti- 
tudes of  the  Ittdian  people  are  devout  enough,  but  they  are  whispering 
and  giggling  during  most  of  these  pompous  representations,  not  being 
more  intellectually  impressed  than  at  a  theatre.  Still,  when  one  sees 
600  wax  candles  blazing  on  an  altar,  thousands  kneeling  before  the  Pope, 
and  the  attendants  fanning  his  Holiness  with  peacock's  feathers,  it  really 
is  most  affecting.  Cardinal  Albertini  has  kindly  given  me  a  tooth  of  St. 
Apolloni,  blessed  by  the  Pope,  which  is  said  to  cure  the  tooth-ache  more 
infalUbly  than  Holloway's  Elixir;  but  he  was  rather  annoyed  at  my  com- 
paring the  Popish  austerities -to  those  we  saw  formerly  among  the  Hin- 
doos. These  Romanists  have  not  yet  fully  reached  the  same  extreme, 
by  stiffening  their  arms  upright,  or  burying  themselves  alive,  but  their 
prostrations  before  the  Pope  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  Brahm\w%  1  %«:« 
m  India  before  their  idoJs.  I  shall  let  you  know  tcom  Xiwaft  X»  Mvcja  VoaX 
progreta  J  make  in  converting  my  agieeaVAe  "viaWot,  X\ft  ^««t  «sS\siS^\ 
Mad  hen  he  cornea  in  bi»  scarlet  hat,  stockings,  vmidL  ^o^«a\' 
6  a 
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A  month  afterwards,  Lady  M' Alpine  and  her  nttor,  Miis 
Ambrose,  were  publicly  receired  into  the  Bomish  communion,  as 
trophies  of  Cardinal  Albertini's  extraordinary  skill  in  making 
eonTerts,  and  Lady  Edith,  when  she  perused  tiie  letter  firom  Lady 
Strathaiden,  which  conyeyed  this  intelligence,  sat  for  aboye  an 
hour  contemplating  it  in  deep  thought  and  very  deep  perplexity, 
before  she  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Beatrice.  They  saw 
now  why  a  portcullis  had  been  dropped  by  Mr.  Ambrose  betweei 
his  nephew  and  themselyes,  but  they  on  more  doubted  the  continn- 
ance  of  his  affection  than  if  they  had  parted  but  yesterday.  Lady 
Edith  loTed  Allan  as  a  mother ;  much  more,  probably,  than  his  own 
mother  was  capable  of  lofing  anything,  and  the  whole  danger  of 
his  position  became  obvious  to  her  at  once.  Even  had  her  inter- ' 
course  with  Sir  Allan  not  been  forbidden  by  those  who  had  a  l^al 
right  to  do  so,  what  could  she,  a  feeble  woman,  achieve  to  rescae 
him  from  the  cunning  and  fidsehood  of  the  whole  Popish  church, 
backed  by  the  authority  of  his  mother,  his  unde,  and  the  *  strictly 
Protestant'  tutor  reconmiended  by  Cardinal  Albertini? 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  could  only  unite  their  prayers,  mingled 
with  many  bitter  tears,  for  Allan,  imploring  on  his  behalf  that  the 
grief  of  losing  so  many  near  relatives,  the  enfeebled  state  of  his 
health,  and  the  estrangement  firom  all  Protestant  society,  might 
not  too  much  increase  the  influence  of  his  Popish  relatives ;  that 
he  might  remember  the  teaching  and  example  of  his  uncle,  as  well 
as  the  faith  of  his  earlier  years,  and  that  his  happiness  here  and 
hereafter  might  not  be  shipwrecked  by  the  machinations  of  those 
who  would  confiscate  to  their  idolatrous  church  his  whole  fiiture 
fortune,  his  personal  liberty,  and  his  privilege  to  act  or  think 
according  to  the  dictates  of  a  divinely  given  conscience.  To  see 
Allan  with  his  bright  intellect  and  vigorous  enterprise  a  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  others  who  had  manoeuvred  themselves  by  false  pre- 
texts into  his  confidence,  would  have  been  the  deepest  of  all  trials 
to  Lady  Edith,  and  she  felt  now  as  if  looking  on  at  a  game  in 
which  her  young  and  confiding  favorite  was  playing  for  the  stake  of 
lus  whole  existence  and  his  whole  fortune,  in  company  with  those 
who  were  perfectly  unscrupulous  by  what  tricks  they  entrapped  him. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  and  Beatrice 
found  the  task  a  hard  one  now ;  for  her  heart  was  not  of  adamants 
and  she  suffered  deeply. 
Prayer  had  always  a  bracing  effect  on  the  mind  of  Lady  Edith, 
and  no  eartbljr  perplexitiea  could  annilulate  t\iat  "{ioxka  Yisi^uliieiBs 
rrrbjoli  jet  aboste  tbrough  ih»  hmg  dark  fista  oil  tnJtonV}^  93iJ&n% 
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die  prospect  ifiOi  an  almost  certain  assurance  that  Allan  would 
eventually  be  rescued  from  the  fiery  trial  to  which  tiie  carefully  in- 
stilled principles  of  his  boyhood  must  now  be  inevitably  exposed. 
Even  while  seemg  Sir  Allan  surrounded  by  such  unforeseen  dangers 
M  his  creed,  Lady  Edith  dared  not  of  course  send  him  one  line  of 
solemn  adtnonition,  therefore  she  determined  not  with  sickening 
anxiety  to  brood  over  so  agitating  a  suspense — she  resolved  bravely 
to  struggle  against  dei^ndency  respecting  Allan'^B  prospects,  and 
throwing  off  every  natiural  tendency  to  despair  of  his  esoi^  from 
the  snares  around  his  mind,  Lady  Edith  resolutdy  annihilated  • 
every  inferior  view  of  the  subject,  while  her  faith  now  stood  forth 
singly  and  alone,  holding  up  the  promise  of  Holy  Scripture,  that 
they  who  trust  in  (}od  shall  never  be  confounded. 

Lady  Edith  had  imbued  her  young  companion  Beatrice,  who 
had  genius  and  talent  of  no  common  order,  with  the  same  high 
and  holy  views  as  her  own  respecting  the  importance  of  human 
life,  and  the  influence  of  each  human  being  to  elevate  and  benefit 
the  rest ;  therefore,  the  only  thing  that  woiQd  have  made  either  of 
them  miserable  to  do  was  to  do  nothing.  While  thus  religion  cast 
its  grave  and  tranquillising  consolation  over  this  deep  trial  to  both, 
the  brightest  gleam  of  comfort  arose  from  a  sanguine  hope  which 
Lady  Edith  expressed,  that  her  own  insignificant  remnant  of  life 
might  be  passed  with  Beatrice,  in  the  pursuit  of  active  benevolence 
and  of  every  rational  improvement. 

In  educating  her  young  prctegdcy  Lady  Edith  had  always  care- 
fully inculcated  on  Beatrice  the  conviction,  that  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  what  surrounds,  but  in  what  is  within  us ;  not  in  what 
we  have,  but  in  what  we  are ;  seeing  that  the  object  for  which 
every  mortal  exists  is  to  form  his  character  and  to  prove  his  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  to  produce  them  in  action  by  energy,  self-restraint, 
and  the  willing  encouragement  of  every  ennobling  sentiment. 
Beatrice  had  now  learned  to  find  ceaseless  enjoyment  with  Lady 
Edith  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  in  the  writings  of  genius, 
in  everything  beautiful,  good,  and  true,  as  well  as  in  the  vigorous 
exertion  of  all  her  faculties.  She  had  been  taught,  in  short,  to 
make  *the  most  of  her  intellect,  to  know  nothing  by  halves,  to 
enjoy  intelligent  conversation,  to  delight  in  all  her  duties;  and 
though  often  harrassed  with  perplexity  as  to  her  own  origin,  and 
by  various  circumstances  which  from  time  to  time  renewed  her 
hopes  of  its  being  at  last  revealed  to  hei,  t\i\B  crc&c^  ^^  \£^^t^ 
rapidly  matured  her  mind,  while  ahe  {e\t  (^^c^xto}^^  ^x^^vl^Xa 
meet  and  to  make  the  best  of  wliateveT  eni!ei^u<s^<^  Qx  O&aa^s^ 
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such  a  disclosnre  might  hereafter  inTolye,  hy  acting  always  under 
the  advice  of  her  hest  of  friends,  Lady  Edith.  It  had  become 
more  and  more  evident,  ever  since  Sir  Evan's  death,  that  some 
one  person  at  least  took  a  keen  interest  in  Beatnce,  as  several 
letters  were  addressed  to  her  subsequently,  in  the  same  well-known 
handwriting,  which  had  formerly  addressed  some  Popish  tracts  to 
her  during  Sir  Evan's  lifetime.  The  same  invariable  subject  filled 
all  these  communications — an  exhortation  to  conceal  them  from 
Lady  Edith,  which  Beatrice  never  did,  and  an  earnest  entreaty 
that  she  should  prepare  to  join  the  Romish  Church,  which  would 
be  the  means  of  restoring  a  long-lost  child  to  her  unknown  rela- 
tives, and  of  placing  Beatoice  in  a  position  of  dignity  and  affluence 
beyond  her  utmost  hopes. 

A  circumstance  occurred  to  Beatrice  soon  after  the  reception  of 
the  last  letter  she  received  from  this  anonymous  correspondent, 
which  showed  that  the  newly  awakened  activity  of  these  incognito 
friends  was  not  always  to  remain  limited  to  written  intercourse, 
but  that  means  could  be  found,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  a  Popish 
emissary,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  watch  most  careftQly 
over  the  young,  and  even  to  deceive  the  young  themselves  as  to  the 
character  and  objects  of  those  with  whom  they  associate.  But  the 
incidents  which  brought  out  this  discovery  remain  to  be  told 
hereafter. 

Beatrice  was  busily  engaged  one  evening  at  her  favorite  amuse- 
ment, working  among  the  flowerpbeds,  and  attended  by  her  superb 
Italian  'greyhound,  <Schako'  by  name.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
broad-brinmied  hat  of  the  wide^-awake  species,  decorated  with  a 
wreath  of  her  own  favorite  white  jessamine  mingled  with  ivy 
leaves,  and  her  pretty  picturesque  velvet  jacket  hung  gracefully 
over  a  skirt  of  Rob-Eoy  tartan^  The  whole  effect  was  pleasing  as 
one  of  Gainsborough's  beautiful  pictures,  and  whUe  Beatrice  con- 
tinued hoeing  the  box- wood  borders,  tying  up  the  carnations,  and 
humming  some  familiar  airs,  she  looked  the  very  image  of  rural 
happiness.  No  stranger  by  any  accident  ever  passed  that  way ; 
but  a  new  gardener  whom  she  did  not  know  by  s^ght  had  been 
engaged  for  Lady  Edith  at  Inverness,  and  seeing  a  young  man:  whom 
she  supposed  of  course  to  be  Lady  Edith's  new  factotum  leaning 
on  the  gate,  as  if  about  to  enter,  she  made  him  a  good-humored 
signal  to  bring  the  watering-pot,  and  to  afford  her  his  assistance 
in  completing  her  work,  which  accordingly  he  did  vrith  the  utmost 
alacrity,  JSeatriee  thought  this  a  goodmtrod\ic\\oTi  oi  i\i%  «tt«ag^r 
to  Ms  labors;  but  never  was  there  so  awk^axd  a  gax^eiisi  Ssl\}ev& 
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world,  though  he  appeared,  undoubtedly,  in  spite  of  hob-nailed 
shoes,  and  the  strangest  of  deformed  hats,  a  very  graceful  young 
man.  At  length  a  dark  suspicion  suddenly  crossed  the  mind  of 
Beatrice  that  she  must  have  made  some  unaccountable  mistake. 
Her  assistant  evidently  could  not  distinguish  between  yegetables, 
fruit,  and  flowers ;  but  seemed  equally  ready  to  dig  them  all  up  by 
the  roots  promiscuously.  He  was  poUteness  itsdf  to  Beatrice,  but 
there  was  an  air  of  aristocracy  about  him  not  to  be  mistaken,  so 
that  Beatrice  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  whether  to  ask  him  at  ono« 
who  he  was,  or  how  to  dismiss  him  without  giving  offence  to  one 
who  had  entered  by  her  own  heedless  invitation.  She  at  length 
laughingly  whispered  her  perplexity  to  Lady  Edith,  who  had 
wandered  out,  leaning  on  her  gold-headed  cane,  to  enjoy  her  lovely 
flowers  and  quiet  garden.  Lady  Edith  gave  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  stranger,  and,  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  his  wearing  a  very 
weather-beaten  shooting  dress,  and  acting  the  part  that  Beatrice 
had  assigned  him  of  being  the  new  gardener,  he  was  not  only  a 
gentleman,  but  one  of  no  ordinary  calibre,  she  said  to  him,  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  humor,  *  "We  shall  attend  to  the  flower-beds  our- 
selves for  some  days  now  that  they  are  all  in  bloom ;  but  if  you 
want  work  I  have  a  large  potato  field  about  a  mile  off,  which  you 
may  be  so  obliging  as  to  go  and  dig  up  for  me.' 

The  young  volunteer,  with  a  sly  laugh  to  Beatrice  at  being  so 
evidently  detected,  bowed  himse^  off,  threw  a  somerset  over  the 
gate,  and  with  a  step  full  of  gay  hilarity  disappeared  among  the 
neighboring  copse-wood.  Thence  the  sound  of  several  shots 
during  the  day,  and  the  noise  of  dogs  and  men,  indicated  his  pre- 
sence till  the  twilight  closed  in  darkness,  and  several  sportsmen, 
after  a  successful  day's  enterprise,  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Then 
the  young  stranger  accidentally  passed  a  cottage  door,  from  which 
Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  were  emerging,  and  paused  for  a  moment 
respectfully,  till  having  smilingly  glanced  at  the  large  parish- 
baskets  carried  by  the  two  ladies,  he  with  a  matter-of-course  air 
escorted  them  home,  and  at  taking  leave,  after  having  amused  the 
two  ladies  by  the  oddity  and  originality  of  his  remarks,  he  de- 
parted, jestingly  repeating  these  lines; 

*  Most  sad  vagariea  I 
First,  she  has  given  away  to  starving  rascals. 
The  stores  of  grain  she  might  have  sold,  good  lack  I 
Has  sunk  vast  sums  in  fever  hospitals 
For  rogues  whom  famine  Bickeii*d>-aAm!^Qi\ae& 
For  aluts,  whose  husbands  died— 8chQiA&  tot  M2ck£Vt\)it«.\»? 
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'  Behind  the  elouds  is  the  sun  still  shining, 
Thy  fate  ii  tiie  common  fkte  of  all : 
Into  eaeh  life  some  rain  mnst  t/XL, 
Some  days  most  be  daik  and  dreary.'  LoirftnLLOW. 

Nothing  could  be  more  pitiable  tban  the  mental  starration  of  liie 
half-naked  children  under  Lord  Eaglescaim*8  Popish  domination. 
They  were  instructed  in  nothing  but  to  pay  their  utmost  reverence 
and  also  their  uttermost  farthing  to  Father  Eustace,  who  gave 
them  in  return  his  own  absolution  and  a  Latin  benediction.  Mr. 
Clinton,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  taking  a  penny  from  the  starv- 
ing man,  gave  his  whole  time  and  his  little  income  freely  among 
those  whom  he  could  benefit,  and  Lady  Edith,  finding  the  old 
schoolmistress  superannuated,  advertised  for  one  competent  to 
instruct  the  already  well-instructed  children  of  her  own  school, 
where  the  girls,  beside  more  intellectual  acquirements,  learned  all 
the  intricacies  of  samplers,  laundress- work,  darning,  and  button- 
holing. 

Scarcely  had  the  vacancy  at  Clanmarina  school  been  announced, 
before  a  candidate,  apparently  made  for  the  situation  of  its  mis- 
tress, seemed  to  have  drc^ped  from  the  moon  to  offer  her  services, 
and  arrived  one  morning  in  person  at  Heatherbrae  to  present 
her  testimonials,  when  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  were  sitting  at 
work  together. 

' My  Lady! '  said  M'Eonald,  entering  with  rather  a  portentous 
look, '  a  person  is  below — a  sort  of  half-and-half  gentlewoman, 
not  exactly  a  lady  nor  not  a  common  body  either,  who  wants  to 
take  the  school ! ' 

Lady  Edith,  secretly  amused  at  M'Bonald's  evident  perplexity, 
and  guessing  it  was  a  schoolmistress  with  whose  system  and  testi- 
monials Mr.  Clinton  had  been  perfectly  satisfied,  and  whom  he  had 
sent  to  her  as  being  admirably  competent  to  the  vacant  situation, 
desired  him  to  show  her  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  old  butler, 
giving  one  more  very  scrutinising  examination  to  the  object  of  his 
ounosity,  ushered  into  the  room  a  particularly  quiet  reserved-look- 
iz^  woman,  in  a  black  bonnet  of  undo&naXAA  a\A.^Q,  «a^  «^ 
black  serge  dresB  made  up  to  the  throat.   'iixa'.'Loxxvasi^^aii^^ 
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caused  herself  to  be  aanoimced,  had  a  sort  of  poor-relation  look, 
and  might  be  about  thirty,  with  great  remains  of  beauty,  but  her 
countenance  appeared  singularly  destitute  of  expression.  Lady 
Edith,  who  could  in  general  draw  ideas  out  ci  a  stone  statue, 
found  herself  completely  baffled  by  the  peculiar  reserve  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine's  manner.  She  was  slow  in  speech,  very  sententious,  and 
tery  firm  in  manner ;  precise  and  orderly  in  all  she  said ;  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  so  immoveably  on  the  ground  that  she  nerer  once 
looked  up;  Her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  in  one  uniilteraUe 
tone,  measured,  slow,  and  monotonous,  as  if  she  were  reading  her 
answers  from  some  invisible  book,  and  tbe  chief  characteristic  of 
her  whole  appearance  as  well  as  of  her  manner  was  that  of  impene- 
trable calmness.  '  If  any  one  had  saddenly  dropped  down  dead  at 
her  feet,'  observed  Beatrice  afterwards, '  Mrs.  Lorraine  would  look 
as  if  it  were  the  very  thing  she  expected ! ' 

Mrs.  Lorraine  unhesitatingly  undertook  whatever  duties  Lady 
Edith  proposed,  made  no  difficulties,  started  no  objections,  dis- 
covered no  surprise,  but  seemed  made  up  of  complaisance,  and 
most  composedly  resolute  to  take  the  situation,  good  or  bad,  with 
or  without  a  salary.  So  acquiescingly  did  Mrs.  Lorraine  receive 
every  proposition  of  Lady  Edith's,  that  Beatrice  afterwards  laugh- 
ingly said,  *  The  new  schoolmistress  seems  a  person  equally  ready 
to  become  a  duchess,  or  to  sweep  a  crossing ! ' 

'  That  would  be  quite  in  the  Jesuit  school ! '  replied  Lady  Edith, 
somewhat  anxiously.  *  A  prince  to-day  and  a  beggar  or  a  tutor 
to-morrow,  their  Uves  are  a  mere  masquerade,  in  which,  when 
desired,  they  act  what  they  are  not,  and  say  what  they  do  not 
think.  Somehow  I  cannot  like  that  complaisant  woman,  and  yet  I 
cannot  make  any  rational  objection  to  her ! ' 

*  We  could  not  exactly  dismiss  poor  Mrs.  Lorraine  for  being 
too  well  pleased  with  everything,  and  too  ready  to  undertake  any- 
thing,' observed  Beatrice,  slily  smiling  over  her  drawing.  *  But 
positively,  if  you  had  asked  her  to  teach  Hindostanee,  or  to  wear 
a  mask,  she  would  have  looked  neither  surprised  nor  unwilling.' 

'  She  is  just  a  living  image  of  acquiescence,'  added  Lady  Edith,,., 
musingly.    'Her   only  object  is,  as  the  poet  recommends,  *'to 
scatter  smiles  on  this  uneasy  earth ! " '  ' 

Lady  Edith,  being  incapable  of  caprice,  and  apt  to  believe  every 
human  being  as  honest-hearted  as  herself,  now  sat  down  to  examine 
an  enormous  packet  of  testimonials  whkh  aIiqYsaiQl  tc^^^Y^^  ^s^ibl 
thtf  uaexpeeted  eandidate  for  office,  ratYiQi  \iii^rl!^\i^l «    ^^  "^^ 
eanfyUjrreadtbem  all,  a  preientinMDt  of  otI  iovsftdLVuwJd  ^»^»si\^ 
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OA  her  mind,  and  every  panegyric  on  Mrs.  Lorraine  appeared  most 
unaccountably  to  increase  lier  irresistible  antipathy  to  the  object  of 
00  much  praise ;  yet  she  was  determined  not  to  be  unjust,  and  as 
80  yery  superior  a  person,  reduced  to  poyerty,  seemed  anxious  for 
the  situation,  it  would  be  wrong  not  at  least  to  try  her  merits. 
Never  were  there  such  characters !  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Seymour 
said  that  she  envied  any  one  who  could  secure  the  services  of  such 
a  perfect  treasure ;  Lady  Sophia  Crumpton  had  been  most  desirous 
to  engage  Mrs.  Lorraine  for  her  own  children,  as  she  had  never 
known  her  equal,  and  the  Dowager  Lady  de  Vere  wished  she  could 
be  young  again  herself  to  benefit  by  the  instructions  of  the  most 
admirable  of  teachers. 

Lady  Edith  felt  that  there  was  no  escape !  Who  could  deny  that 
she  wanted  an  experienced  teacher  for  her  school,  and  that 
one  had  immediately  appeared,  irresistibly  suited  to  tiie  situation ; 
but  what  earthly  advantage  could  Mrs.  Lorraine  propose  to  herself 
by  accepting  an  office  the  reverse  of  a  sinecure,  being  labor  with 
scarcely  any  salary  ?    It  seemed  almost  undeniably  a  mystery ! 

When  Mrs.  Lorraine  returned  to  receive  her  final  answer.  Lady 
Edith  was  anew  perplexed  at  observing  an  air  of  distinction  about 
her,  even  in  the  shabbiest  mourning,  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
apparent  humility  of  her  position,  and  even  a  degree  of  stateliness 
broke  out  through  the  cloud  of  her  reserve  that  was  totally  unac- 
countable, while  she  looked  as  if  there  were  a  great  deal  in  her, 
though  nothing  came  out.  Mrs.  Lorraine's  deUcate  hands,  hpr 
small,  beautifully-proportioned  feet,  her  aristocratic  profile,  the 
short  upper  lip,  compressed  with  a  look  of  singular  determination, 
the  jet-black  eye-brows,  and  the  eyes  veiled  beneath  the  very 
longest  and  darkest  of  eye-lashes,  all  gave  a  dignity  to  her  aspect, 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  humility  of  her  conversation  and  the 
poverty  of  her  appearance. 

Once  only,  for  a  moment,  Mrs.  Lorraine's  eyes  flashed  like  light- 
ning round  the  room,  and  became  fixed  on  the  lovely  countenance 
of  Beatrice,  bent  over  her  painting ;  but  the  fire  was  instantly 
*  j^uenched,  before  it  could  be  observed,  and  she  kept  them  demurely 
on  the  ground,  while  more  and  more  puzzling  Lady  Edith  by  the 
ingenious  rouudaboutness  of  her  answers,  and  by  the  eztireme 
earnestness  of  her  desire  to  be  engaged. 

'  How  did  you  hear,'  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  gentie 
politeness,  *  that  my  school  is  vacant  ?  * 
'I have  Mends  eyerywheref*  answered  "NLta.  LotiQan!^  evasively. 
*Jfjr  determination  to  be  useful  will  ena\>\e  tna,  1  tnjsX,  Vo  ^o 
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much  real  good  in  Clanmarina.    I  have  no  earthly  objeet,  bat  to 
fulfil  my  duty.' 

*  Pray/  inquired  Lady  Edith,  vainly  conjecturing  in  "what  higher 
position  she  might  have  been,  as  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  an  officer 
or  a  clergpyman,  *  are  you  a  widow  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  woridly  tie  remaining/  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  a 
quiet  tone  of  sad  civility  and  of  passive  resignation,  while  she 
seemed  to  wipe  away  a  tear  with  her  handkerchief;  ^I  am  like 
a  stray  weed,  tossed  on  the  ocean  of  life,  uncaring,  and  uncared  for ! 
Try  me  in  your  school,  madam,  and  you  shall  find  me  neither  defi- 
cient in  zeal,  nor,  allow  me  to  add,  from  long  experience,  in  ability.' 
Beatrice  clandestinely  fixed  her  all-observant  eyes  on  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, who  delivered  herself  of  a  deep  sigh.  '  If  her  character  is  as 
upright  as  her  person,  she  ought  to  do ! '  thought  the  young 
girl,  greatly  amused  at  the  interview,  in  which  the  frozen  reserve 
of  the  stranger's  manner,  and  the  colorless  countenance,  utterly 
destitute  of  expression,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  cordial 
.  frankness  of  Lady  £dith,  whose  soul  was  in  her  eyes,  while  she 
always  spoke  her  whole  mind,  as  if  living  in  the  Palace  of  Truth. 
The  striking  difference  in  the  words,  looks,  and  dispositions  of 
those  two  individuals  now  seemed  printed  on  the  senses  of  Beatrice, 
and  remained  engraven  on  her  memory  for  ever. 

*  I  know,'  continued  Mrs.  Lorraine,  '  that  it  is  an  arduous  situa- 
tion, but  the  labor  is  no  obstacle,  nor  is  the  salary  any  inducement. 
I  want  employment,  and  have  no  other  want.' 

*  Then  you  shall  certainly  find  it  here,'  answered  Lady  Edith, 
endeavoring  to  hope  that  this  was  a  kindred  spirit  to  her  own,  who 
desired  solely  to  find  a  good  use  for  her  span  of  life  while  it  lasted ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  herself.  Lady  Edith's  truthful  nature  rebelled 
against  the  soft  beguiling  voice,  and  still  softer  smile,  of  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, when,  with  a  look  of  dreary  satisfaction,  she  accepted  the 
engagement,  saying,  in  her  usual  calm,  imperturbable  voice,  ^  You 
do  not  yet  like  me,  madam,  and  are  unwilling  yet  1^  trust  me ; 
but  no  matter !  We  agree  in  the  one  object  of  Hfe,  to  do  good.  I 
would  even  serve  those  who.  hate  me,  for  my  wish  is  in  passing 
along  the  thoroughfare  of  human  existence  to  benefit  my  fellow- 
creatures  generally,  those  even  who  hate  me  as  well  as  those  who 
do  not.  Lotus  only  hope  that  I  may  find  strength  for  all  that  it 
is  now  my  intention  to  do  here ! ' 

'  But,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  almost  startled  at  the  earnestness 
of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  manner,  'the  spheie  ol  ^^ows  ^\l^<^  \&^^^t^ 
snuUJ  one/ 
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'I  shall  Boon  enlarge  it,'  answered  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  a  dark 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  of  ^most  haughty  self-complacency ;  '  people 
who  are  traly  zealous  can  open  extended  horizons  for  them- 
selves.' 

Lady  Edith  secretly  debated  with  herself  whether  she  onght 
to  take  alarm  at  this  threat  of  such  excessive  activity,  wMch 
seemed,  in  so  limited  a  neighborhood,  to  be  as  out  of  place  as 
a  storm  in  a  tea-cup,  but  prudence  conquered,  and  she  made  no 
commentary  on  a  speech  which  she  did  not,  however,  very  much 
like,  or  ever  forget. 

It  was  a  cheering  sight  when  the  Clanmarina  children,  boys 
and  girls,  were  assembled  under  the  old  elm-tree  in  Lady  Edith's 
garden  to  have  tea  in  honor  of  their  new  schoolmistress.  When  the 
joyous  clatter  of  cups  and  the  noisy  hubbub  of  voices  had  ceased,  the 
pupils  stood  in  two  rows  like  living  walls,  and  sung  a  hymn,  which 
sounded  firom  their  tiny  but  well-taught  voices  like  an  ^olian 
harp,  while  their  bright  intelligent  faces  looked  fiill  of  juvenile 
happiness  and  intellectual  vivacity.  Mrs.  Lorraine  placed  herself 
before  them  with  downcast  eyes  beside  Lady  Edith,  who  could  not 
but  utter  her  feelings  in  a  tone  of  benevolent  enthusiasm,  when 
she  said,  'The  noblest  felicity  permitted  to  human  beings  on  earih, 
is  when  we  are  enabled  to  lead,  not  the  mere  bodies,  but  the  souls 
of  our  fellow-creatures  from  evil  to  good.  No  occupation  is  so 
worthy  of  an  immortal  nature  as  to  care  for  the  immortal  destiny 
of  others.' 

Mrs.  Lorraine  shot  a  sharp  quick  glance  at  the  intelligent  coun- 
tenance of  Lady  Edith,  which  seemed  radiant  with  benignity  and 
goodness ;  then,  as  if  fearful  of  being  observed,  she  dropped  her 
eyes  and  answered  in  a  slow,  measured  accent,  expressive  of  neither 
approbation  nor  disapprobation,  pleasure  nor  pain,  *  To  both  of 
us  duty  and  pleasure  seem  one :  mine  shall  now  be  agreeably 
united  in  the  care  of  .these  children.' 

'Ton  will  find  them  all  perfect  miracles  of  sampler-work, 
reading,  and  writing,'  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  good-humored, 
careless  vivacity,  while  Mrs.  Lorraine  stole  an  earnest  penetrating 
glance  at  her  smiling  face.  '  And,'  added  she,  changing  to  a  tone 
of  reverential  seriousness ;  *  they  are  most  perfectly  instructed  by 
Mr.  Clinton  in  their  Bibles,  as  well  as  devotedly  attached  to  that 
best  of  all  studies,  the  Word  of  God.'  A  dark  cloud  over- 
shadowed the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  at  these  words,  and 
Jber  lip  became  strongly  compressed  *,  she  mode  no  audible  reply, 
^ai  dropped  her  veil  oyer  her  face;  while  nfliw,Vj"Laii^TSdaJiSDiI% 
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desire,  the  pupils  repeated  verse  by  verse  several  chapters  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles. 

Among  those  who  chiefly  excelled  in  memory  was  the  pretty 
Bessie  M'Bonald,  now  nearly  grown  up,  and  no  one  could  look 
on  such  a  face  as  hers  without  wishing  her  well ;  but  sometimes 
the  vividness  of  her  fancy,  and  the  extreme  excitability  of  her 
imagination,  had  been  a  source  of  anxious  thought  to  Lady  Edith ; 
she  therefore  pointed  the  interesting  young  girl  out  to  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  as  one  who  both  deserved  and  required  peculiar  circum- 
spection by  training  her  to  curb  a  too  poetical  and  imaginative 
tendency,  and  to  keep  her  in  the  safi^  line^of  scriptural  teaching. 

*  I  like  to  contend  with  difficulties,'  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  a 
tone  of  all-comprehensive  benevolence,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on 
Bessie,  whose  high  precipitous  marble  forehead  was  in^cative 
of  no  ordinary  mind,  while  her  complexion,  all  lilies  and  roses, 
and  her  features,  all  dimples  and  smiles,  were  lovely  to  look  on ; 
'  that  girl  shall  be  my  peculiar  care.' 

'  A  more  pleasing  one  could  scarcely  be  found,'  added  Beatrice, 
warmly, '  every  door  in  Glanmarina  opens  of  itself  to  that  very 
sweet  face.  On  her  way  home  from  school,  Bessie  drops  into 
every  cottage  where  there  is  sickness,  and  reads  any  invalid  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  helps  to  wash  their  children,  to  bake  their 
cakes,  or  to  cook  the  family  broth ;  and,  poor  as  Bessie  is,  she  has 
her  pensioners  for  whom  she  saves  all  her  hard-earned  halfpence. 
There  is  a  sort  of  ragged  elegance  about  her,  extremely  picturesque, 
and  Robert  Carre  has  lent  Bessie  a  donkey  on  which  she  tides 
about  now  as  happy  as  a  little  Amazon  queen ! ' 

*  Or  rather  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,'  observed  Lady  Edith, 
while  Mrs.  Lorraine  listened  with  a  strange  sinister  smile  of  sar- 
castic incredulity  that  puzzled  Beatrice,  who  had  never  seen  the 
smile  of  a  schoolmistress  before,  and  wondered  what  it  meant  now. 
'Bessie  is  so  feminine,  so  gentle,  but  with  an  imagination  so 
poetical,  that  she  is  just  suited  for  what  I  think  she  will  hereafter 
be,  the  wife  of  my  favorite  proteg^,  the  cleverest  and  best  young 
man  in  Clanmarina,  Hobert  Carre. 

** '  Her  modest  looks  his  cottage  might  adorn. 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  heneath  the  thorn.* " 


CHAPTEE    XIV. 

*  Oh !  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  venture  to  deceive.'  Scorr. 

Bbatbicb  liad  a  delight  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  pleasant  intel- 
lectual eonversation ;  and  from  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  being 
settled  at  Clanmarina,  the  new  schoolmistress  most  ingeniously 
contrived  opportunities  and  incidents  which  brought  her  into 
private  confidential  intercourse  with  Lady  Sdith's  young  protegee, 
to  the  apparently  accidental  exclusion  of  Lady  Edith  herself. 
Long  intimacy  alone  could  have  accounted  for  the  excessive  par- 
tiality professed  for  the  society  of  Miss  Farinelli,  by  one  who 
seemed  to  shun  all  others  with  very  chilling  indifference.  Mrs. 
Lorraine  was  evidently  of  the  select  species,  and  Beatrice  herself 
felt  not  only  flattered,  but  very  much  astonished,  at  the  almost 
enthusiastic  attachment  testified  towards  her  by  *■  that  frozen  ice- 
berg,' as  Mrs.  Clinton  called  Mrs.  Lorraine,  after  several  days 
spent  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  have  some  congenial  intercourse. 

'We  need  not  build  an  ice-house  now,'  said  Lady  Edith, 
smiling;  'Ounter  himself  could  not  desire  a  better  freezing 
apparatus  than  Mrs.  Lorraine ! ' 

After  having,  with  insidious  perseverance,  twined  herself  appa- 
rently into  the  confidence  of  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Lorraine  at  length 
began  to  exchange  the  general  expressions  of  attachment  with 
which  she  had  at  first  met  her  young  favorite,  for  hints,  becoming 
daily  more  distinct,  that  there  existed  certain  secrets  of  importance, 
with  which  she  was  entrusted,  relating  to  the  most  charming 
young  girl  on  earth,  but  only  to  be  revealed  on  certain  conditions. 
Hhe  added  that  wealth,  friends,  relatives,  and  a  very  high  position, 
were  withheld  from  one  who  was  most  deserving,  and  most  justly 
entitled  to  inherit  them ;  but,  owing  to  a  difference  of  faith  between 
the  parties,  justice  seemed  never  likely  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
who  always  spoke  in  a  whisper,  as  if  every  bit  of  furniture  had 
ears,  alluded  next,  with  well-expressed  abhorrence,  to  those  who 
could  withhold  any  just  claim  from  another,  and  with  affectionate 
sympathy  mentioned  the  poor  defrauded  orpV^n.,  Vo.  ^VomB^atnAa 
could  not  but  feel  convinced  that  alie  leoogiuAe^  Vota^.  1Lqx« 
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and  more  frequent  grew  the  occasions  on  which  Mrs.  Lorraine 
wandered  casually  into  the  private  sitting-room  allotted  to  Beatrice, 
'  The  Den,'  as  it  was  called;  or  met  her,  if  she  ever  took  a  solitary 
walk ;  or  called  when  Lady  Edith  had  gone  out ;  or  was,  in  short, 
constantly  now  a  shadow  on  her  path,  and  always  mysterious. 

Lady  Edith  herself  might  have  almost  forgotten  that  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine existed,  so  very  seldom  did  they  meet,  and  so  yery  little 
encouragement  did  her  yisits  at  the  school  receiye ;  till,  at  length, 
finding  her  presence  as  useful  and  more  acceptahle  elsewhere,  Lady 
Edith  for  some  weeks  devoted  her8|Lf  entirely  to  the  sick,  and 
relinquished  the  school  to  Mrs.  Lorraine's  energetic  guidance. 

The  new  schoolmistress  had  that  happy  art  of  governing  others 
which  seemed  like  no  art  at  all.  She  at  once  took  the  reins  at 
Clanmarina  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  all  around  felt,  they 
scarcely  knew  why,  as  If  she  were  ahsolutely  entitled  to  their  most 
implicit  obedience.  Still,  that  unaccountahle  magnetic  influence, 
which  often  seems  to  cause  an  instinctive  liking  or  antipathy  to. 
individuals,  made  Lady  Edith  more  and  more  conscious  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  ever  to  like  or  trust  Mrs.  Xorraine,  though 
that  did  not  prevent  her  kind  heart  from  treating  the  school- 
mistress with  every  considerate  attention.  Lady  Edith  felt  it 
quite  an  animating  perplexity  to  discover  why  this  apparently 
whimsical  prejudice  in  her  own  mind  could  not  be  conquered ;  but, 
meet  the  schoolmistress  when  or  where  she  might,  this  feeling  of 
distrust  seemed  always  instinctively  to  increase,  while,  in  the 
words  of  Byron,  she  asked  herself-^ 

*  Is  haman  love  the  growth  of  human  will  T 

The  diligence  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  in  her  school  was  so  immeasur- 
able that  Beatrice  one  day,  with  a  feeling  of  respectful  compassion, 
jestingly  said  to  her, '  Bo  you  never  sleep  at  all  ?  or  perhaps  you 
close  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  Mrs.  Lorraine  ?  I  see  your  candles 
blazing  long  after  midnight,  and  you  are  always  first  up  in  the 
morning,  as  I  often  observe  you  coming  back  from  a  stroll  towards 
Eaglescaim,  when  I  am  dressing  for  breakfast.  These  are  almost 
monastic  hours ! ' 

'  I  am  a  working-bee,  not  an  idle  drone  in  the  hive,'  said  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  turning  away,  and  continuing  for  some  time  to  gaze 
out  of  the  window,  without  saying  more,  while  her  young  com- 
panion wished  her  thoughts  would  oftener  take  tk«  «ii^  «s^^ 
■ecretlj  wondered  also  whether  she  ever  chan^^  \issc  <^cAXi<^  «& 
tlte  same  serge  gown  and  indesoribable  black  'boimet  \um\  v^'\A«sfi^ 
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in  the  school  week  after  week,  without  any  yisible  alteration, 
except  their  looking  if  possible  more  shabby.  Beatrice  felt  certain 
that  if  the  kind-hearted  and  liberal  Lady  Edith  obserred  this 
poverty  of  dress,  she  would  deyise  some  unobtrusiYe  way  to 
remedy  it ;  yet,  though  poor  in  other  respects,  Mrs.  Lorraine  was 
most  astonishingly  rich  in  books.  Many  publications,  new  and 
old,  she  recommended  to  Beatrice  for  perusal,  and  always  happened 
'  fortunately,  and  by  the  merest  chance,'  to  possess  a  copy  which 
she  offered  to  lend  her,  but  invariably  added,  in  her  usual  laconic 
monotonous  accent, '  May  I  beg  you  not  to  show  this,  as  I  never 
lend  my  books.  It  is  a  rule  1  would  break  through  for  no  one  but 
yourself;  and  at  the  same  time  I  should  dislike  to  refuse  the 
Clintons  or  Lady  Edith,  if  they  asked  me.  Tou  are  quite  safe  in 
reading  Milner's  *'  End  of  Controversy,"  and  St.  Bonaventure's 
"  Life  of  our  Lord."  Fray  finish  these,  however,  as  soon  as  you 
can,  and  let  me  have  them  back,  that  I  may- send  you  Ignatius 
Loyola,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  There  are  those  deeply  inter- 
ested in  you,  Miss  Farinelli,  who  would  rejoice  to  hear  of  our 
having  met,  conversed,  and  read  together ! ' 

'  Indeed !  tell  me  (  oh,  tell  me  more ! '  said  Beatrice,  earnestly. 

'Pray,'  asked  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  slow  deliberate  emphasis, 
'  why  do  you  suppose  that  I  am  here.  Miss  Farinelli,  laboring  in 
this  laborious  vocation  ? ' 

'  I  am  so  matter-of-fact  as  to  suppose  it  is  because  you  wished 
to  fulfil  its  duties,'  replied  Beatrice,  surveying  Mrs.  Lorraine  with 
wondering  perplexity,  and  speaking  in  a  low  anxious  tone ;  '  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  cannot  imagine  any  other.' 

'  Life,  without  hopes  and  fears,  would  be  a  mere  nonentity ; 
but  you  seem  not.  to  look  forward  beyond  dinner-time,'  continued 
the  schoolmistress,  as  she  narrowly  watched  the  cfpeaking 
countenance  of  Beatrice.  '  I  could  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
yours.  If  you  set  a  trap  well  to  catch  a  secret,  perhaps  it  may  be 
successful;  but  you  must  offer  the  right  bait.' 

'What  can  I  offer?  My  only  earthly  possession  is  hope!' 
exclaimed  Beatrice,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated,  while  the 
dry  measured  tone  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  seemed  as  if  adapted  for  her 
peculiar  tantalisation.  'Tou  might  surely  reveal,  at  least,  on 
what  conditions  I  am  ever  to  know  that  in  which  my  whole  earthly 
happiness  seems  at  stake.' 

'  There  is  a  conspiracy  to  withhold  from  you  a  rightful  succes- 
aon;  and,  as  the  newspapers  aomedmes  sa^,  -^ou  may  yet  hear 
something  to  your  advantage,'  answered  'Ntca.  'Loit^'d^^sxa^  q'ii 
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Beatrice  her  dark  flashing  eye,  and  gimg  a  strange  suppressed 
laugh.  '  But  there  are  conditions  annexed  to  the  disclosures  with 
which  you  may  not  yet  he  willing  to  comply.' 

'  Any  conditions  consistent  with  my  duty  to  God,  and  with  my 
grateM  affection  to  Lady  Edith,  shall  he  most  thankfully  accepted,' 
exclaimed  the  pale  and  astonished  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  almost 
hreathless  eagerness,  while  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  her  cat-like  ex- 
pression, slily  watchM  the  sparkling  animation  of  Beatrice's 
<Jbuntenance  and  the  flitting  color  on  her  cheek,  when  the  trem- 
hling  girl  added, '  As  you  hope  fa§  happiness  here  and  Hereafter, 
oh,  tell  me  all !  or  at  least  tell  me  something !  anything ! ' 

'  Haye  you  not  heen  too  long  content  here  already,  in  depend- 
ence and  obscurity  ? '  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  assuming  a  tone  of  com« 
passionate  mystery;  *  I  can  release  you  from  both.' 

'How? — ^when?— speak  on!'  said  Beatrice,  almost  inaudible 
from  extreme  agitation;  while  Mrs.  Lorraine  paused  with  a  look 
of  subdued  triumph,  and  then  coldly  added,  *  Not  now — not  yet. 
After  having  heen  accustomed  for  years  to  implicit  submission 
here,  you  could  not  at  once,  to  please  an  unknown  relative,  of 
whose  desires  I  am  aware,  throw  off  all  adherence  to  Lady  Edith 
and- her  Protestant  faith  ? ' 

'  Impossible !  her  creed  is  mine !  all  the  love  and  earthly  duty  I 
can  ever  owe  to  a  generous  benefactress  are  hers.  Oh !  never  could 
I  listen  to  a  suggestion  injurious  to  Lady  Edith.  Let  me  rather 
die  in  ignorance  of  what  I  would  give more  than  life  to  hear.' 

'  If  that  be  your  contemptible  resolution,  mine  is  equally  taken,' 
replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  becoming  irritated  beyond  all  control,  and 
her  eyes  assuming  an  expression  of  fierceness  that  might  have 
suited  Bachel.  <  Eemain  obscure,  then,  since  you  are  content,  yet 
pray  consider  that  necessity  has  no  law  but  its  own,  and  conform 
yourself  to  my  will.  Is  it  not  rather  mortifying  that  whenever  any 
one  asks,  as  is  often  done — "  Who  can  Miss  Farinelli  be  ? "  the 
invariable  answer  is — "  Nobody." ' 

*  Mrs.  Lorraine,'  answered  Beatrice,  with  mournful  earnestness, 
while  her  honest  open  young  fa^e  was  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
sly  underhand  look  of  her  watchful  companion;  'There  are 
different  sorts  of  content !  Mine  would  be  despicable,  as  you 
call  it,  could  I  remain  willingly  ignorant  of  those  mysteries 
relating  to  myself,  of  which  you  seem  informed.  If  by  any  means 
hut  the  sacrifice  of  conscience  and  gratitude  I  canhsdx  '^Q\a«i^i.^\Ht 
oh !  make  me  grateM  for  ever  by  toUiug  me  aU.* 

^Ifot  now—not  yet  I  the  stlbject  wiU  not  \)eax  «a^  "saax^  \si3^KJi^ 
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about,'  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine,  coldly ;  *  if  you  do  not  care  for  a 
distinguished  name,  still  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed  to  Lady 
Edith ;  should  I  ever  find  that  you  have  done  so,  that  will  at  once 
prostrate  all  hope  of  your  ever  hearing  a  romantic  history  con- 
nected with  yourself  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  match.  The 
padlock  shall  remain  in  your  own  hand  till  you  choose  to  make  dm 
of  the  right  key ;  but.  let  me  remind  you  that  the  secret  of  your 
birth  might  ^eatly  influence  Sir  Allan.  The  course  of  true  Iotb 
becomes  a  course  of  false  lore  sometimes.' 

Beatrice  ^embled  with  agita|^on,  and  wept  with  disappointment^ 
that  the  d^uement  which  had  seemed  so  near  was  now  perhaps 
for  ever  postponed,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  immoTeably  fixed  on 
Mrs.  Lorraine's  countenance,  which  remained  still  and  inexpressiye 
as  stone. .  *  Well ! '  thought  Beatrice,  with  all  the  honest  warmth 
of  a  young,  ardent,  and  conscientious  spirit, '  if  the  wire  of  secre- 
tiveness  is  to  remain  on  Mrs.  Lorraine  for  cTer,  that  cannot  be 
helped.  No  mortal  is  entirely  happy;  therefore  why  should  I 
expect  all  to  go  smoothly  with  me  ?  Of  all  miseries  in  life  the 
sorrow  of  sorrows  would  be  to  act  against  my  own  heart  and  con- 
science, to  be  morally  dissatisfied  with  myself,  as  I  should  cer- 
tainly be  if  I  sacrificed  any  right  feeling  to  obtain  Mrs.  Lorraine's 
extraordinary  secret.  What  can  it  be,  and  shall  I  ever  know  it  ? 
When  with  her,  I  seem  for  ever  casting  my  line  in  the  stream 
and  bringing  up  nothing.' . 

Beatrice  turned  the  subject  in  her  mind  over  and  over  and  orer 
again  to  her  heart's  content,  or  rather  to  her  fancy's  content.  In  her 
restless  anxious  mind,  if  intense  thought  could  haye  brought  wrin- 
kles to  so  fair  a  young  forehead,  hers  might  have  been  disfigured 
by  them;  but  not  another  gleam  of  light  reached  her  from  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  who  calmly  avoided  all  intercourse  for  several  weeks, 
and  looked  like  a  person  extremely  ill-treated,  while  Beatrice  felt 
that  a  frigid  spell  was  thrown  over  her  of  perplexity  and  suspense. 

The  young  village  beauty,  Bessie  M'Konald,  was  afflicted  at 

home  with  a  step-mother  of  that  old  school  now  extinct,  harsh, 

cold,  and  tjrrannical,  who  gave  )ier  much  work,  little  food,  and 

still  less  kindness ;  therefore  to  her  it  was  an  agreeable  relaxation 

whca,  after  milking  her  father's  two  cows  and  arranging  the  dairy, 

she  could  escape  from  her  own  stem  fire-side  to  visit  her  kind  old 

uncle  at  Heatherbrae,  or  to  teach  at  the  schooL    There  she  soon' 

grew  into  marvellous  favor  with  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  took  an 

evident  delight  in  fostering  her  viaionax^  voii^mAi^xiaii^iTe  tempera- 

iBient,  by  leading  her  books  of  ftmnfol  t\ieo\og;^,  oxd^  V)Am\»^^ 
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for  gach  a  pnxpose.  From  this  time  the  lonely  girl  ndglit  often 
be  o^serred  on  a  mstie  seat  under  tiie  old  yew-tree  in  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine's garden,  spending  erery  holiday-moment  la  a  state  of 
entraaeed  delight  oyer  the  numeroas  books  mysteriously  eonilded 
to  her  ioT  priTate  perusal ;  and  always,  after  the  rolnme  was 
closed,  Mrs.  Lonaine  contiiTed  to  spare  a  few  minntes,  daring 
whieh  to  discnss  the  eontents  with  all  her  nsnal  ability,  and  en- 
bellishing  hw  conTersation  wi&  piotoresqiie  legends  and  b<4d 
penrendons  of  Bible  tro^ 

Bessie  M'Bon&ld's  bright  eyes  guttered  with  the  eathtuiasm  she 
had  formerly  felt  oyer  the  fairy  tales  of  her  iatoey,  when  she 
read  or  heard  of  tlie  radiantly  bright  gnardiaa  angels  who  Tisibly 
followed  the  footsteps  of  each  baptised  child,  and  of  the  bright 
eross  which  ^one  npon  its  forehead.  It  was  charming  once  more, 
as  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  formerly,  to  read  of  a  dark  liyer  flow- 
ing onwards  through  groTes  of  speaking  trees,  of  oracular  birds, 
and  of  jewelled  flowers,  varied  by  narratives  of  dreams,  appa- 
ritions, and  supernatural  visions,  tfll  the  young  girl's  nerves  were  , 
strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  superstitious  excitement  and  of 
religious  creduli^. 

<  Is  this  quite  entirely  a  Protestant  book  i '  asked  Bessie  one  day 
rather  anxiously,  but.  very  much  frightened  to  question  Mrs. 
Lorraine.  '  My  old  uncle  has  been  inquiring  very  often  lately 
what  authors  you  allow  me  to  read  here.' 

<  Quite  right !  only  look  at  the  title-page.  ¥ou  see  it  is  pub- 
lished by  a  Protestant  bookseller,  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop.  What  more  could 
your  uncle  desire,  child  ? ' 

'  Oh !  I  am  so  g^ad,  for  it  is  quite  beaulaful ! '  exclaimed  Bessie, 
hastily  resuming  her  borrowed  book ;  '  this  is  such  a  pretty  story, 
and  very  different  indeed  from  any  in  Lady  Edith's  library.    How 
delightfully  it  begins ! — ^  Two  young  girls  were  bidden  to  scale  a 
high  and  dangerous  mountain  by  a  path  beset  with  thorns,  and 
infested  by  serpents.    Two  angeis,  with  bright  faces  and  sober 
eyes,  and  tall  folded  wings,  stood  before  them  and  offered  them 
guidance.    The  one  child  was  self-willed;  he  meant  to  do  the 
task  appointed  him,  but  to  do  it  in  his  own  way :  so  he  put  away 
the  angel's  hand,  outstretched  to  lead  him,  and  struggled  up  the 
path  by  himself,  wounded  by  the  brambles,  stung  by  the  snakes, 
and  constantly  losing  his  way.    The  wiser  child  )^c«s<^«i  V^^  ^1 
the  smgeVa  hand,  and  as  the  angel  slowVf  xelieoit^  ^S!^  ^^^^^S^^ 
the  child  pwmaed  witk  uptamed  eyes  that  ueNCx  -^^x^^st^dL  ^^^ta 
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the  beni^  and  radiant  countenance  of  the  glittering  ongeL 
Thus  the  wise  child  could  not  even  see  the  dangers  by  which  she 
was  surrounded ;  but  planting  her  foot  she  knew  not  where,  only 
ever  in  advance)  the  briers  as  she  trod  upon  them  changed  into 
flowers,  whose  crushed  blossoms  sent  up  the  sweetest  fragrance, 
and  the  serpents  dtewback  abashed  from  the  presence  of  the  angel^ 
and  glided  away  among  the  dark  brushwood.  And  so,  when  the 
summit  was  attained,  the  fair  girl  joyfiilly  thanked  her  angel-guide, 
seeing  that  her  garments  were  whiter  and  smoother  than  when  first 
she  started  on  her  pilgrimage,  and  the  cross  of  light  was  glitter- 
ing more  dazzlingly  than  ever  on  her  forehead." ' 

*  Beautiful ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lorraine,  enthusiasticaily ;  '  oh^ 
how  beautiful !  * 

'  Tes ;  what  a  lovely  picture  might  be  drawn  from  that  descrip- 
tion ! '  replied  Bessie ;  ^  but,  though  you  will  think  me  stupid  to 
say  so,  I  never  should  have  found  out  this  book  to  be  so  entirely 
Protestant.* 
^  'That  shows  how  little  you  know  on  the  subject,*  answered 
Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  a  tone  of  rather  angry  contempt ;  '  but  if  you 
have  been  instructed  to  any  purpose,  the  reading  of  a  few  Catholic 
authors  could  do  you  no  earthly  harm.  Here  is,  for  instance,  one 
which  I  wish  to  talk  over  with  you  fully  next  week ;  therefore 
read  this  volume  carefidly,  but  always  leave  it  here  when  you  go 
home,  as  I  cannot  spare  the  book  at  present.* 

Bessie  found  that  the  work  so  strongly  recommended  to  her 
contained  the  memoirs  of  three  men  who  had  been  canonised 
by  a  cardinal  in  1839,  and  were  held  up  as  examples  to  all 
mankind  in  the  present  day.  To  Bessie's  astonished  mind  it 
appeared  that  these  three  meritorious  individuals  had  never 
allowed  themselves  one  moment  of  bodily  ease  or  mental  tran- 
quillity, from  the  miserable  hour  when  they  were  bom  till  they 
died.  For  them  the  sun  shone  in  vain,  as  they  lived  with  their 
eyes  for  ever  fixed  on  the  ground.  To  them  the  gift  of  speech  was 
useless,  as  they  took  a  vow  of  perpetual  silence ;  sleep  and  food 
were  enemies  to  be  abhorred  and  avoided;  if  they  coidd  have 
breathed  only  once  in  an  hour,  they  would  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  by  them  every  tie  of  earthly  affection  was  contemp- 
tuously abjured,  though  that  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  favor  of 
human  attachments,  occurred  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice,  along 
with  several  others  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  would  have  thought  it  con- 
venient  to  make  her  forget — *  He  thatlovetti  not.  Yi^abxolheT  whom 
lie  bath  seen,  how  can  he  love  Ood  'w\iom.\ie\uBJO[i  iio\.  ^e^u"^* 
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<  Bessie ! '  said  a  low  deep  yoice,  that  made  the  young  girl  not 
only  start,  but  blush  the  deepest  crimson,  as  with  an  almost  guilty 
feeling  the  book  dropped  from  her  hand.  <  I  thought  you  were 
turned  into  stone,  sitting  so  immoyeably  there  for  the  lost  hall 
hour,  during  which  I  haye  been  watching  you  from  our  ^urden/ 

'Bobert!'  said  Bessie,  smiling  with  delight  as  young  Carre 
approached  her,  and  looking  the  very  image  of  Murillo's  celebrated 
flower-girl;  'well,  this  is  a  surprise !  you  may  pick  up  my  hock, 
if  you  choose  for  me,  but  do  not  read  the  name,  as  Mrs.  LorraiiM 
forbade  me  to  let  that  be  seen/ 

'  Indeed !  and  what  good  reason  can  she  haye,  Bessie  ?  Is  she 
afraid  I  shall  put  on  the  spectacles  of  criticism  ? '  replied  Bobert, 
most  honorably  ayerting  Ids  eye  from  the  yolume  as  he  handed  it 
to  her ;  *  I  neyer  think  well  of  any  body  who  deals  in  small  secrets, 
and  this  seems  to  me  the  yery  smallest.  Surely  Mrs.  Lorraine  la 
most  iniquitously  reseryed  to  eyerybody  at  Clanmarina  but  you 
and  Miss  Farinelli !  I  wish  she  would  open  the  strong  box  of  her 
mind  to  me.' 

'Oh!  but  you  must  think  well  of  Mrs.  Lorraine,  for  she  is 
kinder  than  khid  to  me,  and  takes  endless  pains  to  improye  me.  So 
different  from  her  poor  old  hum-drum  predecessor,  Mrs.  Morgan ! ' 

'I  wish  she  would  take  less  pains  than  she  does  With  you, 
Bessie.  Tou  are  yery  well  as  you  are ;  but  if  eyer  a  witch  existed 
on  the  earth,  that  Mrs.  Jesuit  is  one.  She  passes  herself  off  upon 
you,  like  a  jockey's  horse,  for  more  than  she  is  worth.  We  neyer 
see  you  now  except  under  this  tree  with  a  book.  I  always  used  to 
think  you  resembled  ''The  Dairyman's  Daughter"  of  Legh 
Biohmond,  but,  Bessie,  I  know  you  better  than  you  know  your* 
self,  and  you  are  now  greatly  changed.  Tou  haye  become  of  late 
anxious  and  unhappy,  Bessie.  I  could  strangle  Mrs.  Lorraine  for 
making  you  so  miserable.  Do  not  deny  it,'  continued  Bobert, 
with  almost .  yehement  interest ;  '  you  cannot  impose  on  me. 
Bessie!  I  can  detect  a  shadow  of  a  shade  on  your  spirits,  and  I 
tell  you,  Bessie,  that  you  are  at  this  moment  most  dissatisfied,  and 
really  quite  disastrous  looking.  Now  giye  me  a  knpck-me-down 
contradiction  if  you  like,  but  it  takes  no  clairvoyance  to  see  that, 
and  to  see  who  makes  you  so.  Remember,  Bessie,  that  eyery  light 
is  not  the  sun,  and  be  wary !  Mrs.  Lorraine  would  teach  you  that 
it  is  a  worldly  sinfulness  "to  wash  your  dishes  or  obey  your 
parents ; "  but  a  kind  Providence  allows  us  homely  dutisa  ^j^ji. 
earthly  affeetions,  as  the  flowers  and  the  ftuil  <A  ova  ciMX«wiRv^SS^ 
thef  all  point  upwards  to  heayen  as  theii  end  ooiid  vosu 
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Robert  Carre  colored  deeply,  and  gazed  with  anxiety  at  his 
yonng  companion,  who  turned  away,  looking  the  very  image  of 
girlish  beauty  and  innocence,  bnt  she  closed  her  eyes  to  hide  the 
teaA  that  had  gathered  there.  '  I  would  not  hare  lost  old  Mrs. 
Morgan,*  he  added  strenuously, '  for  twenty  Mrs.  Lorraines.' 

These  words  were  not  folly  uttered  when  Mrs.  Lorraine  herself 
stood  before  Eobert  Carre,  while  Bessie  uttered  an  exclamatioa  of 
surprise  and  consternation.  The  schoolmisfress  looked  calm  and 
smiling  as  usual ;  but  smiles  are  of  yery  different  expression,  and 
hers  was  a  strange  one.  She  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  ai  his 
remark,  and,  could  it  have  been  possible,  young  Carre  might  haye 
thought  she  had  not  oyerheard  him;  but  that  not  being  within  the 
power  of  hope,  he  could  only  wonder  at  her  entire  command  of  coun- 
tenance, when  she  spoke  to  him  in  the  usual  tone  of  distant  dyility, 
which  eyer  since  her  arriyal  at  Clanmarina  she  had  assumed  to 
him,  and  with  which  she  had  contriyed  to  exclude  Bobert  Carre  and 
many  others  from  the  charge  they  had  hitherto  taken  of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  had  taught  for  two  months  with  unflinching 
energy  and  perseyerance,  when  Lady  Edith  one  eyening,  after 
tea,  obseryed,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Beatrice  about  the  new 
schoolmistress,  '  Really  her  words  are  so  scarce  that  th^  castle 
guns  should  be  fired  eyery  time  she  utters  a  syllable.  It  is  unlike 
me  in  general,  I  hope,  to  say  that,  knowing  no  harm  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  I  cannot  endure  her.' 

*  It  is  difficult,'  answered  Beatrice,  '  to  like  such  a  totally  un- 
likeable  person.' 

'  She  is  inestimable  certainly  in  the  school,  though  somehow  I 
wish  she  had  neyer  entered  it.  In  respect  to  sociability,  I  find  my- 
self rather  unwelcome  at  my  own  little  school,  and  she  is  no 
acquisition  in  the  drawing-room ;  but  we  must  throw  a  rose-colored 
tint  oyer  her  oddities,  if  possible.' 

M' Ronald,  who  assumed  all  the  priyileges  common  to  old  do- 
mestics, was  a  little  troubled  with  that  frequent  disease  of  the  raind 
among  senrants — extreme  curiosity ;  and  on  such  occasions,  he  often 
contriyed,  while  listening  with  the  most  intense  attention,  a  most 
ingenious  succession  of  trifling  acts  to  do,  as  an  excuse  for  lin- 
gering, while  he  officiously  tidied  the  room,  arranged  the  books, 
folded  up  the  newspapers,  and  drilled  the  fire-irons.  Beatrice,  to 
her  own  secret  diyersion,  watched  the  old  butler,  who  looked  as 
misanthropical  as  a  perfect  Timon  that  day,  while  contriying  so 
manjr  unnecesasaj  seryices;  but  Lady  Edith  coutinued  to  talk 
without  remarking  any  of  them. 
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'  How  apt  we  are,'  she  said,  refleotiTely,  *  to  faooy  that  the  real 
eharaeten  of  others  can  by  some  supernatural  instinct  be  easily 
read,  when  they  are,  in  fact,  the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries. 
Who  can  tell  what  degree  <^  benerolence,  of  hatred,  or  ambition, 
or  thirst  for  money,  or  craving  for  power  may  be  burning  in  the 
soul  of  a  self-contained,  quiet-looking,  iceberg  like  Mrs.  Lorraine  ? 
M'Bonaid,  your  tables  are  brushed  quite  enongh  now.  They  are 
always  so  bright  that  I  can  see  myself  reflected  in  them,  but  to- 
night I  really  could  almost  seethe  carpet  through  this  mahogany.' 

*  My  lady!*  replied  M'Bonaid,  looking  much  pleased  andy^t 
grayely  anxious.  *  Tour  ladyship  may  see  through  that  table  or 
the  hardest  mill-stone,  sooner  than  you,  or  any  <me,  can  see 
through  Mrs.  Lorraine.' 

'How,  M'Bittald!  What  do  you  mean?  Er^body  praises 
Mrs.  Lorraine  to  me,  except  you.' 

'Somuchthe  worse,  my  lady!  Those  who  honor  your  ladyship 
would  say  as  I  do,  if  they  loiew  her.  By  means  of  examining 
Bessie,  I  long  suspected  her  to  be  a  vile  deceiyer :  she  looked  like 
a  cheat,  and  I  mistrusted  her  all  along :  but/  added  M'Bonaid, 
clenching  his  teeth  as  he  spoke,  and  giving  a  general  glance  to- 
wards Beatrioe,  'if  there  be  a  knave  on  the  earth,  Mrs.  Lorraine 
is  one,  as  we  shall  all  have  too  much  reason  soon  to  know.  She 
is  praiser-general  to  the  whole  sdiool,  and  coaxing  all  the  children 
to  obey  her,  but  she  has  always  tiie  look  of  one  afraid  to  be  found 
out,  and  is  — —- • 

'  Compose  yourself  M'Bonaid,  and  tell  me  all  you  suspect/ 
replied  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  tremulous  anxiety,  for  she  saw 
that  the  old  man  was  livid  With  agitation.  *  You  never  liked  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  and  may  be  mistaken.' 

*No,  my  lady!'  replied  he,  with  respectful  earnestness,  but 
unable  to  restrain  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head  and  a  serious  gri- 
mace, '  I  have  not  served  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  nothing !  Duncan 
M'Bonaid  is  no  raw  recruit.  D^end  upon  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  is  a  Jesuit.' 

'  Impossible ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  with  piercing  intensity  of 
tone  and  look.  'What  can  make  you  think  so?' 

'She  is  a  Jesuit— or  at  least,  what  is  ten  times   worse,  a 
Jesmteas,'  added  the  old  man,  assuming  a  tone  of  huge  contempt, 
to  conceal  rery  great  grief  and  agitation.    '  Muidei  ^r>Ul  q^^\ 
From  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the  sole  o£  \i«t  icM^it  1&x%.\at£kis^% 
laokg  like  a  Jesmt,  and  if  one.' 
'  THiat  could  mcb  a  person  want  here,  "NL*B.oui\ii^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^ 
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8  niistake/  replied  Lady  Edith,  trying  to  disbelieye  what  the  old 
man  said,  while  he  stood  sturdily  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  and 
gave  a  short  deprecatory  cough  before  disappearing ;  *  we  hare  no 
Jesuits  in  the  Highlands.  Our  country  is  not  rich  enough  to 
tempt  them  here/ 

'They  belong  only  to  legends  of  the  dark  ages,'  obserred 
Beatrice  to  Lady  Edith.  *  A  Jesuit  is  as  much  out  of  date  in  our 
own  country  now  as  the  long  exploded  witchcraft  of  remote  anti- 
quity.   M'Ronald  must  be  dreaming ! ' 

'  Or  perhaps  he  is  wide  awake  when  others  are  blind,'  observed 
Lady  Edith,  reflectively.  'My  own  unsuspiciousness  may  have 
created  a  danger.  If  any  one  slumbers  when  a  Jesuit  is  within 
reach,  it  should  be  with  one  eye  open,  as  I  shall  do  for  the  future. 
M'Ronald  may  have  seen  better  through  a  fog  than  myself.' 

'  He  has  looked  as  cross  as  rheumatism  could  make  him,  ever 
since  Mrs.  Lorraine  appeared  in  this  neighborhood,'  observed 
Beatrice,  laughingly.  '  He  ushered  her  in  yesterday  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  field-marshal,  and  there  was  a  solenmity  in  his  shake 
of  the  head,  when  accomplishing  his  last  dignified  retreat,  that 
might  have  done  for  the  statue  in  Don  Juan.' 

'  He  evidently  means  to  counteract  our  new  schoolmistress,  ot 
perish  in  the  attempt.  These  Jesuits  always  wish  to  ensnare  the 
young,  and  I  would  rather  see  one  of  Shrapnell*8  shells  explode 
in  this  house  than  receive  a  Jesuit  into  it,  for  his  first  step  always 
is  to  shatter  and  blow  up  all  family  peace,'  said  Lady  Edith,  with 
a  gesture  of  impatient  disgust.  '  He  would  have  no  scruple  in 
setting  a  friend's  house  on  fire  to  warm  his  own,  and  in  causing 
as  many  divisions  as  possible,  that  the  young  may  find  no  peace, 
mental  or  domestic,  but  in  joining  his  own  sect.' 

'  Can  it  be  possible  that  M'Ronald  is  right ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice, 

who  had  been  diligently  counting  her  stitches,  but  suddenly  started 

as  a  new  light  seemed  to  break  upon  her.  *  Let  me  confess  a  fault 

to  you,  dear  aunt  Edith !     From  Mrs.  Lorraine  it  is  somehow 

impossible  to  conceal  anything,  and  the  influence  she  gradually 

acquires  becomes,  certainly,  almost  irresistible.     She  has  been 

clandestinely  lending   me,  of  lale,  some  strange  books,  fidl  of 

pretended  miracles  «nd  impossible  visions,  none  of  which  made 

any  impression  on  my  mind,  and  she  extracted  a  promise  from  me 

not  to  show  them,  nor  to  repeat  some  hints  she  dropped  in  respect 

to  my  early  history.    I  now  see  the  guilt  and  daniger  of  having 

allowed  any  concealments  from  you,  and  n^veCf  'v\o\6\'^^^\siV5k!& 

rouDd  world,  shall  it  happen  again.' 
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Lady  Edith  silently  and  affectionately  embraced  het  adopted 
cBild  in  her  arms,  and  not  a  word  or  a  look  of  reproach  escaped 
from  her  lips ;  but  as  nothing  on  earth  could  exceed  her  setUed 
horror  of  Jesuitism,  she  sat  for  some  time  in  silent  consternation 
at  this  xmexpected  discovery,  while  a  chill  and  a  shiver  crept  ov%r 
her,  as  she  thought  of  the  escape  which  Beatrice  had  probably 
made  from  being  seduced  into  a  most  dangerous  course  of  per- 
nicious reading. 

Next  morning,  after  the  whole  school  had  assembled.  Lady 
Edith  unexpectedly  entered,  calm  and  self-possessed  as  usual,  but 
with  her  eye  fixed  on  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  did  not  once  look  up,  so 
that  it  seemed  strange  how  she  could  have  become  aware  that 
any  one  had  arrived,  which  in  a  moment  she  certainly  did.  Lady 
Edith  stood  for  an  instant  kindly  contemplating  her  little  school, 
and  all  the  children  in  whom  she  had  so  long  taken  a  cordial 
interest,  after  which  she  said,  assuming  a  tone  of  benevolent 
authority — '  My  dear  young  ifhends,  may  your  hearts  be  always  as 
merry  as  your  fiAces  I  If  any  of  you  have  lately  received  from  any 
one  a  gift  or  loan  of  books  or  tracts,  I  wish  you  to  bring  them  all 
hereto  me  now.  I  shall  wait  for  an  hour  in  this  place  with  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  during  which,  let  each  child  who  ever  loved  me,  or  who 
ever  received  a  kindness  from  me,  hurry  home  and  return  here, 
bringing  all  the  little  tell-me-a-story  books  each  of  you  has  read 
during  the  last  month.' 

Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  spite  of  her  usual  self-possession,  started  at 
these  words  and  colored  deeply,  but  in  a  moment  she  took  a  firm 
resolution  and  recovered  herself,  so  that  the  struggle  was  no 
longer  apparent,  during  which  Lady  Edith  added,  in  a  tone  of 
placid  command — *Mrs.  Lorraine,  you  can  of  course  make  no 
objection  to  my  inspecting  the  books  read  by  these  children,  for 
whose  welfare  I  have  made  myself  answerable.  Go,  my  dear 
young  people,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  I  shall 
wait  here  till  you  return.' 

Lady  Edith  possessed  one  of  those  finely  constituted  natures 
which  felt  more  shame  in  the  exposure  of  another's  guilt  than 
the  criminal  herself,  therefore  she  became  greatly  agitated  now ; 
while  Mrs.  Lorraine  sat  with  features  composed  and  placid  as  if 
they  had  never  known  emotion  of  any  description.  Her  look  had 
now  become  so  torpid  and  unchangeable  that  Lavater  Imns^H 
could  not  have  traced  an  atom  of  expieBsvon.  va.  ^«Ki^  \s^  ^^ 
quietly  rose  to  leave  the  room.  Lady"Ekdil\i  ^^col^  ^^&>  ^s^m^ 
insisted  on  her  remaining,  on  wMch  Mta.  "Lon^Mia,  ^tcji^  ^^^^ 
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shrttg,  resumed  her  plaoe,  where  she  continued  sitting,  with  a 
highly  moral  air  of  deliberate  self-confidence  that  almost  stag- 
gered Lady  Edith's  suspicions. 

When  the  pupils  had  all  reappeared,  a  display  of  literature 
took  place  such  as  Lady  Edith,  in  her  wildest  dreams,  could  not 
have  apprehended.  £a«h  scholar  had  received  a  tract  to  exchange 
weekly,  containing  the  life  of  some  half-crazed  monk  or  nun,  who 
had  forsaken  every  duty  of  life,  to  live,  like  St.  Simon,  on  the  top 
of  a  pillar,  or,  like  some  other  soi-disant  saint,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cave,  avoiding  the  light  of  day,  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  starving,  beating,  and  cutting  themselves ;  praying  till  they 
were  reported  to  have  become  visibly  suspended  above  the  ground, 
and  fasting  till,  in  an  excess  of  spiritual  pride,  they  believed  them- 
selves capable  of  performing  miracles.  These  tracts  were  all 
enclosed  in  the  covers  which  had  been  lent  for  the  Pro- 
testant stories  which  had  hitherto  been  provided  by  Mr.  Clinton  to 
the  children,  and  had  exactly  the  same  extemsd  aspect  as  the 
*  Parent's  Assistant '  or  the  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.' 

Lady  Edith  glanced  over  these  pages,  given  to  the  pupils  of  her 
own  school,  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  consternation  not  to  be 
described,  while  Mrs.  Lorraine  continued  as  perfectly  calm  as  if 
sculptured  in  marble.  Not  a  muscle  in  her  face  was  altered,  her  lip 
did  not  quiver,  her  eye  was  steadily  fixed  on  one  pattern  of  the  car- 
pet, as  if  counting  the  stitches,  and  when  she  at  last  spoke  her  voice 
did  not  falter.  The  schoolmistress  had  even  a  look  of  gloomy  satis- 
&ction  as  she  clandestinely  watched  the  agitated  countenance  of 
Lady  Edith,  when  glancing  rapidly,  with  true  Protestant  aversion, 
over  the  well-known  fables  relating  to  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Francis. 
That  the  young  children  confidentially  entrusted  to  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine's charge  should  have  been  betrayed  into  reading  works  so 
destructive  of  reason  and  morals,  and  so  inflammatory  to  a  young 
imagination,  filled  their  benefactress  with  amazement  and  regret. 

'  Mrs.  Lorraine ! '  said  Lady  Edith,  with  mournful  sternness, 
fixing  her  calm  bright  eye  on  the  schoolmistress,  who  instantly 
looked  away,  which  was  nothing  new,  as  she  scarcely  ever  met  the 
eye  of  any  one,  *  my  opinion  of  your  conduct  on  this  occasion  is 
too  painful  to  be  uttered.  You  have  endeavored,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  holy,  excellent,  and  truthful,  to  teach  all  that  is  degrad- 
ing and  false.  I  need  not,  however,  reproach  you  for  this  breach 
of  tzmt,  having  discovered  that  you  belong  to  an  order  which 
leepg  DO  faith  with  those  who  differ  from  \kemBd^e&  * 
Mm,  Loiraine  sat  iinmoyeably  nleati'but  asenmmi^^<&\ici<^< 
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smile  of  one  who  feels  totally  misrepresented,  yet  caies  not  to 
justify  herself,  while  Lady  Edith,  after  a  short  pause  in  hopes  of 
some  reply,  continued :  '  I  know  that  you  can  he  made  to  feel  no 
'  compunction,  hecause  the  law  of  God  and  man  are  in  your  eyes 
probably  both  subservient  to  the  commands  of  your  own  superior, 
and  that,  the  more  your  conscience  and  feelings  are  outraged  by 
obeying  a  Jesuit  priest,  the  greater  is  your  merit  in  his  estimation. 
Protestants  to  Mends  must  be  open,  and  even  to  enemies  sincere, 
— ^they  must  act  the  truth  as  well  as  speak  it,  so  that  I  can  scarcely 
cease  to  trust  any  one  I  have  once  esteemed ;  but  you  have  forfeited 
all  claim  to  my  confidence.    We  part  now  and  for  ever.' 

After  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  Lady  Edith  added,  in  an  under- 
tone of  relenting  kindness,  which,  however,  did  not  draw  out  a 
syllable  of  thanks  or  one  momentary  gleam  of  emotion  from  Mrs. 
Lorraine,  who  looked  as  sternly  round  as  if  the  lives  of  the  whole 
school  were  at  her  mercy :  ^  Perhaps  this  unexpected  rupture  may 
cause  you  pecuniary  inconvenience,  let  me  therefore  assure  you 
that  the  expenses  shall  all  be  abundantly  defrayed  of  restoring 
you  to  your  own  distant  home* 

*  My  home  hereafter  is  in  Clanmarina — my  mission  is  here  ! ' 
replied  Mrs.  Lorraine  deliWrately,  but  with  a  glance  at  Lady  Edith 
that  should  have  Withered  her  into  dust ;  then,  turning  round  after- 
wards to  the  pupils,  she  addressed  them  in  the  gentlest  accents, 
saying,  *  My  dear  young  friends !  you  see  me  most  unjustly  blamed 
and  persecuted  for  lending  you  a  few  harmless  books  and  for  all 
the  kindness  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you.  Nothing,  however, 
can  make  me  such  a  fool  or  such  a  coward  as  to  desert  you.  I  shall 
visit  at  each  of  your  homes  to-morrow,  and  those  who  choose  shall 
next  week  find  a  school  far  better  supplied  with  books  than  this, 
at  my  own  house.' 

*  Children ! '  said  Lady  Edith,  and  paused,  for  her  voice  failed 
and  tears  rolled  down  her  face,  though  she  would  not  acknowledge 
them  by  raising  her  handkerchief.  A  momentary  silence  ensued, 
as  the  image  of  Sir  Evan  arose  in  her  thoughts,  able  as  he  would 
have  been  to  cope  with  this  difficulty.  It  was  with  an  almost  super- 
human effort  that  she  at  length  regained  her  utterance,  and  pro- 
ceeded— *  Children !  years  before  any  of  you  were  born,  I  was  the 
friend  of  your  parents,  and  long  before  one  of  you  could  speak,  I 
have  prayed  for  you  aU.  Little  did  I  then  Uiink — ^little  did  I 
think  till  this  day — what  changed  times  might  come  to  Clanmarina ! 
that  a  stranger  should  enter  our  little  commumt^  ViW^'^^\!tv\^ 
forjou  away  from  Protestantism— away  irom  liSaa  "^^a^  i-wSa.  oii^^^t 
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ancestots — away  from  your  BiUe — away  from  that  church  for  which 
your  fathers  bled  and  died  !  Be  warned,  dear  children,  by  the  voice 
you  have  long  known  and  obeyed.  Beware  of  a  religion  addressed 
only  to  the  senses,  a  false  religion  which  extinguishes  indiyiduai 
conscience,  and  which  makes  eyery  saint  and  priest  as  well  as  the 
Pope  a  God. ' 

No  pupil  expressed  more  unmitigated  abhorrence,  more  cordial 
and  deliberate  hatred  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  imposture,  than  Bessie 
M' Ronald,  whose  lovely  intelligent  young  countenance  lighted  up 
with  indignation  at  the  flagrant  imposition  inflicted  on  her  bene« 
factress,  and  who  returned  the  condemned  tracts  with  the  air  of  a 
duchess,  though  there  was  a  peculiar  grace  and  almost  in&ntine 
brightness  in  her  manner  and  expression  as  she  turned  away ; 
but  great  was  her  mortification  to  hear  Mrs.  Loiraine  say,  in  a 
tone  of  quiet  satire,  '  I  delight  in  heroics  !  they  always  give  me 
hopes  of  a  proselyte.  Private  theatricals  are  quite  to  my  taste 
when  an  actress  performs  her  part  so  amusingly  as  you  do  to-day.' 
So  great,  nevertheless,  was  the  power  exercised  by  Mrs.  Lorraine 
over  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  her  pupils,  that  when,  with 
stately  composure  and  a  hard  remorseless  eye,  she  extended  her 
hand  to  each  scholar  at  parting,  not  one  had  moral  courage  enough 
to  refuse  the  expected  civility  of  a  curtsey.  Even  Bessie,  with 
flashing  eyes,  burning  cheeks,  and  very  obvious  hesitation,  accepted 
the  unwelcome  hand,  but  turned  her  beautiful  countenance  instantly 
away  with  a  glance  of  indignant  reproachfulness. 

When  Robert  Carre  heard  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  been  actually 
detected  in  tampering  with  the  faith  of  her  pupils,  the  fact  so  ex- 
actly tallied  with  his  own  recent  suspicions,  that  on  being  assured 
of  her  dismissal  he  threw  his  hat  in  the  air,  executed  an  exaggerated 
pirouette,  snapped  his  fingers,  and  exhibited  other  symptoms  of 
almost  lunatic  delight,  the  whole  of  which  were  in  due  course  of  time 
reported  privately  by  one  of  her  very  few  adherents  to  Mrs.  Lorraine. 

*  Better  far,  Bessie,'  said  Robert  Carre,  while  the  young  girl 
gave  a  little  nervous  laugh,  *  that  you  had  never  learned  to  read, 
than  that  your  mind  should  be  perverted  by  such  books  as  Mrs. 
Lorraine's.  If  Providence  did  not  give  you  more  health  of  body 
and  mind  than  her  system  allows,  you  would  be  ill  off.  We  may 
build  the  great  wall  of  China  round  Clanmarina,  however,  sooner 
than  stop  the  progress  of  that  Mrs.  Jesuit's  teaching,  unless  you 
have  yourself  the  sense  to  reject  her  perversions.  Do  not  deliber- 
ately  ange  your  wings,  Bessie,  by  hovering  about  a  deceiver  that 
liMngs  out  false  lights/ 
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<  I  thought  no  ham  of  these  nice,  cnrions,  wonderM  hooks,' 
replied  Besne,  inth  a  deep  blush,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  Robertfs 
dog  till  she  nearly  stared  Ponto  out  of  countenance.  'Mrs. 
Lorraine  assured  me  that  they  were  not  at  all  Popish — indeed,  she 
said  that  Lady  Edith  would,  approve  of  them  all,  or  I  never  should 
hare  presumed  to  read  a  page.  Still  they  are  so  beautiful  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  endure  mere  beef -and-mutton  books  again ! ' 

*  Mrs.  Lorraine  should  be  put  in  the  comer  for  telling  a  lie,  if 
she  called  this  a  Protestant  book !— the  <<Life  of  St.  Dominick," 
and  a  frontispiece  representing  the  saint  carrying  his  head  under 
his  arm!  You  had  much  better  keep  to  the  etory-books,  frdl  of 
Cowgate  Scotch,  and  "My  certiel"  "Hoo's  aw  wi  ye?"  dia^ 
logues,  that  so  many  people  have  an  innocent  pleasure  in  reading 
now,  than  study  such  magical  tales  as  these,  even  though  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine warrants  them  Protestant.  We  heretics,  Bessie,  must  speak 
the  truth,  though  heaven  and  earth  come  together ;  but  a  Jesuit 
conscience  is  of  diiferent  materials,  or  could  Mrs.  Lorraine  ever 
have  said  that  Lady  Edith  Tremome  approved  of  a  book  such  as 
"The  Glories  of  Mary,"  or  "The  Garden  of  the  Soul"?  The 
religion  they  teach  is  not  Christianity,  but  Mariolatry!'  said 
Bobert  Carre,  indignantly,  while  there  was  a  tremulous  twitching 
about  the  mouth  of  Bessie  that  betrayed  great  agitation,  though 
she  had  no  reply  but  a  silent  tear.  <  Human  speech  is  an  awful 
thing,  Bessie ;  beware,  therefore,  of  any  one  who  would  teach  yon 
to  believe  a  lie.  There  are  falsehoods  circulating  in  the  world 
now,  which  were  spoken  by  those  who  lived  centuries  ago.  Their 
souls  are  perhaps  already  in  hell  for  speaking  them ;  but,  never- 
theless, such  lies  live  in  the  world,  still  doing  mischief,  and  still 
bearing  witness  against  those  who  first  told  them.' 

Bobert  Carre's  lip  quivered  with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  for  it  had 
become  evident  to  him,  how  zealously  every  inch  of  ground  must 
be  fought  now  at  Clanmarina  between  truth  and  falsehood,  be- 
tween the  religion  of  Mary  and  the  religion  of  Christ;  and  he 
trembled  for  Bessie  as  well  as  for  every  individual  he  loved,  thinking 
how  their  faith  would  now  be  tried  in  the  fire.  There  was  ranged 
against  Protestant  truth  now  all  the  power  of  falsehood  in  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, and  all  the  power  of  overwhelming  wealth  in  the  family  at 
Eaglescaim;  therefore  his  heart  sunk  at  the  prospect,  but  it  would 
have  sunk  yet  more  deeply  had  he  known  that,  though  Jessie 
spoke  and  felt  with  boundless  horror  of  Eomanism,  she  had  never- 
theless imbibed  a  taste  for  the  reading  which  leads  to  Batsl^^  ^\i^ 
acquired  some  of  the  thoughts  and  the  pToi^«nsvX\ft»  -^^^  ^««^^ 
most  gareljr  in  that  directfon. 
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The  Popish  faif&  is  so  suited  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  sinful 
human  nature  that  in  one  respect  it  resembles  the  small-pox ; 
those  once  inoculated  with  it,  though  the  beginning  seem  no 
larger  than  the  prick  of  a  needle,  soon  have  it  spread  over  the 
whole  constitution  of  their  minds,  and  Bessie,  in  the  secret  cogita- 
tions of  her  own  private  mind,  felt  dazzled  and  charmed  with 
many  of  the  images  and  pictures  of  supernatural  excellence  which 
Mrs.  Lorraine  had  clandestinely  stamped  upon  her  young  and 
often  lonely  spirit.  The  privilege  of  praying  for  her  deceased 
mother,  whom  she  still  remembered  with  deep  affection,  was  a 
sentimental  indulgence  very  attractive  to  her  imaginative  feelings ; 
and  even  in  respect  to  confession  she  thought  how  interesting  it 
would  be,  if  she  could  have  an  hour's  conversation  every  month 
with  Mr.  Clinton,  had  he  been  a  Popish  priest,  entirely  about 
herself,  and  to  hear  what  he  thought  of  all  the  many  fiuioies  and 
feelings  that  often  crowded  through  her  busy  mind  to  interest 
and  perplex  her.  . 

Bessie  thought  she  could  not  be  actually  rude  to  Mrs.  Lorraine, 

when  that  lady  most  kindly  came  to  visit  her,  and  brought  her 

some  needlework  to  do,  for  which  she  paid  most  liberally ;  and 

though  her  calls  at  the  cottage  became  more  and  more  frequent, 

always  timed  when  Bessie  was  sure  to  be  alone,  still  they  were 

endured  with  more  and  more  complacency,  till  they  became  at  last 

her  most  indispensable  enjoyment.     She  forgot  to  eat,  drink,  or 

sleep,  while  a  glow  of  pleasure  lighted  up  her  beautiful  young 

countenance  in  listening  to  highly  colored  pictures  of  saints  who, 

with  humble-minded  pride,  attained  to  such  perfection  on  earth 

that  their  faces  became  luminous  during  their  devotions,  and  of 

glorious  visions  appearing  to  th5se  who,  from  want  of  sleep  and 

food,  had  become  in  fact  delirious.    Bessie  was  unconsciously  on 

the  outer  circle  of  that  superstitious  whirlpool,  from  which  a  rescue 

is  as  rare  and  difficult  as  from  the  Maelstrom  itself. 

*  Lo  I  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 
And  the  clankless  ehain  shall  bind  thee ; 
O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 
Shall  the  word  be  pass 'd— Now  wither  1  *    Manfred. 


CHAPTER    XY. 

•  She  was  one  of  those  kind  of  nuns,  an*  please  your  honor,  of  which  your 
honor  knows  there  are  a  good  many  in  Flanders,  which  they  let  go  loose.* 

TaiST&AH  jShandt. 

Lady  Edith  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  take  t\i»a  moon  but 
of  the  water  as  to  remove  Mrs.  Lorraine  from  CAajamwroas^,  "R^lot* 
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many  days,  the  intruder,  who  seemed  now  to  have  an  nnlimited 
command  of  money,  established  her  opposition  school  at  Clan- 
marina,  upon  Uie  most  attractive  plan,  with  a  tea-party  on  Saturday 
to  aU  the  pupils.  She  moreover  opened  an  extremely  fascinating 
little  bazaar,  in  which  she  completely  under-sold  the  small  village 
shop-of-all-work,  where  hitherto  the  humble  penny  customers  had 
been  supplied  with  tea,  sugar,  brooms,  tape,  needles,  tracts,  snuff^ 
biscuits,  rat-traps,  gingerbread  elephants,  tobacco-pipes,  and 
other  groceries.  The  new  schoolmistress  adorned  her  windows  most 
enticingly  with  gaudy  stucco  images  of  St.  Joseph  at  ninepenoe 
each,  rosaries  of  scarlet  beads  for  eighteen-pence,  and  colored 
pictures  of  monks  and  nuns  in  very  devout  attitudes,  while  exhi- 
biting faces  of  most  disastrous  melancholy.  Those  had  a  sort  of 
terrifying  attraction  for  the  young,  who  constantly  paused  as  they 
passed,  flattened  their  noses  against  the  window-pane,  and  after 
staring  first  at  the  barley-sugar  medals,  and  then  at  the  painted 
idols,  lingered  with  awe-stricken  but  delighted  horror  to  gaze  at  a 
dismal  nun,  with  an  immense  tear  for  ever  on  her  cheek,  or  at  a 
monk  evidently  starving  and  torturing  himself  to  death.  This  was 
all  so  new  to  the  children,  and  even  to  their  parents,  that  all  ages 
and  sexes  clustered  eagerly  round  the  little  fascinating  shop,  with 
their  large  round  eyes  staring  at  these  wonderful  representations, 
and  their  noses  almost  breaking  the  glass,  while  trying  to  read 
these  authentic  histories,  and  wishing  to  buy  story-books  that  told 
tales  as  fearful  and  as  truthful  as  a  night-mare,  every  one  more 
romantic  than  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 

Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  smiling  philanthropy,  invited  all  the  young 
people  to  enter  her  warehouse,  and  benevolently  sold  them  bargains 
of  her  books  and  tracts  for  whatever  price  they  could  afford  to 
give,  adding  sometimes  a  present  of  a  print  representing  some 
tenifying  auto-da-fd^  or  some  incredible  apparition.  The  villagers, 
over-awed  and  interested  by  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine's  origin  and  projects,  listened  with  constantly  increasing 
and  constantly  baffled  inquisitiveness,  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  curi- 
osity, to  every  particular  of  their  children's  visits  at  the  residence 
of  this  mysterious  neighbor,  about  whom  there  arose  in  the 
neighborhood  a  perfect  outcry  of  gossip.  As  Robert  Carre  jest- 
ingly said,  *  Never  before,  since  the  world  was  the  world,  did  an 
incognita  appear  in  our  village,  and  I  wish  she  may  not  turn  out 
like  the  cat  among  the  mice ! ' 

It  soon  became  an  ascertained  fact  among  the  vilLa.'^^T^^^V^^X.^C^ 
Mving  enigma,  Mtb.  Lorraine^  never  received  a  svxv^'^  \&\.\ats  ^^a!^ 
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she  liyed  on  a  crust  of  the  driest  bread ;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
money  was  no  object  to  her,  as  she  lavished  it  on  every  Popish 
scheme,  with  a  profusion  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  Clanmarina ; 
th^fore  hers  must  be  a  voluntary  poverty. 

*  Popish  money  can  do  no  one  here  any  good ; '  said  Robert 
Carre,  earnestly.  '  If  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  looks  as  dismal  as  mid- 
night in  winter,  means  us  well,  why  is  she  so  secret  ?  Why  come 
like  a  vagabond  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  belonging  to  nobody? 
She  has  the  look  of  some  one  who  has  conmiitted  crimes ;  she  has 
a  stealthy,  thievish,  convict  step,  and  a  very  cunning  eye.* 

In  spite  of  all  that  Robert  could  say  or  hint,  Mrs.  Jesuit,  as  he 
called  her,  still  kept  her  place,  an  object  of  suspicion  and  fear 
among  those  who  thought  her  *  no  better  than  she  should  be,  or 
probably  worse ' ;  but  gaining  rapidly  in  the  confidence  of  others 
who  found  her  liberality  convenient,  or  her  conversation,  though 
startling,  stiU  full  of  an  almost  painful  interest,  and  of  irresistible 
excitement. 

At  an  unusually  early  hour  one  morning.  Lady  Edith  had  set 
out,  intending  to  try  whether  by  any  means  she  could  persuade 
Mrs.  Lorraine  to  discontinue  her  proselyting  manoeuvres  for  gain- 
ing over  her  pretty  young  fistvorite,  Bessie,  respecting  whose 
intimacy  with  the  schoolmistress  old  M'Ronald,  the  girl's  uncle, 
had  expressed  that  day  the  greatest  uneasiness;  therefore  Lady 
Edith  determined  to  speak  in  few,  but  resolute  terms,  hex  opinion 
of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  by  which  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  obtained 
a  place  in  the  confidence  of  those  she  was  now  betraying. 

The  little  garden  leading  from  Heatherbrae  lane  to  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine's cottage,  was  a  lovely  but  almost  impenetrable  thicket  of 
roses  and  briers,  intersected  with  sprays  of  honeysuckle,  and 
studded  with  foxglove,  periwinkle,  and  long  wreaths  fd  hawthw. 
The  whole  enclosure  had  become  populous  with  birds,  but  besides 
the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  and  the  hum  of  bdbs.  Lady  Edith,  on 
entering  Mrs.  Lorraine's  garden,  heard  the  hum  of  two  voices, 
apparently  in  very  deep  conference,  within  a  small  arbor  of  fra- 
grant woodbines  at  a  retired  nook  of  the  little  enclosure.  Turning 
carelessly  round,  to  see  who  at  this  early  hour  could  be  thus  earnestly 
engaged  in  conversation,  she  gave  a  start  of  painful  surprise  on 
recognising  Mr.  Clinton  seated  with  an  open  book  on  the  table 
before  him.  He  was  deeply  occupied  in  reading  it  to  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, who  sat  demure,  sedate,  pale,  and  downcast,  in  her  shabby 
gown  and  unspeakable  bonnet,  as  usual,  but  listening  most  intently, 
snd  breaking  in  to  make  a  remark  from  t\m«  to  time,  which  she 
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did  in  a  low  earnest  voice,  while  her  companion  listened  with 
profound  attention. 

After  standing  for  some  minutes  transfixed  in  astonished  contem- 
plation of  this  profoundly  occupied  pair,  Lady  Edith  advanced 
slowly  towards  the  arbor,  making  her  presence  purposely  audible 
by  a  slight  cough.  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Clinton,  with  a  startled 
look,  rose  to  meet  Lady  Edith,  but  his  manner,  unlike  its  ordinary 
quiet  tone,  was  this  morning  fussey,  fidgetty,  bustling,  and 
speechifying,  though  making  an  evident  effort  to  seem  composed, 
as  he  hurriedly  advanced,  saying  in  a  confidential  aside— 

*  I  am  quite  delighted  to  see  you  here,  so  very  dpropoa,  Lady 
Edith !  Mrs.  Lorraine,  poor  soul !  applied  to  me  some  time  since 
for  a  few  explanations  in  defence  of  our  church,  which  of  course 
it  is  my  profeai^onal  duty  not  to  withhold.  She  seems  very  open 
to  argument,  very  humble,  very  much  to  be  pitied,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly enlightened  herself.  Mrs.  Lorraine  is,  in  short,  a  most 
remarkable  woman.' 

*  Very  remarkable,  indeed !  *  replied  Lady  Edith,  emphatically, 
'  and  I  hope  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  her  like  again  in  Clanmariua. 
Mr.  Clinton,  I  am  a  very  old  woman  now,  and  have  known  this 
world  fifty  years  longer  than  you ;  let  me,  then,  though  your  ofiSce 
is  generally  to  teach  me,  in  this  one  instance  warn  you  to  be  careful 
of  associating  with  Mrs.  Lorraine,  or  of  setting  that  example  to 
your  people.' 

*  I  never  met  with  any  Bomanist  so  much  above  prejudice,  or 
who  listened  with  such  respectful  candor  to  our  Protestant  side  of 
the  question,'  continued  Mr.  Clinton  in  a  self-satisfied  tone.  '  Mrs. 
Lorraine  assures  me  that  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  suspecting  her 
of  a  design  to  make  proselytes  here.  Her  sole  desire  is  to  live 
in  undisturbed  retreat  herself,  and  to  leave  others  undisturbed.' 

'  This  looks  very  like  it,  indeed,*  replied  Lady  Edith  sadly, 
glancing  at  an  open  copy  of  *  The  Glories  of  Mary,'  while  Mrs. 
Lorraine  kept  her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  if  counting 
the  gravel-stones,  but  a  strange  unaccountable  smile  hovered  on 
her  lips.  '  I  see  a  large  parcel  of  books  here  under  my  eye,  Mr. 
Clinton,  directed  to  you,  all,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  school  as  those 
fabulous  lives  I  observe  there  of  Liguori  and  his  brethren.  It  is 
surely  a  useless  line  of  reading,  if  it  be  not  dangerous,  which  of 
course  to  a  sound  Protestant  clergyman  it  cannot  be.  Still,  such 
reading  has  a  strange  fascination,  and,  in  some  few  astounding 
instances,  the  incessant  study  of  such  works,  wiWi  ^'xix^\si<^\a&>G^!&% 
and  sleepless  watching,  has  bewildered  lYie  iac\i\\)\^^  ^^  ^^\^g^^^'^ 
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high  in  their  pitofession,  and  higher  still  in  the  estimation  of 
thinking  men.' 

*  In  fact,  Lady  Edith,*  ohserred  Mr.  Clinton,  coloring  almost 
painfully,  hut  endeavoring  to  assnme  an  undaunted  tone,  while 
Mrs.  iKnraine  with  a  victorious  smile  sauntered  away,  *  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things,  even  for  nonsense,  and  I  do  find  that,  with  my 
small  income,  the  few  well-worn  books  within  my  reach  are  as  duU 
as  an  old  almanack.  In  this  remote  place  to  get  hold  of  some 
new  publications,  hot  and  hot  from  the  press,  is  an  irresistibl* 
temptation.' 

'  I  suppose  no  temptation  is  irresistible  to  you,  Mr.  Clinton,  nor 
any  book  acceptable'  contrary  to  those  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are 
worth  the  whole  Bodleian  Library  put  -together,'  said  Lady  Edith, 
her  dged  voice  tremulous  with  emotion ;  ^allow  me  to  remind  my 
long-esteemed  friend  of  one  important  line  in  that  Book  which  it 
is  our  greatest  of  earthly  happiness  to  read,  though  the  Bomanists 
would  deprive  us  of  its  presence:  *'Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall." ' 

*  Quite  right.  Lady  Edith,  quite  right  I  I  am  sure  yon  moan 
kindly,'  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  assuming  a  stem  graoiousness  of 
manner,  but  drumming  vehemently  on  his  hat.  *  Mrs.  Lorraine*s 
request  was,  in  fact,  a  professional  summons  to  atteippt  her  conver- 
sion, which  no  clergyman  could  conscientiously  neglect.  She  gives 
me  very  sanguine  hopes  of  being  brought  round  by  the  unanswer- 
able arguments  I  have  placed  before  her  mind,  and  says  I  am  the 
first  Protestant  who  has  ever  made  her  think  at  all.'  Lady  Edith 
remained  anxiously  silent,  while  Mr.  Clinton,  who  had  gradually 
walked  with  her  aside,  continued  in  an  under-tone  of  undoubting 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  saying,  'Mrs  Lorraine,  like  too 
many  Papists,  magnifies  the  defects  of  our  Protestant  church,  and 
greatly  undervalues  its  merits.' 

*  Yes,'  observed  Lady  Edith,  drily,  *she  will  probably  try  to 
persuade  you  that  the  Protestant  church  is  a  great  blunder  that 
ought  to  be  put  down — that  it  is  in  a  sort  of  second  childhood!  * 

*  Fortunately,  that  is  a  subject  on  which  I  am  fully  competent 
to  cope  with  any  one,'  said  Mr.  Clinton,  looking  very  conscientious 
and  very  secure,  *  especially-^excuse  me  for  sapng  so — especially 
with  a  lady,  though,  truth  to  say,  Mrs.  Lorraine  is  a  very  uncom- 
mon one,  so  thoroughly  weU-informcd,  yet  so  perfectly  candid  in 
appreciating  an  opponent.  Her  respect  for  me  is,  I  must  say, 
sJmost  p^Mij  extreme.' 

'  Tes,  Mr.  Clinton,  and  no  one  ean  talk  motaiVl^  mox^  t{voxq31^ 
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than  a  J^siut;  Imt  read  their  books.  Jeaoititm  written  with 
indelilde  truthfUlnees  in  their  own  pages,  is  Tery  different  from 
. Jesuitisni  spoken  in  oonTersational  deceit.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
deGepti<m  practised  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  in  stealing  on  my  eonfidenee 
h»e,  mi^t  have  diminished  your  trust  in  her  veracity.' 

'What  a  hardened  unbelieyer  you  are  in  poor  Mrs.  Lorraine ! 
Do  you  mean  deliberately  to  assert,  my  dear  I<ady  Edith,  that  in 
good  honest  old  England  there  are  actual  Jesuits  crawling  about 
in  society?'  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  laughing  incredulously,  and 
carefully  putting  his  spectacles  into  their  case ;  'as  Mrs.  Lorraine 
says,  you  and  I  should  know  the  world  better  now  than  to  beUere 
in  sudi  hobgoUins  and  wandering  fanatics.  These  stories  are,  as 
Mrs.  LMTaine  remarks,  mere  tittle-tattle,  unworthy  of  you,  the 
most  sensible  woman  on  earth — and  the  best.' 

*  I  am  not  to  be  flattered  out  of  my  fears,  Mr.  Clinton.  Beware 
of  Mrs.  Lorraine ! '  replied  Lady  Edith,  her  fine  features  mantling 
red  with  anxiety ;  '  the  lay  Jesuits,  you  know,  are  called  '*  Jesuits 
of  the  short  gown,"  but  Mrs.  Lorraine's  is  short  enough  to  betray 
a  doTon  foot  underneath.  Like  a  hawk  seizing  on  its  prey,  she 
would  pounee  on  the  young  and  unwary  in  your  congregation. 
She  would  relieTe  them  of  any  anxiety  respeeiinjgp  their  little  pro- 
perty, by  taking  all  they  possess  or  ever  shall  inherit,  giving  eadi 
deluded  victim  but  one  tjertainty,  namely,  that  whatever  he  has  to 
resign  shall  afterwards  be  for  ever  withheld  from  himself  and  his 
relations.  In  compensation  the  convert  receives  a  mass,  benefi- 
cently settled  upon  him  e&ex  death.' 

'Mrs.  Lorraine  assures  me  that  these  absurd  stories  of  practical 
roguery  are  all  tho  merest  invention  of  enemies  of  her  religion. 
Snrdly,  my  dear  Lady  Edith,  you  cannot  seriously  believe  them  ! ' 
r^ed  Mr.  CUnton,  in  a  tone  of  very  superior  information.  '  De- 
pend upon  this— in  good  honest  old  England  there  are  no  Jesuits 
going  loeae  in  socie^ ;  I  never  yet  saw  one.' 

'  Thm  you  may  see  one  every  day  gratis  by  looking  at  the  lady 
who  aammons  you  thus  to  a  cal^net  council  in  the  garden.  Mr. 
CSinton,  when  Shakspeare  said,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  he  should 
have  added,  "particularly  to  tiie  Jeiuits,"  because  among  them  the 
men  and*  women  are  indeed  "  merely  players."  None  ever  were 
better  actors,  being  able  and  willing  to  assume  any  part.' 

'Pbhaw ! '  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  carelessly  laughing, '  I  seem  not 
to  have  studied  like  you  the  natural  histoTy  ot  ^%  3  wq^\&^ 

*Tbea  ft  would  be  w»fl  to  do  so  now.    'You'Vawm  VNsa  C^«msc^^"^ 
ek9Jmsdt§  mud  oaoe  to  the  Due  de  Biuaai^  "l^com^^%^««^^ 
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govern  not  only  Paris,  but  China ;  not  only  China,  but  the  whole 
world,  without  any  one  understanding  the  manner  in  which  I 
achieTe  so  colossal  a  power."  No  body  of  police  is  equal  to  them. 
They  form  a  spiritual  army  at  war  with  the  individual  interests  of 
all  mankind,  and  are  bound  as  the  spirit  of  one  man  slavishly  to 
obey  their  elected  superior.  Shall  free-bom  Britons  allow  such 
coils  to  be  thrown  over  their  hearts  and  homes ! ' 

Mrs.  Lorraine  had  very  remarkable  ears,  so  acute  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  hear  the  very  grass  grow ;  and  she  listened  with  her 
whole  might  to  this  conversation,  while  a  look  of  malignant  satis- 
faction glittered  in  her  eyes  when  Lady  Edith,  with  a  last  glanc(n)f 
the  most  anxious  solicitude,  prepared  to  withdraw.  Mr.  Clinton 
politely  escorted  her  to  the  garden-gate,  where  she  said,  in  accents 
of  deep  emotion,  at  parting,  '  I  cannot  be  so  unfriendly  a  friend  as 
not  once  more  to  warn  you  earnestly,  Mr.  Clinton,  against  that 
strange  delirium  which  comes  over  those  who  trust  themselves  to 
associate  with  Jesuits.  Why  link  yourself  in  any  degree,  or  in  any 
way,  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  ?  Why  give  her  your  sanction  in  the  vil- 
lage, by  letting  her  be  seen  with  you }  Mr.  Clinton,  you  have  often 
said  to  me,  that  the  reputation  of  a  clergyman  is  as  easily  injured 
as  the  wing  of  a  butterfly :  once  touched,  the  stain  is  irreparable. 
If,  then,  Mrs.  Lorraine  wishes  to  become  a  Protestant,  let  her  come 
to  your  church  for  instruction,  and  let  her  read  such  books  as  you 
recommend,  rather  than  point  out  a  course  of  reading  to  you ;  but 
do  not,  as  a  Protestant  clergyman,  become  her  confessor ! ' 

Mr.  Clinton  laughingly  held  out  his  hand  to  Lady  Edith,  saying, 
in  a  tone  of  cheerful  obstinacy,  *  Never  fear !  Mrs.  Lorraine  has  no 
more  influence  with  me  than  that  pebble  under  my  foot ;  but  she 
compares  herself  to  a  shattered  wreck  upbn  the  waters,  looking  up 
to  me  for  guidance ;  and,  eotUe  qui  coute^  she  shall  have  it.  A  more 
interesting  case  than  hers  I  never  met  with.' 

Lady  Edith's  countenance  had  become  blanched  with  anxiety 
during  this  interview ;  for  she  deeply  felt  that,  by  being  seen 
among  the  villagers  to  countenance  Mrs.  Lorraine,  Mr.  Clinton  had 
left  his  usual  prudence  at  home ;  and  in  his  averted  countenance 
she  saw  that  he  was  acting  against  his  own  better  judgment ;  but 
he  hurriedly  took  leave  at  the  gate,  saying,  with  a  persecuted  look, 
and  in  a  tone  half  jesting,  and  more  than  half  irritated — 

*  Really,  Lady  Edith,  you  should  preach  on  a  tub ! — ^you  should 
be  Archhiahop  o£  CsLXiiQxhxjii^X    Depend  upon  it,  that  Britain  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Pope,  andliox  "NLtft.liOTtaVRft.   ^^ 
mast  sometimesy  however— as  good,  excftWsnt  lAxa.  liwccwsv^  «ki\ 
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to-day— look  over  the  wall  round  our  own  section  of  the  church, 
to  admire  and  appreciate  good  elsewhere — even  among  Papists/ 

Mr.  Clinton  turned  away,  with  the  resolute  determination  of 
one  whom  no  circumstances  could  influence ;  and  then,  assuming 
an  air  of  easy  indifference,  he  strolled  hack  to  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
saying,  in  an  apologetio  tone,  while  the  cordage  of  his  angry 
countenance  relaxed  into  a  smile,  'My  excellent  friend,  Lady 
Edith,  takes  quite  a  commander-in-chief  tone  to-day  ;  but  she 
has  so  many  admirable  first-rate  qualities,  that  one  must  forgiie 
what  is  so  well  intended.' 

'  It  is  best  for  us  all,  when  we  are  hated  and  despised,  even  by 
a  person  so  supremely  good  as  Lady  Edith,  whom  I  admire  and 
love  as  every  one  must ;  yet  surely  you  may  act  for  yourself  here 
without  haying  for  ever  to  ask,  "  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  ?  "  • 
observed  Mrs.  Lorraine,  with  her  usual  audacious  hypocrisy. 
*Let  all  eyes  be  averted  from  me  with  indifference  or  dislike, 
let  no  human  being  love  me,  for  the  ties  of  affection  in  this  sinful 
world  are  ensnaring,  and  therefore  sinful.  Never  let  me  be 
defended  from  obloquy;  for  that  is  an  atmosphere  to  which  I 
must  accustom  myself.* 

*  But,*  said  Mr.  Clinton,  with  vivid  interest,  *  why  encourage 
a  false  opinion  against  yourself? ' 

*I  encourage  no  opinion  at  all,  Mr.  Clinton,'  replied  Mrs. 
LorraiUe,  glancing  after  Lady  Edith,  with  an  expression  of  scorn- 
ful pity.  'My  only  aim  is,  with  your  inestimable  advice,  to 
obtidn  a  pious  tranquillity,  alike  forgetting  and  forgot — to  obey 
rather  than  to  command — to  have  nothing,  and  to  be  nothing.' 

Mrs.  Lorraine  was  a  first-rate  comedian,  and  had  inimitable 
assurance.  She  stroUed  slowly  up  and  down  the  little  grass  plot, 
with  demure  steps  and  down-cast  eyes,  adopting  a  sort  of  Sister 
Agnes  expression  of  martyrdom,  which  touched  the  sympathy  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  felt  a  strangely  increasing  fascination,  while 
listening  to  all  the  desolate  world-detesting  thoughts  of  his  dismal 
companion.  He  watched  her  fanatic  look  with  almost  superr 
stitious  interest ;  while,  with  obstinate  curiosity,  he  persevered  in 
listening  to  all  her  perplexities,  and  in  discussing  many  metaphy- 
sical difficulties,  respecting  wMoh  she  artfully  inveigled  him  to 
argue,  by  saying,  *  These  are  subjects  on  which  I  need  the  very 
best  advice ;  therefore  to  you  I  come,  knowing  how  able  you  are, 
if  willing,  to  lead  me  aright.  I  am  tertififtd  «A.  t\i^  \wx^  V^'^^V 
meeting  a  Jesuit,  never  having  seen  oue  Vxl  ixi^^^^s  ^«»1^^ 
to  have  one  safe  companion,  now  ti^at  ^^^\^  «V|  V^^  ^svss^*^ 
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OTernm  with  them,  will  be  an  inestifflable  privilege.  Lei  me, 
then,  flecnre  an  escort  in  my  friendlen,  solitary  walks  sometimes, 
Mr.  Clinton,  were  it  but  to  exchange  the  remark,  with  a  much 
esteemed  and  deeply-reverenced  companion,  how  the  shadows 
lengthen  as  the  sun  declines.  While  you  remain  my  champi<« 
and  Mend  in  Clanmarina,  I  am  indifferent — ^perhaps  too  indiffermt 
— ^what  is  thought  of  me  by  inferior  minds. 

*  **  M^th  me  no  melancholy  Toid, 
No  oioment  lingers  anemploy'd 
Or  imenjoy'd  below." ' 


CHAPTER     XVI. 

'  What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hoars 
That  most  he  ootuited  ere  I  see  thy  faee  T 
How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  lovers 
Between  this  time  and  that  I '  Ksxblb. 

It  appeared  from  that  day  to  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  stray  beyond  their  own  enclosmre  without 
unwillingly  encountering  Mr.  Clinton,  in  the  shadiest  lanes, 
dowly  escorting  Mrs.  Lorraine,  while  they  were  evidently  {dunged 
into  tiie  very  deepest  of  conferences,  and  would  have  agreed  with 
the  old  proverb,  that  *  three  are  bad  company.'  One  day,  Mr. 
Clinton  having  called  on  Lady  Edith,  who  had  not  once  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  his  Popish  conferences  again,  abruptly  said,  in  a 
very  gratified  and  self-justifying  tone,  'You  will  be  happy  to 
hear,  Lady  Edith,  that  Mrs.  L(MTaine  seems  rapidly  coming  round 

-  to  be  again  a  firm  Protestant.  She  is  even  thinking  to  take  a 
large  pew  in  St.  Mark's,  provided  I  allow  her  to  teach  singing  in 
my  own  school,  particularly  the  "  Gregorian  chants,"  to  which 
there  can  be  no  rational  objection ;  and  she  has  presented  me  with 
a  magnificent  altar-cloth,  rather  more  decorated  than  you  may  like, 
but  quite  orthodox.  I  have  also  most  carefully  examined  the  tracts 
she  is  now  so  liberally  distributing ;  and,  truly,  nothing  ean  be 
more  harmless— rather  imaginative,  perhaps,  but  neverthelen 
excellent ;  and  the  children  are  quite  enchanted  with  them.' 

'  Mr.  Clinton,'  said  Lady  Edith,  with  earnest  kindness,  *  on  the 
soh/eet  oIMtb.  Lorraine  I  have  been  silent,  though  not  convineed. 
If  either  you  nor  Mrs.  Clinton  apprehend  any  oi  ^«  dkax^on  \ 

s»  mudoiudy  warned  you  both  against ;  thfnceioTe^  1  );ia^«  Vm.% 
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dropped  the  snbjeety  tlumgh  these  sort  of  platonic  friendriiips  are 
Tery  seldom  safe  to  both  parties.  Madame  de  (Aumtal  and  St 
Francis  de  Sales  are  instances  of  the  mis^  snoh  relig^ions  intima- 
eies  often  produce,  eyen  where  there  is  no  actnal  jpult;  and  our 
Protestant  chnich  oonntenanees  no  such  confidential  interoonne 
as  a  confessor  or  director  may  enjoy  with  persons  like  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine. You  have  begun  the  dfiscussion  with  me  now ;  therefore  let 
me  only  say  what,  if  these  were  the  last  words  I  am  cTer  to  ntter, 
I  shookl  feel  bound  to  speak^Beware  of  Mrs.  Lorraine.  She  is 
treacherons  and  inflnential,  with  a  dreadful  ardor  in  misleading 
her  Tictims.  That  woman  eyidently  has  the  same  lore  of  intrigae 
as  a  gamester  ibr  play.  She  enjoys  the  mere  excitement ;  and 
hers  is  that  political  as  well  as  religious  game,  by  which  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Loyola  hope,  at  last,  to  domineer  over  ns  all, 
individually  and  coUeetiyely.' 

<  Never  fear ! '  relied  Mr.  Clinton,  in  a  brief  and  rather  impe- 
rious tone, '  you  and  the  rest  of  my  congregation  seem  to  think,  if 
there  be  a  fog  or  an  east  wind,  that  it  is  poor  Mrs.  Lorraine's 
fault,  and  all  warn  me  that  she  is  dangerous ;  but  the  hour  of  my 
perrersion,  as  she  herself  said  to  me  yesterday,  will  not  strike  <m 
the  church  clock  of  Glanmarina  for  a  handful  of  centuries.  Mrs. 
Lorraine  tells  me  she  has  very  bitter  demies  who  circulate  a 
thousand  absurd  stories  to  vent  their  ill- wiU — all  perfectly  atrocious 
falsehoods,  invented  by  those  who  circulate  them.' 

^  I  should  feel  myself  quite  at  a  loss,  Mr.  Gh'nton,  what  to  say, 
did  I  find  myself  disbelieved,'  observed  Lady  Edith  with  simple 
dignity.  '  That  ia  a  position  in  which  during  my  very  long  life  I 
never  yet  stood  with  any  one.  I  am  npt  now  actuated  by  any 
disHke  to  Mrs.  Lorraine  personally,  but  by  my  very  deep  interest 
in  yon  and  yours.  Do  not,  then,  mistake  me.  As  to  individual 
human  beings,  I  hate  no  one,  but  I  would  by  every  means  coun- 
teraet  any  mortal  in  doing  mischief.  I  now  bid  you,  Mr.  Clinton, 
an  anxious  and  very  sorrowful  farewell.' 

'Pray  bid  me  anything  else!'  said  Mr.  Clinton,  trying  to 
assume  a  tone  of  careless  good  humor.  '  Though  you  cannot  make 
me  such  a  bigot  as  to  refuse  Mrs.  Lorraine  the  benefit  she  evidently 
derives  firommy  humble  services,  still  that  need  make  no  difference 
in  our  old  ProtestaAt  alliance.' 

*  But  it  does  make  a  very  serious  difference  if  my  confidence  in 
yon  be  shaken,'  answered  Lady  Edith,  gravely.  *  "W«Tnft«Xw8^^«o«st 
than  fbrmerljr  of  late,  and  perhaps  before  Wg  "we  tmk^  «»afe  ^» 
aget  at  all;  for,  Mr.  Clinton,  let  me  «ay  tlaat  iVe  toX  fPltK\^««a. 
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of  any  advance  towards  Romanism  on  your  part  would  instantly 
banish  me  and  mine  from  your  chapel.  There  shall  be  no  perrer- 
flions  In  my  house  if  the  most  anxious  precautions  can  hinder  them.' 

*  How  I  hate  people  to  be  always  in  the  right/  muttered  Hr. 
Clinton  to  himself;  *  Lady  Edith  will  be  quite  a  blot  upon  the 
page  of  any  projected  improvements  in  the  Church  service/ 

Next  day  was  a  breezy,  airy,  brilliant  morning,  the  cattle 
standing  knee-deep  in  the  bright  clear  arrowy  stream,  while  the 
whole  world  seemed  one  glorious  scene  of  sunshine  and  flowery 
when  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  tired  of  encountering  Mr.  Clinton 
and  his  intended  proselyte,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  in  the  shady  bye-roadfly 
resolved  to  try  a  new  path  towards  Mrs.  M' Ronald's  cottage  by 
the  sea-shore.  They  were  returning  late  in  the  evening  home- 
wards, along  a  winding  down-hill  road,  among  garlaade  of  wild 
roses  and  foxglove,  admiring  a  gorgeous  setting  sun  of  majmiio 
beauty,  which  flooded  the  ocean  with  crimson,  when  Lady  Edith 
observed  two  persons  walking  together  at  a  slow,  lagging,  pendve 
pace.  Suddenly  both  wanderers  stopped  irresolutely,  as  if  unwill- 
ing  to  meet  any  one,  and  seemed  yet  more  unwilling  to  meet  Lady 
Edith  and  Beatrice,  when  they  ascertained  who  it  was  that  they 
had  unexpectedly  seen. 

Could  this  be  that  perpetual  Mrs.  Lorraine  again?  thought 
Lady  Edith:  but  no,  it  was  Robert  Carre,  his  tall  figure  firm, 
erect,  and  vigorous,  while,  with  an  air  of  rustic  gallantry  that 
became  him  admirably,  he  was  escorting  Bessie  M'Bonald,  Hhe 
little  daisy  of  Clanmarina,'  homewards.  Never  had  Lady  Edith 
seen  a  brighter  personification  of  human  happiness  than  these  two. 
Bessie  in  her  cottage  bonnet  and  gingham  dress,  with  downcast 
eyes  and  blushing  smiles,  was  inspecting  a  valentine  of  extremely 
gaudy  coloring  and  sentimental  character,  representing  a  shc^^herd, 
in  very  pink  silk-stockings,  on  one  knee  in  a  ploughed  fields  pre- 
senting a  flaming  bouquet  of  yeUow  daflbdils  to  a  young  shep- 
herdess dressed  in  a  rainbow  of  variously  colored  silks,  and  carry- 
ing in  her  arms  a  lamb  larger  than  any  full-grown  sheep.  The 
two  young  people  together  formed  a  pleasing  group  to  represent 
the  perfection  of  rural  felicity,  a  perfect  pastoral  in  the  style  of 
Watteau ;  but  while  Lady  Edith  smilingly  admired  it,  suddenly  a 
pang  shot  through  her  mind  as  she  thought  how  little  the  prudent 
money-making  old  farmer,  Robert's  father,  would  be  pleased  had 
-  he  seen  them,  and  how  small  was  the  chance  that  this  young  man's 
Jove,  erea  were  it  perfectly  fait'h^vil  an^i.  tnjie,  eould  turn  out 
fortunate,  considering  the  disparity  in.  t\ieiT  coiA\V\otv. 
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While  Bessie,  with' a  pretty  mixture  of  genuine  modesty  and 
village.coqnetry,  contemplated  the  valentine,  yonng  Carre  whistled 
to  his  greyhounds,  switched  the  hedges,  and,  in  a  tone  of  natural 
hilarity  almost  eclipsing  the  hir ds  overhead,  he  carolled  a  rustio 
tune.  There  was  in  his  sparkling  dark  eyes  a  pleasant  good- 
humored  consciousness  of  his  own  attractions ;  but  this  interview 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  dandestiiie,  as  Bessie,  the  moment 
she  saw  two  figuies  advancing,  paused,  fimltering,  trembling,  and 
fluttering,  till,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  for  certain  who  they 
were,  she  darted  into  her  mother's  cottage,  not  even  pausing  to  take 
leave  of  her  lover,  who  slowly  advanced  along  the  path,  and  touched 
his  hat  to  Lady  Edith,  saying  in  a  somewhat  apologetic  tone — 

'  I  met  Bessie  M'Bonald  coming  out  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  this 
afternoon,  my  Lady,  and  wished  to  see  her  safe  home,  or  Father 
Eustace  was  preparing  to  do  so.  She  is  in  less  danger  on  the  road 
alone,  or  anywhere,  than  at  Mrs.  Jesuit's,  or  with  the  Popish 
Confessor.' 

^True,  Bobert,'  answered  Lady  Edith,  anxiously,  'there  is  not  a 
better  girl  in  Clanmarina  at  present  than  Bessie,  and  I  think  you 
agree  with  me.  You  and  I  are  of  one  mind,  too,  I  think,  about 
the  danger  of  her  renewed  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  Father 
Eustace,  which  is  a  very  strange  one.  Both  you  and  Bessie  have 
been  from  earliest  childhood  under  my  friendly  care,  and  as  you 
both  seem  now  firmly  to  believe  yourselves  grown  up,  have  you 
well  considered,  Bobert,  to  what  your  long-continued  intimacy  may 
lead  ?  Tour  young  companion  is  very  lonely  and  unprotected,  your 
father  is  very  ambitious  for  a  son  he  is  so  proud  of,  and  therefore 
let  me  advise -you  not  to  encourage  any  mutual  attachment,  unless 
with  some  rational  hope  that  it  may  end  happily.' 

'  There  might  be  difficulties  with  my  father,  no  doubt,'  replied 
Bobert,  beheading  a  daisy  with  his  switch.  '  Yet  I  would  give  all 
that  I  ever  even  wish  to  possess  for  his  consent.  It  would  be  very 
important  that  Bessie  and  I  should  marry  immediately,  to  secure  her 
to  myself,  before  she  sees  more  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  and  Father  Eustace, 
whose  influence  over  her  has  most  strangely  increased  of  late. 
Lady  Edith,  let  me  say  that  the  future  could  offer  me  no  brighter 
hope  on  earth  than  to  have  a  home  for  life  with  Bessie — 

* "  The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door.*'  * 

*  Then,  Bobert,  take  my  very  best  wishes  ioi  'yo\a\ka^"\kV[i«a  wA 
success/  r^ed  Lady  Edith  kindly.  'Miy  v\e>^a  aie^«n  *^^"^^ 
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respecting  tke  value  of  human  happiness  and  the  gnilt  of  needlessly 
injuring  that  of  any  living  mortal,  especially  of  those  who  trust 
and  love  us ;  but  if  you  have  gained  Bessie's  young  affections  and 
given  her  in  exchange  your  own,  all  promises  well,  and  I  trust  all 
may  soon  go  right.' 

Next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  were 
sitting  in  the  sunny  little  parlor  of  Heatherbrae,  making  doHies 
for  their  parish  badcet,  when  M' Ronald,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  im» 
portance,  announced  that  two  persons  below  stairs  wished,  if  con- 
venient, to  see  Lady  Edith  immediately. 

*  What  is  their  business,  and  who  are  they  ? '  adced  she,  looldng 
up,  wh&a.  to  her  no  small  astonishment  Lady  Edith  perceived  that 
the  old  soldier's  whole  countenance  sparkled  with  j<^,  and  that 
his  eyes  perfectly  glittered  with  a  look  of  suppressed  humor. 
Making  an  almost  convulsive  effort  to  preserve  his  usuid  tone  of 
respectftd  gravity,  he  managed  to  articulate  without  laughing  out- 
right, though  his  countenance  assumed  a  look  of  most  comic  resig- 
nation, *  They  bade  me  not  mention  any  names,  my  Lady.' 

*  Then,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  in  her  usual  pleasant  cheerful  tone, 
and  gazing  intently  into  the  depths  of  the  fire,  *  you  know  I  never 
see  nameless  intruders.' 

At  this  moment  the  proud  and  happy  uncle  of  Bessie  tamed 
round,  and  with  a  look  of  most  iniquitous  drollery  beckoned  forward 
two  persons  who  stood  hesitatingly  and  lingeringly  near  the  door. 
While  one  hung  timidly  back,  the  other  seemed  vainly  urging  her 
to  advance,  till  at  length,  with  the  sort  of  desperation  necessary  for 
entering  a  dentist's  audience-room,  or  for  ascending  the  scaffold, 
Bessie,  her  cheeks  in  a  brilliant  glow,  advanced,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  proud  and  happy  lover. 

'  If  you  please,  my  Lady,  Bessie  is  a  little  shy  at  first,*  said 
Robert,  coming  forward  and  endeavoring  to  look  as  audacious 
himself  as  he  could,  though  his  handsome  sun-burnt  face  wore  a 
stain  of  scarlet  on  both  cheeks  very  like  shyness  also.  He  glanced 
at  the  April-like  joy  beaming  in  the  beautifol  face  of  his  young 
companion,  whose  artless  features  betrayed  the  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  a  first  and  only  love,  and  added  in  a  tone  of  respectful 
animation,  'I  have  got  my  father's  consent — ^likewise  Bessie'p, 
and  all  qoncemed;  therefore  our  first  visit  together  is  to  your 
Ladyship,  the  best  friend  either  of  us  ever  had,  to  ask  your  bless- 
ing on  the  wedding,  to  be— very  soon,  I  hope.' 
'  Tou  bare  it  with  my  whole  heart,  auii  wi^  ^e  f«i^  ^^atest 
pleaawre;  for,  indeed,  Robert.  BOOiieQo\M\LKVQ\itQraL^m^>ff^Xfist 
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news/  replied  Lady  Edith,  kindly  extending  her  hand  to  BeflsLey 
whose  hse  had  grown  as  scarlet  as  the  rose  dangling  at  her  lonv^a 
bntton-hole.  *  I  like  a  marriage  well  when  it  is  so  suitable,  and 
never  did  two  young  people  set  out  in  life  together  with  what  seems 
to  me  a  bettor  prospect  of  Christian  felicity.  Aa  my  two  moit 
esteemed  pupils,  you  shall,  for  the  few  remaining  days  of  my  HCi, 
hare  my  heartfelt. good  wishes  and  prayers.  May  good  faitii  and 
good  fortune  attend  you ! ' 

Bob^  bent  his  head  in  respectful  acknowledgment  of  Lady 
Edith's  warmly  expressed  kindness,  and  Bessie,  with  a  tear  and  a 
smile  glittering  in  b^r  happy  young  fiEice,  looked  the  rery  penonift-r 
cation  of  abeantiM  village  bride  in  the  earliest  bloom  of  hqr  leliciiy. 

<  You  must  ask  me  to  the  wedding/  added  Lady  Edith  with  a 
pleasant  smile.    *  I  shall  give  her  wedding-gown  to  the  bride,  and . 
to  you,  Bobert,  as  Bums  (^Ils  it,  "-the  big  ha'  Bible,"  from  which 
I  hope  you  may  both,  in  a  happy  domestic  home,  find,  every  day, 
more  and  more  enjoymept  together/ 

When  Lady  Edith  thus  mentioned  the  Bible,  a  momentary  pang 
of  agitation  flitted. over  the  lovely  young  countenance  of  Bessie ; 
there  was  a  quick  nervous  tremor  in  her  lip,  her  eyes  fell,  and 
she  became  painfully  thoughtful.  A  burning  hectic  flush  had  now 
settled  on  her  scarlet  cheek,  while  happy  tears  fell,  pearl  following 
pearl,  over  her  agitated  &ce,  Bobert  now,  with  a  pleasing  mix- 
ture of  respect  and  attachment,  expressed  to  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone 
of  manly  frankness,  his  pleasure  at  her  promise  to  be  present  at 
his  marriage,  and  also  at  her  welcome  gift,  saying  quaintly  and 
earnestly,  *  A  Bible  is  doubly  valued,  my  Lady,  coming  from  the 
first  kind  friend  who  taught  us  both  to  know  its  wortii.  Bessie 
and  I  shall  never  forget  to  name  you  in  our  daily  prayers.  We 
shall  observe  the  good  old  custom  of  Scotland,  described  by  Bobert 
Bums,  my  brother  of  the  plough — 

*  "  Perhaps  the  Christian  Toltune  is  the  them^ 
The  precepts  sage  it  sent  to  mai^j  a  land.** ' 

Bessie,  while  her  handsome  young  lover  spoke  th^  his  eyes 
glittering  with  enthusiasm,  cast  a  wild   and  tremulous  glance     • 

*  around,  and  then  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hands,  which  visibly 
trembled.  Tears  suddenly  rolled  in  torrents  down  her  cheeks,  and 
her  whole  countenance,  which  assumed  an  expression  of  bitter  come 
pnnction,  became  convulsed  by  most  unaccountable  agitation. 
Bobert,  with  a  look  of  tender  interest,  g^asi^e^\i<^T\i^K&i^^'fvn%iQ^ 
fuscaita  of  happy  oonfldence,  *  You  must  fii^iodL  "no  \ft«K%  ^1  wsw«^ 

or  even  of  Joy,  now,  Bessie,  without  ray  VnowVa^  ^Jaa  wwwst^^^'^^ 
8 
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Still  no  answer  came  from  Bessie,  though  she  attempted  in  a 
little  faint  voice  to  speak,  and  sohhed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Robert,  drawing  her  arm  within  his  own,  with  a  look  of  trustful 
happiness,  hurried  her  away,  after  once  more  renewing  his  gratefhl 
thanks  to  Lady  Edith,  while  Bessie's  blushing  face  was  like  a 
whole  garden  of  roses. 

Lady  Edith  watched  from  the  window  for  their  departure,  her 
bright  clear  eye  expressing  what  it  very  rarely  did,  perplexity.  She 
was  relieved,  however,  to  see  the  young  bride,  though  tears  were 
yet  racing  down  her  cheek,  smiling  once  more  as  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  the  flowers  in  her  hand ;  and  the  happy  pair,  with  all  the  ' 
buoyancy  of  youth,  health,  and  entire  affection,  stumbled  hurriedly 
away  to  enjoy  their  felicity  alone ;  while  Beatrice  repeated  to 
herself  these  lines — 

* "  We  were  both  bom  into  one  town, 
And  both  brought  up  together ; 
Before  that  we  were  seven  years  old. 
The  one  did  love  the  other."  * 

'  Well,'  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  turning  to  Beatrice  with  a  smile 
of  benevolent  satisfaction,  *  Robert  Carre  has  indeed  shown  a  most 
generous  and  disinterested  affection,  for  which  I  hope  he  will  be 
rewarded  by  long  years  of  the  best  happiness  which  God  bestows 
on  Ids  people  in  this  world — and  that  is  home -happiness. 
There  was  something  in  the  young  bride's  manner  at  the  last  not 
quite  satisfactory,  and  yet  I  can  scarcely  say  why.  Bid  you  not 
observe  a  strange  anxious  expression  in  her  face?  Robert  and 
Bessie  are  both  very  superior  in  refinement  of  mind  and  heart  to 
their  natural  position,  and  no  sight  in  nature  is  so  delightful  as 
the  well-founded  felicity  of  two  such  young  people,  beginning  life, 
as  I  trust  they  will  continue  and  end  it,  with  a  fervent  devotion  to 
that  God  who  gives  them  all  things  so  richly  to  enjoy.' 

*  Their  visit  has  made  me  so  merry  that  I  could  sing  like  a 

linnet,'  said  Beatrice,  with   her   soft,    ringing,   girlish,  laugh. 

*  Nothing  in  this  world  is  so  pleasant  to  see,  or  so  rare  a  sight,  as 

perfect  felicity.    I  am  sure  Bessie  will  make  a  good  wife  for 
Robert,  and,  as  Shakespeare  says,  *'  keep  his  house,  wash,  wring, 

brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat,  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  herself." ' 

*  There  is  in  Bessie's  disposition  much  to  like,'  added  Lady  Edith, 
anxiously,  *  but  much  also  to  make  one  dread  her  remaining  under 
the  fascinating  witchcraft  of  Mrs.  Lorraine.    Lively,  excitable,  and 

Imaginative,  she  has  also  a  certain  degree  of  sentiment  and  a  genius 
for  fantastic  reveries^  as  well  as  an  im^^lidt  tnxs\£vv\iiQ«&  Sxi  «H«r| 
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body.  If  she  fonnd  a  pickpocket  with  her  purse  in  his  hand  she 
would  think  that  he  had  picked  it  up  by  accident  in  the  street.  I 
know  that  Mrs.  Lorraine  has  been  dazzling  her  young  mind  by 
a  wily  picture  of  splendid  self-sacrifices  when  girls  renounce  all 
those  domestic  affections,  for  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  the 
Holy  Bible  gives  so  many  instructions,  and  devote  themselves  to 
playing  at  Popery,  with  childish  beads,  pictures,  and  scourges.' 

'Well,'  exclaimed  Beatrice,  laughing,  'I  quite  respect  that 
penurious  Mr.  Carre  for  so  cordially  consenting,  as  I  thought  he 
would  have  been  like  the  flinty-hearted  father  in  an  old  comedy.' 

'  Avarice,  like  other  species  of  insanity,  has  its  lucid  intervals,* 

answered  Lady  Edith ;  *  yet  the  trial  to  Mr.  Carre  must  be  very 

great,  for  he  has  spent  a  perfect  fortune  in  making  Robert  so 

nearly  a  gentleman  in  ideas  and  in  manner  as  he  is.    I  think  it 

always  generous  in  parents  to  give  their  sons  an  education  so  very 

much  above  their  own,  for  it  is  apt  to  make  a  very  serious  disparity 

in  mind,  manners,  and  habits;  but  Robert  is  one  of  nature's 

nobility,  whose  excellent  disposition  nothing  can  spoil.    Bessie, 

with  no  portion  but  beauty  and  virtue,  will  be  a  grateful  daughter 

to  Mr.  Carre,  and  it  would  have  been  more  easy  for  Robert  to  find 

his  own  equal  in  fortune  than  in  disposition  and  intellect.    I  have 

a  thorough  conviction,  which  nothing  has  ever  altered,  of  the 

happiness  attendant  on  a  well-founded  attachment ;  and  old  Carre, 

honest  man,  has  literally  acted  on  an  opinion  he  once  gave  to  the 

late  Lord  Eaglescaim,  when  his  lordship  tried  to  break  off  his 

second  son's  marriage.    I  remember  Mr.  Clinton  repeating  the 

words  which  then  amused  me,  *  "  Never  prevent  any  young  man 

from  making  a  respectable  choice,  or  he  will  soon  after  make  a 

much  worse.    If  my  son,  in  our  line  of  life,  wanted  to  marry  your 

lordship's  cook  and  I  hindered  him,  he  would  certainly  go  off  next 

year  with  the  scullion."    Robert  Carre,  with  his  deep  feelings  and 

sound  education,  reminds  me  always  of  Robert  Burns,  whom  he  so 

lately  quoted  here ;  such  fervor  of  intellect,  such  natural  eloquence 

of  language,  such  real  poetry  in  his  attachment  to  Bessie ;  but  in 

one  respect  he  leaves  the  Scottish  bard  far  behind,  as  the  moral 

sobriety  of  his  life  and  the  earnestness  of  his  religious  devotion  are 

quite  unimpeachable.    Such  an  attachment  from  such  a  man  an 

empress  might  envy,  for.it  leads  to  home  happiness  and  to  simple 

home>felt  piety. 

*  *'  Compared  irith  this,  how  poor  ReUgion'tt  i[>Ti&ft, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  axX,  , 

Wbea  men  display  to  congregatioTUft  ivld!^ 
Devotion '§  every  grace,  except  ih«  h«a.T\  \''  •       -B^3'MR%. 


^ 


CHAPTER    XVn. 

*  May  nothing  new  happen  to  you.*  Spamxsb  (Jompuxsmt, 

Ladt  Edith  continned  to  hear  occasionally  from  Lady  Stratfa- 
arden,  and  eyery  letter  plunged  her  into  a  deeper  gloom  respeethig 
Allan,  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from  Beatrice,  so 
acately  a  sharer  in  all  her  sorrow  and  suspense  on  his  aooonnt. 
it  was  evident  how  seyerely  the  young  girl  felt  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  with  the  only  companion  of  her  childhood,  and  the 
dearest  object  of  her  affections.  Little  as  she  had  hoped  that 
circumstances  could  admit  of  their  union — and  she  had  schooled 
her  mind  into  not  eyon  wishing  it—still  she  had  neyer  contemplated 
a  sudden  termination  to  their  brother-and-sister  friendship,  which 
inyolyed  a  separation  for  time  and  eternity  of  every  hope  and 
of  every  feeling.  Now  she  saw  a  dark  gulf  unexpectedly  opened 
between  them,  that  seemed  widening  every  day,  and  many  a  tear, 
as  well  as  many  a  prayer,  testified  in  secret  to  the  depths  of  her 
anguish  at  this  threatened  change.  The  remembrance  of  several 
beautiful  hymns  which,  as  children,  they  had  learned  together, 
of  the  chapters  they  had  conned  over  with  Lady  Edith,  of  the 
catechism  they  had  learned,  of  the  family-prayers  in.  which  they 
had  united  with  Sir  Evan,  all  recurred  to  the  thoughts  of  Beatrice 
now  with  tearful  sorrow ;  but  she  yet  trusted  that  a  foundation  of 
faith  so  carefully  laid  in  Allan's  mind  would  not  be  easily 
overthrown ;  and,  unaccountable  as  his  endless  silence  had  become, 
Beatrice  hoped  against  hope,  that  the  principles  of  Allan,  as  well 
as  his  friendship,  might  prove  unalterable. 

Lady  M' Alpine,  like  all  new  converts,  was  astonishing  and  per* 
plezing  the  Pope  himself  by  the  wild  extremes  of  her  enthusiasm 
about  relics  and  images,  while  occupying  her  whole  time  in  work- 
ing dresses  for  the  priests,  in  planning  patterns  for  encaustic  tiles, 
and  in  singing  litanies  to  the  Virgin;  evidently  in  a  perfect 
delirium  of  spiritual  intoxication,  believing  everything  she  was 
told  with  all  her  might,  and  worshipping  at  random  whatever  a 
priest  placed  before  her— whether  a  wooden  image  or  some  old 
instrument  of  torture,  a  decayed  tooth  or  the  finger  of  somebody 
who,  perhaps,  was  a  saint,  and  quite  as  probably  not.    What 
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influence  Boeli  amother  had  1>een  able  to  obtain,  witb  the  awietoBoe 
of  his  gmardian-xaicle,  over  Allan,  no  one  could  divine,  but  Lady 
Slarathiffdea  irxote  that  he  seemed  sunk  in  the  deepest  melandioly, 
his  Tery  heart  appeared  withered,  and  he  had  wasted  away  almost 
to  a  flhadow,  but  that  the  attentions  of  his  mo&er,  his  uncle,  and 
tntor  were  «o  assiduous,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  beeome 
intimately  acquainted  with  him.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
was  one  of  whidi  Lady  Stratharden  was  not  herself  thai  aware. 
Her  own  daughter,  Lady  Anne  Darlington,  an  only  child,  and 
the  hesMBS  to  boundless  estates,  had  been  secretly  admitted  wi& 
her  gOTemess  into  the  very  inner  sanctuary  of  Lady  M' Alpine's 
boudoir,  and  there,  itom  day  to  day,  when  Lady  Anne,  and  her 
gOTemess,  Miss  Turton,  were  supposed  to  be  sketching  in  the 
Coloseum  or  picture-hunting  in  the  Vatican,  they  were  shut  up  in 
close  eonciave  with  Cardinal  Albertini  at  Lady  M'AlpinVs,  or 
flinging  diaunts  with  Sir  Allan  who  had  become  the  finest  amateur 
performer  at  Rome.  * 

Beatrice  had  nowaany  Mends,  and  even  many  admirers,  though 
none  to  whom  she  gave  the  slightest  encouragement.  Clanmarina, 
which  had  been  formerly  as  aloof  from  the  general  world  as  Robin- 
son OruBoe's  island,  or  that  of  Prospero  and  Miranda,  had  recently 
become  an  object  of  admiring  curiosity  to  English  touristB :  there- 
fore the  road  was  occasionally  strewed  with  horsemen,  sometimes 
even  a  stray  diariot  whirled  up  to  the  pretty  little  village  inn,  and 
the  nudl-g^g  often  enclosed  a  stranger  come  to  enjoy  some  days' 
fishing  in  the  beautifiil  salmon^stream.  Many  of  these  wanderers 
brought  lett^s  to  Lady  Edith,  who,  on  the  slightest  hint  of  a 
recommendation  from  any  mutual  acquaintance,  invited  them  to 
her  .most  elegant  and  comfortable  of  cottages.  Those  who  entered 
Heatherbrae  strangers  went  away  friends,  and  very  frequently  the 
old  associates  of  Sir  Evan  would  wander  out  of  their  way  in  passing 
through  the  Highlands,  once  more  to  see  Lady  Edith,  and  then 
the  ^ys  they  at  first  proposed  to  spend  with  her  extended, 
very  frequently,  to  weeks.  Such  was  the  charm  of  Lady  Edith's 
g^ve,  intellectual  conversation,  contrasted  vnth  the  delightful 
vivacity  of  Beatrice,  that  none  ever  left  off  their  intercourse  at 
Heatherbrae  without  regret,  and  it  grew  quite  a  fashion  among 
English  tourists  to  lave  about  the  enchanting  acenery  and  society 
of  Clanmarina. 

Thus  Beatrice  became  early  accustomed  to  intelligent  conveisa* 
tion  on  the  most  improving  of  all  models  with  a  circle  of  enlightened 
friends,  living  at  home,  and  exchanging  at  leisure  all  the  thoughts^ 
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facts,  and  feelings,  which  interested  them  at  the  moment;  but  as 
time  advanced,  she  and  Lady  Edith  could  not  but  become  sensible 
of  an  iscreaang  change  in  both  the  manner  and  appearance  of  their 
fevorite  neighbors  and  associates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  who  grew 
daily  more  reserved  and  silent,  speaking,  when  they  did  speak,  in 
a  disparaging  tone  of  their  own  once- venerated  Church.  '  Scottish 
Episcopacy  is  in  a  state  of  most  apostolical  poverty ! '  observed 
Mr.  Clinton,  with  a  very  unusual  aottpgon  of  contemptuous  dis- 
satisfaction in  his  voice,  one  day.  *  A  man  of  university  education 
and  classical  attainments  is  expected  t^  maintain  the  position  of  a 
gentleman,  and  to  bestow  the  charities  of  a  philanthropist,  on  a 
professional  income  such  as  a  land-steward,  or  even  a  butler,  would 
despise,  his  chapel  no  larger  than  a  bathing-machine,  and  quite  as 
destitute  of  oniament.' 

*  Yes,  Mr,  Clinton,*  replied  Lady  Edith,  kindly ;  *  and  I  have 
known  one  intimately  these  many  years,  who  has  shown  what  a 
willing  purse  can  do  for  the  necessities  of  others,  even  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  own.  Long  may  a  blessing  attend,  as  it  has  long  done 
your  active  labors ! ' 

'  I  used  to  build  all  my  castles  in  the  air  with  the  best  cards  in 
the  pack,  but  now  the  paltry  details  of  economy,  and  the  very 
limited  result  of  single-handed  efforts,  are  truly  discouraging,' 
continued  Mrs.  Clinton,  almost  peevishly,  for  she  had  the  weak 
side  of  rather  liking  expense,  and  being  rather  proud  of  doing  so. 

*  A  married  clergyman  must  work  like  a  galley-slave.  I  remember 
the  day  when  mine  was  indeed  a  ^^  stand -at-ease  "  life,  and  when  I 
should  have  despised  all  petty  savings,  but  now,  even  a  penny 
stamp  has  become  an  object  requiring  my  attention.' 

'Trifles  attain  to  dignity  as  soon  as  they  become  duties,' 
replied  Lady  Edith,  encouragingly;  *  your  heart,  as  warm  as 
Midsummer,  has  always  hitherto  seemed  more  than  rewarded  for 
ceaseless  labor  and  ceaseless  self-denial,  by  the  grateful  attachment 
of  your  simple-minded  congregation,  and  by  the  happy  fire-side  at 
home,  enlivened  now  by  your  own  two  beautiful  boys,  the  finest 
little  fellows  T  ever  saw — 

*"  Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  vfV  mair."  * 

*  Yes !  contented  on  the  most  parsimonious  chop,'  replied  Mrs. 
Clinton,  sitting  in  serious  contemplation  of  her  well-worn  boots ; 

*  if  we  indulged  in  a  single  luxury,  or  the  most  trifling  extrava- 
gance,  we  should  soon  see  that  carpet  liangvag  out  o(  t\v&  ^FrmdAw,. 

and  the  sherifTa  officers  taking  an  mveulory  oi  o\a  nctj  ws»svVi 
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effects !  Indeed,'  added  she,  jestingly,  but  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
her  own  dark  and  rather  shabby  gloves,  *  every,  young  lady 
feels  competent  to  be  immoderately  happy  in  a  curacy  upon 
nothing  per  annum  with  the  man  she  likes,  but  they  should  all 
consult  me  before  they  make  the  attempt !  How  well  I  remember, 
at  romantic  eighteen,  lounging  over  my  grand  piano  and  harp  in 
my  mother's  splendid  boudoir,  after  a  luxurious  forenoon-tea, 
selecting  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  my  trousseau,  and 
watered-silk  dresses,  while  talking  to  a  circle  of  young-lady 
friends  of  the  delight  it  would  be  to  share  a  crust  of  bread,  and 
every  sort  of  curate-comfort,  with  Edward.  "We  have  got  on  very 
well  together,  setting  every  idea  of  luxury  aside,  but  it  certainly 
took  a  long  time  for  me  to  find  out  exactly  what  a  crust  of  bread 
means.  The  prose  of  it  is  very  different  from  the  poetry ;  but  now 
I  no  longer  despise  those  who  make  their  own  dresses,  and  wear 
their  bonnets  a  second  season.' 

*You  would  probably  begin,'  said  Lady  Edith,  smiling,  'with  a 
trousseau  costing  as  much  as  several  years'  income,  engage  a  first- 
rate  Abigail,  and  commence  life  with  ideas  of  strict  economy  that 
might  be  somewhere  within  two  thousand  a-year ;  but  it  is  long 
before  the  most  romantic  young  bride  com^s  down  to  the  zero  of  a 
few  hundreds.' 

*Yes!'  replied  Mrs.  Clinton,  laughing.  *  Fancy  my  feelings 
when  first  obliged  to  know  the  price  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  how 
much  eggs  cost  a  dozen ! — ^taking  the  key  of  ray  own  tea-chest, 
store-room,  and  linen-press,  and  making  this  chintz  cover  for  our 
only  sofa ! ' 

*  Well ! '  replied  Lady  Edith,  kindly.  *  You  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  praiseworthy  economy  thoroughly  now,  Mrs.  Clinton, 
after  roughing  it  so  cheerfully  these  many  years,  and  laughing 
over  privations  which  would  have  at  first  seemed  incredible.  Yoh 
have  done  the  work  of  a  curate — and  the  very  best  of  curates  these 
many  years  in  this  neighborhood — and  I  trust  your  home  will 
always  be  as  happy  as  you  have  often  made  the  homes  of  others.' 

Allan's  old  tutor,  Mr.  Herbert,  now  Bishop  of  Inverness,  was  to 
preach  the  following  Sunday  for  Mr.  Clinton,  and  after  his  arrival 
he  could  not  withhold  his  astonishment  at  several  changes  which 
had  been  recently  made  in  the  little  chapel  once  so  familiar  to 
him.  A  pair  of  gigantic  candlesticks  now  adorned  the  altar,  with 
the  tall  wax  candles  burning  in  the  sunshine,  and  it  was  a  deep 
inscrutable  mystery  to  the  whole  congregat\OTi\iON!i  \Xi«^  ^^\sife  'sifikss^, 
*Tbe  gift  of  a  friend,'  replied  Mr.  C\m\«ii,  ^^Vyrai^  ^'wss^- 
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when  asked  aboiit  tlieir  origin,  and  evidently  determined  to  give 
&o  explanation.  '  I  should  be  sorry  to  remain  in  the  diocese  <^ 
any  bishop  narrow-minded  enough  to  object  against  this  ancient 
custom  of  the  Chnrch.' 

'  Of  what  chorch  ? '  asked  Bishop  Herbert.  *  There  are  prac- 
tices and  doctrines  creeping  into  our  Chorch,  Mr.  Clinton,  so 
perfectly  Popish  as,  if  sanctioned  by  onr  Articles,  would  make  me 
think  that  Ridley  and  Latimer  must  have  been  martyrs  by  mistake ! 
Those  candles  at  the  altar  in  our  morning-service  are  a  useless 
deooraftion  that  must  be  removed.' 

Beatrice,  fall  of  pleasant  anticipation  at  the  thought  of  once 
mote  hearing  the  early  instructor  of  her  childhood,  walked  with 
buoyant  animation  beside  Lady  Edith  and  the  Bishop  towards 
chapel ;  her  deep  azure  blue  eyes  sparkling  beneath  her  cottage 
bonnet,  and  her  light  plaid  of  the  M' Alpine  tartan  fluttering  in 
the  breeze  over  her  snow-white  dress.  Beneath  the  vivid  rays  of 
a  resplendent  sunshine  the  autumn  leaves  spun  and  quivered  in 
the  gale,  while  Beatrice  herself  looked  smiUngly  around  on  the 
bright  landscape,  as  if  her  life  had  been  one  long  sunshiny  day 
of  gladness  and  good  humor.  Their  path  led  the  party  Tinder  a 
long  array  of  overarching  oak-lsrees,  hanging  beside  a  glassy 
stream,  which  pursued  its  indolent  career  towards  the  ocean  in 
sunshine  and  shadow  for  many  miles.  A  thousand  marshy  wild 
plants  were  strewn  on  the  mossy  banks,  and  several  large 
white  water-lilies  lay  like  ivory  cups  upon  the  blue  surface  of 
the  river. 

,'  At  a  low  white  gate,  surmounted  by  the  foliage  of  a  venerable 
tree,  which  led  into  a  part  of  the  Eaglescaim  deer-forest.  Lady 
Edith  observed  the  graceful  distinguished-looking  young  man, 
whom  Beatrice  had  lately  by  mistake  summoned  into  the  garden, 
leaning  over  the  bars  in  a  careless  lounging  attitude,  lashing  down 
the  leaves  with  his  riding-whip,  and  looking  particularly  inclined 
to  whistle.  With  an  expression  of  somewhat  contemptuous  in- 
difference he  eyed  the  clustering  groups  of  country  people  hurrying 
earnestly  forward,  but  it  was  vei^y  obvious  he  had  no  intention 
to  follow. 

The  stranger  had  a  wearied  look  of  nothing-to-do  ennui.  He 
seemed  as  if  amusement  itself  could  not  amuse  him,  and  as  if  he 
would  willingly  have  quarrelled  with  the  world,  himself,  and  every- 
body around,  h^d  it  not  been  too  much  trouble.  The  incognito 
was  lazily  patting  one  of  his  two  pointers,  while  indulging  in  a 
most  luxurious  yawn,  when  suddenly,  his   eye  falling   on  the 
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brilliant,  smiliag  ooantenfflice  of  Beatrice,  he  started  with  visible 
delight,  asd  his  whole  aspect  became  instantly  transformed  into  an 
expression  of  respectfiil  admiration. 

"When  the  stranger  had  olandestinelj  glanced  a  second  time  at 
the  surpasstngiy  beantiM  Beatrice,  as  if  to  assure  himself  ^at  so 
loyelj  a  Tision  was  real,  his  conntenaaee  in  a  moment  lost  all  its 
vacimey,  becoming  yiyid  with  animated  pleasure.  Beatrice  meaitt" 
while  strolled  onward,  so  occupied  in  talking  to  her  venerable 
companion,  Bishop  Herbert,  that  she  gave  a  mere  passing  half- 
absent  glance  towards  the  lounging  gentleman  at  the  gate,  and 
proceeded,  perfectly  unconscious'  that  she  had  made  now,  as 
formerly,  an  impression  of  ineffaceable  admiration  on  one  who  was 
not  usually  given  to  praise. 

Scarcely  were  Beatrice  and  Lady  Edith  seated  as  usual  in  their 
pew,  before  a  beadle  ushered  in  the  stranger ;  and  it  was  evid^t 
to  all  concerned  that  his  coming  to  church  must  have  been  rather 
a  sadden  idea,  as  his  costume  was  more  suited  to  the  deer-forest 
than  to  the  cluipel,  being  a  complete  suit  of  border  plaid,  and  even 
the  cap  he  brought  in  his  hand  was  of  the  same  material.  "With 
a  certain  air  of  habitual  distinction,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  person 
who  might  have  been  met  anywhere  a  hundred  times.  Lady  Edith 
thought,  without  his  personal  appearance  exciting  a  single  criti- 
cism. He  ^as  neither  tall  nor  short,  neither  fat  nor  thin,  neither 
dark  nor  fair,  nor  handsome,  and  certainly  not  ugly.  His  whole 
aspect  was  unmistakeably  that  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  of  one 
so  accustomed  to  be  of  consequence  that  it  sat  easily  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  upon  him. 

Having  entered  the  pew  with  a  look  of  respectful  deference  to 
the  ladies,  as  if  asking  permission  to  do  so,  he  seated-  himself  in 
the  only  vacant  place,  next  to  Beatrice,  and  occupied  his  attention 
in  gazing  around  the  church  with  an  air  of  so  mu'^h  wonder  and 
curiosity,  that  it  seemed  almost  to  Lady  Edith  as  if  he  had  never 
been  in  one  before,  which  conjecture  became  more  and  more 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct  and  aspect.  Thwe  appeared 
a  general  air  of  supercilious  contempt  in  his  dark  scomfiil  eyes 
after  having  completed  this  survey  of  the  plain,  neat,  unadorned 
building,  and,  with  rather  a  disdainful  smile,  he  folded  his  arms, 
sait  back,  and  looked  exceedingly  bored.  Still  he  glanced  occa- 
sionally with  an  expression  of  clandestine  interest  at  Beatrice, 
though,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  till  the  service  began,  he 
became  so  restlessly  impatient  that  there  seemed  every  probability 
of  his  hurriedly  cteparting.  Whei^  the  congregation  stood  ui^  to 
8a 
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begin,  Lady  Edith  so  far  did  the  honors  of  her  pew  as  to  offer  the 
stranger  her  Prayer  Book,  which  he  politely  accepted,  and  imme- 
diately made  a  vain  attempt  to  find  the  places.  He  dived  into  the 
middle,  then  looked  at  the  title-page,  ran  his  eye  over  the  list  of 
contents,  tried  again,  and  at  length,  with  a  look  of  polite  entreaty, 
held  it  out  to  Beatrice,  who,  blushing  with  surprise,  opened  up  the  . 
right  place,  and  quietly  returned  it  to  him.  After  this,  for  several 
minutes,  all  went  right,  but  again  he  was  completely  at  a  loss ; 
therefore,  closing  the  volume,  and  giving  a  shrug  of  despairing 
indifference,  he  contented  himself  afterwards  with  merely  stand- 
ing, sitting,  or  kneeling  as  others  did,  with  mechanical  pre- 
cision. 

When  the  appointed  chapters  were  about  to  be  read,  the  stranger, 
seeing  Beatrice's  large  Bible  open  on  the  desk,  bent  forward  that 
they  might  read  it  together,  which  secretly  astonished  her ;  and  in 
any  other  place,  she  would  have  felt  actually  diverted  at  the  sort 
of  easy  gentlemanlike  assurance  with  which  he  made  himself  so 
completely  at  home  among  those  to  whom  his  very  name  was 
unknown.  The  stranger's  singing,  too,  when  he  joined  in  the 
hymns,  appeared  beautiful  beyond  description,  as  the  quality  of  his 
voice  was  so  rich,  deep,  and  full,  that  Beatrice  had  never  heard  its 
equal  for  pathos,  melody,  and  expression,  while  he  had  evidently 
both  science  and  taste. 

When  the  venerable  Bishop  began  his  sermon,  Beatrice  could 
not  but  perceive  that  the  stranger's  countenance  continued  to  wear 
the  aspect  of  listless  indifference  with  which  he  had  observed  the 
whole  service,  and  that  he  looked  with  clandestine  impatience  at 
his  watch;  but  when  the  aged  prelate  proceeded  solemnly  to 
describe  the  soul's  journey  from  time  to  eternity,  his  attention 
became  gradually  enchained.  Eyes  that  had  seemed  quenched  in 
weariful  ennui  awoke  by  degrees  to  life,  and  the  incognito  at  last 
listened  with  rapidly  increasing  interest,  till  in  the  end  his  whole 
spirit  was  obviously  aroused,  his  very  soul  brightened  in  a  very 
expressive  countenance,  and  he  was  evidently  entranced  while 
listening  with  intense  attention  to  what  seemed  new,  as  well  as 
deeply  interesting,  to  one  who  obviously  appreciated  at  its  great 
value  the  talent  and  piety  of  the  venerable  preacher. 

When  the  Bishop,  old  and  full  of  years,  in  a  voice  of  majestic 

energy  and  pathos,  announced  the  sublime  and  holy  tenets  of  his 

charch,  the  words  rolled  forth  with  a  pomp  and  power  of  intel- 

lectual  eloquence  which  riveted  the  imagma^oTv,  conNmc^  VJaa 

Judg^entj  and  gained  the  heart  of  every  mdmfiL\M2L^\io'\2a\«Qft^ 
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Long  and  thongbtfoUy  he  incnlcated  a  deep  study  of  the  infiillible 
Scriptures,  which  speak  to  the  Tmiversal  heaH  of  human  nature, 
being  dear  and  sublime  as  nature  itself.  The  same  Great  Being, 
he  said,  was  the  author  of  both,  making  both  so  easy  to  the  simplest 
understanding  that  a  child  can  find  enough  in  either  for  the 
nourishment  of  life,  though  in  each  there  are  depths  and  mysteries 
which  ages  of  study  by  the  wisest  heads  cannot  entirely  fathom. 
The  Bishop  aroused  the  highest  and  noblest  emotions  of  which 
the  human  heart  can  be  conscious,  and  to  which  cTery  human  heart 
must  respond,  while  proying  that  all  which  is  founded  on  Bible 
truth  in  the  Bomish  system  is  equally  held  by  Protestants ;  who 
reject  only,  with  a  just  abhorrence,  the  disfiguring  excrescences 
engrafted  on  the  sound  body  of  truth  by  Papists,  who  endeaTored 
to  subvert  the  sacred  Yolume  while  keeping  it  from  general  readers, 
and  teaching  that  all  faith  or  morals  consist  in  a  blind,  unques- 
tioning, slavish  obedience  to  the  priest. 

*  The  Jesuits,'  he  said,  *■  now  rule  in  the  Vatican ;  for  even  the 
Pope  obeys  the  Jesuit  cardinals,  who  kiss  his  foot  but  tie  his 
hands,  while  their  object  is  to  enthral  the  free  and  intellectual 
population  of  Great  Britain  under  the  same  iron  yoke  of  ignorance, 
idolatry,  and  real  infidelity  as  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  drenched  in  guilt  and  superstition.' 

When  the  Bishop's  eloquent  voice  became  hushed  there  followed 
a  solemn  silence  that  might  be  felt,  while  the  congregation  seemed 
unwilling  to  let  their  attention  be  released  from  the  infiuence  of  a 
mind  so  commanding  in  its  power,  so  rousing  in  its  appeals,  and 
so  majestic  in  its  kindest  sympathies. 

While  a  collection  took  place  after  service  for  the  village  library 
and  schools,  Beatrice  observed  the  glitter  of  gold  in  the  stranger's 
hand,  as  he  clandestinely  dropped  in  his  contribution,  and  soon 
after  he  followed,  with  an  air  of  thoughtful  gravity,  when  the 
congregation  slowly  dispersed.  They  streamed  out  from  the 
church  without  looking  up  or  speaking,  for  each  individual  was 
impressed  by  the  venerable  Bishop's  sacred  admonitions,  so  that 
they  felt  a  newly-awakened  consciousness  how  awfiil  is  life,  with 
its  responsibilities,  its  fears,  and  even  its  hopes,  and  'what  a 
mystery  to  man  is  man.' 

Lady    Edith    and   Beatrice  were  exchanging  recollections  of 
much  in  the  sermon,  by  which  they  had  been  peculiarly  interested, 
in  explanation  of  those  venerable  certaixitie&  '^YtiOcL  ^«<)  Vs^^ 
never  to  forget,  when  their  lingering  ihoTi^\^  i\«^'&^€t^Q'^^- 
taken  by  the  stranger,  who  politely  opened,  ^e  OkvkcOki*^  ^"^ 
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to  l^t  them  pass,  and,  bowing  with  the  easy  self-importance  of  one 
accustomed  always  to  be  cordially  welcomed,  he  said : — 

*  May  I  be  permitted,  Lady  Edith,  to  escort  you  towards  home  ? 
Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  consider  mine  a  case  of  Popish  aggression, 
though  this  has  been,  in  fact,  my  first  appearance  within  any 
Protestant  church — not,  I  hope,  my  last.  You  must  have  perceived 
that  the  senrice  was  new  to  me,  and,  shall  I  add,  very  interesting. 
The  majestic  simplicity  of  an  intellectual  service,  unaccompanied 
by  incense,  images,  pantomime,  and  repetitions,  was  new  to  one 
like  myself,  long  accustomed  to  Italian .  Cathedrals,  and  long 
wearied  of  Italian  mummeries,  where  I  never  heard  any  preacher 
fit  to  dot  the  Cb,  or  stroke  the  ^'s  of  our  venerable  friend  to-day.' 

'  Yon  are  lately  from  abroad  ? '  asked  Lady  Edith,  with  polite 
curiosity. 

*  Yes !  I  arrived  by  a  most  romantic  conveyance  last  week — 
the  mail-gig,'  replied  the  incognito,  with  a  humorous  glance  to 
Beatrice.  ^  But,'  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  frankness,  and 
of  some  gravity, '  my  motives  in  going  to  church  were  not  so  serious 
as  my  feelings  in  coming  away.  Let  me  acknowledge  that,  having 
been  disgusted  at  Rome  lately  by  the  fooleries  of  a  monastic 
establishment  into  which  I  was  inveigled,  and  with  all  the  frirolous 
baubles  and  purchased  indulgences  ofiered  me  if  I  would  become  a 
superstitious  devotee,  I  have  found  that  the  best  cure  for  Bomanism 
is  a  residence  at  Borne.' 

*  No  wonder ! '  observed  Lady  Edith :  *  a  Papist  buying  absolu- 
tions might  well  say,  ^^  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  conscience,"  and 
there  are  very  few  people  who  do,  after  they  have  begun  to  buy 
pardons  for  their  sins  as  they  would  buy  envelopes  for  their  letters.' 

'At  Bome  infidelity  abounds  even  more  than  Popery,'  added  the 
stranger.  *  In  my  present  state  of  mind,  with  every  confidence  in 
religion  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  my  first  visit  to  a  Protestant 
church  to-day  has  shown  me  how  reason  and  intellect  may  be 
united  with  a  dignified  simplicity  in  devotion,  worthy  of  man  and 
his  Maker.  This  may,  therefore,  be  the  most  fortunate  day  of  my 
life,  which  has  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
many  yet  happier  hours  for  me  might  follow  if  you  will  allow  of  my 
improving  our  introduction  into  an  intimacy.' 

'But,'    replied  Lady  Edith,  looking  round   with   astonished 
though  good-humored  perplexity,  at  her  free  and  easy  companion, 
'  there  has  been  no  introduction  yet,  and  I  cultivate  no  acquaint- 
ances  except  those  introduced  to  me  by  mutual  ix\<eDL(^* 
'  Quite  right  I  I  ^all  bring  my  tesdmoi^fi^  -^irnXj^  \A-moxtv« , 
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Lord  Eagletcaim,  wlio  knows  fJl  the  world,  knows  eren  me ! ' 
replied  the  stranger,  hamoroosly.  'Meanwhile,  as  nothing  on 
earth  is  so  awkward  as  the  sound  of  one's  own  name,  and  as  I  am 
the  very  shyest  of  mortals,  pray  let  me  continue  for  to-day,  '*  The 
Great  IJnlmown,"  or  shall  I  call  myself,  if  you  insist  on  a  name, 
Mr.  Cornelius  O'Brien?  In  my  own  boyhood,  years  ago,  I 
delighted  to  make  acquaintances,  just  like  running  against  a  posfc, 
by  accident.  My  chief  pleasure  was  to  read  about  handsome, 
romantio-lookisg  incognitos,  and  I  have  a  whim  of  being  one 
myself  n6w  I ' 

'Then,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  much  diverted  at  seeing  a  young 
man  eyidently  on  such  good  terms  with  the  worldj  himsdf,  and 
everybody,  '  I  must,  for  one  day,  be  very  unfastidious,  and  endure 
a  companion  whose  name  is  never  heard.  You  seem  quite  on  the 
model  of  MalvoHo,  "  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike." ' 

^  Precisdy !    There  is  an  air  of  mystery  in  my  nameless  state 

to-day  quite  enchanting.    I  am  the  lost  Pleiad,'  said  the  stranger, 

.  assuming  a  lamentable  tone ;  '  an  interloping  stranger !  I  am  just 

not  ugly,  and  just  not  mad ;  yet,  believe  me,  I  keep  a  gig,  and  am 

quite  respectable ! ' 

'  Tou  look  so,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  wil^  a  sly  glance  at  the 
stranger's  rather  weather-beaten  shooting  dress;  'people  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  are  seen  to  great  advantage.' 

'  I  have  been  reforming  my  tailor's  bill,'  said  the  incognito, 
looking  himself  over  with  a  laugh  of  good-humored  hilarity,  and 
then  smiling  to  Beatrice,  as  if  sure  of  her  sympathy  in  being  so 
attacked  by  Lady  Edith.  'You  do  not  admire  my  costume!  I 
never  wished  you  to  admire  it.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  any  one 
did.  People  will  invariably  admire  me,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do  to 
prevrat  them,  but  to-day  I  really  do  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
succeeded  in  being  hideous.' 

'  Wonderfully,  if  that  be  your  object,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  slily. 
'  We  thought  your  costume  was  in  the  newest  foshion,  being  as 
ignorant  in  my  cottage-home  of  all  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
dress  or  politics  of  the  great  world,  as  a  country  Post-Office.' 

'  Then  you  have  made  a  great  hit  1y>-day !  I  am  a  living  Court 
Circular  and  Gazetteer.  I  am  "Our  own  Correctpondent "  to  the 
*'  Morning  Post,"  and  forst  cousin,  five  times  removed,  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Lords  in  W^ting.' 

'  How  particularly  condescending  in  you,  then,  to  notloe  u&,«s^ 

BtUl  more  to  enlighten  me  with  your  ^penioT  \n&nTfA>s^<^^^  ^e^^^ 

Ladjr  Edith,  more  and  more  amused  at  Ibba  wjsA.  W3t'^ac^  ^1  '^^t 


t»  IM  A«M  pM*,  Md^  bvwtm  wiA  Oc  (Mf  «d 

'  Har  I  U  pctwUed.  Ladj  Edilh,  to  ucMt 
fi#  Ml,  I  mirmt  Jtn,  tmadci  MiDe  ■  caw  ot 
llw«|^  tU*  W  b^  in  bet,  mj  Itnt  ipp 
frolMtoMebonA— flM,IIioi»,m7tart.  Tm 
(hM  |]MWrtM*»iiMV  tt,iat,mA,Aaaim 
TIm  tBi^tMU  rfaqilidt)'  of  an  iatcllwtiul  tn 
hf  iuattm,  biMgM,  pmlominw,  and  repetitio 
UIw  fnfwV,  loflf  MCMtomed  to  Italian, Ca 
wviriMl  of  IMImi  mnmninie*,  where  I  nerer 
At  t"  <l(;t  Um  ft,  or  atruke  the  ft  of  our  leaen 

'  Km  ai*  UUlr  bom  abroad  ^ '  aiked  Lad; 
ourlo*ltr, 

'¥h[  I  arrited  by  a  mott  rornantic  cout 
ths  mti\\-if\g,'  rtpUod  the  Incognito,  with  a  I 
SMtrlM.  '  Hut,'  ha  oontlnned,  in  a  tone  of  jm 
ftfuns  gravity, '  my  motivei  io  going  to  ohnie 
im  my  li>i<lin^>  In  miming  n^ny-    Lut  nte  ackno 

t II    (li>it;iixk"l    ut    ItuTiiu    Infuljr    I)}'   the   fool 

ixliiHtlaliiiiDiit  into  which  I  wna  iiivcislod,  and  * 
liHiiMiiB  nnil  ]iiiriihuit'd  indulj^oiKBa  olfered  me  i 
iiU|>cir>litl»uii  iIdvoUiu,  I  huTo  found  that  tho  hat 
in  n  [iniiluiiuo  at  lluTiiv.' 

'NowondBil'  olnervoil  IjidjKililh;  'a Pi 
Ui'iu  mitht  wdU  aj,  "  I  noiniut  oSunt  to  Iem 
lliwu  ate  Tflry  ftw  iisoph  who  ilii,  after  tlwy  i 
IMrdoM*  tbt  their  liiii  la  thuj  voulil  bn;  anikt 

'At  Komv  liittdvliljp  abouniU  oven  ino[«  Ibiq 
>tMii|i«r.  *In  ui;  praaent  sUW  of  laiiid,  wil^ 
rtliittott  ihakcn  lu  ita  *iir j  oentrv,  my  SaH  t, 
churvh  tt)>dii]r  hu  ahowii  u«  how  roma 
wiM.  with  a  itigniUvd  ainiaivit;  in  <)wrat» 
hUUakw.  'rhi>m.Y,thcrcf.>iv.b«tlMilt> 
llAi,  whiik  hi*  Ua  lh«  KxinilitioailOM  OS 
■tuiji  yA  higt|>t*i  huurt  Ivv  nio  migkl  Ml^^ 
iM^tti^  MM  fntA<dtt»ii<4  into  an  iitf^^y 


iaflM«Mi«r4tW*iUK0K.«i  taWiO^     ^ 
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companion's  manner.    *  Pray  give  us  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
character  and  prospects  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon.' 

*  Certainly,  I  am  bom  with  a  remarkable  facility  for  doing 
everything  useless,  therefore  you  have  hit  off  what  will  exactly 
suit  my  genius/ 

To  Beatrice,  the  stranger'?  rallying,  gentlemanlike  self-confi- 
dence, was,  beyond  measure,  amusing ;  while  she  grew  more  and 
more  convinced  that  he  held  no  ordinary  position  in  society.  There 
waf  an  air  of  high  hereditary  distinction,  almost  of  hauteur,  in  the 
habitual  expression  of  his  consequential-looking  features,  but  so 
qualified  by  the  sportive  vivacity  of  his  manner,  that  his  unadulte- 
rated nonsense  was  piquante  and  pleasing  in  the  extreme,  while 
she  became  delighted  to  see  Lady  Edith  restored  to  some  of  her 
former  vivacity,  by  this  rencontre  with  one  so  odd  and  original. 

'  Now,'  continued  the  stranger,  '  every  man  has  onfe  subject  on 
which  he  excels,  and  my  forte  at  present,  being  so  lately  returned 
from  abroad,  and  speaking  several  dozen  of  languages  with  ease, 
is  to  enlighten  people  on  foreign  politics,  you  understand.  Do  I 
make  myself  quite  intelligible  ? ' 

'  Perfectly  so ;  but  this  is  not  a  subject  on  which  I  bestow  much 
thought.  One  must,  in  this  wide  world,  remain  ignorant  of  some- 
thing,' answered  Lady  Edith.  *  My  little  pittance  of  mind  cannot 
embrace  the  whole  universe  of  knowledge,  therefore  I  do  not 
often  trouble  myself  with  the  affairs  of  all  nations.  Foreigners 
know  best  themselves  how  they  wish  to  be  governed,  and  will  not 
consult  my  wisdom.' 

'  Though  you  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  them,' 
replied  the  stranger  jestingly;  'I  am,  myself,  a  perfect  fanatic  in 
politics ;  and  have  an  undeveloped  genius  which  will  one  day  fit 
me  to  be  prime  minister — or,  at  least,  a  clerk  at  the  Admiralty.'    . 

'  Since  you  have  such  a  blaze  of  intellect,  you  should  offer  your- 
self as  tutor  to  the  royal  children,'  said  Lady  Edith.  '  You  may 
give  us  a  little  sensible  nonsense  now  concerning  the  elections,  and 
tell  us  a  few  state  secrets  about  our  political  affairs.  It  is  months 
since  I  have  seen  a  real  live  politician.' 

<  Do  you  prefer  the  melancholy  agricultural-distress  line,  or  the 
glut  of  gold- vein  ?  '  asked  the  stranger.  <  Some  people  say  that 
England's  prosperity  is  all  fictitious,  but  certainly  the  prevalence 
of  fictitious  prosperity  now  is  quite  startling.  Shops  are  enlarged, 
rents  are  rising,  merchants  are  bujring  estates,  customers  are 
spending  extraraganHj,  and  even  rail-Toada  ate  occ,moii»\l'^  i^M^ug 
a  half  per  cent  dividend !    If  "we  suffer  a  fe\?  mot«  «vw^  1«m*  ^^ 
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fictitious  prosperity,  it  will  be  vastly  agreeable !    I  shall  certainly 
call  for  a  Da  Capo  and  sit  down  to  enjoy  it ! ' 

'Yon  have  stndied  the  deepest  depths  of  political  economy,  I 
perceiye  I  * 

'  No  one  has  erer  yet  measored  my  depth.  I  am  at  the  bottom 
of  eyery  art  and  science,  from  thimble-rig  to  political  economy.  I 
can  remember  or  forget  anything  on  the  shortest  notice,  as  it  suits 
me;  and  am  determined  to  know  nothing  in  life  bnt  what  is 
pleasant.  My  next  publication  shall  be  an  octavo  volume,  to  show 
how  the  poor  can  be  made  to  feel  happier  than  the  rich,  ahd  to 
keep  their  carriages.  I  have  invented  a  machine  for  grinding  old 
people  yonng  again,  and  I  conld  even  stand  being  examined  for  a 
commission  in  the  guards,  though  that  is  now  a  next  to  impossible 
ordeal.  My  cousin.  Jack  Dawson,  was  desired  to  turn  John  Oilpin 
into  Gh*eek  iambics,  and  to  recapitulate  according  to  their  ages  the 
names  of  Queen  Ann's  thirteen  children  who  died  infants :  he  had 
to  ten  what  year  Priam  was  bom,  and  who  were  all  the  prime 
ministers  in  Europe  coeval  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.' 

'  That  signifies  littie  to  any  mortal  now  alive,  certainly ;  and,  I 
dare  say,  very  few  of  the  heroes  at  "Waterloo  could  have  answered,' 
observed  Lady  Edith.  *  Young  people's  intellects  are  all  anni- 
hilated by  excessive  cramming,  and  I  almost  think  too  littie  learning 
better  than  too  much.  I  knew  one  young  officec  who  fought  like 
a  lion,  and  was  the  most  original  ^itertaining  observer  of  life  and 
manners  in  the  world,  yet,  when  asked  if  England  were  ever  con- 
quered by  a  foreign  foe,  he  answered  with  admirable  correctness, 
"  Yes !  by  the  Spanish  Armada." ' 

'  Some  of  these  questions  are  of  no  more  real  use  than  if  you 
were  desired  to  name  the  exact  number  of  the  Hansom  cab  in 
which  I  went  lasf  week  to  the  opera ;  and  I  do  think,  when  any 
young  candidate  is  plucked,  like  my  poor  cousin  Jack' Dawson,  a  list 
should  be  published  of  the  questions  that  extinguished  him;  At 
present,  the  examiners  can  bamboozle  any  one  and  reject  him, 
which  gives  them  a  most  arbitrary  power.  They  could  puzzle 
Babbage  in  arithmetic,  or  even  myself  in  history.' 

*You  area  perfect  Macaulay,  I  suppose?'  asked  Lady  Edith 
smiling,  *  and  ready  for  first  class  honors  in  Hume  and  Gibbon.' 

*Not  exactly.  My  favorite  historians  are  Shakespeare,  "Waverley, 
and  some  of  the  new  operas ;  Lucrezia  Borgia,  for  instance,  and 
Marie  Stuart.     Pray,'  added  the  stranger,  turning  to  Beatrice, 
*  how  do  yon  like  **  Les  Huguenots  "  ^  and  wft  '^QXi  «sl  ^mset  ^\ 
Jenny  Lind?'         - 
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'  I  never  was  at  an  opera  in  my  life/  replied  Beatrice,  blusliUig 
with  graceful  timidity  on  finding  herself  addressed;  while  the 
stranger  watched  with  clandestine  admiration  the  little  conflict  of 
shyness  and  amusement  which  brightened  her  countenance,  as  she 
added,  '  I  should.like  much  to  hear  Jenny  Lind  for  once.' 

*  Then  comfort  yourself  for  not  having  seen  her,  that  life  has 
still  something  to  show.  It  is  a  perfect  trance  of  delight  the  first 
time,  but  I  tired  even  of  her,  as  I  do  of  everybody  and  of  every- 
thing. One  goes  to  the  opera  to  bo  bored,  rather  than  stay  to  be 
bored  at  home.  If  anything  can  add  a  feather  to  the  wing  of  time 
it  is  a  help ! ' 

'  You  are  a  second  Byron,'  observed  Lady  Edith,  smiling  at  the 
disconsolate  tone  of  helpless  weariness  in  which  her  young  com- 
panion spoke. 

*  *'  Sated  abroad,  all  seen  but  nought  admired, 
The  weary  spirit  is  driv'n  to  wander  home, 
Sated  at  home,  of  wife  and  children  tired — 


-»»» 


*  No !  no !  pardon  me !  the  wife  and  children  are  a  source  of 
weariness  yet  to  come,'  interrupted  the  incognito,  stealthily  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  his  unmitigated  nonsense  in  lighting  up  the  lovely 
young  countenance  of  Beatrice  with  smiles  of  wondering  amuse- 
ment. She  looked  as  if  it  would  take  a  week  to  recover  her  gravity, 
ibr  he  was  a  new  variety  in  human  nature  to  Beatrice,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  perfectly  satiated  man  of  fashion,  with  appa- 
rently not  a  thing  to  wish  for  or  to  do,  except  talking  nonsense 
au  naturel, 

^  There  is  an  awkward  comer  in  every  man's  life,  when  he  first 
discovers,  like  me,  that  among  the  many  roads  in  life,  he  has  not 
chosen  the  best.  The  fact  is,'  he  added  pettishly,  *  that  after  wan- 
dering for  years  over  the  uncivilised  world,  I  am  a  tired  bird 
wearily  looking  for  a  quiet  perch,  and  coming  to  try  the  greatest 
of  all  varieties  to  me— staying  at  home.  I  am  actually  planning 
now  to  settle  in  Great  Britain  ! ' 

*  That  means,  probably,'  said  Lady  Edith,  *  three  months  in  this 
country,  and  the  other  nine  elsewhere !  The  habit  of  vagabondising 
abroad  \a  like  the  habit  of  taking  snuff,  which  cannot  be  left  off.' 

*•  You  are  perhaps  right.  I  must  return  occasionally  to  Florence, 

the  ** City  of  flowers";  I  must  wander  sometimes  in  the  dusky 

forests  of  Yallambrosa,  and  stroll  now  and  then  in  the  fair  gardens 

of  PratoUnOf  adorned  as  they  are  and  guarded  by  the  gigantic 

Padre  Apennino  of  antediluvian  memory,    ^W,  XYkOM^  werj- 
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thing  in  life  is  a  bore,  it  sounds  very  ^ell  to  my  romantic  eta,  the 
domestic  peace  of  a  British  home,  in  sudi  a  little  duodecimo  cotti^ 
as  that  before  us ;  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  copied  out  of  a 
young  lady's  album,  or  off  a  China  plate.' 

*  Take  care  what  you  say,  for  that  little  rose-covered  hut,  which 
you  once  visited  before,  is  mine,'  interrupted  Lady  Edith  gaily. 

*  We  shelter  our  little  home  with  ab  umbrella,  water  it  with  a 
watering  pot,  and  rake  up  the  garden  with  a  silvw  fork.' 

*  What  a  perfect  gem  it  is !  more  like  the  vision  of  a  dream  than 
a  solid  reality,'  exclaimed  the  stranger  with  unaffected  admiration. 

*  It  is  very  seldom  in  two  or  three  life-times  one  sees  anything  so 
thoroughly  pretty !  There  are  more  brilliant  bouquets  in  that  tiny 
space  than  in  the  conservatory  at  Eaglescaim,  and  the  roses  seem 
aU  to  flower  with  their  whole  hearts.  Here  you  appear  to  have 
the  usual  English  neighborhood,  iilvariably  found  in  one's  travels 
everywhere.  The  grand  dull  old  feudal  castle  such  as  Eaglescaim ; 
the  county-member  family,  like  the  M^Alpines  at  Caimgorum 
Castle ;  and  the  '*  cottage  of  gentility,"  well  worth  th^n  all.  Were 
I  transplanted  into  such  a  more  than  beautiful  home  as  yours, 
might  I  not  forget  at  last,  in  such  refined  enjoyfeaeat,  that  among 
the  brightest  flowers  in  the  garden  of  this  world  I  am  myself  only 
a  weed  ? ' 

The  young  man's  voice  became  saddened  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
countenance  for  some  moments  assumed  an  aspect  of  seriousness ; 
but  suddenly  shaking  this  off,  he  looked  laughingly  at  Beatrice, 
saying, '  I  see  a  smile  of  the  prettiest  disdain  hiding  itself  under  a 
straw-bonnet  at  this  moment,  which  is  very  distressing  to  my 
vanity.  Tou  must  not,  however,  mistake  me  for  Lord  Hate-good, 
and  become  Miss  Much-afiraid !  No :  take  the  beneflt  of  my  long 
experience,  and  believe  that  all  the  most  agreeable  Mendships  are  • 
made  as  to-day,  without  introductions,  and  that  ours  will  turn  out 
inestimable.  There  is  a  sort  of  stolen  pleasure  in  impromptu 
acquaintances,  that  gives  a  zest  of  romance  to  the  most  casual 
stranger's  society.  A  propoa  to  nothing — did  you  ladies  ever 
happen  by  chance  to  see  young  Sir  Allan  M' Alpine,  whose  property 
lies  in  this  neighborhood  ? ' 

How  strange  that  accidental  question  sounded  in  the  ear  of  Lady 
Edith,  and  yet  more  so  in  that  of  Beatrice !  Did  she  ever  see 
Allan  I  Her  own  beloved  Allan !  The  inseparable  companion  of 
her  childhood !  He  who  had  once  wished  to  devote  to  her  hia 
whole  TemBomng  life  / 
BefcxB  Beatrice  had  arranged  all  liet  t\io\x^\&  vcA  ^fi^^<^^  ^s^ 
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the  subject)  Lady  Edith  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  asked  the 
stranger  with  anxious  curiosity  in  return,  if  he  was  also  a  friend 
of  Sir  Allan's. 

*'  Oh !  most  intimate.  He  was  never  out  of  my  sight  until  this 
unlucky  whim  somehow  suggested  itself  to  him,  of  becoming  either 
a  Jesuit  priest  or  a  monk  of  La  Trappe,  taking  a  cord  and  cross 
instead  of  a  belt  and  sword.  His  mother,  you  know,  is  a  widow. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  as  no  man  could  survive  long  with  so 
tiresome  a  woman ;  and  she  would  sacrifice  her  son  to  Moloch,  if 
the  doing  so  pleased  her  favorite  cardinal.  His  sermons  are  like 
thunderbolts  from  the  pulpit,  but  in  conversation  with  ladies 
Albertini  becomes  gentle,  tender,  and  insinuating,  while  no  mortal 
woman,  old  or  young,  can  resist  so  charming  a  contrast.  Fancy 
his  majestic  voice  and  princely  appearance,  glittering  in  robca 
of  state,  with  hundreds  of  eyel  admiringly  fastened  upon  him  in 
the  pulpit,  and  then  all  the  scarlet  and  gold,  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance laid  aside  for  a  tete-d'tite  with  little  Lady  M* Alpine,  the 
most  tiresome  prattler  in  Rome,  whose  society  every  other  mortal 
avoids.  She  has  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich  for  swallowing  every 
Popish  fable,  and  there  is  no  wild  or  frantic  action  in  life  which 
she  could  not  do  to  please  her  own  particular  cardinal,  who  flatten 
and  laughs  at  her  to  his  heart's  content,  as  I  happen  to  know ! ' 

'1  wonder  at  both  Sir  Allan's  uncle  and  mother  conspiring 
against  him,'  said  Lady  Edith  in  a  tone  of  mournful  musing. 
'  Mr.  Ambrose  indeed  has  long  torn  himself  root  and  branch  firom 
every  human  tie,  and  has  no  scruple  in  tearing  up  those  of  others ; 
but  for  a  mother  to  wish  that  her  only  son  should  become  a  solitary 
unit  in  the  creation,  giving  up  all  the  dearer  connexions  of  life — 
it  is  incredible ! ' 

*  These  sly  Papists  got  hold  of  my  friend  M' Alpine  while  his 
heart  was  wrung  with  grief  for  ft  kind  uncle,  of  whom  he  used  to 
tell  me  many  interesting  anecdotes — a  very  worthy  man  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  nobody's  uncles  live  for  ever,  and  why  should  they?  Sir 
Allan  burying  himself  out  of  the  world  will  not  bring  Sir  Evan 
back  to  it !  Since  M' Alpine  took  this  Jesuitical  turn,  however, 
we  have  been  as  every  way  different  as  the  black  and  white  kings 
on  a  chess-board.  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  myself  to  avoid  his 
society,  for  these  things  are  so  catching  that  the  victims  should  be 
put  under  quarantine.  Are  you  condescending  enough  to  agree 
with  me  ?  I  see  you  are,  and  that  confirms  my  original  opinion 
ofyom  Foperiative  good  sense  *,  but  my  aAcouiiV.  q^  !&.'  M?^Y(i<^  %eema 
to  hare  brought  jou  to  what  the  Ammcttn&  c«^  ^^  ^  ^«Ad^%\ax«^^  * 
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Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  felt  secretly  so  oyerwhelmed  by  this 
perfectly  authentic  confirmation  of  their  worst  apprehensions 
respecting  Allan,  that  not  a  word  or  an  exclamation  had  escaped 
from  the  lips  of  either.  Beatrice  nevertheless  became  liyid  as 
death,  and  leaned  heavily  on  the  arm  of  her  greatly  agitated 
benefactress ;  and  still  the  rattling  stranger  rattled  carelessly  on, 
little  heeding  the  sensation  caused  by  his  eccentric  nonsense. 

*  I  believed  in  the  liquefying  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  and 
such  conjuring  tricks  once,  though  I  cannot  now  and  never  shall.' 

*The  power  of  chemistry  is  marvellous,*  replied  Lady  Edith. 
'Drawings  done  with  sensitive  ink,  that  appear  and  disappear, 
would  seem  to  any  uninstructed  peasant  quite  supernatural.' 

'Yes!*  replied  the  young  stranger;  *and  did  you  ever  see 
Monsieur  Bobin  produce  twelve  different  liquids  from  one  bottle  ? 
In  fact,,  the  priests,  when  trying  to  make  me  believe  in  winking 
pictures  and  in  solid  chapels  flying  to  Bome  through  the  air,  have 
ended — ^low  be  it .  spoken — in  making  me  believe  nothing  marvel- 
lous that  they  can  assert  about  St.  Bridget  or  St.  Dominick.  I 
fell  at  once  from  Eomanism  to  Indifferentism.  Still,  ass  as  I  am, 
I  can  bray  sensibly  enough  sometimes,  and  it  does  grieve  me  to 
think  that  this  fine  old  castle  will  so  soon  belong  to  the  monks. 
They  are  persuading  M' Alpine  that  he  should  hack  and  tear  every 
tie  of  earthly  affection,  that  he  must  overrun  this  little  village 
with  proselyting  priests,  that  he  must  give  wooden  images  instead 
of  Bibles  to  your  simple  clansmen,  and  that,  being  the  last  heir 
of  entail  to  this  property,  his  imperative  duty  is  to  restore  this 
whole  estate  to  the  Papal  Church.' 

*  I  never  give  my  opinion  upon  any  subject !  never ;  but  I  do 
say  that  monks  and  nuns  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  succeed- 
ing to  fortunes  or  estates ;  for  it  is  not  they  who  acquire  them, 
but  the  foreign  priest  to  whom  they  are  no  relations  but  blinded 
slaves,*  said  Lady  Edith.  *  If  what  you  say  be  true  of  Sir  Allan, 
he  has  sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  Pope.  Clanmarina  is  no 
more  his  property  than  it  is  mine ;  for  Father  Eustace  will  leave 
not  a  feather  unplucked  from  his  wing.' 

*The  priests  know  M' Alpine's  value  to  a  shilling,  and  well  have 
they  laid  the  trap,*  replied  the  stranger  in  a  tone  of  bitter  satire. 
*  I  saw,  during  my  farewell  visit  to  M*  Alpine,  who  always  was  one 
degree  too  good  for  this  world,  a  plan  before  him  of  the  gorgeous 
chapel  to  be  built  here  for  Presbyterian  Papists,  soon  and  certainbj 
to  he  conrerted  by  fair  means  or  by  \ei7  io\j\  oxvr&,  Tas^  ^«t^ 
ttjing'  to  persuade  him  that  it  -would  \>e  «k  s«i  Vi  xaart^  ^\S!l^ 
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cbarmin^  young  girl — a  perfect  vision  of  fliusHn,  lace,  ringlets, 
and  blue  ribbons,  with  whom  M' Alpine  as  an  almost  boy  had 
exchanged  bouquets  and  vows  of  constancy,  aind  had  finally 
deposited  his  heart  before  leaving  home.  I  am  told  he  wan  rather 
obstinate  with  the  monkish  uncle  upon  that  point. 

* "  They  had  lived  and  loved  together, 
Through  many  changing  years ; 
They  had  smiled  each  other's  smiles, 
And  wept  each  other's  tears ! "  ' 

liady  Edith  suppressed  a  groan  of  anguish,  and  clawed  more 
closely  to  her  side  the  arm  of  Beatrice  which  quivered  with  emo- 
tion, but  she  articulated  a  few  words  to  encourage  her  communica- 
tive companion  in  his  heedless  volubility,  while  he  little  guessed 
the  powerf\il  sensations  of  grief  and  astonishment  whidi  Mi  words 
were  creating,'  and  which  rushed  like  a  stormy  wind  IJirough  the 
agitated  mind  of  Beatrice,  prostrating  in  sorrowM  desolation 
every  hope  that  was  dearest  to  her  in  life. 

*  In  no  foreign  cathedral,  full  of  paintings,  music,  and  perfumes, 
did  I  ever  feel  my  own  mind  so  healthily  ventilated,  or  so  brightly  • 
illuminated  with  the  clear  daylight  of  truth,  so  called  into  vivM 
action,  or  so  seriouisly  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  immor- 
tality, as  by  the  quiet  intellectual  service  to-day,  not  directed  to 
my  bodily  senses  but  to  my  invisible  soul ; '  continued  the  stranger 
in  a  tone  of  reflection  that  became  him  well.  *  Your  worthy  Bishop 
announced  his  attention  to  receive  at  the  school-room  to-morrow 
those  of  the  congregation  who  .wish  to  hear  some  discussions  re- 
specting my  own  Romish  Church— or  let  me  rather  say  the  Church 
to  which  my  family  belong — for  I  scarcely  dare  assert  that,  in  my 
careless  way  of  thinking,  I  belong  to  any  church  : 

*  '*  I  have  oast  oS  the  clue  of  this  world's  maze, 
And,  like  au  idiot,  let  my  boat  adrift 
Above  the  waterfall "  ; 

nevertheless,  I  shall  do  myself  the  justice  to  hear  what  so  gifted 
and  good  a  man  as  your  Bishop  has  to  say.  No  one  would  be  less 
willing  than  myself  to  be  left  behind,  like  an  old  hound,  when  the 
field  is  mustered.' 

The  young  sportsman  gracefully  lifted  his  hat  above  his  head, 

with  a  farewell  look  of  polite  admiration  at  Beatrice,  and  stood 

with  it  in  his  hamd  until  both  ladies,  their  thoughts  fidl  of  grief 

for  Allan,  wished  him  a  cordial  but  agitated  ttt£«^c&\V,«.TL<S^c^J^\^^ 

Jj'ttle  white  gate  that  led  into  the  gaideii,\3^ft^  ^oMLxnadl^  ^wiS^^^ 
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TheM  appearkt  an  inimitable  grace  in  the  young  stranger's  moft 

ordinary  bow,  while  the  expression  on  his  &ce  was  a  tesselated 

mixtofe  of  humor  and  respect ;  bat  it  was  scarcely  observed  by  the 

ladies^  as  words  would  be  wasted  in  an  attempt  to  describe  what  were 

their  increased  feelings  of  anguish  the  longer  they  considered  the 

mournful  but  only  too  authentic  account  of  Allan's  most  calamitous 

perrwsioB  to  Bomanism.    It  was  no  mere  personal  grief  that  now 

caused   their  bitterest  affliction,  but  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice 

thought  on  the  loss  to  Allan  for  both  worlds,  of  all  that  could  give 

him  happiness  in  life  now,  and  hope   in  life  hereafter.     The 

tremendous  importance  attached  by  each  to  the  pure  faith  of  the 

unadult^fsted  SflK^ptores,  rendered  their  grief  on  Allan's  account 

almost  boQBdkfli,  and  the  thought  also  stung  them  to  the  very  soul 

of  that  clsep  adreicdty,  that   persecuting   ^oselytism,  doomed 

soon  to  faH  en  Olonmarina.  There  the  firmness  of  every  Protestant 

was  inefvitably  to  be  tested  by  all  the  influence  of  artiQoe,  penua- 

sion,  and  authority,  so  that  Lfidy  Edith  felt  as  if  all  hw  labor  of 

years  to  enlighten  those  who  would  be  enlightened  had   been 

bestowed  on  a  mere  phantom  of  hope.    It  appeand  to  Beatrice  a 

fHghtfiil  dream  that  Allan — her  own  beloved  AUaiH-should  be  the 

person  whose  influence   over  Clanmarina  hereafter  Lady  Edith 

would  most  have  to  fear,  and  whose  altered  principles  must  render 

him  an  aHen  to  her  own  confidence  and  affection,  and  a  willing 

victim  to  that  delusive  superstition  by  which  body  and  soul  are 

confiscated  as  slaves  to  the  will  of  another,  extinguishing  even  the 

high  and  holy  privilege  of  thought. — 

**Ti8aba8e 
Abandonment  of  reasoa,  to  resign 
Our  riffht  of  thought^oor  last  an4  only  place 
Of  i«fage ;  this  at  leaat  shall  still  be  mine.*— Bymoir. 


CHAPTER      XVIII. 

*  TliQs  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill, 
,  Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  o-wn  crooked  win ; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied. 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  their  guide.'       Ciowpui. 

Whsm  Beatrice  thought  over  all  that  had  been  revealed  respecting 
Allan,  she  felt  as  if  suffering  in  a  painful  ttwicft  tiom^^Si^  ^% 
eonJd  not  awaken.     Her  well-regulated  imnd.  VaA  ^X'^^^  TEkS«X 
eare/hUj  baniBbed  every  hope  connected  witVi  Xftaatf^mw^  ^^ws^Sos* 
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attachment  to  herself,  because  the  conriction  wa^  engrained  into 
her  very  being  that  the  friendless  orphan,  who  owed  life  and  all 
things  to  Sir  Evan,  could  best  show  her  gratitude  to  his  memory 
by  attending  to  what  she  belieyed  had  been  his  intentions,  that 
she  and  Allan  should  be  no  more  to  each  other  than  brother  and 
sister  friends :  but  very  bitter  tears  were  mingled  with  her  prayers 
for  one,  now  and  always  the  dearest  object  of  her  unacknowlec^g;ed 
affections.  Long  after  did  the  thought  of  his  apostacy  steal  away 
the  bloom  from  her  cheek,  the  lustre  from  her  eye,  and  the 
buoyancy  from  her  step.  In  the  simple  life  of  Beatrice  it  was  a 
great  and  most  impressive  event  next  day,  and  full  of  pleasant 
excitement,  when  she  found  herself  at  the  school-room  with  Lady 
Edith  to  meet  the  Bishop,  whose  high  strain  of  eloqnffiBiOe  on  the 
previous  day  yet  reverberated  on  her  ear  and  on  her  heart.  His 
conversation  with  Lady  Edith  and  Mr.  Clinton  was  fall  of  life  and 
without  a  thought  of  display,  abounding  in  keen  observation, 
in  chissical  elegance,  and  in  that  deep  experience  of  the  world 
and  of  mankind,  gathered  in  a  long  life  of  active  duty. 

The  Bishop's  refined  aspect  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
homely  intelligence  in  the  countenances  of  the  farmers  and 
peasants  assembled  from  afar,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  known, 
and  by  whom  he  was  most  deeply  venerated.  By  degrees  a  circle 
became  formed  beside  the  Bishop,  while  Beatrice,  glancing  round 
to  see  how  all  the  party  were  placed,  saw  in  the  most  distant 
corner  of  the  room  a  pair  of  the  brightest  eyes  in  the  world  fixed 
on  herself  with  a  look  of  unmistakeable  admiration,  which  brought 
a  scarlet  blush  to  her  cheek.  The  singular  young  stranger  of  the 
previous  day  was  evidently  crouching  out  of  sight,  as  if  conscious 
of  having  placed  himself  in  a  false  position  by  coming  at  all  to 
this  congregational  meeting  assembled  to  welcome  their  old  pastor, 
and  yet  he  was  evidently  most  anxious  not  to  lose  a  word  that 
might  fall  from  the  Bishop,  who  now  addressed  those  nearest  him, 
saying,  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  benignity — 

^You  have  often  heavd,  my  friends,  of  that  most  respectable 
individual,  **  the  oldest  inhabitant."  Perhaps  I  am  not  only  the 
oldest  in  Clanmarina,  but  in  the  kingdom,  seeing  that  more  than 
eighty-six  years  of  deep  experience  have  taught  me  its  dangers 
and  its  sorrows,  till  nothing  now  is  left  me  but  the  undying  hope 
of  a  world  to  come.  Who  does  not  often  ask  himself — ^Why  are 
we  brought  into  this  world,  and  why  are  we  taken  out  of  it  ?  Life 
is  an  awful  gift,  which  we  have  each  received,  and  must  each 
sooner  or  later  resign ;  but  mine  has  now  reached  its  latest  verge. 
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Tears  and  infirmities  tell  me  that  this  must  probably  be  my  last 
visit  to  so  distant  a  part  of  my  diocese ;  and,  before  the  grave  closes 
between  me  and  every  earthly  duty,  I  have  desired  once  more  to 
warn  yon  all  of  the  evils  and  dangers  fast  approaching  your  0¥m 
homes.  I  cannot  live  to  share  them  with  you,  but  I  would 
willingly  die  to-morrow  to  shield  you  and  all  those  I  love  from 
such  perplexities  as  are  approaching.  The  curtain  of  history  is 
>  now  rising  over  a  deep  tragedy,  in  which  every  true-hearted  Briton 
must  bear  a  part,  to  defend  or  to  lose  his  all.  An  Italian  flag  has 
been  unfurled  within  the  heart  of  our  great  metropolis,  and  bold 
defiance  bid  to  our  laws  and  religion ;  therefore  all  must  now  be 
actively  true  to  the  flag  of  old  England.  Like  Thomas  h  Becket, 
a  cardinal  asserts  in  England  .now  the  right  divine  of  Popes  to 
govern,  wrong,  and  would  have  you  build,  on  the  most  fatal  of 
quicksands,  your  hope  for  time  and  for  an  endless  eternity * 

The  stranger,  evidently  roused  to  the  deepest  interest,  now  stole 
ont  from  his  obscure  retreat,  and  noiselessly  placed  himself  close 
behind  Lady  Edith,  in  a  position  more  advantageously  to  see  and 
hear  the  venerable  old  Bishop,  whose  voice  for  one  short  moment 
faltered  with  emotion ;  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  tone  of  dignified  firmness,  till  his  eye  in  glancing 
from  face  to  face  suddenly  rested  on  the  young  stranger,  when 
with  a  start  of  evident  astonishment  he  paused,  looked  again,  and 
became  obviously  much  perplexed. 

During  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  address,  the  Bishop's  atten- 
tion seemed  again  and  again  fixed  with  wondering  interest  on  the 
distinguished-looking  young  stranger,  to  whom  at  length  he  seemed 
almost  entirely  to  direct  his  words;  for  the  incognito's  eyes 
appeared  to  exercise  the  fascination  of  a  serpent  over  all  who  once 
caught  his  brilliant  glance,  while  the  whole  expression  of  hi» 
countenance  became  instinct  with  genius  and  vivacity. 

*  It  becomes  daily  more  evident,  my  friends,'  continued  the 
Bishop,  *  from  the  silent  progress  of  Jesuitism  during  the  last  few 
years  in  this  country,  that  once  again  there  must  hereafter  be  a 
death-struggle  in  Britain  for  the  possession  of  your  Bibles  and  of 
your  consciences.  Men  who  are  indifferent  on  the  subject  will 
tell  you  that  our  ancient  adversary  the  Pope  is  now  a  mere  wan- 
dering old  priest,  obliged  lately  to  escape  from  his  own  subjects 
disguised  as  a  livery  servant,  and  who  is  yet  protected  only  by  the 
bayonets  of  a  foreign  republic ;  but  Sinbad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea 
will  very  soon  be  reacted  in  this  country,  if  we  trust  in  such 
plausible  representations.     The  Pope  seems  crippled  in  all  his 
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resources,  and  yet  never  for  centuries  has  his  power  been  so 
influential  'in  England  as  at  this  moment ;  and  the  danger  yon 
have  all  to  apprehend  is  not  from  the  open  honest  warfue  of 
soldiers  on  a  battle-field,  or  its  extent  might  be  measured  and 
avoided.  No !  it  is  the  clandestine,  the  marvellous,  but  imper- 
ceptible expansion  of  the  Jesuits  around  us  which  ought  to-be 
feared,  and  their  masquerading  manoeuvres,  while  Protestants  sleep 
on  in  a  vague  ignominious  dream  of  safety.  The  warfare  of  opin- 
ions and  principles  is  stealing  surreptitiously  into  the  family  circle 
of  many  a  husband  and  parent,  who  believes  he  has  fortified  his 
home  and  his  children  impregnably  against  Jesuitical  influence ; 
but  let  all  now  make  assurance  doubly  sure.' 

'  Right  enough ! '  muttered  the  stranger  aside  to  Lady  Edith 
and  Beatrice.  '  The  Jesuits  are  like  the  lily  of  the  yalley ;  once 
planted,  no  power  of  man  can  trace  their  progress  or  entiroly  root 
them  out.  They  grow  and  spread  in  all  directions,  silently  and 
unnoticed,  appearing  always  where  least  expected,  and  not  very 
much  wanted.' 

*  A  dean  of  our  Church  once  said,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  in  an 
under  tone,  '  &at  the  Pope,  when  weeding  his  gardett,  throws  tiie 
worst  weeds  over  our  English  wall,  and  there  are  tears  in  many  a 
family  now  which  would  sorrowfully  testify  to  their  progress.' 

*  In  Europe,'  whispered  the  stranger,  *•  there  are  more  than  a 
million  of  priests — a  Popish  militia,  thoroughly  trained  and  most 
skilfully  drilled,  with  no  other  earthly  tie  but  their  order,  who 
form  an  invisible  army,  with  which  the  Pope  is  gaining  victories 
every  day.  His  chief  energy  in  recent  times  is  directed  to  the 
wealthy  English,  who  are  entrapped  by  secret  devices,  strange 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  romance.  One  young  and  beautifid 
cousin  of  mine  is  nibbling  now  towards  the  bars  of  a  convent,  and 
I  tell  her,  if  once  she  enters  the  confessional,  such  an  insight  will 
be  gained  into  her  character  and  secret  thoughts,  that  there  will 
remain  no  limit  to  the  power  of  Father  Eustace  to  seduce  or  to 
terrify  her.  She  will,  I  greatly  fear,  break  her  mother's  heart, 
and  soon  abandon  every  divinely  appointed  duty,  to  be  employed 
in  working  dresses  for  the  priests,  and  in  making  delirious  prose- 
lytes like  herself.' 

*  Careless  men,*  continued  the  Bishop  earnestly,  *  consider  this 
a  mere  question  of  religion  for  the  clergy,  fiil\  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing  to  general  society ;  but  no !  it  is  an  attempt, 
my  friends,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  chiefly  through  female  influence, 
to  gain  in  this  country  supreme  power,  as  well  as  unliqiited  wealth. 
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This  the  Popish  priests  will  succeed  at  last  in  doing,  unless  the 
Protestant  garrison,  aware  that  they  have  adyersaries  within 
and  without,  be  each  man  at  his  post,  as  alert  to  defend  as  the 
assailants  are  to  attack.  Their  opponents  seek  not  religious 
equality,  but  political  predominancy ;  therefore  it  is  the  interest 
eyen  of  infidels  to  maintain  the  independent  dignity  of  man  as 
his  Grod  created  him,  relying,  we  Protestants  belieye,  on  the  guid- 
ance, not  of  men  or  angels,  but  of  God's  own  Spirit,  and  of  Gk>d'B 
own  Word.' 

'Very  different  from  the  frauds,  the  deceptions,  and  the  jug- 
gler's tricks  I  hare  seen  at  Borne,  to  entice  and  deceiye  wealthy 
and  weak-minded  oonyerts,'  muttered  the  stranger  indignantly 
between  his  teeth,  while  the  aged  Bishop  paused  to  recoyw  him- 
self. *  Their  slayery  becomes  worse  than  that  of  the  negroes,  for 
no  despotism  on  earth  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Popish  priest  usurping 
the  place  of  GKkL  The  Inquisition  is  in  yery  full  work  at  Bome 
eyen  now,  and  most  justly  has  it  been  called  **  The  Master-piece 
of  Satan." ' 

'Many  a  yoice  from  the  graye  will  hereafter  testify  to  that,' 
said  Lady  Edith,  thoughtfully :  *  and  the  conyents  are  little  better ! 
Those  who  practise  confession  there  haye  quite  enough  soon  to 
confess.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  Molinos,  a  Jesuit,  that,  humility  being 
the  ladder  to  heayen,  eyery  crime  a  penitent  commits,  by  humbling 
him,  forms  a  step.' 

'Think  not,  my  friends,'  continued  the  Bishop,  'that  these 
warnings  of  impending  danger  to  your  religion  are  the  produce 
of  an  oyer-anxious  mind.  You  hear  now  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  one  whose  own  work  on  earth  is  done,  but  whose  last  public 
address  to  each  and  all  of  his  former  flock  is  one  solemn  injunction. 
Were  you  to  hear  for  certain  that  the  plague  will  deyastate  this 
yillage  to-morrow,  or  that  an  inyasion  of  foreign  soldiers  is  to 
take  place  here  to-day,  or  that  an  enemy's  fleet  is  anchored  in  your 
bay,  or  that  an  earthquake  will  leyel  your  houses  to  the  ground  in 
an  hour,  still  take  courage,  for  your  eternal  all  is  not  yet  jeopar- 
dised, and  much  might  remain.  Mutual  confldence  and  affection 
would  enable  you  to  bear  the.  worst  together,  and  your  expectation 
of  being  reiinited  in  a  better  world  might  make  even  a  separation 
full  of  hope.  Let  your  deepest  fears,  then,  be  reseryed,  and  your 
most  anxious  precautions  taken  against  those  Thugs  of  Chris- 
tendom, ^0  murder  the  soul  by  steeping  it  in  crime  as  an  act  of 
deyotion.*  .j 

'Yes,'  muttered  the  stranger,  *  and  the  Smithfield  fires  are  as 
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much  a  part  of  those  peq[>l6'B  religion  as  tiie  candles  on  their 
altarSy  as  soon  as  they  can  dare  to  light  either  or  both/ 

'  There  is  a  coming  struggle  before  you,'  continued  ihe  yene- 
rable  Bishop,  *  against  a  power,  the  triumph  of  which  would  take 
from  yourselves  and  your  children  all  innocent  natural  enjoyments, 
the  gifts  of  a  beneyolent  God  to  his  own  people.  Beware  of  that 
foreign  priest  who  would  confiscate  your  very  souls  along  with 
your  bo<He8  and  minds — who  would  embezzle  your  fortunes,  de- 
stroy your  liberties,  and  who  would  induce  you  to  shut  yonzselTes 
up  in  monastic  cells,  excluding  the  light  of  day,  the  freedom  of 
thought,  the  use  of  speech,  ease  of  body,  and  refreshment  from 
sleep.  He  would  interpose  a  priest  between  you  and  the  confi* 
dence  of  your  wife,  the  obedience  of  your  children,  eyen  the  right 
to  utter  tenth  itself  if  an  evasion  would  better  serve  this  Papal 
usurpation.  My  friends,  had  our  all-powerfal  God  required  such 
wretched  automatons,  with  nothing  in  them  but  obedience,  a  set 
of  puppets,  the  wires  and  strings  all  managed  by  priests,  would 
he  not  at  once  have  formed  so  inferior  a  race  of  slaves,  rather 
'  than  giving  us  the  glorious  light  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and 
of  intellect,  bid  us  extinguish  them  all  in  the  dark  waters  of  Popish 
oblivion  ?  *  , 

*  Prodigiously  true,'  said  the  stranger,  turning  for  the  first  time 
to  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  animated  frankness.  *  In  my  own  £aiilfly, 
the  Papists  have  begun,  as  in  old  times,  their  death-bed  rob- 
beries of  the  old,  when  dying  men,  instead  of  seeing  a  piitol  held 
to  their  heads,  have  the  horrors  of  an  imaginary  purgatory  pre- 
sented to  their  terrified  imaginations.  Last  month,  when  I  was 
absent,  the  Jesuits  very  nearly  frightened  my  aged  uncle  into 
disinheriting  me.  The  conspiracy  seemed  within  five  minutes  of 
succeeding;  it  reaUy  was  neck  and  neck  between  me  and  the 
Jesuits.  The  good  old  soul  died,  pen  in  hand,  before  his  will 
was  .completely  signed ;  and  I  really  think  he  did  it  on  purpose, 
for  I  was  a  great  favorite.' 

The  countenance  of  Beatrice  became  illuminated  with  a  smile  of 
such  intellig^t  interei^,  that  the  stranger  continued  to  rattle  on  at 
a  hand-gallop^  with  his  lai^hing  eyes  fixed  on  her  smiling  features 
as  he  added,  *Now,  my  worthy  uncle  used  only  some  months 
ago  to  rave  against  the  priests,  and  tell  me  that  the  only  object 
for  which  he  would  accept  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  to  bring 
in  a<BiU  of  his  own.  It  provided  that  when  monks  and  nuna 
became  dead  to  the  world  by  taking  monastic  vows,  aU  their 
property  should  go  inmiediatcdy  t9  their  nearest  sane  relation. 
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String^t  UwB  can  alone  protect  old  men  like  my  nncle,  or 
wealthy  jonng  ladies  like  my  eonain,'  against  l>eing  TictimiMd 
by  that  red  man  from  Borne.' 

Parliament  hataig  been  recently  dissolved,  a  general  eleetion 
was  ea^peeted  tSbont  this  time  to  take  place.  Every  botongh 
and  comity  was  to  be  keenly  contested,  every  seat  die^ted; 
and  notbi^  oonld  exceed  the  excitement  produced  by.  the  tw4^ 
watchwords  of  party  feeling,  always  the  most  exciting  to  a 
Scottish  mob~<No  Popery!'  and  < Cheap  Bread!'  The  most 
vimlent  feelings  of  opposition  had  alwajrs  been  preralent  in 
Olanmarina  against  Lord  Eaglescaim's  candidate,  whoever  or 
whatever  he  might  be;  and  no  words  could  describe  the  con- 
temptmons  d^belief  with  which  the  Caimgomm  tenantry  recdred 
an  assertion  from  Father  Eustace,  that  a  candidate  was  coming 
from  alnroad,  whom  they  would  all  unanimously  support,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  nomination  from  the  steward  of  Lord  Eaglescaim. 

*  It  is  a  moral  impossibility,'  said  old  Carre  of  Daisybank. 
*How  could  the  priest  expect  us  to  believe  so  wild  and  idle  a 
report?  In  the  show  of  hands,  not  one  shall  appear  for  the 
Eaglescaim  candidate.  Who  can  this  anonymous  man  of  straw 
possibly  be  ? ' 

The  zeal  of  Fath^  Eustace  in  canvassing  could  scarcely  have 
been  exceeded  by  that  of  an  Irish  priest.  He  denounc^  by 
name  fr(»n  the  altar  all  who  did  not  promise  their  votes  to 
the  anonymous  candidate,  who  was  to  support  the  Popish  interest ; 
and  he  cursed  the  cattle,  the  potatoes,  the  families,  and  the 
relatives  of  all  who  hesitated  in  pledging  themselves  to  implicit 
obedience. 

Meetmgs  wwe  held  among  the  farmers  at  Clanmarina,  speeches 
made,  resolutions  passed,  deputations  arranged,  addresses  drawn 
up ;  and,  with  one  universal  shout  oi  applause,  they  received 
the  toast  given,  with  a  look  of  trem^dous  import — *  Success 
to  Principle  and  Protestantism!' — by  Mr.  Carre,  when  they 
mustered  in  his  farm-house,  where  he  daily  boasted  of  being 
himself  an  attached,  honest,  true-hearted,  twenty-five  shillings  in 
the  poimd  tenant  of  the  M' Alpines. 

*  A  helping  hand  to  the  Protestant  candidate,  whoever  he  be, 
exclaimed  old  Carre  eagcarly, '  and  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  Papist,  if 
he  were  my  own  son ! ' 

The  ancient  custom,  long  since  established  by  Sir  Evan,  <^ 
giving  a  tenants'  dinner  on  rent-day,  was  duly  observed  by  the 
guardians  of  Sir  Allan;   therefore,  as  in  former  and  hap^er 
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times,  clansmen,  from  every  extremity  of  the  Caimgomm  estate, 
were  seated  round  a  hospitable  board,  which  groaned  beneath 
the  weight  of  sirloins  and  saddles  of  mutton,  roimds  and  barons 
of  beef.  The  cloth  was  remored,  and  Sir  Allan's  new  fEU^tor, 
a  whimsical-looking  stranger,  who  had  the  strutting  air  of  self- 
consequence  which  seems  natural  to  little  men,  adyanced  to  say, 
in  the  most  original  style,  that  he  w  as  *  unaccustomed;  to  public 
speaking.  He  begged,  howeyer,  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
day,  their  absent  landlord,  but  not,'  Mr.  Gordon  announced, 
*  to  be  absent  long,  as  the  young  Chief  meant  to  celebrate  his 
coming  of  age,  some  weeks  hence,  among  his  own  people.' 

Loud  and  deafening  were  the  acclamations  with  which  this 
announcement  was  welcomed,  and  joy  beamed  in  eyery  honest 
fiice,  as  the  tenantry  exchanged  smiles  of  heartfelt  congratulation,  in 
the  happy  ^ospect  that  bright  days  were  again  dawning  for 
Clanmarina,  and  the  place  of  Sir  Evan  about  to  be  in  some  degree 
supplied  to  his  clansmen ;  therefore,  with  cheers  of  grateful  delight, 
the  assembled  crowd  waved  their  tall  Highland  bonnets  in  the 
air,  responding  with  their  whole  hearts  and  voices  to  the  three 
times  three,  or  nine  times  nine,  of  the  factor,  who  now  considered 
himself  a  second  Demosthenes. 

A  pause  ensued ;  for  Mr.  Gordon,  looking  ambiguously  round, 
seemed  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  continue  his  diplomatic  speeches. 
At  length,  however,  in  another  blaze  of  eloquence,  he  mentioned 
the  probability  of  a  coming  election,  and  intimated  his  belief  that 
their  young  landlord  himself  might  probably  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate,  trusting  much  to  the  long-tried  attachment  of  his 
clansmen  and  tenantry. 

Again  the  air  was  rent  with  enthusiastic  hurras,  and  loud  above 
every  voice  in  the  joyful  crowd  was  heard  that  of  old  Carre  of 
Daisybank,  exclaiming,  in  accents  of  ardent  excitement,  '  Hurra 
for  the  M' Alpine!  hurra  for  the  Protestant  Church,  and  down 
with  Popery-— down  with  the  Eaglescaim  candidate ! ' 

Every  clansman  stood  up — his  bonnet  off,  his  glass  high  in  the 
air,  his  countenance  glittering  with  enthusiasm-r-when  Mr.  Gordon, 
slightly  stammering,  now  added  in  a  deprecatory  tone,  but  trying 
to  assume  a  bold  matter-of-course  look,  *  Before  I  sit  down,  let  me 
add,  that  Mr.  Carre  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  his  toast.  The 
candidate  nominated  on  the  Eaglescairn  interest  is— is — Sir  Allan 
]^I'Alpine.' 

A  silence  of  several  minutes  ensued — a  very  perfect  silence; 
every  countenance  altered;  glances  of  astonishment  and  conster- 
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nation  were  exchanged ;  each  man  looked  to  his  neighbor  mth  an 
expression  of  anxious  distrust ;  and  old  Carre,  replacing  his  glass 
untasted  on  the  table,  and  putting  his  hat  on  his  head,  gloomily 
sat  down.  The  others  followed  his  example ;  and  not  another  drop 
of  wine  was  taken,  not  another  word  was  ^ken,  till,  at  length, 
one  l)y  one,  the  tenants  slowly  rose,  and  after  whispering  aside  in 
knots  together,  dispersed  in  mournful  dismay. 

'  It  is  as  we  feared — as  we  were  told ! '  observed  Robert  Carre 
to  his  fiither,  in  accents  of  vehement  indignation;  'and  dear 
as  the  name  of  M' Alpine  and  the  memory  of  Sir  Evan  are  to 
lis  all,  we  have  a  yet  dearer  name  and  a  yet  higher  interest 
to  serve.  The  choice  is  a  sorrowfiil  one  to  make  y  but  if  Sir 
Allan  has  really  become  a  Papist,  he  has  become  our  enemy 
— an  enemy  to  God  and  man,  who  must  be  opposed.' 

*  Little  did  I  dream  of  living  to  go  against  Sir  Evan's  fondly,' 
observed  the  old  farmer,  his  voice  quivering  with  agitation ; 
'but  if  a  burning  stake  were  on  the  hustings  for  me,  I  would 
go  there  to  support  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  the  faith  of  Holy 
Scripture.' 

*  Yes,*  replied  Robert,  manfully,  *  we  must  stand  face  to  face 
with  this  trial,  and  overcome  it,  or  be  trampled,  as  we  should  de- 
serve, under  the  toe  of  Rome.' 

At  this  moment,  Bessie  M' Ronald  appeared,  strolling  along  the 
road,  accompanied  by  Father  Eustace,  and  both  in  such  deep 
conversation  that  they  were  close  upon  the  farmer  and  his  son 
before  either  became  aware  .of  the  other's  vicinity.  Bessie  started, 
as  if  suffering  a  shock  of  electricity,  when  she  first  perceived 
her  young  lover ;  and  the  color  rushed  in  torrents  to  her  neck 
and  face,  while  she  endeavored  to  speak  in  her  usual  tone  of 
careless  good-humor,  but  her  eyes  could  not  look  up,  and  her 
voice  was  inaudible.  Not  so  Father  Eustace,  who  advanced  to 
the  old  farmer  with  a  bland  air  of  most  perfect  self-possession 
on  his  dark,  handsome  features,  saying,  'We  came  here  in  hopes 
of  meeting  you.'  Bessie  started,  and  looked  up  with  an  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  perplexity,  by  no  means  diminished  when 
the  priest  politely  added,  '  I  now  gladly  resign  my  charge ;  but 
our  young  friend  here  seemed  afraid  to  pass  your  fierce-looking 
bull,  therefore  I  volunteered  my  escort.' 

*You  were  not  always  so  timid,  Bessie,'  observed  Robert 
Carre,  with  a  searching  look  into  her  agitated  countenance. 
'I  am  more  afraid  of  a  Popish  Bull  than  of  all  the  honest 
black  cattle  in  our  Highland  meadows.     Take  m^  vtxfiL  T)L<c>r«> 
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Bessie,  and  vrhen  you  have  taken  my  band,  I  shall  be  entititod  to 
-I»x>tect  yon  from  all  the  dangers  yon  do  or  do  not  fear.' 

Bobeit  was  surprised  to  see  Bessie  hesitate  a  moment,  and  cast  a 
furtive  glanee  of  apprehension  and  doubt,  before  she  accepted  his 
arm,  towards  Father.  Eustace,  who  was  following  with  a  not- 
to-be-repnlsed  air  of  cordial  deference,  talking  to  Mr.  Carre. 
The  honest  farmer  looked  as  gloomy  as  November,  and  remained 
quite  unpropitiated  by  all  the  judicious  compliments  of  Father 
Eustace,  who,  in  a  tone  of  friendly  good-fellowship,  admired  his 
favorite  bullocks  fattening  for  the  cattle-show,  and  prophesied,  like 
a  Delphic  oracle,  that  they  were  sure  to  gain  a  prize.  Still,  the 
worthy  agriculturist,  wrapped  in  ill-humor  and  in  a  dreadnought 
great-coat,  continued  inaccessible,  while  Father  Eustace,  a  first- 
rate  comedian,  persevered  in  looking  most  provokingly  pleased,  as 
if  old  Carre  had  given  him  precisely  the  reception  he  wished,  and 
exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  and  desired ;  while,  with  never- 
wearying  assiduity,  the  persevering  priest,  though  his  efforts  at 
conciliation  were  a  signal  failure,  talked  of  overgrown  pigs  imd 
gigantic  turnips,  discussed  Lord  Zona's  pack  of  fox-hounds,  and 
described  many  of  their  recent  marvellous  exploits,  with  the  hair- 
breadth escapes,  by  hedge  and  ditch,  of  the  riders  who  followed 
them,  but  without  any  success  in  smoothing  the  ruffled  feathers  of 
Mr.  Carre's  temper. 

On  arriving  at  Daisybank,  Father  Eustace  complained  of 
such  extreme  Bsttigue,  that  old  Carre,  a  perfect  despot  in  his 
own  home,  after  a  short  but  sharp  struggle  between  his  natural 
hospitality  and  his  natural  horror  of  a  Popish  priest,  at  length, 
with  surly  civiUty,  asked  him  to  enter,  and  ordered  up  his  home- 
made cheese  and  beer  to  refresh  the  weary  guest.  The  good 
farmer's  £iivorite  Newfoundland  dog  made  a  strong  demonstration 
against  this  Popish  aggression,  by  various  short,  sharp  barks, 
followed  by  a  prolonged  and  very  ominous  growl,  as  if  prepa- 
ratory to  a  more  furious  onfiet.  This  his  master  prevented  by 
calling  him  off,  when,  after  a  cautious  and  very  suspicions  in- 
Bpectiom  of  the  intruder,  Ponto  stretched  out  his  noble  limbs  at 
Mr.  Carre's  feet,  as  if  to  protect  him,  while  turning  his  canine 
eyes,  flashing  defiance,  on  Father  Eustace,  who  looked  unalter- 
ably pleased,  happy,  and  affable,  while,  with  an  almost  jovial 
air,  he  sat  down  to  the  only  meal  that  had  ever  been  given  with  a 
grudge  at  J>ai8ybank. 
It  wBa  iamB  rerj  soon  for  Eesde  V>  TOiVtixn.  \\0T&ft\  V^OL^t^W^ 
Aet  jrouagloYeTf  leaving  his  fatbct  to  «i6t  t\i^  TxwnSiasi^  \w3fi^.\ft 
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the  moBi  comj^aiMiit  of  guests,  gladly  escorted  her  back,  and 
observed,  villi  deiight,  that  no  sooner  was  Bessie  beyond  reach 
of  the  priest* 8  eye,  than  she  became  nearly  the  same  animated, 
happy,  intelligent,  and  affectionate  girl  who  had  so  long  con- 
tinned  tilie  object  of  his  honest  and  devoted  attachment.  They 
spoke  now  <^  phms  for  the  future,  with  many  a  gay  jest  and 
joyous  anticipation,  while  Bessie's  countenance  was  Ml  of  arch 
but  bashful  pleasure.  Every  hope  of  Robert's  future  life  was 
gilded  by  the  prospect  of  being  united  to  his  first  and  only  love, 
as  much  in  prmciple  as  in  feeling,  as  much  in  the  prospects  of 
a  better  lifb,  as  in  the  joys  of  that  which  seemed  now  before 
them.  Hoots  appeared  Uke  nothing  to  lovers  so  unboundedly 
happy,  and  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast  closing  around  the 
cottage  of  Bessie's  mother,  where  Bobert  had  stepped  in  for  'a 
single  moment,'  and  stayed  four  hours,  when  a  message  reached 
him,  brought  by  a  breathless  cow-herd,  that  his  old  father  had 
been  seized  during  dinner  with  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  lay  danger- 
ously ill  at  Daisybankj  where  no  one  was  in  the  house  but  Father 
Eustace  and  the  servants. 

*  My  father !  my  dear,  good,  excellent  father !  this  day's  work 
has  been  too  much  for  him ! '  exclaimed  Robert,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  in  deep  and  solemn  distress,  as  Bessie  tear- 
fully accompanied  her  afflicted  lover  to  the  garden  gate.  '  I  saw 
he  was  Rightfully  agitated  this  morning.  No  man  dreads  a  Popish 
aggression  more  than  he ;  and  to  meet  with  it  in  our  Chiefs  own 
family,  and  in  our  own  quiet  home,  has  been  too  much  for  his  old 
nerves.' 

Bessie  had  become  pale  as  death ;  the  words  which  fluttered 
up  to  her  lips  could  not  gain  utterance,  and  again  she  did  not 
look  up  nor  speak,  when  her  agitated  lover  bade  her  a  hasty 
but  affectionate  adieu.  Bobert  gazed  at  his  beloved  Bessie's 
altered  expression  with  astonishment,  for  her  looks  had  become 
perfectly  untranslatable  and  perplexing.  Every  vestige  of  her 
recent  cheerfulness  had  vanished ;  but  that,  of  course,  he  could 
not  wonder  at,  under  the  shock  of  his  own  affliction ;  yet  there 
seemed  a  sudden  chill  towards  himself  in  her  manner,  the  impres- 
sion of  which,  as  he  hurried  homewards,  filled  him  with  perplexity, 
and  occupied  his  thoughts  more  than  the  kind-hearted  son  could 
justify  to  himself,  when  he  considered  the  alarming  and  most 
unexpected  seizure  of  his  much-loved  father.  During  hi&  ^Ki:!v\^ 
walk  with  Bessie,  the  young  lover  lisA  ieU  «n.  "KSSMaR-^wsssfeSi^^ 
sensation  of  disappointment.     Bessie  liad  Tio\.  ^ciN<m.  ^\\Kt  ^sstts^sst 
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interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  favorite  horses,  or  in  his 
at  the  ploughing  mateh,  which  would  always  hitherto  have  lighted 
np  her  eyes  into  a  blaze  of  eager  delight,  and  she  had  decidedly 
avoided  speaking  of  the  coming  election,  thongh  he  had  wished 
to  open  his  whole  heart  to  her,  on  the  grief  with  which  he  had 
heard  of  Sir  Allan,  his  own  long-loved  landlord,  being  abont  to 
head  the  Popish  party.  Robert  let  fall  a  few  impatient  exclama- 
tions on  the  subject  while  he  proceeded.  They  fell  firom  him 
thicker  and  £ister,  as  the  thought  of  Father  Eustace's  morning 
walk  with  Bessie  forced  itself  on  his  thoughts ;  and  his  hand 
grasped  the  lock  of  Daisybank  house  before  his  composure  was 
quite  restored.  When  Robert  hurriedly  arrived  at  home,  he 
noiselessly  opened  the  door,  stole  on  tiptoe  into  his  father's  bed- 
room, and  found  old  Carre  only  half  unconscious,  but  looking 
with  vague  imbecile  perplexity  at  Father  Eustace,  who  knelt  by 
his  side,  mumbling  Latin  prayers,  in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  and 
holding  a  small  gilt  cross  to  the  lips  of  the  feeble,  unresisting 
sufferer.  Under  ordinary  circumstences,  Robert  might  have  per- 
formed some  wild  and  frantic  action  to  testify  his  indignant  rage 
at  Father  Eustace's  intrusion;  but,  overcome  by  the  grief  of 
seeing  his  own  father's  idiot  look,  he  silently  sat  down,  and  plung- 
ing his  fiEtce  into  his  hands,  burst  into  tears  of  almost  insupporteble 
anguish. 

Not  a  sound  was  in  the  room,  not  a  whisper  for  several 
minutes,  but  Father  Eustace,  having  muttered  a  Latin  benedic- 
tion at  the  bed-side,  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  Ups  of  old  Carre, 
as  if  listening  for  something  the  patient  had  replied  to  him,  and 
then,  pretending  actually  to  have  an  answer,  he  said  aloud,  in  a 
promissory  tone  of  fri^dly  interest,  *  Yes — yes !  certainly !  make 
your  mind  easy !  I  shall  return  to-morrow,  as  you  desire  it !  De- 
pend upon  seeing  me.' 

The  maid  who  stood  beside  her  master's  bed  seemed  astonished, 
for  she  had  heard  nothing,  and  the  old  man  looked  up  with  a 
strange  expression  of  terror  and  vacuity,  but  Father  Eustace  gUded 
out  of  the  house  before  Robert  could  speajs.  the  words  that  were 
rushing  in  an  angry  torrent  to  his  lips  ;  for  it  appeared  perfectly 
evident  that  his  father  was  then  utterly  incapable  of  either  forming 
a  wish,  or,  even  if  he  did,  of  expressing  it. 

'Remember,'  said  Robert  earnestly,  almost  savagely,  to  the 
attendant  maid,  '  that  man  must  never  darken  this  door  again. 
If  Father  Eustace  calls,  as  he  threatened,  send  instantly  for  me 
wherever  I  am,  and  he  shall  be  hurled  out  of  this  house ! ' 
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The  HBTfaai  gladly  assented,  and  at  these  words  a  gleam  of 
8ati8&«tio&  i^peaied  <»i  the  old  man's  &ce  for  a  moment.  He 
feeUy  h^  ont  his  hand  to  Bobert  with  a  smile  of  ai^aetion, 
and  pbinted  to  &e  large  old  Bible,  which  stood  in  its  nsoal 
plae^  but  before  ^  yonng  man  oould  bring  it  to  him  his  face  had 
relapsed  into  ill  lozmer  expression  of  vacant  idiotcy. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

'  A  knave's  a  knave  to  me  in  every  stat^ 
•   Alike  my  scorn  if  he  succeed  or  fail, 
Spoms  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail.'  Pope. 

'  ni  introduce  you.    Gentlemen  I  my  friend.*       Crabbk. 

Lady  Edith  being  one  day  about  to  visit  a  family,  ill  with  typhus 
fever,  left  Beatrice  at  home,  but  as  an  inducement  to  take  health- 
ful  exercise,  she  commissioned  her  to  visit  the  pleasure-grounds  at 
Eaglescaim,  where  a  new  gardener,  recently  come,  had  proposed  an 
occasional  exchange  of  plants.  With  buoyant  steps,  therefore,  the 
animated  young  girl  set  forth,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  small  speci- 
men of  the  newest  camellia  in  a  flower-pot,  for  which  she  was  to 
receive  a  new  scifflet  azalea  in  return. 

The  family  at  Eaglescaim  not  being  expected  home  for  some 
days,  Beatrice,  as  she  scrambled  over  the  stiles  and  crossed  the 
fields,  felt  all  the  excitement  of  a  pleasant  adventure  in  going  te 
see  what  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  magnificent  fiower- 
beds  of  Eaglescaim,  by  the  new  gardener,  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  in 
passing  near  Daisybank  she  called  to  inquire  for  old  Mr.  Carre, 
as  well  as  to  leave  a  gift  firom  Lady  Edith  of  some  peculiarly  fine 
foreign  preserves. 

Having  passed  Bobert  some  miles  before,  evidently  on  his  way 
to  Bessie's  cottage  home,  she  was  astonished,  in  a  quiet  lane  by 
the  river's,  side,  to  see  the  young  girl  herself  walking  slowly  and 
thoughtfully' beside  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  seemed  talking  to  her  with 
impressive  earnestness,  and  with  a  melo-dramatic  air  of  mystery. 
Beatrice  wished  she  could  have  recalled  Bobert  from  his  useless 
errand  to  Clanmarina,  or  otherwise  interrupted  this  ominous  con- 
ference ;  but  unable  to  devise  any  step  she  could  feel  justified  in 
taking,  she  proceeded  to  Daisybank  Farm.  There,  on  opening 
the  door,  Beatrice  was  startled,  and  beyond  all  measure  astonished, 
to  find  Father  Eustace  seated  on  the  old  farmer's  bed-side,  and 
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talking  in  a  tone  of  vehement  excitement.  The  panic-straok  maid 
was  standing  aghast  before  the  fire,  apparen%  terrified  ont  of  bar 
very  few  senses,  and  the  old  man  himself  lay  feebly  gazing  with  a 
look  of  abject  terror  at  the  priest,  who  spoke  to  him  in  tones  of 
terrible  denunciation.  Father  Eustace  held  in  his  hand  an  image 
of  St.  Joseph,  in  stucco,  and  a  very  decayed-looking  piece  of  bone,  to 
which  he  directed  old  Mr.  Carre's  almost  vacant  eye,  and  it  became 
evident  to  Beatrice  that  he  was  vehemently  exhorting  the  apparently 
dying  man  to  some  act  of  penitence  and  of  meritorious  sacrifice. 

The  old  dog,  which  was  tied  up  to  the  bed-post,  lay  growling 
defiance  at  Father  Eustace,  and  oi\  a  table  beside  the  bed,  Beatrice 
observed  a  large  sheet  of  parchment,  closely  written  over  from  top 
to  bottom.  Pen  and  ink  were  placed  conveniently  beside  it,  and 
on  the  floor  lay  a  note  which  she  quickly  picked  up  without  any 
one  of  the  deeply  absorbed  trio  becoming  conscious  of  her  presence 
This  was  a  single  line  addressed  to  Bobert  Carre  in  iL  feigned 
hand,  saying  that  it  would  be.o^the  utmost  importance  to  Beoie'B 
interest  and  happiness  if  he  could  instantly  hasten  to  meet  her  at 
home,  as  she  had  something  of  consequence  to  tell  him.  This, 
then,  had  been  part  of  a  Popish  plot,  to  get  the  attached  son  away 
from  his  father's  dying  bed !  Beatrice  paused  over  it  tor  a  moment 
in  silent  indignation,  and  then,  gliding  out  of  the  house,  she 
hurried  to  the  farm  offices.  There  she  sent  off  the  swiftest-footed 
boy  in  the  place  to  fetch  back  his  young  master,  and  imme-' 
diately  afterwards,  accompanied  by  the  honest  ploughman,  Andrew 
Murray,  whom  she  called  from  his  work,  Beatrice  noiselessly 
returned  into  the  sick  room.  Old  Mr.  Carre,  looking  completely 
idiotical,  had  a  pen  in  his  trembling  hand ;  the  paper  lay  before 
him,  and  he  was  supported  in  bed  by  the  terrified  maid,  while 
Father  Eustace,  with  an  anxious,  crafty  expression  of  countenance, 
held  his  hand.  Never  had  Beatrice  seen  so  perfect  a  picture  of 
prostration,  mental  and  bodily,  as  that  of  the  old  farmer:  gazing 
with  abject  fear  at  the  priest,  who  looked  as  threatening  as  death, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  accents  of  stem  command,  while  the  maid 
gazed  on  Father  Eustace  as  if  under  the  fsuseination  of  a  serpent ; 
for  no  one  could  be  within  the  influence  of  that  eye  and  not  feel  it. 

The  heart  of  Beatrice  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  color  rushed  into  her  face,  flooding  it  with  a  glow  of 
honest  indignation.  At  this  moment,  she  with  hurried  but  noise- 
less steps  glided  swiftly  up  to  the  bed,  and  in  an  instant  seized  the 
pen  out  of  Mr.  Carre's  hand,  then  snatching  up  the  paper,  which 
was  half-signed,  she  threw  it  to  the  stout-hearted  An^w  Murray, 
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desiring  him  to  keep  that  in  his  cnstody,  and  nerer  part  with  the 
docnment  till  he  gave  it  into  his  young  master's  own  hand. 
Beatrice,  after  tibis,,  sat  resolutely  down  to  await  the  return  of 
Rohert,  determined  not  to  leaye  Daisyhank  till  she  saw  the  old 
man  again  properly  protected  by  his  affectionate  and  most  devoted 
son.  The  &ce  of  Father  Eustace  had  become  livid  with  rage  at  this 
unexpected  defeat ;  but  the  dying  old  man  feebly  held  opt  his  hand 
to  Beatrice,  and  whispered,  ^th  a  terrified  glance  at  the  dark  and 
working  face  of  the  priest,  *  Will  he  go  away  ?  I  die  a  Protestant. 
Who  is  that  ?  What  did  he  make  me  write  ?  Is  Robert  dead  ? 
Are  the  undertakers  come  >  * 

*  All  is  right  now,'  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  kindness, 
which  reassured  the  agitated  old  man,  though  still  his  eye,  with  an 
anxious  scrutinising  gaze,  wandered  round  the  room;  < Robert 
will  be  home  soon.  I  shall  stay  here  till  he  comes.  Kow  try  to 
«leep.* 

*  Not  till  he  goes  away,*  replied  the  old  man  with  a  shudder. 
'What  did  he  give  me  the  pen  for?  Is  all  gone.^  All  lost? 
l^oor  Robert!' 

'  No !  no !  all  is  well.  Keep  your  mind  quiet,  and  that  man 
shall  never,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  return  here  again.  Try  to 
forget  him ! ' 

Old  Mr.  Can«,  with  a  look  of  devout  reverence,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  Bible,  which  stood  by  his  side  on  the  bed  ;  then,  closing 
his  languid  eyes  with  a  shudder,  he  remained  apparently  insensible, 
and  almost  feinting  with  weakness,  as  pale  and  immoveable  as  a 
corpse.  When  Robert  appeared  at  a  distance,  hunTing  with  rapid 
strides  to^^ds  home,  Father  Eustace  glided  noiselessly  as  a  ghost 
away,  and  disappeared  behind  the  offices,  where  soon  after  he  was 
followed  by  Mrs.  Lorraine,  stealing  along  like  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Robert  to  meet  Bessie  near  his  own 
home,  when  he  had  gone  to  Clanmarina  in  search  of  her,  and  the 
young  girVs  astonishment  was  not  less  when  told  of  the  summons 
which  had  taken  him  there.  She  felt  as  if  dreaming  with  he 
eyes  open,  unable  to  comprehend  the  apparent  mistake.  It  was  a 
most  unaccountable  or  a.  very  mischievous  hoax,  they  both  agreed, 
but  when  they  reached  Daisybank  together,  every  other  feeling  of 
surprise  or  perplexity  was  forgotten  in  the  storm  of  indignation 
with  which  Robert  heard,  from  Miss  Farinelli,  an  account  of  the 
recent  Papal  aggression  on  his  father's  death-bed,  when,  amid  the 
old  fanner's  m^erings  and  imbecility,  not  a  sand  seemed  now 
lingering  in  his  hour-glass. 
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When  the  dying  man  and  his  son  were  left  together,  Bobert 
strode  np  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged  lion,  in  his  angiy 
excitement  and  perplexity  respecting  Father  Eustace's  intrusion. 
Great  agitation  exhausts  the  organs  that  express  it,  so  that,  while 
quivering  in  every  joint  with  nervous  tremor  after  ^ler  rencontre 
with  Father  Eustace,  Beatrice  looked  externally  calm  as  she  took 
leave  of  Robert,  warning  him  to  be  watchful,  or  another  parchment 
might  yet  be  brought,  and  the  whole  affair  be  again  more  success- 
fully manoeuvred.  Beatrice  again  started  off  without  delay  for 
Eaglescairn,  enjoying,  as  she  thoughtfully  strolled  along  at  a 
random  pace  by  the  river's  bank,  a  cheering  view  of  the  passing 
clouds  ^tting  athwart  the  sky,  the  daisy  opening  in  the  meadow, 
the  rainbow  throwing  its  arch  above  her  head,  the  birds  warbling 
on  every  bough,  and  above  all  the  sunshine  of  her  own  happy 
thoughts  in  having  been  made  useful  to  the  dying  old  farmer  and 
his  honest-hearted  son.  When  Beatrice  entered  the  magnificent 
gardens  of  Eaglescairn,  which  she  had  very  seldom  seen,  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  the  innumerable  flowers  filled  her  with 
delighted  astonishment.  Nearly  an  acre  of  azaleas  displayed  one 
brilliant  sheet  of  white,  yellow,  and  scarlet  blossoms,  and  the 
camellias  looked  as  if  each  had  been  modelled  in  wax,  or  cut  out 
with  scissors.  Over  one  in  particular  she  bent  for  some  time  with 
enraptured  admiration,  observing  how  each  snowy  leaf  was  edged 
as  if  with  a  narrow  fringe  of  scarlet,  and  the  whole  effect  of  this 
plant  seemed  too  beautiful  even  for  natuie  herself,  without  some 
special  effort,  to  produce. 

*  You  have  seen  uglier  flowers  than  that,*  said  a  voice  close  to 
Beatrice,  which  made  her  start  and  look  up  in  astonishment, 
while  the  color  flooded  her  whole  face  with  crimson  as  she  caught 
the  observant  eye  of  a  singular-looking  old  man  who  stood  opposite 
to  her.  lie  appeared  like  a  living  caricature  more  than  like  an 
ordinary  man  made  for  the  every-day  purposes  of  life,  as  his  whole 
countenance  and  manner  were  so  laughably  grotesque.  An  uglier 
man  probably  no  one  sees  twice  in  a  life-time,  for  Madame  Do  Stael 
might  have  said  of  him  as  she  did  of  another,  that  he  abused  the 
privilege  men  have  of  being  ugly ;  yet  there  was  something  marked 
and  peculiar  in  his  aspect  and  manner  which  prl;vented  Beatrice  from 
retaining  her  flrst  impression  that  this  might  bo  Mr.  Macgregor. 
Bis  dress  was  scarcely  handsome  enough  to  be  suitable  for  a  head 
gardener  in  so  great  an  establishment,  yet  his  air  was  so  singular, 
and  80  commanding,  that  Beatrice  Ml  coii.Nm<^^  h.e  must  be 
'somebody.'  She  longed  to  ask  ixiBiiame,\>u\>^*&x^^^Hii^^^B^3u:^^<st. 
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somethiiig  that  forbads  interrogation,  for  it  had  an  indeicribable 
soupgon  of  dignity  mingled  with  its  oddity.  The  stranger  wore  a 
complete  suit  of  wonsted  tartan— even  his  wide-awake  Glengarry  cap 
was  of  the  same  nnobtrosiye  material,  his  coarse  thick  boots  had  nails 
in  them,  and  he  earned  in  his  hands  a  stick  which  seemed  rec^itly 
cut  from  the  hedge ;  yet  with  this  plainest  of  all  exteriors  Beatrice 
thought  her  ahnq^t  eompanion  eyidently  a  gentleman.  He  became 
in  her  estimation  a  very  poUte  gentleman  too,  when  he,  with  a  look 
of  snrly^good  humor,  took  oat  his  knife  and  cut  her  off  seyeral  of 
the  most  Inrilliant  roses  and  camellias,  saying,  with  a  serio-comio 
air  of  gallantry,  as  he  presented  them,  *  I  mistook  you  in  this 
garden  for  a  butterfly  enjoying  the  first  day  of  its  wings.  Here  is 
a  rose  so  fresh  and  wild,  I  shall  call  it  ^*  The  Beatrice  Farinelli." ' 

'  You  will  make  me  grow  partial  to  my  own  name  if  I  have 
such  beautiful  namesakes,'  replied  she  in  a  tone  of  good-humored 
frankness,  but  with  a  very  deep  blush  of  surprise.  Her  smile 
might  haye  supplied  the  place  of  sunshine  to  the  flowers,  when  she 
added,  'Lady  Edith  Tremorne  sent  me  here  with  this  plant  for 
Mr.  Macgregor.    Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  him  ? ' 

'  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  that  great  man  the  gardener 
myself?  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  you  had  made  a  mistake  of 
that  kind,'  said  thd*  eccentric  old  man  shortly ;  then,  holding  out  his 
hand  for  the  treasured  little  flower-pot,  he  watched  the  face  of  his 
young  companion  with  singular  earnestness.  His  features  expressed 
neither  admiration  nor  surprise,  but  the  most  intense  scrutiny,  and 
Beatrice,  confused  by  the  yery  obyious  examination  she  was  under- 
going, tried  to  seem  unconscious  of  it  by  talking  on  with  all  the 
girlish  enthusiasm  she  felt  about  the  ^endid  flowers  around, 
which  were  beyond  any  thing  she  had  eyer  eyen  imagined;  but 
stUl  a  mutinous  blush  dyed  her  face  with  scarlet.  The  conseryatory 
seemed  to  her  a  perfect  Crystal  Palace,  and  when  her  eccentric 
companion,  producing  a  key,  proposed  to  let  her  see  the  plants,  she 
niost  gladly,  though  with  much  astonishment,  accepted  the  offer, 
and  gazed  with  delighted  amazement  at  the  affluence  of  magnifi- 
cent shrubs  and  flowers  of  eyery  nation  and  cHmate  with  which 
it  was  adorned. 

'  Beautiful ! '  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  yery  bottom 
of  a  prodigious  Hly,  while  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  applied  the  epi- 
thet to  herself;  *  these  flowers  remind  one  of  Aladdin's  garden, 
where  the  flowers  were  formed  of  gems.' 

<  When  were  you  last  there  ? '  asked  the  old  ^cm^^ma:^  ^f^« 
^AJaddiu'a  Sowers  had  one  adrantage  oyei  o\u:B,\]tiaiV)ix'fe^\ia^^s^ 
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thorns,  and  lasted  for  ever.  Where  is'  there  any  thing  prodneed 
in  this  world  of  which  as  much  can  be  said  ?  I  have  long  widied 
to  see  you,  Miss  Farinelli,  and  yet  now  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart, 
we  had  never  met.' 

*  Why  ? '  asked  Beatrice,  with  very  natural  surprise,  <  what  earthly 
object  could  any  one  have  in  either  meeting  or  avoiding  me  i ' 

'  Perhaps  no  earthly  object.  Perhaps  one  of  a  for  higher  nature 
than  this  wretched  old  world  could  offer.  I  am  weary  of  tiie  whole 
farce ;  and  yet  there  is  something  for  me  to  do  before  I  nake  my 
bow  to  the  hisses  or  applauses  of  a  world  I  hate.  My  last  iie  to 
life  is  what  concerns  you !  * 

*  Concerns  me ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  coloring  and  looking  ear- 
nestly at  her  strange  companion  with  an  almost  convulsive  start  of 
astonishment  and  of  unbounded  anxiety :  '  What  can  yon  mean  ? 
There  are  so  many  things  I  wish  to  hear.  Tell  me,  oh  !  tell  me, 
if  you  know  anything  that  might  bring  me  to  the  knowledge  of 
my  relations — ^my  parents  !  * 

'  Kot  so  fast,'  replied  the  stranger,  rapidly  cutting  the  brightest 
flowers  till  he  had  formed  a  prodigious  bouquet,  *  these  flowers 
have  all  names  of  their  own,  but  you  have  none.  You  call  yourself 
Miss  Farinelli,  which  is  an  absurd  mistake.  Your  name  is  no  more 
**  Farinelli !  "  than  mine  is.    If  you  deny  that,  I  can  prove  it.* 

*  Then  I  shall  deny  it,  that  I  may  hear  your  proofs,'  answered 
Beatrice,  trjring  to  smile  and  recover  her  composure.  She  now 
glanced  with  deep  interest  at  the  countenance  of  her  companion, 
whose  voice  and  look  betrayed  a  degree  of  agitation  which  he  was 
evidently  ashamed  of,  and  anxious  to  conceal.  At  length,  in  a  tone 
of  emotion  not  to  be  controlled,  he  said  with  an  abruptness  which 
perfectly  startled  Beatrice,  *  Are  you  happy  with  Lady  Edith  ? 
Tell  me  honestly  now,  are  you  happy  in  that  sallow,  dull  Pres- 
byterian-looking hum-drummery  of  hers,  or  should  you  like 
an  entire  change  for  the  better  ?  Every  dog,  the  adage  says,  has 
its  day — ^has  it — ^has  had  it — or  will  have  it.  This  may  perhaps 
be  yours!' 

He  looked  keenly  at  Beatrice,  but  apparently  felt  so  confident  of 
his  right  to  question  her,  that  the  young  girl  seemed  as  much 
bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  if  she 
had  been  on  oath  before  a  magistrate ;  therefore,  though  frightened 
to  death  by  his  abrupt  and  almost  haughty  manner,  she  resolutely 
replied,  ^  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  to  the  kindest  of  friends,  to 
the  most  generous  benefactress  in  the  world,  and  to  a  good  Provi- 
dence  v^ho  overloads  me  with  benefits,  if  I  were  not  as  happy  and 
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satisfied  bb  I  can  eyer  be  without  finding  out  who  I  am  and  where 
I  come  from.    Can  yon,  will  you,  tell  me  all  you  know } ' 

'  Am  I  to  belie?e,  then/  said  the  stranger,  extending  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  to  Beatrice  on  the  end  of  his  garden-scissors,  *  that  you  are 
contented  to  remain  dependent  upon  one  who  can  ill  afford  such  a 
charge— whose  whole  income  might  be  put  into  a  homoeopathic  pill  ? ' 

*  My  dependence  on  Lady  Edith  has  never  been  more  painM  to 
me  than  that  of  an  only  child  on  her  mother,'  replied  Beatrice  ear- 
nestly, while  a  bright  tear  of  grateful  affection  glittered  in  her  eye. 
Her  Toice  became  low  and  tremulous,  when  she  added,  *  While  I 
continue  to  live,  breathe,  or  feel,  I  must  gratefully  love  that  best 
of  friends.  But  for  her  I  should  have  lived  a  homeless  beggar. 
Think,  then,  what  I  owe  to  Lady  Edith.' 

'  She  of  course  taught  you  all  that  sentimental  nonsense ! '  said 
the  stranger,  affecting  a  careless  tone,  but  darting  a  sharp  piercing 
glance  at  Beatrice  from  under  his  dark  commanding  eye-brows ; 
'  Lady  Edith,  whatever  she  has  omitted  to  teach  you,  has  at  least 
taught  you  gratitude  on  the  very  largest  scale.' 

*  You  mistake  Lady  Edith  entirely ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  a 
tone  of  mingled  astonishment  and  regret.  '  She  is  much  too  high- 
minded  and  generous  to  speak  of  my  obligations;  but  when 
Bishop  Herbert  confirmed  me,  he  related  what  Mr.  Clinton  had 
often  told  me  before,  the  story  of  my  not  very  long  life.  They 
alone  explained  how  much  I  owe  to  the  best  and  truest  friend  that 
any  helpless  orphan  ever  found.' 

*  "Who  says  you  ar&  an  orphan  ?  Who  can  say  that  you  have 
not  a  mother  shedding  tears  of  solitary  grief  because  her  child  is 
a  heretic  ? '  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  a  tone  of  stem  excitement, 
but  intently  watching  the  effect  of  his  words  on  Beatrice,  who 
siood  liviiy  pale,  her  lips  apart,  her  nostrils  dilated,  her  eyes 
flashing  with  eagerness.     *  What  would  you  give  to  hear  more  ? ' 

*I  would  give  up  anything  but  principle;  anything  but  my 
duty  to  God  and  to  Lady  Edith,'  answered  Beatrice,  in  accents 
of  deep  emotion ;  for  she  felt  that  much  more  than  life  was  at 
stake  now,  and  the  conversation  with  this  hard-souled  stranger 
reminded  her  of  much  that  had  formerly  passed  with  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine.    *  Tell  me  all  you  know ;  or,  at  least,  tell  me  something.' 

*  Not  while  you  are  a  Protestant !  Not  while  you  remain  under 
the  roof  of  Lady  Edith  Tremorne,'  replied  her  companion,  open- 
ing the  garden -gate,  which  they  now  reached,  for  Beatrice  to 
retire,  and  putting  into  her  trembling  hands  the  magnificent 
bouquet  he  had  cut,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  equalled  in 
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Cove&t  Garden  Market.  He  then  added,  in  a  tone  of  nuagjled 
kindness  and  authority,  'Let  me  see  yon  here  again;  at  fhiM^ 
to-morrow,  I  shall  be  in  this  garden  punctually;  but  bring  no 
one  with  you,  and  tell  no  one  with  whom  you  are  about  to  meet' 

*  I  cannot  tell  any  one  who  you  are,  as  I  do  not  know/  npfied 
Beatrice  anxiously,  and  yet  trying  to  smile.  '  Have  yon  any  par- 
ticular name  ? ' 

<  One  that  I  have,  perhaps,  no  better  right  to  bear  tiuu  yon 
have  to  yours,'  muttered  the  stranger,  with  a  degree  of  rtera  and 
sudden  agitation  that  made  Beatrice  ask  herself,  in  some  alarm, 
if  he  were  perfectly  sane ;  but  the  incognito  looked  like  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  senses  too ;  therefore,  though  greatly  Intimidated 
by  the  stranger's  beetling  eye-brows  and  gruff,  abrupt  manner, 
she  added,  in  a  rather  frightened  yoice,  '  Now,  pray  tell  me  who 
it  really  is  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  ?  I  am  dying 
to  know/ 

*  Then  you  must  die,*  replied  the  old  gentleman,  resolutely.  *  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  after  meeting  you  so  unex- 
pectedly, what  to  say,  and  what  to  leave  unsaid.  Little  do  yon 
guess  how  much  depends  on  the  decision !  That  secret  has  bm 
the  torture  of  my  existence  for  years/ 

*  Then,  why  not  tell  it  now  ? '  asked  Beatrice,  anxiously.  '  Think 
what  I  must  suffer  till  you  do.* 

'  No ! — a  thousand  times  no ! — I  shall  have  a  muzzle  on,  while 
you  remain  an  obstinate  little  heretic.  Do  you  think  such  secrets 
as  these  are  to  jump  out  at  once,  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  to 
amuse  children  ?  No  !  this  is  no  child's  play,*  said  the  stranger, 
becoming  very  serious.  ^No!  it  cannot  be  told  yet;  not,  per- 
haps, while  I  survive.  I  must  consult  Father  Eustace,  and  yon 
must  listen  to  what  he  will  say  as  if  he  spoke  in  the  name  ^ 
all  your  unknown  relations.  Come  back  to-morrow  at  the  same 
hour,  or  I  shall  put  the  cat  into  the  bag  again.' 

*  }Iay  I  bring  Lady  Edith  ? '  inquired  Beatrice.  '  And  aie  yon 
quite  sure  Lord  Eaglescairn  will  not  be  returned  ?  * 

'I  am  sure  of  nothing,  except  that  you  must  come  without 
Lady  Edith.  Let  me  see  none  of  that  school-girl  mannerism,  but 
do  as  I  bid  you !  What  objection  have  you  to  meet  Lord  Eagles- 
cairn if  he  does  arrive  ? ' 

*  "We  never  intrude  here  when  the  family  is  at  home,'  replied 
Beatrice,  with  an  amused  and  puzzled  smile.  '  But  I  could  have 
no  more  rational  objection  to  meet  Lord  Eaglescairn  than  you  to 
meet  Lady  Edith.    You  do  not  even  know  her ! ' 
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<i)o  I  not! '  muttered  the  stranger  between  bis  teetb,  before 
he  strode  hastily,  away.  '  Your  paragon  too-good-for-this-world 
friend  was  known  to  me,  once  for  all,  ages  before  yon  were  bom. 
I  hated  her  then  and  ever  since.  Well !  who  knows  what  may 
happen  next?  Take  patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards!  There  are 
worse  people  in  the  world,  after  all,  than  even  Lady  Edith/ 

'  I  think  so,'  said  Beatrice,  brightly  smiling.  *  The  only  doubt 
is,  if  there  be  any  better.' 

*  I  only  wish  Lady  Edith  woold  never  interfere  with  what  she 
considers  doing  good,  teaching  the  poor  to  read  and  write,  which 
only  makes  them  think.  Tell  Lady  Edith,  who  is  too  much  of 
the  busy-body  Lady  Bountiful  for  me,  that  I  mean  to  settle  a 
pension  of  tra  thousand  a-year  on  all  those  who  will  mind  their 
own  business.  As  Dogberry  says,  ^4et  reading  and  writing  come 
by  nature." ' 

'Tou  must  be  a  very  unpleasable  person,  not  to  be  pleased 
with  the  schools  at  Claimiarina ! '  replied  Beatrice,  smiling  as  the 
strange  stranger  turned  away,  wrapped  up  in  his  own  dignity 
and  in  his  border  plaid.  '  It  is  as  natural  for  Lady  Edith  to  do 
kind  actions,  as  for  a  ball  thrown  up  in  the  air  to  come  down 
again.  And  now  you  have  promised  to  tell  me  all  I  ask  to-morrow,' 
added  Beatrice,  in  her  most  fascinating  manner — *  At  least,  I 
suppose  you  will  promise  ? ' 

'Then  you  must  put  up  with  a  good  round  negative ;  the  less 
people  expect  in  this  odd  world  the  less  they  are  disappointed,' 
answered  he  vaguely.  'I  thought  my  heart  was  in  an  armor  of 
steel,  but  the  sight  of  you  has  made  me  more  miserable  than 
before.    I  once  fancied  it  impossible  to  be  worse. 

* "  Weary  of  all 
I  meet,  or  feel,  or  hear,  or  see,"  * 

Beatrice  had  never  before  heard  the  name  of  Lady  Edith 
mentioned  without  the  most  reverential  respect;  therefore,  she 
listened  with  indignant  astonishment  to  the  angry  sarcastic  tone 
in  which  this  oddly-mannered  stranger  spoke  of  her  beloved 
benefactress,  and  it  was  in  great  perplexity  that  she  debated  with 
herself  whether  ever  voluntarily  to  meet  him  again. 

A  sharp  struggle  was  going  on  in  her  mind,  between  curiosity 
to  know  whether  he  could  or  would  tell  her  anything  of  her  own 
origin,  and  very  deep  indignation  at  his  tone  in  mentioning  Lady 
Edith,  when,  on  turning  a  comer  of  the  lane,  Beatrice  met  a 
personage  exactly  answering  to  the  description  she  had  heard  ol 
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Mr.  Macgregor.  He  paused  as  she  was  about  to  pass^  and  fizing 
his  eyes  with  angry  astonishment  and  very  eyident  disapprolNktioB 
on  her  splendid  bouquet,  said  in  a  tone  of  surly  aamsemsiit, 
*  Who,  in  the  wide  world,  has  dared  to  cut  my  prize  caBMOtts? 
These  flowers  are  all  from  my  garden.  SeToral  of  these  wen 
intended  for  the  flower-show!  Pray,  Miss,  how  on  earth  eame 
they  here  ?  Am  I  awake,  or  dreaming  ?  Who  gave  then  to  yoUf 
Miss  FarinelU  ?  * 

<  I  wish  you  could  tell  me,  for  the  gentleman  would  mk  giye 
his  name,'  replied  Beatrice,  immediately  describing  her  reeent 
companion  in  the  garden ;  and  while  she  proceeded^  Mr.  Mae- 
gregor's  whole  countenance  changed  to  an  expression  of  the  mflit 
profound  respect,  as  he  said  in  an  accent  of  surprise,  *  That  mwt 
have  been  my  lord  himself!  I  thought,  all  along,  hk  lord- 
ship would  come  home  in  time  to  observe  his  own  Sainfs«day  to- 
morrow. If  you  wish  to  see  flowers  in  perfection.  Miss,  come  and 
see  our  chapel  decorated  for  Sunday.  I  UliTe  been  pladog  tiran 
what  would  gain  the  first  prize  in  any  flower-show  thronghonl  tiw 
world.  Tour  eyes  will  probably  never  see  such  a  sight  again.  It 
is  worth  an  old  man's  while  to  be  gardener  at  Eaglescaim,  tAsit 
my  flowers  are  put  to  so  good  a  purpose.  None  of  your  ball-roott 
bouquets  here !  * 

Beatrice  felt  perfectly  blameless  on  the  score  of  ball-rooBi 
bouquet?,  but  smilingly  passed  on,  carrying  her  own  splendid 
present;  and,  when  she  reached  home,  related  to  Lady  Edith, 
with  girlish  frankness  and' animation,  the  greater  part  of  what  had 
passed  during  her  particularly  adventurous  walk.  The  only  pnaaagft 
suppressed  was  what  she  felt  might  be  painful  to  her  benefoetress 
— ^the  comments  made  on  Lady  Edith's  own  circumstances,  and 
singular  generosity  to  herself,  a  subject  respecting  which  Beatrice 
felt  deeply,  but  spoke  little,  knowing  that  her  feelings  were  aU 
folly  understood  and  most  folly  appreciated  by  the  most  generous 
heart  in  the  world. 

'Your  account  of  Lord  Eaglescaim's  conversation  only  conflrms 
what  I  heard  yesterday,'  said  Lady  Edith,  thoughtfully,  <  that  he, 
and  his  whole  family,  have  become  frantically  eager  of  late  about 
making  converts.  Father  Eustace  asserts,  that  for  every  Protes- 
tant brought  round  to  Romanism,  the  successful  Papist  is  saved 
an  hundred  years  of  purgatory ;  therefore  now,  upon  a  principle 
of  the  merest  selfishness,  it  becomes  of  tremendous  importance  to 
carry  over  one  individual.  The  manceuvres  employed  at  present  are 
very  strange ;  but  as  for  any  attempt  of  the  Idnd  on  you,  my  dear 
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girl,  I  trust  the  fortcwB  is  impregaably  garrisoned  by  a  long  coarse 
of  Bible-readiBg  and  prayer — as  well  as  by  the  consciousness  that 
yon  are  an  iasnorted  being,  with  immortal  interests,  not  to  be 
hazarded  co  tbia  word  of  man,  bat  on  the  written  Word  of  God.' 

'Yes!  I^aales  to  my  best  of  friends,  Lady  Edith,'  replied 
Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  emotion.  '  I  used  to  think  there 
was  a  wide  gulf  between  as  and  aU  idolaters,  bat  now  even  among 
my  own  few  friends,  how  many,  of  late,  haye  been  ^isnared  into 
the  ranks  of  idol  worshippers.  It  is  a  mystery  that  I  coold  wonder 
at  foot  eror,  when  an  educated  Protestant  returns  to  the  very 
infancy  of  Pagan  religion,  by  adoring  images,  and  even  instru- 
ments of  torhffe.  Who  would  think  of  reverencing  the  knife  with 
which  his  leg  had  been  amputated  >  Tet  the  stone  that  killed 
Stephen,  or  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  cross,  are  objects  of  actual  worship 
to  the  PApists.' 

'The  infection  of  Mariolatry  once  taken,  there  seems  no  remedy 
for,  and  no  limit  to,  its  delusions,'  observed  Lady  Edith.  '  But 
there  is  no  cure  for  Romanism  like  going  to  Rome ;  and  as  you, 
Beatriee,  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  little  of  its  superstitious 
rites,  let  OS  venture  to-morrow,  as  you  are  specially  invited,  to  see 
the  Po^is^  chapel,  before  the  service  begins.  Lord  Eaglescairn 
hail  sptted  neither  pains  nor  expense  tp  show  off  Popery  there  in 
its  most  splendid  deformity ;  therefore,  you  may  now  see  aU  that 
tinsel  and  velvet,  painting,  gilding,  vestments,  perfumes,  stained 
glass,  and  mnsic  can  do  to  render  a  church  like  a  theatre.' 

*  How  different,'  answered  Beatrice,  her  bright,  intellectual  eye 
irradiated  with  animation,  *  from  the  dignified  punty  of  a  spiritual 
worship,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  at  St.  Mark's  chapel,  which 
needs  no  visible  object  of  adoration.  We  pity  the  Egyptians  for 
worshipping  bulls,  cats,  and  leeks,  and  the  South  Sea  Islanders 
for  adormg  pigs;  but  prayers  to  a  wooden  image  are  equally 
incomprehensiUe ! ' 

*  When  I  went  to  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,'  said  Lady  Edith, 
*  I  saw  some  strange  specimens  of  Popish  puerility  and  foppery. 
On  a  stone  pillar  was  hung  a  diamond  necklace,  the  gift  of  some 
devotee,  and  high  above  that  was  suspended  a  bass  violin  by 
Staduarius,  worth  £200.  Advancing  onwards,  I  reached  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary— a  large  wax  doll,  dressed  in  a  tawdry  old 
eonrt  dress,  the  petticoat  of  faded  blue  satin,  being  covered  with 
a  spangled  skirt,  such  as  yon  would  see  in  front  of  any  bo9th  at  a 
fair.  A  crown  of  gilt  paper,  and  a  wreath  of  faded  artificial 
flowers,  completed  this  lifeless  idol.    How  truly  is  Romanism  said 
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to  be  masked  heathenism ;  and  it  might  really  be  disputed  whettar 
Mahomet,  Joe  Smith,  or  the  Pope,  lis  the  greatest  impostor.' 

Beatrice  felt  an  intense  interest  when,  for  the  first  time,  ahettw 
a  Popish  chapel.    The  dim  religious  Ught,  stroggliiig  fhzoa|^ 
many  a  stained-glass  window — ^the  incessant  tintling  of  liftde 
bells— the  dressing  and  undressing  of  the  priests — the  shxine  in  t 
side  aisle,  containing,  in  a  richly-sculptured  sarcophagus  a  splen- 
didly dressed  wax  image  of  St.  Veronica — the  holy  vitaTt  with 
which  the  people  imitated  baptism  by  sprinkling  themMln*— 4he 
taU  candles  wasting  their  unavailing  light  while  edipted  bj 
sunshine — ^the  dark  box  for  secret  confession — and  the  smdkiBg 
incense,  which  seemed  to  Beatrice  as  if  it  had  some  intozioatiBg, 
mystical  effect  upon  those  who  breathed  it,  all  bore  a  marrelloDi 
resemblance  to  what  she  had  recently  read  of  the  Buddhist  super- 
stitions.   A  palm-branch,  plaited  by  the  nuns,  blessed  by  tiie 
Pope,  and  brought  home  by  Lord  Eaglescaim  from  the  Sixime 
chapel,  was  borne  round  several  times  for  reverential  contfin^h- 
tion,  though  it  seemed  to  Beatrice  merely  made  of   old  shav- 
ings.    The  embroidered  purse  of  scarlet  velvet,  handed  aboafc 
to  receive  donations,  was  very  magnificent;    and  Beatrice  fttt 
that  the  whole  was  a  solemn  pantomime,  in  which  all  the  meotil 
faculties  were  suspended,  instead  of  being  exercised — a  well-got- 
up  melodramatic  representation,  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  but  most 
prostrating  to  the  intellect.    Such  finely  adorned,  busy,  and  ftusy 
ceremonies  appeared   to    Beatrice   no    better  than  the  flowen 
and  fruit  brought  to   Cleopatra,  which  concealed  a  deadly  asp 
lurking  underneath. 

Father  Eustace,  in  his  sermon,  which  began  and  ended  with  ta 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  relatedy  on 
the  authority  of  a  living  cardinal,  how  one  of  the  saints  canonised 
in  1839,  when  he  knelt  down  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  was  seen  by  all  present  to  be  elevated  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  ground ;  how  St.  John  Joseph,  canonised  at  the  same 
time,  'had  a  halo  of  Ught  encircHng  his  head  during  prayer,' 
'  and  how  his  frequent  ravishment  from  the  earth  and  suspei^ioii 
in  the  air  was  a  well-known  occurrence ;  and  also  that  many  saw 
St.  Pacificus  raised  several  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  altar 
steps.'*  Beatrice  thought  this  a  most  useless  and  unoomfortaUe 
mark  of  preeminence,  and  beUeved  his  faculties  were  probably  sus- 
pended rather  than  his  body ;  for  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  tiU  montd. 
Lady  Edith,  shocked  at  aU  the  dangerous  fallacies  and  blasphe- 

*  Wi8eman*8  Lives,  pp.  150, 186. 
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mies  she  heard,  glanced  around,  and  saw  Mrs.  Lorraine  listening, 
her  whole  conntenance  wrapt  in  almost  delirious  excitement ;  and 
beside  her,  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  Beatrice,  sat  Bessie 
M'Bonald,  her  bright  eyes  brighter  than  ever,  and  her  whole  &ce 
in  a  glow  cf  the  most  intense  admiration. 

Scarcely  had  Beatrice  left  the  chapel  before  she  was  oyertaken 
by  the  young  sportsman  who  had,  on  a  previous  day,  accompanied 
her  from  church ;  and,  while  Lady  Edith  was  detained  behind  by 
an  old  woman,  relating  an  endless  history  of  her  rheumatism,  the 
stranger,  advancing  with  fescinating  grace,  joined  Beatrice,  who 
gave  a  half-glance  round  of  astonishment,  and  the  color  stole  into 
her  cheek  when  she  unexpectedly  found-  that  he  intended  to  escort 
her  along  the  road,  saying,  in-  a  tone  of  easy  nonehalanee,  '  Here 
I  am,  returned  on  your  hands  like  a  very  bad  shilling !  As  I 
attended  your  church  last  week,  now  you  have  returned  the  visit 
to  mine/ 

Beatrice  raised  her  eye  furtively  for  a  moment,  but  dropped  it 
again  instantly  without  speaking,  and  walked  rapidly  on. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  of  two  lovers  who  held  opposite  persuasions, 
and  would  not  marry  till  they  ^ere  of  one  mind  ? '  asked  her  com- 
panion, amused  at  the  notes  of  astonishment  he  saw  multiplying  in 
the  expressive  face  of  Beatrice.  '  They  both  argued  so  well,  that 
they  both  became  converted,  and  so  remained  as  much  apart  in 
doctrine  as  ever.  Suppose  we  try  the  same  experiment.  But  I 
see  you  are  going  to  speak !  I  yield  to  your  irresistible  arguments 
without  having  heard  them.  I  admire  all  you  are  going  to  say, 
and  quite  agree  with  you  already.' 

Beatrice  looked  up  for  half  a  second,  her  face  perfectly  scarlet 
with  astonishment  at  the  oddity  of  her  companion's  manner ;  but 
the  stranger  looked  quite  unconscious  that  he  had  said  anything  at 
all  unusual,  and  rattled  heedlessly  on,  saying,  <  Pray,  Miss  Farinelli, 
why  did  you  throw  your  bouquet  at  my  head  just  now  ? ' 

'  I  did  ? '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  utter  amazement.  *  I  have  no 
bouquet  to  throw ! ' 

'  Well !  do  not  seem  so  scandalised !  I  merely  wanted  to  see  you 
look  astonished,  and  to  find  a  pretext  to  offer  you  this.  How 
generous  I  am !  The  camellias  are  perfect,  and  the  perfume  of 
this  gardenia  delicious.  Now,  thank  me  instantly ;  for  I  never 
allow  myself  to  be  treated  with  ingratitude.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,  but  rather  peremptory,'  replied  Beatrice, 
tmiling.  *  I  have  very  seldom  had  such  flowers,  and  very  seldom 
felt  more  obliged.' 
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'  Now,  yoa  are  evidently  wisldiig  me  an  hwKbed  nflts  tf }  I 
ought  not  to  hJEtve  ventured  on  approadiing  you ;  battiw  teai|tatidi 
was  irresistible  when  I  saw  you,  like  a  wandering  Vmi^iMSSa^ 
on  the  high-road  alone,  with  no  oompanion  but  <hat  ottaQ  fnML 
I  positively  shall  not  be  driven  away  ftom  yon,  eTOt  if  iiifeiMit 
forbidding. words  or  looks.  There  is  a  moat  appn>peiflfee«ldaMK 
that  must  have  been  written  a  century  once  on  frnrpoae  teyott— 

*  **  Pray,  GMbdy ,  please  to  moderate  tbe  rancor  of  yo«r  taij^f 
Why  flash  those  sparks  of  fiiry  from  your  eyes  t  ^dd  h 

Ply  me,  try  me— prove  me  e*er  you  deay  me. 
If  you  cast  me  off  you  blast  me  never  more  to  rise." 

Say,  then,  that  I  may  remain — that  I  nuiy  see  yon  sMtf  iMtMa- 
that  you  consider  A&.  Cornelius  O'Brien,  as  I  amioaiic^  li^M^ 
at  least  an  endurable  nuisance.' 

*  I  seem  not  likely  to  be  allowed  any  choioe,'  repliad  BMiw^ 
unable  to  help  laughing ;  *  you  are  the  most  arbitrary  acqfilMaMi 
I  ever  had— except,  perhaps,  Lord  EaglescaiitL,  n^cna  I  iMilDr 
the  first  time  yesterday !    How  very  odd  he  is ! ' 

*■  Everybody  is  odd !  Hy  own  private  opinion  is  that  ]i« 
be  considered  quite  sane.  I  am  not ;  you  are  not ;  ume  flf 
lations  are.  Lord  Eaglescairn  is  my  very  eccentric  and  wegfWm 
relative^  but  nevertheless  not  so  tiresome  as  the  Dnka  <if  BondM* 
ter,'  said  the  incognito  with  a  fastidious  smile,  an^  a  laolc  iieit. 
charmingly  confidential.  '  He  even  has  the  d^porarity  of  tasta  ta  IsQ 
me  the  very  oldest  Joe  Millers,  pinches  my  elbow  to  mahs  m» 
laugh  at  the  joke ;  and  if  I  do  not  laugh,  he  aoftually  murlBriM  Hki 
a  dreadful  bore.  The  Duke  thinks  more  of  his  owm  «lk  tiMa 
Sheridan  did  of  his:  Lord  Eaglescairn  is  very  TeheHtsnfc  ttMi^ghy 
in  his  loves  and  in  his  hatreds;  time  and  the  gout  tore  jrMteii 
his  temper,  so  you  are  lucky  to  be  on  the  right  side  ai  ImgMi 
graces  now.' 

*  Are  you  sure  that  I  am  ? '  said  Beatrice — jestingly  assotaaiga 
tone  of  dignified  uncertainty.'  *  His  manner  to  me  was  verjr  alti^t 
and  very  strange.  I  am  told  his  son,  Lord  lona,  i%  if  pefi9ll% 
still  more  eccentric ! ' 

*  Only  too  true !  Now  let  us  suppose  that  Lord  EagtoaeMfiEi  hital 
you  if  he  seemed  to  do  so,  and  that  I  take  the  opposite  par^  in 
rather  liking  you  than  otherwise.  The  fact  is,  I  ahra^likssf' 
hate  in  extremes ;  but  you  must  not  mistake  me  for  a  men  fcfltter- 
brained  rattle,  or  look  puzzled  at  me,  as  if  I  were  a  eonaatam 
that  you  are  going  to  give  up.  I  mean  soon  to  be  quite  refodMd 
into  dulness.' 
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<  I  hope  not ! '  said  Beatrice  laughing,  '  I  like  people  with  some 
yein  of  oddity  in  them.' 

<  You  will  think  I  am  now  making  yon  my  father  confessor ;  hut 
the  &ct  is,  that  since  I  haTe  seen  you,  and  known  Lady  Edith,  I 
find  oat  that  there  has  long  heen  a  sort  of  good-for-nothingness 
about  my  life  that  wearies  me.  I  have  seen  the  world  on  both  sides 
now,  and  tired  of  it.  Ever  since  we  met  last,  I  have  been  in  a  state 
of  clairvoyance,  which  tells  me  that  I  shall  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
soon,  read  in^roving  books,  think  deeply,  talk  sense,  cultivate 
intelligent  society,  and  be,  through  your  means,  supremely  happy 
or  supremely  misOTable  for  life  hereafter.' 

'  Ton  would  not  easily  be  made  miserable ;  I  imagine  that  would 
be  much  too  difficult  a  task  for  any  one  to  try,'  replied  Beatrice, 
irresistibly  laughing  at  the  comic  seriousness  of  his  manner  and 
words ;  *  but  poetical  happiness  or  misery  are  in  general  veiy 
easily  created.' 

'  Ah !  you  are  mistaking  the  vivacity  of  a  heavy  heart  for  light- 
headed indifference.  You  misunderstand  me  entirely,  and  it  hurts 
my  feelings,'  said  the  lively  stranger,  afisuming  a  look  of  modest 
embarrassment.  '  I  have  thought,  dreamed,  and  talked  of  no  one 
but  you  since  first  we  met,  but  you  see  how  diffident  I  am,  and 
ought  not  to  put  me  out  of  countenance  by  such  a  look  of  in- 
credulity. We  Irish  O'Briens  cannot  endure  to  be  discouraged 
and  undervalued ! ' 

'A  very  uncommon  failing!'  replied  Beatrice  smiling;  'you 
seem  rehearsing  q>eeches  in  the  country  now,  against  a  London 
campaign,  but  you  are  as  much  thrown  away  here,  as  Kean 
would  be  in  a  bam.  What  immortal  honor  you  might  gain  on 
^the  boards  of  some  private  theatre !  That  last  attitude  would 
bring  down  a  whirlwind  of  applause.' 

*  You  think  me  affected  ?  perhaps,  too,  you  suspect  me  of  being 
insincere?  What  an  aspersion!  Such  a  cruel  misrepresentation 
from  you  might  really  make  one  seek  an  honorable  grave,'  replied 
BeatHee's  companion,  pathetically  clasping  hU  primrose  gloves 
together  \  *  then  you  would  at  least  drop  a  tear  upon  my  memory.' 

'  Yes !  and  blot  you  out  for  ever,'  said  Beatrice,  her  bright  eyes 
fl^bW*g  good-humored  defiance.  *  What  very  romantic  novels  there 
.must  be  in  your  circulating  library ! ' 

'  Very ;  I  am  sometimes  quite  dangerously  sentimental  myself. 
The  last  I  read  was  *'  Misplaced  Affections."  The  Matildas  and 
Adelines  were  all  smiles,  tears,  and  hysterics :  they  never  walked 
quietly  into  a  room ;  but  came  in  according  to  circulating-library- 
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etiquette,  bounding,  gliding,  or  springing;  and  fiiey  laMr^iA  fte 
British  poets  by  heart.  One  heroine,  reared  in  an.  InA  tiAm^ 
writes  enchanting  poetry,  plays  at  first  Agbt  on  the  piano^tai|i 
superlatively,  and  turns  out  at  last  to  til  a  BnclieBB  in  lier  oil 
right  instead  of  the  nameless  foundling  she  was  flupposed*  Bor 
very  awkward  it  would  be  not  to  know  whether  <»ifl^a  hoBoni 
parents  had  been  in  the  peerage  or  in  the  workhouse/ 

Beatrice  started,  colored  intensely,  and  became  8ilea%ii  a  sfaite 
of  Tery  obvious  embarrassment,  almost  painful  to  beHL  Hier 
companion  looked  with  astonishment  now  at  the  Tarytngealor  oa 
her  cheek,  which  went  and  came  like  waves  of  tiie  aei^  iKHaSh  hff 
whole  expression  had  changed  from  the  sparkling  riiraolty  ef  Hah 
shine  to  the  gravest  melancholy.  '  Have  I  said  anylMng  to  dillnii 
you  ? '  asked  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  very  deep  regret.  ^It  woqU 
grieve  me  beyond  expression  to  have  annoyed  you.  I^noe  1^  ftit 
met,  and  that  seems  to  my  impatience  ages  ago,  I  have  been  iriA* 
ing  constantly  to  meet  you,  to  look  on  the  same  objects  as  yet  do^ 
to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere,  to  speak  on  the  same  snbjeeli^  to 
hear  the  same  sounds,  and  to  think  the  same  thoughts ;  bii  noirt 
cannot  comprehend  what  has  agitated  you  thus.  Tell  me  if  I  Ml 
to  blame — ^tell  me  if  I  have  offended  you.  Let  me  not  go  awa^  k 
wretched  ignorance  of  my  faxdi.  Fray  do  let  us  both  for  a  mottnt 
be  serious,  and  tell  me  the  worst.' 

'  I  am  always  serious,'  said  Beatrice,  endeavoring  to  speak  cbeer- 
fully,  *■  but  you  and  I  are  both  anonymous  to  each  other,  and  yen  tie 
evidently  not  aware  who  I  am.'  In  a  tone  and  with  a  look  nerer  to  lM 
forgotten  she  added,  <  I  can  regret  nothing  tibat  placed  me  nnderfliA 
generous  k  j^dness  of  Lady  Edith  Tremorpe ;  but  without  birth,  eom- 
nexions,  or  fortune,  I  am  a  mere  castaway  rescued  from  the  oeesa.' 

'  Beatrice  Farinelli ! '  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  aceents  of 
unbounded  interest.  <How  often  have  I  heard  that  name 
pronoimced  in  tones  of  the  most  devoted  attachment  by  Sir  AUaa 
M' Alpine,  when  he  formerly  admitted  me  into  the  very  tnaer 
chamber  of  his  confidence !  Who  then  believed,  or  could  have 
imagined,  that  he  should  ever  have  been  taught  such  traasoa 
against  hu^ian  nature  as  to  give  up  his  home,  his  attachment, 
his  friends,  and  his  country,  for  the  heavy  monotony  and  heart- 
less loneliness  of  a  dungeon  in  La  Trappe,  as  rumor  says  he 
intends.  Look  at  this  beautifiil  landscape,  that  noble  residenoe, 
those  smiling  farms,  and  that  thriving  little  village !— all  to  be 
forsaken — all  rejected  by  him  on  whom  God  in  his  bounty 
bestowed  them,  for  a  lazy  cell,  a  scourge,  and  a  cowl.* 
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'I  trust  not;  as  Sir  Allan  is  announced  to  be  a  candidate  for 
Parliament/  replied  Beatrice  anxiously.  '  He  is  like  a  brother  to 
me,  and  as  a  son  to  Lady  Edith,  therefore  we  hope  yet  to  have 
him  restored  to  his  nalnral  ties,  to  his  old  friendships,  and  to  his 
actual  duties  by  this  political  movement/ 

'It  is  all  a  mere  ruse  to  blind  the  tenantry,  and  to  mislead 
himself,'  muttered  the  stranger  in  an  undertone.  '  M*  Alpine  is  too 
honest  and  truthful  for  their  purposes,  and  can  never  be  trusted  by 
his  masters  to  enter  political,  life.  No !  his  doom  is  sealed ;  his 
intellects  will  be  as  much  as  possible  degraded  by  fairy  tales  and 
visions,  which  is  the  Popish  plan  with  newly-caught  victims  who 
^  are  not  fit  for  their  deeper  schemes,  and  he  will  be  ensnared  into 
becoming  a  voluntary  victim,  shut  up  in  La  Trappe — a  trap  in 
every  sense ! ' 

'  DreadM!'  exclaimed  Beatrice,  growing  pale  with  apprehension. 
*  Can  nothing  be  done  to  rescue  him  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  ^en  you  consider  the  safe  custody  tlmi  M' Alpine 
is  in  with  his  fathomless  uncle,  Father  Ambrose.  If  any  scheme 
could  be  devised  you  are  sure  of  my  aid.  You  may  draw  a  bill  at 
sight  upon  my  exertions  to  any  amount,  and  whenever  you  wish  to 
illustrate  the  theory  of  attraction  only  summon  me  to  your  pre- 
sence. One  only  hope  remains.  Sir  Allan  had  an  attachment  in 
life  I  know,  which  equalled  in  depth  and  fervor,  he  once  assured 
me,  the  most  fabulous  imaginations  of  any  poet.  And  can  I 
wonder  at  that  feeling  now?  Were  he  to  meet  again  that  one 
individual  so  deserving  of  his  affection,  and  to  realise  all  the  hopes 
he  confided  to  me  in  his  happier  days,  could  there  be  a  doubt  that 
Sir  Allan  would  be  restored  to  himself  ?  Miss  Farinelli,  you  must 
rescue  him,  for  you  only  could  succeed ! ' 

'Impossible!  you  quite  misunderstand  the  brother-and-sister 
terms  we  are  on :  no  more  I  assure  you,'  replied  Beatrice,  becom- 
ing pale  as  death.  '  Think  of  me,  as  I  trust  Allan  has  learned 
to  do,  and  as  I  do  myself,  only  as  a  nameless  foundling.' 

'  But  in  all  else  inexpressibly  the  superior  of  others.  I  know 
that  the  name  of  M*  Alpine  is  as  old  as  any  in  Domesday  Book, 
but  what  then  ?  If  you  were  a  peeress  in  your  own  right,  as  I 
daresay  you  are,  that  could  not  make  Sir  Allan  more  devoted  than 
he  was.  AVith  the  allurement  of  such  a  home  as  he  once  promised 
himself,  my  poor  deluded  friend  might  be  recalled.  He  may  yet 
become  the  envy  of  mankind — mine  more  than  all !  But  it  matters 
not !    That  shall  not  interfere * 

The  stranger  paused,  hesitated,  and  abruptly  bowing  to  Beatrice, 
10 
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hurried  away ;  but  Lady  lESdifh  met  liim  afterin^ardB  on  thfi  road, 
talking  to  this  man,  nodding  to  tliat,  nalSL  latigiiuig  or  chttttuBg 
"with all,  the Teiy  picture  of  'good'humoredhilarity  and  of  geaienl 
urbanity,  as  plensant  and  sociable  ds  if  Im  had  iMen  Mndidafeii 
a  contested  election. 

Beatrice  proceeded  homewards  that  day^pdndering^  Imd  rs^pon- 
dering  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  rattling,  yet  ckrr^r  and  M^- 
esting  stranger  during  this  memdiUble  walk ;  and  she  edarmeed 
herself  that  he  was  as  pleasant  as  any  cme  could  be  ob  a  sbort 
acquaintance  of  only  some  hours.  Her  mind  becaMe  filled  idth 
amusing  reveries,  in  which  he  took  a  very  prominent  port,  aniihe 
felt  that  her  interest  in  him  was  of  a  tery  diiferent  Hdtoi^  '&m 
her  preference  for  Allan,  which  had  seemed  from  efa!ldh6od  a*pirt 
of  herself,  now  calmed  down  into  a  rational  and  reasonable  fitad- 
ship,  tempered  by  a  growing  suspicion  that  hiB  wsto  in  eVWE^  hope 
for  time  or  eternity  a  transformed  being.  Beatrice  was  ndt  (iUe 
to  alter  her  feelings,  like  her  dresses,  in  a  day ;  yet  cotdd  -ADaa, 
never  writing  one  line  to  his  old  friends,  be  hineself  ittitireiy 
unchanged  ?  Often  had  the  young  mind  of  Bebtriee  billlt  ''g»' 
geous  fabrics  of  coming  prosperity  to  attend  on  Bir  Allalki,  WMh 
glory  and  honor  were  to  be  lavished  upon  the  yomi^  Ohisf  ^ 
M'Alpine;  and  as  the  task  of  making  her  former  ^nqMddWi 
happy  had  never  been  to  her  or  Lady  Edith  a  difficult  dble,  lAub  ^ 
-sanguinely  hoped  to  witness  his  future  felicity,  though  She  dMi 
not  think  of  sharing  it;  but  now  all  these  bright  ho^  <m  hb 
account  had  vanished,  giving  place  to  the  most  gloomy  ci^|l!reh0n- 
sions.  A  vision  forced  itself  upon  her  thoughts,  of  Allan,  'ahrvfB 
from  a  boy  apt  to  be  in  extremes,  especially  when  he  could  saerflkie 
himself  for  others,  buried  alive,  probably,  in  the  dai^  cold  t&L  <ff 
a  monastery,  while  others  were  occupying  that  property  and  fortune 
which  the  Divine  Being  had  awarded  to  him  as  his  birthright. 

'Test'  thought  Beatrice,  mournfully  endeavoring,  though  iisi 
vain,  to  occupy  her  thoughts  with  the  every-day  occupations  of  life; 
*  if  Allan  has  indeed  fallen  under  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie— 
if  he  is  indeed  following  cunmngly  devised  fables,  we  are  not  on^ 
divided  for  this  world  but  fbr  ever.  Allan !  so  long  my  only  com- 
panion, whose  remembrance  is  entwined  with  every  fibre  of  my 
memory,  you  cannot  be  up-rooted  from  my  thoughts.  Hy  friend- 
ship for  you,  Allan,  can  only  be  extinguished  when  memory  itself 
shall  perish ;  but  our  sympatiiy  exists  no  more.' 
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^Ifl 'ttme  in  ImmaB  fomn,  that  bears'ft  kaiirt, 
A  wxetoh  I  a  villain  I  lost  to  love  and  truth  I 
!niat  can  with  stndied,  sly,  ensnaring  art* 
Itetray^Bwtiet  Bessy's  tmsaspeoting  youth ! 
IStanme  m  his  t)exjnx«d  arts  I  dissiemttling  smooth  I 
Are  hmuu:,  virtue,  consciekiee,  aU  exiled ! 
Jm  tiiaMtio  pity,  no  relentiAg  ruth ! '         B  u&ms. 

Ltoyr  SSontt^Mt  one  morning  early,  trading,  bs  irm  her  innal 
ciiirtottittt'tlMft^ottr,  ffae  Bible  and  some  other  wodra  of  intelleotaal 
ddvdticm.  BtJjgjht  scarlet  roses  irere  To^hhig  in  at  every  windoiir 
df  her  drawing^oom,  perfiiming  the  gentle  stunmer  g^ndiiidi 
rdifrerii^  withoTit  difrttn^ingliery  while 'the  eong  of  many  birds  in 
joyous  eoniBeft  resounded  gladly  among  'the  surrounding  trees. 

iMidyBdith,  iirho  delighted  to  observe  how  much  good  'pievsib 
over 'evil,  even  in  this  world,  ledked  olieerfully  up,  to>admire  and 
enjoy  so  many  "beautiful  gifte  of  Providence,  when  she  beoame 
startled  to  perceive  M' Ronald,  who  had  entered  the  :room  unob-  . 
served,  standing  before  her  as  pale  as-afiheet,  his  lips  quivering, 
tmd  vainly  attenuating  to  "speak. 

*  M'Bonald ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  half  risii^  from  her  seat, 
in  sudden  consternation,  while  Beatrice  hastily  left  her  drawing 
and  eanre  forward  with  anxious  alarm.  <Tell  me  the  worst  At 
osce,  IT  Ronald'!    What  has  happened?' 

*If  you  please,  my  lady,'  ^wdd  he,  in  accents  that  seemed  to 
tremble  with  anger  and  grief,  ^that  'foolish,  well-meaning  idiot, 
Bessie  is  below,  and  poor  l^obert  Garre.  Tins  is  a  very  difierent 
visit  ifrom  'their  last.'  The  old  man,  after  a  solemn  and  most 
sorrowM  'pause,  during  which  a  large  tear  rolled  slowly  down  hn 
time-worn  countenance,  moumfldly  added,  in  a  tone  of  smothered 
despair,  *  Two  more  'heart-broken  young  people  I  never  saw.  It 
is  all  Hrs.  Locraine'^  doing ;  but  if  any  comfort  can  be  found, 
they  have  come  to  the  right  place  no'^'  when  they  eome  to  your 
ladyship.  Tather  Eustace  has  it  all  his  own  way  now,  but  I  wish 
the  world  and  Olcuimarina  were  filled  with  better  people.' 

jLady  Edith  gazed  at  M'Ronald**8  agitated  QoxnvXxnwsLO^  '^r^^ 
'grave  "ahum,  wbicb  became  increased  rathei  tYkaxi'^axii^H^ctft^'^i^^'!^'^ 
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at  her  desire  he  ushered  in  her  two  young  faTorites.  It  seemed  hot 
a  day  since  they  had  appeared  the  happiest  betrothed  pair  whom 
she  had  ever  congratulated  on  their  joyful  prospects  of  spendiBg 
life  together  in  cheerful  industry,  integrity,  and  derotion ;  but  now 
the  wind  seemed  to  have  swept  over  all  those  honest  hopes,  those 
pleasant  anticipations,  and  they  were  gone. 

Robert  and  Bessie  entered  not  now,  as  before,  arm  in  ann,  both 
smiling  with  shy  but  conscious  felicity.  To-day,  on  the  eon(ni7, 
young  Carre,  his  cheek  pale,  his  lip  compressed,  and  hk  eyes 
flashing  with  indignation  and  sorrow,  strode  first  into  the  room. 
With  a  bow  of  the  deepest,  but  most  mournful  respect  to  Lady 
Edith,  he  then  firmly  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  glanoed 
almost  fiercely  round  at  Bessie,  who  followed  fiEdtering  in  her  step, 
and  as  if  crouching  into  nothing  with  misery.  She  looked  beau- 
tiful beyond  expression,  but  it  seemed  only  the  beauty  of  daafli ; 
for  the  joyous  light  that  used  to  dance  in  her  splendid  eyes 
quenched,  the  color  that  once  bloomed  in  her  brilliant  ehetk 
fled,  and  the  whole  of  her  figure,  expression,  and  attitude,  seemed 
like  that  of  one  doomed  to  martyrdom.  Joan  of  Arc  herself  could 
not  have  looked  more  wrapt  in  dismal  enthusiasm  at  the  hour  of 
death  than  Bessie  M*  Ronald  did  now,  while  she  stood  with  an 
expression  of  rigid  fixedness  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body  before 
Lady  Edith. 

*  Robert  Carre ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  in  a  low  tone  of  sor- 
rowful amazement  and  very  anxious  suspense;  'how  is  this? 
What  has  happened  between  you }    Tell  me  all  ?  * 

*  None  can  explain  anything  but  herself,*  replied  Robert,  tuning 
slowly  round  with  a  look  of  stern  manly  grief,  but  avoiding  cTen  a 
momentary  glance  at  Bessie,  who  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  shook  as  in  the  coldest  blast  of  winter.  '  None  know 
the  truth  except  her,  and  it  is  to  find  out  the  whole  truth  that  I 

have  brought  my .    No!   not  my  Bessie — no  longer  mine! 

But  I  wish  at  least  to  have  all  explained.  Tell  me,  Bessie !  what 
has  turned  your  mind  upside  down  ?  Only  tell  me  the  real  reason 
why  we  are  parted— tell  me  why  my  faithful  affection — ^my  doToted 
love  for  many  long  years,  is  to  be  crushed ;  why  every  hope  of 
home  and  happiness — oh,  Bessie ! — is  it  you  that  could  say  this ! 
you  that  could  think  of  such  a  thing !    All,  all  is  ended  for  ever ! ' 

Young  Carre,  regardless  now  of  Lady  Edith's  presence,  and 
of  all  but  his  own  overwhelming  grief,  sunk  on  the  chair, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  in  all  the  agony  of  a  strong 
man  overwhelmed  with  sudden  calamity,  and  groaned  aloud  in 
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passionate  agony  of  sorrow.  Long  and  vehemontly  he  strag- 
gled to  master  his  emotion,  till  at  length  he  started  np,  evidently 
ashamed  of  it,  as  well  as  angry  at  himself,  saying,  in  accents 
broken  to  fragments  with  agitation,  *Aak  her«  madam!  ask 
Bessie  to  tell  aU! — anything  but  this  dreary  silence.  Have  I 
offended  her  ?  Does  she  no  longer  Ioto  me  ?  Am  I  supplanted  ? 
Can  she  ever  find  another  who  has  loved  her  from  infancy  as 
I  have  done,  and  still  do  ?  Through  every  moment  of  conscious 
existence  I  have  loved  her,  and  believed  that  in  time  and  eternity 
we  should  be  one.' 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  during  which  a  deep 
convulsive  sob  from  Bessie  was  the  only  sound  to  be  heard, 
while  her  pale  lips  became  compressed,  and  her  small  hands 
were  finnly  clenched  together.  The  benevolent  eye  of  Lady 
Edith  was  fixed  with  a  look  of  penetrating  sorrow  upon  the  un- 
happy girl,  who  still  kept  her  trembling  hands  riveted  over  her 
convulsed  and  pallid  &ce. 

'Here,  madam,'  continued  Robert,  in  a  low  tone  of  forced 
composure ;  '  here  is  the  letter  I  received  from  Bessie  some  hours 
ago.  It  has  filled  me  with  a  most  withering  amazement,  and  I 
never  rested  till  I  tracked  her  steps  to  this  house — to  her  uncle's 
room.' 

He  opened  up  a  letter  in  such  indignant  haste  as  to  tear  it 
almost  in  two.  With  a  shaking  hand  he  then  almost  dashed  it 
down  on  the  table  before  Lady  Edith,  and  walked  hastily  up  and 
down  the  room  with  rapid  strides,  till  she  had  read  it  attentively 
through.  Bessie,  meanwhile,  with  her  trembling  hands  clasped 
together,  and  the  countenance  of  a  corpse,  sat  immoveably  cowering 
on  a  chair  which  Lady  Edith  had  at  first  pointed  out  to  her.  Not 
an  eye-Ud  stirred,  but  a  deep  gasp  of  agitation  was  all  the  sign  of 
life  she  gave. 

Lady  Edith  deliberately  examined  the  letter,  sealed,  she  could 
not  but  observe,  with  a  Latin  motto  and  a  crest  borne  by  the 
Ambrose  family — ^the  globe  surmounted  by  a  tiara,  with  which 
Father  Eustace  had  formerly  sealed  his  notes  to  Sir  Evan. 
Twice  Lady  Edith  read  over  this  letter,  and  each  time  she  felt 
an  increasingly  sorrowful  perplexity  what  to  think  and  what  to 
do.  She  then  looked  round  with  mournful  regret  at  the  scene  of 
devastating  misery  before  her,  and  sighed  heavily  over  the  sud* 
den  change.  Following,  as  usual,  the  strong  impulse  of  her  own 
kind  heart  and  clear  understanding,  Lady  Edith  then  drew  her 
diair  close  beside  Bessie,  and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said  in 
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acoentB  of  hteitftfelt  kinduMB,  but  at  tliO'  iBm»  im»  of  motk  6B»- 
nfirt  lemonabravfie)  '  Sorely,  Bessie)  U;  magi  require  aome  ifarangir 
MscKm  than  I  ean  imagine^  to  make  you  giy«  np.  tbe  happy 
peot  of  becoming  Bobert  Carre's  m«cb4o)red  ndfii!  What 
have  changed  yoa  so  sadly  since  thai  joyons^  day  when  I  hoped 
that  you  bad^  wif&  the  blessing  of  €fed,  attaited  the  eeoctaiBtyol 
a  weU-ocdiBred  home  in  which  to  pass  Biany  welWpeni  yetn 
together  ?  Why  do  you  now  break  the  heart  ol  your  itiOM  mad 
attached  Boibezi  P    Do  you  prefer  another  ? ' 

*  No— no !  impossible !  I  neyer  mean  to  marry—nayet'  ■■■««  V 
exclaimed  Bessie,  her  Yoice  rising  to  a  tone  of  hig^  ea/Qmimm, 
and  a  deep  staiu  of  scadet  nManting  to  b«E  hitherto  palliit  dMek 
*  Bobert  will  one  day  find  anotiier  wife.    For  me  theBK  ahal  wmt 
be  any  husbaad  on  earth  t  nerer ! ' 

'Bessie,'  said  Lady  E£th,  looking  with  eanest  ndn«a  at  thi 
agitated  girl, '  it  is  early  in  li£e  to.  know  your  ewm  mind  so  i»* 
alterably.  In  a  few  years  you  may  probably  ohasge  tkii 
tjoa,  and  then ' 


' NoTer ! '  replied  Bessie,  with  moumftd  firmness,  ^X  diaH  i 
be  jjUMiod.  beyond  the  reach  of  change,  and  I  otm^  not  to 
the  sacrifice  aa  I  do.' 

*  You  are  not  dying,  Bessie,  and  nothing  short  of  death 
place  a  young  creature  like  you  so  carteinly  beyoad  the  laaell  of 
a  thousand  yioissitudes  in  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  wi^iet  and 
intsnAioBs,  of  VdeJ 

<  I  am  bound  for  the  present,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  rami 
nothing,'  replied  Bessie,  in  a  tone  far  different  from  ita  natmaliy 
melodious  cheerfulness,  <  time  will  tell  all !  Bobert  need  only  locJc 
in  my  nuaerablev  altered  face,  to  see  what  it  cost  ma  to  give  him 
up.  Friends,  who  must  for  the  present.be  nameless,  haya  told  ma 
what  I  owe  to  duty ;  but  it  is  well  that  the  blue  sky  ovethaad, 
and  the  sim  shining  brightly  aboye,  remind  me  now,  in  this  ttonr 
of  temptation  and  trial,  that  there  is  a  world  for  which  all  on  aaxiii 
muat  be  si^Hrificed— must  be  crushed  like  a  worm  beneath  my  IbaL* 

Bessie's  yoice  had  sunk  away  to  the  lowest  whisper,  w^h 
Bobert  listened  as  if  life  or  dea^  depended  on  eyery  syllable  sha 
utt^ed.  He  now  adyanced  towards  Lady  £dith,  the  expression  oi 
his  features  almost  fierce  with  agitation,  and  said  in  a  tone  stem 
with  anxiety,  *  Ask  Bessie,  madam,  who  that  man  ia  with  whoaa 
she  has  lately  been  obseryed  walking  near  ilaglescairn>  ahnoil 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  alter  dusk  iu  the  vuniag* 
From  whom  has  Bessie  receiyed  of  late  the  rarest  flowera,  growft 
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in  an  expensive  conserTatory,  such  as  poor  people,  in  our  rank, 
cannot  afford  even  to  look  at  ?— -»Ask  her,  madam,  also,  where  she 
got  these.' 

Rohert  hurled  upon  the  table,  while  his  pale  compressed  lip 
quivered  with  angry  contempt,  a  rosary  of  amber  beads,  a  relic  of 
decayed  bone  in  a  small  glass  case  which  broke  as  it  fell,  an  image 
of  St.  Bridget  in  stucco,  and  an  old  tooth  fit  only  for  a  charnel-house, 
some  ancient  iron  instrument  of  torture,  a  lock  of  odd-looking  red 
hair,  said  to  be  St  Bridget's,  and  a  missal  richly  decorated  with 
brass  comers  and  clasps.  He  turned  then  to  Bessie,  and  said,  in 
accents  dignified  by  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  he  spoke, 
'  Your  mother  sent  me  these.  Is  it  for  trash  like  this,  Bessie, 
that  you  give  up  the  honest  affection  of  a  heart  that  would  die  for 
you  ?  Tdl  me  what  villain  has  betrayed  you  into  such  worse  than 
folly.  If  I  could  be  certain  —  if  I  could  only  discover  that 
Lord  Eaglescaim  hiniself  is  the  enemy  who  has  misled  your  mind 
— ^hft  should  feel  Whatman  is  to  man,  where  the  feelings  are  by 
nature  alil^.  Bessie,  end  my  suspense !  Do  you  prefer  another  ? 
Nothing  short  of  that  assurance  can  make  me  abandon  all  hope. 
Whom  do  you  prefer  ?  * 

BeAsie  rosft  from  her  seat.  With  a  trembling  tearful  glance  she 
held  out  her  hand  towards  Robert,  and  fialteringly  advanced  a  few 
steps  towards  him.  He  rushed  forward  to  meet  her,  and  she  fell 
fainting  into  his  extended  arms,  while  he  showered  upon  her  a 
thousand  epithets  of  the  tenderest  attachment.  When  Lady  Edith 
observed  the  depth  and  ardor  of  affection  with  which  young  Carre 
watched  the  gradual  restoration  of  Bessie's  consciousness,  and  the 
honest  rapture  with  which  he  welcomed  her  revival,  she 
thought  how  beautiful  axe  the  best  affections  of  human  life,  how 
mercifijl  is.  the  Creator  who  grants  His  blessing  upon  them,  and 
how  cruel  that  religion  which  would  extinguish  the  most  pleasing 
earthly  gift  of  God  to  man.  To  Robert's  memory  these  Hues  of 
his  favorite  Bums  soon  after  occurred  as  a  pleasing  expression  of 
his  own  feelings,  which  had  always  been  full  of  nature's  best  poetry : 

*  Not  the  bee  upon  the  blossom. 
In  the  pride  o*  sunny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  sporting  fairy 
All  beneath  the  simmer  moon  ; 
Not  the  poet,  in  the  moment 
Fancy  lightens  in  his  *ee, 
Kens  the  pleasure,  fe^  the  rapture^ 
That  thy  presence  fflves  to  met.' 
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*  Such  thoughts  as  love  the  gloom  of  night, 
I  close  examine  by  the  light ; 
For  who,  though  bribed  by  gain  tp  tie, 
Dare  sunbeam-written  truths  deny  T '       Gnuurx. 

The  next  news  that  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  heard  of  Bene 
filled  them  with  indignant  and  almost  incredulous  astonishnMiit 
She  had  disappointed  her  young  lover,  and  gone  to  aerre  Lady 
Eaglescaim  at  the  Oastle,  there  to  be  taught  under  an  Abigtil  to 
act  as  the  future  assistant  in  the  toilet  and  boudoir,  at  a  very  eoit- 
siderable  salary.  Robert,  who  felt  that  the  greatest  of  all  grie& 
is  to  .cashier  from  our  affections  one  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
deserving  of  their  utmost  depth,  with  feelings  of  outraged  tonfi- 
dence  angrily  and  sadly  contemplated  Bessie's  farewell  letter  to  him 
as  if  he  almost  hoped  the  words  might  vanish  altogether.  Froni 
that  day  he  sorrowfully  shut  himself  up  in  a  nut-shell  at  home, 
refusing  to  see  any  one,  while  paying  constant,  unremitting,  hut 
most  sorrowful  attention  to  his  dying  father. 

On  young  Carre's  return  home  from  the  last  interview  at  Lady 
Edith's  with  Bessie  he  saw  a  man  leave  his  father's  house,  and, 
after  obviously  making  a  circuit  to  avoid  meeting  him,  he  disa]^ 
peared  like  a  phantom  among  the  offices.  Robert  hurried  forward 
to  overtake  the  fugitive,  but  failed ;  and  though  he  asked  the  maid 
usually  in  attendance,  who  had  left  the  house  at  his  approach,  she 
maintained  that  no  mortal  had  been  at  Daisybank  during  his 
absence.  There  was  nevertheless  a  hurry  and  confusion  in  the 
servant's  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  look  of  craven  fear  that 
perplexed  young  Carre,  who  then  approached  the  bedside  of  his 
dying  father.  The  old  farmer,  when  Robert  appeared,  struggled 
up  from  his  pillow  and  sat  erect,  an  effort  which  he  had  been  unable 
before  to  make.  He  threw  a  rapid  but  almost  vacant  glance  round 
the  room,  and  spoke,  though  so  inarticulately  from  extreme  agita- 
tion, that  it  was  impossible  to  understand  the  drift  of  what  he 
said.  Conscious  himself  of  this  he  wrung  his  hands,  with  a  look 
of  helpless  anguish  glanced  nervously  round  the  room,  made  signs 
as  if  he  were  writing,  and  pointed  to  the  quaking  terrified  maid, 
evidently  wishing  her  to  explain.    Seeing  that  she,  in  a  stupor  of 
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wonder  and  eyident  notation,  did  not  obey,  he  fell  back  on  his 
pillow,  and  with  tears  slowly  coursing  each  other  down  his  pallid 
face  fixed  a  look  of  unutterable  sorrow  on  Robert,  who  now  did  all 
in  his  power  to  compose  the  old  man's  mind  by  diverting  his 
thoughts  from  everything  of  an  agitating  tendency.  The  dutiful 
and  affectionate  son  thought  nothing  of  importance  compared  with 
the  invalid's  comfort,  and  avoided  afterwards  whatever  might 
possibly  revive  any  painful  recollections  such  as  his  aged  father 
was  evidently  very  little  fitted  to  bear.  Occasionally  the  old 
farmer  started  up  on  a  sudden  in  his  bed,  and  looked  anxiously 
round,  his  whole  soul  in  his  eyes,  as  if  terrified  for  the  intrusion 
of  some  dreaded  apparition ;  but  the  instant  he  saw  Robert  duti- 
fully planted  beside  him,  where  night  and  day  the  young  man, 
worn  and  sad,  remained  immoveably  fixed,  he  sank  back,  weak  and 
exhausted.  The  lines  on  his  cheek  were  sharpened,  and  the  light 
in  his  jeye  had  become  dim,  when  once  only  the  old  man  again 
endeavored  to  speak,  but  in  such  broken  sentences  that  whether  he 
were  in  his  senses  or  not  Robert  could  scarcely  feel  certain.  His 
father  pointed  towards  the  maid,  who  was  trying  desperately  to 
look  quite  unconscious,  and  muttered — *  She  let  him  in.  Was  it 
a  dream?  What  did  I  sign?  Ask  her — ask  her.  Are  we 
beggars?' 

With  a  vacant  look,  the  old  fanner  fell  shuddering  on  his  pillow, 
but  still  pointed  to  the  maid,  who  looked  greatly  confused,  in  a 
perfect  agony  of  terror,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room,  saying  that 
her  master  was  delirious,  and  that  he  lightened  her  by  his  insane 
raving.  ^  But,'  she  added,  *  not  a  Christian  man,  woman,  or  child 
has  been  within  this  door,  sir,  that  you  did  not  see ! '  She  then 
murmured  to  herself,  *  I  have  not  said,  no  Popish  priest,  for  Father 
Eustace  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Christian,  and,  besides,  Mr.  Robert 
saw  him  leaving  the  house  ;  therefore,  as  the  priest  said,  when  he 
paid  me  that  money,  "  It  is  no  lie  to  make  people  believe  what  is 
false,  if  it  seem  on  the  whole  best  to  do  so." ' 

Bessie  in  the  meanwhile  had  become  indispensably  useful  to 
Lady  Eaglescaim,  who  could  scarcely  be  left  ten  minutes  without 
requiring  her  worsteds  to  be  arranged,  or  her  screen  to  be  moved, 
or  her  pillows  to  be  tossed.  No  one  else  could  be  trusted  to  clean 
the  bird  cages,  or  to  amuse  the  parrot,  or  to  exercise  the  dogs ; 
and  she  was  the  only  person  who  could  wash  lace  or  trim  caps  to 
please  that  whimsical  lady.  She  had  to  mix  her  medicine  at  night, 
to  be  up  by  daylight  in  the  morning  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  more 
difficult  than  all,  to  bear  with  all  Lady  Eaglescaim' s  humors.  Her 
10  a 
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mistress  became  more  exiff$anU  every  diy,  and  angry  tt  (bi 
■mallest  nnintentional  orersight ;  but  Besne,  tanglit  hf  LiidjE^ 
to  be  active  in  duty,  perserered  from  morning  till  night  and  frn 
night  till  morning,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  montii  to  mostl, 
in  a  coarse  of  thankless  labor. 

Bessie,  when  she  entered  Lady  Eagleeoslm*B  sendee  to  lean  As 
secrets  of  Bomanism,  had  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  M 
her  mistress  of  a  temper  diflknlt  to  please,  bat  she  was  mtipn* 
pared  for  an  impossibility.  The  first  glimpses  she  got  into  fhem- 
reasonaUeness  of  Lady  Eaglescaim's  reonirements  was  the  iky 
after  her  arrival,  when  Monsieur  Martini,  the  cook,  ajtpeaied  lAcr 
breakfast  to  receive  his  orders,  and  Lady  Eaglescaim  said  to  hin 
in  a  languid  bat  peremptory  tone,  *  There  has  been  a  tiiswe 
sameness  in  ypnr  luncheons  lately.  Martini;  therefore  pray  tihiik 
of  something  new  to-day  that  one  eould  fimey.  I  am  weuied  (o 
death  of  game,  ham,  and  batcher's  meat — fish,  eggs,  and  pasliy,  I 
cannot  endure  another  day—sonpe,  paddings,  jeUiea,  and  snaw 
are  all  detestable,  and  I  wish  to  have  no  froit,  vegetablei^  pad- 
dings, or  preserves,  no  brown  or  white  sauces,  bat  give  mt  ssaM- 
thing  original  to  show  your  invention— a  dish  that  we  have  never 
seen  before.' 

The  unfortunate  Monsieur  Martini  shrugged  his  French  shsri- 
ders  as  high  as  the  most  profbund  respect  eould  allow,  and  leokiqg 
most  disconsolately  perplexed,  begged  her  ladyship  to  faka  As 
trouble  of  naming  any  mtrie  she  could  condescend  to  imagina. 

*  Well ! '  said  Lady  £agleBcaim,  in  a  tone  of  concession.  *lk> 
recollect  once  tasting  something  most  exquisite  at  Prinoe  Sdiwarl- 
zenburgh's  which  you  must  try  to  imitate.  I  have  not  an  idn 
what  it  could  be  made  of,  but  the  flavor  seemed  very  pecnliar.  It 
was  neither  sour  nor  sweet,  and  it  certainly  was  not  bitter.  It  had 
no  ^ices,  sugar,  nor  butter,  but  it  was  exquisite.  Now,  MartiBi, 
I  have  said  enough  and  am  wearied  of  the  subject,  but  go  off  and 
try  if  you  can  send  mo  up  something  similar.' 

Monsieur  Martini  retired  in  silent  despair,  and  Bessie  UHi  her- 
self  ih  a  place  where  impossibilities  were  expected  howerer  im- 
possible. 

The  only  mark  of  gratitude  that  Lady  Eagleseaim  ever  shoved 
to  her  diligent  attendant*  Bessie,  consisted  in  a  most  detennined 
and  authoritative  effort  to  complete  her  conversion  to  RomanisBL 
The  day  after  Bessie's  arrival.  Lady  Eagleseaim  annomoed  that 
she  was  to  read  aloud  to  her  for  some  hours  every  day,  and  to 
attend  her  in  the  motnings  to  chapel. 
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'  I  can  go  irith  your  ladyship  to  the  door ; '  said  Bessie,  coloring 
deeply,  *  b«t  my  mind  is  not  quite  made  up  yet/ 

*  Tour  mind ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Eaglescaim,  in  a  tone  of  satirical 
contempt.  *  Kinsense !  don't  keep  standing  and  stanmiering  there, 
but  get  ready  initf^tly/ 

'  Pleafe  your  ladytiiip,  Mrs.  Lorraine  promised  that  I  should  not 
bb  hurrMd  in  my  decision,  and  that  I  should  not  have  to  attend  a 
Romish  place  of  worship,'  answered  Bessie,  looking  pale  with  con- 
Btemation :  *  I  cannot  yet  attend  regularly  at  a  Popish  chapel/ 

Lady  £agle8oaim  looked  aghast  with  indignation  at  this  appear- 
ance of  rebellion,  and  said  imperatively,  *  Pshaw!  nonsense! 
How  can  an  ignorant  girl  like  you  understand  such  subjects? 
Father  Ecntaoe  will  explain  them  all :  biit  many  Protestants  hava 
no  scruple  in  going  to  hear  the  music  in  our  chapels.  Eren  Pro- 
testant clergymen  do  so  frequently  abroad.  If  Mr.  Clinton  him- 
self were  at  Rome  he  would  do  as  Rbme  does.' 

'  Oh,  no !  my  lady,  I  am  perfectly  sure  and  certain  Mr.  Clinton 
would  nq^* 

*  Mr.  Olinton  came  ytaterday  with  Mrs.  Lorraine  to  hear  the 
priYBte  i»faearaal  of  the  imthem.  .  In  his  own  parish  he  must  not 
eome  pnbHcly :  but  he  was  quite  charmed,  so  you  have  his  example 
to  sanction  your  coming,  and  you  must.' 

Beatrioe  retained  but  one  distinct  trace  of  her  early  adyenture 
on  the  oeean,  which  consisted  in  an  extreme  terror  of  bathing, 
boating,  or  any  aquatic  amusement  connected  with  that  most 
whimsical  of  elements,  the  sea,  which  she  quite  coincided  with 
'BiActp  Hall  in  considering  as  made  for  wonder  and  use,  not  for 
pleasure.  Lady  Edith  used  to  obserre  that  Beatrice  had  never 
even  diiown  any  childish  pleasure  in  watching  a  paper  boat,  and  the 
young  girl  herself  smilingly  added,  that  she  could  scarcely  look  at 
a  watered  silk  dress  without  feeling  squeamish;  but  she  never- 
theless delighted  to  walk,  basket  in  hand,  along  the  shore,  an 
active  curiosity-monger,  collecting  rare  sea- weeds,  beautiful  shells, 
and  curious  spars,  as  well  as  in  watching  the  fishermen  bringing  in 
their  unfortunate  captives.  Free  and  joyous  as  the  sea-gulls 
careering  over  her  head,  Beatrice  set  out  one  afternoon  to  visit 
Bessie's  invalid  mother,  followed  by  a  gardener's  boy,  to  carry  some 
fruit,  wine,  and  vegetables  to  the  cottage.  As  she  stepped  lightly 
along,  almost  within  water-mark,  admiring  the  bright  brisk  waves 
and  all  the  glories  of  the  boundless  ocean,  that  solitary  scene 
seemed  to  her  like  the  world  in  its  primeval  state,  when  nothing 
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had  been  created  but  the  sea  and  ^he  dry  land.  To  Beatrice  ill 
nature  was  Christian,  for  she  could  trace  out  religion  in  the  Mk, 
in  the  garden,  or  in  the  firmament,  in  the  dashing  sprajy  or  in  tiie 
mountain  breezes ;  and  she  was  humming  in  an  undertone  to  hflr- 
sclf  the  words  and  air  of  Lather's  Hymn,  when,  turning  the  ahup 
comer  of  a  cliff,  she  obsenred  far  below  the  figure  of  FiAa 
Eustace  landing  from  a  small  species  of  fishing  boat  commoa  to 
that  bay,  and,  walking  rapidly  away,  he  soon  disappeared. 

The  sun,  like  a  globe  of  liying  fire,  touched  the  horison,  tsd 
lighted  up  the  wide  ocean  into  a  sheet  of  burnished  gold,  and 
the  glory  of  evening  was  on  mountain,  forest,  and  riTer.  "Wit^  t 
buoyant  sense  of  sea-bird  freedom,  amidst  all  the  joyous  sights  and 
sounds  of  nature,  but  still  far  distant  from  the  lonely  hut  to  wlddi 
she  was  bending  her  steps,  Beatrice  suddenly  almost  fancied  that 
she  heard  a  far-off  shout,  a  distant  cry  for  help.  On  lookiiig 
round,  however,  not  a  human  being  was  visible,  nor  a  symptom  of 
human  life  except  a  little  old  half-ruinous  fi^sherman's  boat,  whieh 
lay  moored  in  the  nearest  creek  for  the  use  of  M'Boq^ald;  who 
sometimes  on  very  calm  days  persuaded  her  to  go  out  in  it 
with  him  to  fish  in  Whiting  Bay.  Beatrice  paused  and  listened  in^ 
tensely ;  when  there  arose  apparently  from  the  water  a  cry,  shrill  si 
ever  gave  expression  to  human  distress,  while  her  attention  beeaae 
instantly  directed  towards  a  sand-bank  which  at  low  water  ihe 
had  sometimes  paddled  out  to  in  the  little  boat  with  old  M'BonaM, 
but  which  had  a  habit  in  spring-tides  of  being  covered  many  feet 
deep  beneath  the  waves.  It  was  a  favorite  perch  for  the  whole 
tribe  of  sea-birds,  and  Beatrice  had  often  been  shown  one  pointed 
eminence  on  which  a  regular  sentinel-bird  was  perched  night  and 
day,  on  the  look-out  for  his  more  active  companions,  who  relieved 
him  in  their  turn.  Sportsmen  often  assembled  on  that  precipitous 
point  from  Eaglescaim,  to  shoot  the  gulls,  hundreds  of  which  wers 
now  clustering  in  noisy  glee  upon  the  rolling  tide,  shrieking  with 
discordant  delight  in  the  air,  and  hovering  merrily  around  the 
sea-girt  rocks. 

Again  there  was  no  sound  except  the  sullen  monotonous  splash 
of  the  waves ;  but  upon  the  narrow  summit  of  the  rock  Beatrice 
became  almost  certain  that  some  human  being  was  making  signals 
of  distress  to  her,  and  it  seemed  evident  that  his  life,  on  such  a 
precarious  perch,  must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  Sinbad  on  the 
back  of  a  whale.  With  a  look  of  startled  apprehension  she  hur- 
riedly called  up  the  boy,  who  was  following  at  some  distance  with 
her  heavy  basket,  and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  perceive 
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some  moving  object  there.  He  gazed  till  they  could  no  longer  doubt 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  person  signalling  to  theiti  from  that  sea-girt 
stone  which  would  evidently  be  in  a  few  minutes  washed  over  by 
the  advancing  waves.  The  next  moment  there  arose  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice,  in  hoarse  shrieking  accents,  calling  with  terrible 
earnestness  for  help.  That  cry  thrilled  through  the  very  souls  of 
those  who  heard  it,  while  they  looked  across  the  boiling  surge, 
and  for  an  instant  Beatrice  stood  helplessly  panic-struck.  The 
danger  was  immediate,  and  no  aid  but  her  own  within  a  mile  or 
two.  She  hesitated — a  film  for  one  moment  darkened  over  her 
eyes,  but  she  hastily  collected  her  agitated  thoughts,  and  seeing 
M'Bonald's  almost  ruinous  old  boat,  leaky  and  dangerous  as  it 
appeared,  she  instantly  sprung,  lightly  as  any  bird,  into  the  preca- 
rious eonveymee  destined  to  carry  her  over  a  most  uneven  track, 
and  calling  to  the  boy  who  hurried  after  her,  they  pushed  from 
the  shore. 

XJnskyied  as  Beatrice  and  the  gardener's  boy  were  in  the  use. of 
an  oar,  she  had  sometimes,  at  the  instigation  of  Lady  Edith,  who 
wished  to  overcome  her  extreme  aversion  to  the  sea,  jestingly 
entered  a  boat  with  M' Ronald,  and  imitated  the  fishermen's  wives 
and  daughters  in  Glanmarina,  who  very  frequently  steered  a  small 
boat,  such  as  her  own,  across  the  bay.  Slowly,  because  with  great 
difSculty,  Beatrice  advanced  in  the  frail  and  leaky  vessel,  which 
rose  on  the  crest  of  every  wave,  the  white  foam  curling  high  around 
the  bows;  and  as  she  at  last  neared  the  rock,  white  with  the 
breaking  surf,  a  covey  of  afiTrighted  birds  whirled  up  in  noisy 
terror  to  the  clouds.  Beatrice  looked  at  the  world  of  waters 
around,  which  were  encroaching  and  encroaching,  advancing  and 
advancing  around  the  solitary  tenant  of  the  almost  invisible  spot 
on  which,  to  her  utter  amazement,  stood  the  young  stranger  whom 
she  had  so  often  before  encountered  unexpectedly,  but  never  so 
unexpectedly  as  now,  when  she  perceived  him  with  pale  cheek, 
compressed  lips,  but  firm  expression  of  countenance  and  attitude, 
awaiting  her  slow  and  very  uncertain  progress.  The  small  boat 
seemed  leaking  fast,  and  became  heavier  every  moment,  while  at 
each  stroke  of  the  oars  Beatrice  and  her  boy-companion  felt  their 
strength  more  exhausted ;  but  the  head  of  the  little  vessel  was  at 
last  within  the  stranger's  grasp,  and  leaping  lightly  on  board,  he 
silently  took  the  oar  from  Beatrice,  reached  her  his  hat  with  which 
to  bale  out  the  water,  and,  assisted  by  the  gardener's  boy,  pulled 
so  vigorously  to  the  shore,  that  in  much  less  than  half  the  time 
they  had  taken  to  come,  the  endangered  trio  were  safely  stranded 
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again  in  that  creek  from'  which  the  inexperieiioed  navigaton  W 
80  hastily  started.  All  danger  being  oyer,  Beatrioe,  like  a  bem 
woman,  began  for  the  first  time  to  feel  the  whole  terror  of  tint 
strange  enterprise,  which  she  had  so  generously  encoimtered  aad 
so  wonderfully  achiered.  Her  hce  became  pale  as  death,  her  Iqi 
quivered,  she  trembled  and  nearly  sank  on  the  gromidy  while  lur 
animated  companion  poured  out  a  whole  Tolley  of  wann-heiitBd 
thanks  for  her  courageous  preservation  of  his  life.  He  apete  at  M 
with  a  solemn  earnestness,  very  unlike  indeed  to  hia  naoal 
but  seeing  that  this  too  deeply  a£Peoted  her  fMinga,  he 
evident  effort  resumed  his  former  rallying  tone. 

*  Truly,  Grace  Darling  was  nothing  to  you !  Yery  few  ladiei  ia 
this  wide  world  would  have  ventured  to  wet  an  oar  itt  my  mnkb 
to-day !  You  shall  have  the  gold  medal  of  the  Httama  fiooialy 
—this  is  quit«  a  melo-dramatic  adventure,  t  fteter  espeeted  to 
be  so  like  a  sea-gull  in  a  storm.  Father  Eustace  and  I  were  paA- 
ing  against  each  other,  and  he  did  not  rightly  deecribe  the  aoak 
rocks  on  which  my  frail  bark  was  suddenly  and  completely  ihit- 
tered.  He  had  fallen  far  behind  when  the  accident  oecimed. 
My  little  cockle-shell  sunk  in  a  moment,  and  no  ahontlDg  or 
signals  of  mine  could  catch  his  attention,  therefore  it  ia  the  mflfe 
extraordinary  and  fortunate  that  they  caught  yours.  I  aM  lika 
an  arctic  voyager  delivered  from  an  iceberg.' 

Beatrice,  whose  pale  face  had  been  till  now  covered  by  her 
trembling  hands,  looked  up  when  the  priest  was  named,  «id  at 
once  described  to  her  companion,  in  low  trembling  aoeentib  the 
conduct  of  Father  Eusjtace  on  landing  from  his  own  boat,  in 
hurrying  away  without  once  looking  round,  a  narrative  to  whieh 
the  stranger  listened  with  grave  and  intense  interest.  He  then 
said  in  a  musing  tone — 

*  Father  Eustace  must  have  lost  his  senses,  if  he  ever  had  any ! 
What  can  it  all  mean  ?  The  next  heir  of  entail  after  myself  is  a 
keen,  almost  frantic  Roman  Catholic.  The  zealous  priest  might 
not,  perhaps,  be  over-zealous  to  save  so  unruly  a  son  of  the 
Church  as  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Brien  has  lately  been,  but  we  are  the 
best  friends.  He  could  scarcely  intend  to  load  his  oonacience,  if 
he  has  one,  with  the  crime  of  murder,  and  to  make  me  food  for 
those  very  fishes  which  we  were  so  lately  trying  together  to  catch. 
Well !  I  do  not  wish  any  harm  to  Father  Eustace,  but  I  would 
give  him  £10,000  a-year  to  live  away  from  Eagleecaim  Castle. 
His  inAuehee  at  Eaglescaim  is  a  ta^%\j^  \^^qti^  ^^Akk\sifiUk%^ 

and  if  be  or  I  are  to  be  sent  awa^,  it  ^VSl  cctVaJasXi  lua^.  "V»  >»». 
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I  suppose  he  is  now  at  the  Castle  expecting  me  home  on  a 
strelcher !  How  fortnnate  for  me  that  you  had  a  fit  of  eourage 
in  my  hoar  of  need — though  the  loss  of  life  would  not  have  been 
to  my  mind  the  loss  of  any  thing  much  to  be  valued  either  by 
myself  or  others/  I  long  ago  discovered,  like  the  little  girl  in 
"  Pnnchj"  tJiat  this  world  is  hollow  and  my  doll  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust. Ton  who  preserved  me  have  known  little  of  life  yet  to 
make  yon,  as  I  am,  weary  of  it/ 

*  life  is  a  gift  to  be  very  thankful  for  under  any  circumstances,' 
replied  Beatrice,  with  timid  earnestness.  'We  should  all  value 
existence  for  its  important  uses.  I  love  life  for  its  kind  affections 
and  pleasant  duties,  though  not  afraid,  when  it  must  be  so,  to  die. 
No  one  should  ever  admire  or  attempt  a  bravado  of  death.  We  read 
of  it  among  eriminals  going  to  be  executed,  but  with  them  in  their 
last  stage  of  wretchedness  it  is  only  the  delirium  of  despair.  No 
CHiristiaii  cmi  look  over  the  brink  of  eternity  without  feeling  greatly 
awed,^  fliftd  this  day's  adventure  should  make  us  both  very  serious.' 

'Bight!  you  are  perfectly  and  entirely  right!  Still  danger  in 
any  shape  always  gives  me  a  thrill  of  terrible  enjoyment.  When 
you  see  what  an  odd  fish  you  have  picked  out  of  the  water,  shall 
yon  not  long  to  throw  me  back }  Now  I  am  glad  of  that  smile !  It 
shows  you  still  have  a  little  laughter  left  in  you  to-day.  The  &ct 
is,  I  positively  feel  enlivened  into  a  state  of  super-felicity  by  this 
escape.  Le  p4ril  est  comme  le  vin ;  il  monte  la  tite.  Tt  is  quite 
a  pleasure  to  owe  my  safety  to  you !  When  I  leaped  all  dripping 
into  the  boat,  my  agility  vras  like  that  of  Sidney  Smith's  kanga- 
roos, who  hopped  at  the  rate  of  five  hops  to  a  mile ! ' 

Beatrice  secretly  smiled  at  herself  for  having  thought  it  possible 
to  strike  a  solemn  chord  in  so  volatile  a  mind  as  that  of  her  com- 
paniofn,  whose  laughter  and  vivacity  became  cheering  and  brilliant 
as  sunlight.  He  seemed  resolutely  bent  on  forgetting  all  that 
related  to  his  recent  adventure,  except  his  gratitude  to  herself, 
which  was  the  only  thing  she  had  no  wish  For  him  to  remember, 
but  on  which  he  spoke  again  and  again  with  most  animated 
earnestness,  laughingly  adding — *What  news  there  might  have 
been  to-day  for  my  three-hundred  Scotch  cousins,  all  hoping  to  be 
my  heirs.  For  your  sake  I  shall  not  make  Father  Eustace  your 
enemy  by  repeating  that  story  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my  shouts, 
which  w§  cannot  prove ;  but  I  shall  never  venture  to  sea  with  that 
foreign  priest  again  unless  you  are  in  sight. 


'Qttotb  Johnson— Neman,  sir,  'wou\d'bea««^oT^ 
With  sense  to  scrape  acquaintance  wVlYi  a  \«AVQit ' ' 
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Lady  Edith,  when  Beatrice,  her  bright  face  sparkling  with  am- 
mation,  ^ye  an  account  of  the  day's  adventure,  felt  secretly  eYU 
more  gratified  than  she  chose  to  express,  that  her  beloved  young 
protegee,  such  a  mere  girl  in  appearance,  though  a  woman  in 
sense  and  feeling,  had  shown  the  most  timely  courage  and  judg- 
ment in  so  startling  an  emergency.  Next  morning  she  and  Bea- 
trice were  busily  employed  in  arranging  their  enormous  basiket  with 
a  supply  of  tracts,  Bibles,  and  medicines  for  distribution,  and  pnttajf 
the  last  touches  to  some  little  gingham  frocks,  when  a  pony-cDtUfe 
whirled  up  to  the  door,  from  whence  a  very  self-important  lodaag 
lady  alighted,  rustling  in  silks,  and  fluttering  in  lace  and  feathen. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  boy  in  buttons  breathlessly  announced 
— ^  The  Countess  of  Eaglescaim.'  The  visitor's  air  of  magnifieent 
condescension  on  entering  as  if  the  room  were  not  large  enough  to 
contain  her,  reminded  Beatrice  of  her  own  favorite  peseoek 
spreading  his  plumage  in  the  sun ;  and  her  superb  acknowledg- 
ment of  Lady  Edith's  polite  reception  was  stiff  and  frigid  as  tbe 
North  Pole  itself.  Seeing  that  Lady  Eaglescaim  chose  to  eon« 
tinue  as  cold  as  Wenham-lake  ice.  Lady  Edith  became  snow. 
Very  different  was  the  aspect  of  haughty  ease  afterwards,  but  st 
the  same  time  of  most  marked  cordiality,  amounting  even  to  kind- 
ness, with  which  the  dignified  visitor  turned  to  Beatrice,  saying 
she  had  called  on  her  in  consequence  of  the  accident  of  yesterday. 
She  then  overwhelmed  Beatrice  at  once  by  her  consequential  civili- 
ties, and  with  the  most  voluble  thanks  for  her  courageous  conduct 
in  delivering  *  dear  Edward  from  so  frightful  a  danger.'  Who 
Edward  was,  she  evidently  fancied  it  impossible  that  any  one 
should  not  know,  and  Beatrice  thought  it  easier  to  remain  ignorant 
than  to  appear  so  by  asking  any  questions  about  the  aoi'ditatti 
Mr.  Cornelius  O'Brien ;  for  she  felt  that  the  eyes  of  Lady  Eagles- 
caim were  fastened  upon  her  with  a  most  elaborate  stare  of 
extreme  curiosity. 

Lady  Eaglescaim  patronisingly  expressed  her  hope  that  the 
acquaintance  now  begun  with  Miss  Farinelli  might  ripen  soon 
into  an  intimate  friendship,  and  it  was  evident  that  in  saying  so,  she 
conferred  an  honor  which  the  young  lady  could  not  but  delight- 
edly accept.  There  was  something  in  the  bustling,  fiissy  self- 
importance  of  Lady  Eaglescaim  which  Beatrice  almost  ventured 
to  think  vulgar,  while  she  felt  indignant  at  observing  with  what 
a  little  mutilated  curtsey  this  self-important  visitor  acknow- 
ledged the  graceful  civilities  of  Lad^  Edith.  If  an  iceberg  had 
suddenly  arnredf  the  wbole  atmospVieTe  axouTidL  "LoA^  '^\^«M»a:Dk 
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eouldnot  have  been  more  singularly  chilling,  for  that  dignified 
lady  looked,  in  addressing  any  one,  as  if  the  world  had  been  made 
for  her,  and  for  nobody  else.  Her  consequential  estrangement 
from  Idtdy  Edith  sealed  her  doom  in  the  estimation  of  Beatrice, 
though  to  herself  the  visitor's  manner  was  one  of  irreproachable 
politeness,  tinctured  with  a  certain  amount  of  condescension. 
Lady  Edith  was  not  like  many  persons,  selfishly  on  the  alert  to 
obscorye  small  affronts,  for  she  had  that  dignity  of  character  which 
prevented  her  from  supposing  them  intended,  or  from  being  irri- 
tated at  such  a  person  or  personage  as  Lady  Eaglescaim,  if  they 
really  were.  With  graceful  indifference,  therefore,  she  resumed 
her  occupation  of  arranging  the  parish  basket,  leaving  this  unex- 
pected visitor  to  Beatrice,  for  whom  the  visit  was  so  obviously 
intended,  and  in  whose  manner  of  receiving  her  superabundant 
patronage,  there  was  much  refinement  of  manner  and  even  some 
youthful  dignity. 

*  When  can  you  come  to  spend  a  long  time  with  us  at  Eagles- 
caim, Miss  FarinelU  ?  Let  it  be  soon,  and  for  at  least  ten  days,' 
said  Lady  Eaglescaim  in  a  tone  of  arbitrary  good  humor.  *  We  are 
all  anxious  to  improve  an  acquaintance  only  too  late  of  beginning.' 

Beatrice  coloring  deeply,  and  with  a  clandestine  glance  at  Lady 
Edith  for  support,,  replied  that  she  felt  very  sensible  of  the  honor, 
and  also  of  the  kindness  intended,  but  she  never  left  her  own 
cottage  home ^never. 

'  How  long  is  that  to  last  ?  *  inquired  Lady  Eaglescaim,  affect- 
ing a  good-humored  laugh,  but  looking  contemptuously  round  the 
room.  *  Are  you  to  live  and  die  like  a  moth  in  a  bandbox  ?  No ! 
Ton  must  learn  to  steer  your  course  in  society  now,  as  you 
steered  it  yesterday  on  the  ocean  alone.' 

'  That  Would  probably  be  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  two,' 
replied  Beatrice,  smiling  in  return ;  *  I  should  be  Equally  out  of 
my  element  in  both.' 

The  countenance  of  Lady  Eaglescaim  had  in  general  little 
expression,  except  from  a  pair  of  singularly  elevated  eye-brows, 
giving  her  an  aspect  of  unvarying  surprise,  which  seemed,  if 
possible,  increased  by  hearing  the  answer  of  Beatrice;  but  she 
replied,  with  a  look  of  dignity  and  displeasure,  as  if  all  that  her 
companion  had  said  were  mere  words,  of  course  meaning  nothing — 

'  On  what  day  shall  I  come  for  you  in  my  carriage  ?  After 
luncheon  to-morrow  would  suit  perfectly :  my  new  Abigail  is  a 
protegee  of  yours,  and  will  most  delightedly  attendi  cm  -^wa  \.Qi^^\.\ft^ 

Beatrice  looked  as  abe  felt,  distressingly  peTi^\ex«dL)  ^ot  ^(Xisst^  ^«& 
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a  tone  of  polite  superiority  in  Lady  EaglMpaim's  vatamm  yrlsA, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  resist  from  a  personage  so  superior  in  t^ 
and  rank  to  herself,  who  evidently  considered  it  a  n&atter  of  oome 
that  the  proposed  yisit  should  begin  the  Tery  day  and  hoiir  dM 
chose  to  name.  Tet  Lady  Saglescaim's  marked  aToidanoe  of  all 
attention  to  her  own  benefactress  kept  Beatrice  firm,  t]ion|^  it  m 
in  a  tone  of  remorsefol  gratitude  to  Iiady  Eaglescaini,  that  wiikt 
hot  blush  and  tremulous  Yoice  she  again  more  earnestly.  iTonKifrf 
the  invitation,  and  she  felt  astonished  at  hec  oim  andwifty  it 
doing  so.  Lady  Eaglescaim  listened  to  her  timid,  but  im 
apologies,  with  an  air  of  most  majestic  astonishment.  Very  "panA, 
indeed,  she  looked,  when,  with  an  aspeot  of  self-impoctanoa  tint 
might  have  done  for  Britannia  herself,  and  of  greatly  offvM 
dignity,  she  at  length  retreated  to  her  carriage. 

Beatrice  then,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  intense  relief,  tamed 
to  Lady  Edith  with  her  own  charming  smile — very  charrag  it 
was— saying,  *  Now  the  world  is  at  liberty  to  go  round  ag«in.l  1 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  grateful  for  this  honor,  and  I  am ;  bpyt  tint 
dreadfully  condescending  Lady  Eaglescaim,  looking  all  d%aity 
and  daggers  at  my  own  dear  aunt  Edith,  tenifiea  ma.  Sojgil^ 
itself  can  be  nothing  in  comparison  of  her !  She  mnfit  be  sifftv  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars !  I  would  rather  have- gone  into  aeUtwy 
confinement  for  a  week  to  please  anybody,  than  venture  into  ntk 
overpowering  society  without  you,  dear  Lady  Edith — ^you,  who 
are  more  than  a  mother  to  me,  and  better  than  a  friend.  I  would 
as  soon  have  gone  into  a  lion's  cage  without  Van  Amburgh  to 
protect  me,  as  into  a  proselyting  Popish  house  deprive4  of  Jifttt 
kind  companionship.  What  a  singular  laugh  Lady  EaglspMU^ 
has !  it  sounds  so  unnatural  and  so  entirely  without  mirth  I  It*  iff 
a  laugh  of  the  lip,  but  not  of  the  heart.  She  little  thin](ii  ^ow 
unwilling  I  should  be,  for  a  single  day,  to  leave  all  the  pleanM 
and  duties  of  our  dear  home  and  my  only  kind  friend.' 

*  How  miserable  it  is  to  think  of  poor  Bessie,  ensnared  by  iove 
unaccountable  spell  into  that  house ! '  observed  Lady  EdiUi  in  a 
musing  tone.  *  Lady  Eaglescaim  used  long  ago  to  ridicule  what 
she  called  my  **  good  Samaritan  habits,"  in  giving  with  reoUMi 
prodigality  a  penny  to  one  starving  beggar,  or  a  basin  of  watflE 
gruel  to  another ;  but  I  fear  her  contemptuous  estimate  of  eveiy- 
thing  connected  with  Protestantism  will  take  effect  on  an  excitable 
imaginative  girl,  without  much  ballast,  like  poor  wellrmeaning 
Bessie.  She  has  disappointed  me  sadly ;  yet  her  conduct  ia  mote 
deliriumf  kept  up  by  those  wlio  axe  x«aoW^  V>  ^V\^<^  ^^<&  ^^out  ^gi^ 
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froat  8?ery  natural  duty  or  affection.    How  I  should  Uke  to  see 
hev  once  more !  *' 

Great  ladies  do  very  odd  firee-and-.ea8y  tilings  sometimes — at 
least  so  tiioi^ht  Lady  Edith^  irho  was  not  in  general  very  easily 
afltonishedj  wben  b^  seceiyed,  next  morning,  a  note  from  Lady 
IBaglesoaiin,  begimiingv  ^Bear  Lady  Edith/  This  cordial  oom- 
menoemrat  waa  followed  by  a  statement  made  in  a  tone  of  Mendly 
fiuuliarity^  that  Sir  Allan  M' Alpine  was  expected  at  the  Castle 
niBxt'weeik,  in  order  to  canvass  the  county,  whioh  would  occupy  ten 
times' aflffe  time  than  he  had  to  ^are,  but  that  she  and  Lord 
Eaglescaim  hojped  Lady  Edith  would  come  immediately  to  pass  a 
few  days,  with,  them,  and  bring  Wsa^  Farinelli  to  itteet  her  old 
companuw,.  with  whom  she  had  been  so  long  ago  associated. 

It  was  evideitt  that  Lady  Eaglesoaint,  who  was  proiferbial  for 
never  boing  bftulhed  in  anything  she  once  undertook,  had  deter- 
mined tO)  see  Beatrice  on  a  visit ;  aod  tn^g  that  she  declined 
coming^aliQiM^  this  plan  had  occurred  to  her  of  inviting  both  the 
ladie^ftoM  Bieatherbi^M,  on  their  own  tersoa. 

A  stenge  ooBfiiot  in  ths  warm  heart  of  Lady  Edith  took  place 
aAar  leading  this  very  unexpected  aote,  and  the  oolos  rushed  over 
her  whole  £Me  with  Sjoxprise  and  perplexity.  Pride  and  prudence 
bid.  het  repeat  aa  ii^vitation  unwillingly  giv^  evidently  with  the 
sole  object  of  securing  Beatrice ;  and  what  the  intention  of  these 
Pop»h  intisg^uers  could  be  in  using  this  manoeuvre  to  secure  the 
pressMe  ol  her  young  protegde,  seemed  very  unaccounteble.  At 
the  sama  time  it  was  evident  that  the  sole  terms  on  which  the 
priestly  masters  of  Sir  Alla«  would  sanction  his  having  any  inter- 
course with  h^elf,  were  that  she  should  accept  this  rather 
paremptory  i&vitation  to  Eaglescairn  Castle ;  and  I^uly  Edith,  her 
heart  overfiowiBg  with  the  most  touching  recollections  of  old  times, 
resolved,  couie  qm  ooute,  to  go.  ^  I  must  see  Allan  once  again 
before  the  irrevocable  vows  are  upon  him;  he  seems  hopelessly 
lost  to  us,  and  to  himself;  bat  stiU,  Beatrice,  while  we  can  pray, 
we  mnst  not  cease  to  hope!  I  have  a  perf^t  reliance  on  the 
clear-sighted  steadiness  of  your  &ith,  and  teel  no  apprehension  in 
exposing  you  to  the  ordeal  of  living  somA  days  at  Eaglescaim; 
therefore,  let  us  go/ 

'Poor  Bessie!  how  rxmh  she  has  lost  by  the  iniuence  of  those 
Fapwts!'  exclaimed  Beatrice  mour&folly.    <  As  for  Allan,  I  dsra 
not  thii^k  of  him.    I  cannot  yet  look  the  worst  isx  the  face ;  it 
would  b»  mmre  bitter  than  death  if  ho  booame  ^dW^  V)sX  V^  \ds^ 
religufu  *B^  to  b»  CQUBtry/ 
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*  The  genius  of  Popery  is  wonderfully  raising  its  head  abinid 
now ;  rising  out  of  the  moral  ruin  of  true  religion,'  obsenred  Lidy 
Edith  to  Mrs.  Clinton.  *And  even  in  England  the  attndioi 
seems  almost  irresistible  to  some  excited  young  minds,  of  a  Romiak 
ritual,  abounding  in  music,  painting,  dresses,  and  decoTatum. 
Austerities,  when  performed  from  a  feeling  of  exalted  superatitioii, 
become  the  greatest  of  pleasures.  The  novelty  recommends  itself 
sometimes  even  to  the  most  degraded  votaries  of  luxury  and  of  dis- 
sipation ;  but  how  much  more  to  the  juvenile  enthusiasm  of  AUan, 
his  heart  crushed  and  almost  broken  as  it  was  by  a  saccenon  of 
family  bereavements !     He  perfectly  worships  sorrow.' 

'  But  we  are  not  to  deserve  the  happiness  of  another  life  merely 
by  the  sacrifice  of  this,'  replied  Mrs.  Clinton.  <  There  is  so 
divine  command  to  pay  forfeit  for  our  sins  by  scourging  and  starring! 
I  saw  several  of  the  poor  Papists,  as  I  came  here,  crawling  round 
inside  the  chapel  of  St.  Bridget  on  their  bare  knees,  stopfing  at 
times  before  the  altars  of  various  saints,  to  offer  them  prayeral' 

*  Such  is  the  unnatural  suicide  of  mind  and  body  inculcated  hf 
those  who  would  cramp,  crush,  and  prematurely  destroy  all  fte 
divinely-given  functions  of  mind  and  body,*  observed  Lady  EdiA 
thoughtfully.  *  How  different  from  Protestantism,  which  is  like  a 
majestic  cliff,  with  flowers  blooming  at  its  feet,  and  the  glorioni 
light  of  heaven  blazing  on  the  summit.' 

*  I  read  lately,'  added  Mrs.  Clinton,  ^  the  book  published  in 
1839  by  a  cardinal,  for  the  edification  of  those  English  readen 
who  are  invited  to  revolve  obediently  around  the  Popish  honi- 
sphere.  One  of  the  five  newly  canonised  saints  is  described  as 
taking  for  his  only  food  a  dish  of  soup,  which  was  both  insijod 
and  disagreeable.  The  bread  was  black,  and  not  even  leavened, 
and  so  hard  that  it  was  necessary  to  pound  it  in  a  mortar  before  be 
could  eat  it.  This  miserable  food,  which  the  five  saints  recom- 
mended as  our  examples  ate  kneeling,  or  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  they  rendered  still  more  nauseous  by  sprinkling  it  over 
with  some  bitter  stuff,  and  many  of  them  before  eating  licked  the 
floor  with  their  tongues.  One  day  Ligouri's  secretary  had  to  bonit 
open  his  door  and  snatch  the  discipline  out  of  his  hand,  fearing 
lest  the  violence  with  which  he  scourged  himself  might  cause  hii 
death.  Such  is  the  monomania  of  Komanism ;  but  my  husband 
seems  really  most  successful  in  opening  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  V 

*I  wish  she  may  not  rather  blind  his  eyes,  Mrs.  Clinton,' 
answered  Lady  Edith  very  earnestly.  *  Why  does  your  excellent 
husband  show  an  example  in  the  village  of  associating  so  much 
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with  a  proselyting  P8pi0t  ?  That  woman  has  as  many  bad  ing^re- 
dients  in  her  character  as  a  witch's  caldron,  and  is  surely  dangerous 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  parishioners ! ' 

*  Quite  a  mistake/  replied  Mrs.  Clinton,  good-hnmoredly  laugh- 
ing. '  Mrs.  Lorraine  makes  no  impression  on  him,  and  says  she 
has  no  earthly  object  but  to  improve  herself  by  his  arguments.' 


CHAPTER      XXII. 

*  And  all  in  high  baronial  pride, 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified.' 

As  the  chariot  whirled  along  which  conveyed  two  rather  unwilling 
visitors  to  Eaglescaim,  Lady  Edith's  sensitive  feelings  shrank  from 
he  thought  that  she  was  received  merely  as  a  necessairy  evil,  in 
association  with  her  beloved  Beatrice,  and  no  sacrifice  among  the 
many  she  daily  made  in  a  long  life  had  been  less  in  accordance  with 
her  taste  than  thus  to  accept  an  invitation  so  ungraciously  given. 
The  motive  was  a  pure  and  holy  desire  .to  see,  once  more,  the  young 
heir  of  Sir  EVan,  formerly  so  dear  to  her,  and  still  the  object  of  so 
much  sorrowfdl  solicitude ;  but  it  was  with  no  hope  remaining  that 
she  might  snatch  him  back  from  the  snare  into^which  he  had  been 
entrapped.  Lady  Edith  knew  now,  from  all  report,  that  Sir  Allan 
was  no  longer  as  the  stranger  had  described,  *  in  a  state  of  half- 
and-half-ism,'  but  was  fallen  into  that  mental  delirium  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason  or  argument,  in  which  the  obedient  votaries  of 
superstition  are  held,  by  the  priest  keeping  them  feverish  with 
starvation,  sleeplessness,  and  terror-struck  austerities.  The  pro- 
gress of  such  ^clings  is  imperceptible  as  the  shades  of  evening 
darkening  into  night.  No !  Allan  l\^  rushed  on  blindfold,  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  of  affection,  of  reason,  but  still  he 
was  Allan,  the  dearly  beloved  inmate  of  her  old  home,  the  object  of 
her  most  affectionate  solicitude,  and  she  must  look  upon  him  once 
more,  while  yet  his  perversion  was  not  finally  sealed,  while  yet  he  had 
not  fallen  into  the  dark  abyss  of  error  and  perdition  yawning  at  his 
feet,  while  yet  the  grief  she  felt  for  him  was  notutterly  without  hope. 
To  the  young  eyes  of  Beatrice,  the  grey  towers  of  Eaglescaim 
Castle  always  had  a  spectral  aspect,  so  tall,  gaunt,  and  dismal ;  but 
it  seemed  to  her  an  unreal  dream  that  she  was  now  about  to  be 
enclosed  within  the  very  heart  of  this  Popish  fortress,  and  there, 
for  the  first  time,  to  meet  again  Allan  M' Alpine,  now  probably  as 
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much  dhideO.  frcnn  herself  in  erery  h6p«  aHiA  IMill^  m  9%lf 
belonged  to  two  diffierent  worlds.    It  seeisied  a  'dlMHftl  ehd  of  Mr 
long  and  happy  intercourse  in  childhood  ahd  'ettrljf  ymffh ;  lrat4fe 
felt  with  almost  heai^t-broken  grief  thaCt  this  meeti^  ^rtm  proMilj . 
but  the  precursor  to  a  last  fanrewell. 

Home  had  once  been  to  Beatrice  almoM  im  tMHAf  l?mA»i 
and  it  would  have  been  so  still,  but  for  the  one  dark  spot  in  ber 
thoughts,  the  gloomy  apprehension  of  what  awaited  AIlaB  htn- 
after,  were  he  to  join  that  church  which  exacts  the  blind  obediflnee 
of  a  brute  to  authority,  rather  than  the  enlightened  oanfinuty 
of  a  rational  being  to  principle ;  and  she  thought  how  diffennt 
from  that  of  any  Pope  had  been  the  teaching  df  St  Peter,  whn 
he  tells  Christians,  *  Be  always  ready  to  give  a  Teason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  you.' 

*  Strange  to  see  in  our  own  sensible  Scotland  sudh  aii|fhifHiilMtr 
exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  as  they  drove  past  the  Popish,  half  of  C9aB- 
marina,  a  dark  spot  in  that  beautifol  'panorema,  for  it'lrtA  «• 
scene  of  universal  filth,  ignorance,  profligacy,  disoonteiiti  ni 
ferocity,  only  to  be  matched  in  priest-ridden  Ireland.  Thflipoipli 
were  neglected  in  body,  in  house,  and  soul,  by  Father  Enitaoi^  ^ 
only  proved  his  existence  by  ruling  their  consciences  with  a  rq^  tf 
iron,  by  emptying  their  purses  with  a  face  of  brass,  and  h^  diiJdilg 
their  families  with  a  heart  of  steel. 

On  this  day,  he  had  promised  miraculously  to  core  the  poliAo 
blight,  and  assembled  all  his  ragged  votaries  round  the  Koky  WA 
of  St.  Bridget,  where  the  priest  now  stood  surrounded  by  a  amid 
of  votaries  calling  on  their  patron  saint  to  remedy  this 
The  shrubs  around  were  hung  with  rags  as  evidences  of  the 
still  to  be  performed.  Many  wore  charms  and  scapulars  bitori 
by  Father  Eustace  to  keep  them  from  harm,  and  they  all  canidl 
beads,  candles,  crucifixes,  ashes,  oil,  images,  and  pictures.  Is  t 
recess  near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  several  squalid-Iooldiil 
villagers  were  kneeling  before  an  image  of  St.  Bridget,  and  fitu^ 
tically  muttering  Latin  prayers  which  they  could  not  iiwdflwffts"^^- 

*  Tes !  the  highest  success  of  Popery  is  the  utter  prostiatioB 
of  mind,'  said  Lady  Edith  indignantly,  'as  well  as  the  loss  of 
liberty,  personal  and  mental,  the  breaking  of  every  tie,  and  tlis 
extinction  of  every  affection.  Poor  Allan !  .  Who  does  not  say 
that  our  worst  enemy  is  he  who  has  thus  enslaved  him  ?  I  would 
give  my  heart's  best  blood  for  his  deliverance.' 

*  A  fine  chapel,  like  that  of  Eaglescaim,  without  moral  polity, 
reminds  me  of  a  gaudy  sign  on  an  ill-kept  inn ! '  observed  Beatiioi^ 
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tkWAngly;  'ttUd  there  corned  F&ther  'Eustade,  the  Oardintd  of 
^  dcmiiiariiia,  going  to  perform  his  daily  crop  of  miracles  with  the 
I  thEMb  of  St.  Bri^t,  or  the  hair  of  St.  Lnoretia  Borgia ;  for  I 
,  date '^ay  she  has  heen  canonised,  as  the  Papists  are  not  particular. 
If  Father  lEnstace  introduced  the  car  of  Juggernaut  among  these 
P<^iBh  villagers)  the  poor  creatures  would  prostrate  themselires 
nnder  it.  M'Ronald  tells  me  that  our  uhfoHunate  misguided 
Bessie  is  obliged  to  lick  the  floor  with  her  tongue  very  frequently, 
88  a  penance !  She  has  entirely  relinquished  soap,  and  is  to  wear 
the  same  tinwashed  gown  night  and  day,  sleeping  or  waking, 
healthy  or  sick,  living  or  dying,  until  it  fall  to  pieces.' 

Lady  Edith's  heart  fluttered,  with  an  unusual  feeling  of  shy- 
ness, When  she  heard  the  loud-toned  bell  which  heralded  her 
arriral  before  the  grand  Castle-of-Otranto-looking  towers  and 
macisiVe  gtates  of  tEaglescaim  Castle ;  and  Beatrice  wished  for  a 
moment  that  she  could  have  joined  the  herd  of  deer  which  timidly 
retreated  into  the  thicket  as  she  approached.  It  was  a  noUe  im- 
pressiTe  structure,  though  stem  and  gloomy  in  aspect.  Nothing 
mdeed  cCuld  be  'more  grand,  more  beautiful,  or  more  dismal  than 
the  l6ng  range  of  arched  windows  and  fortified  turrets.  These 
irere  Washed  at  their  base  by  a  rapid  stream,  which  fell  glittering 
doWn  the  mountain  ^de,  like  a  shower  of  silver,  and  whirled,  with 
a  pleiBidant  rUshing  noise,  like  laughter  itself,  gurgling  and  chafing 
over  its  rocky  bed,  till  lost  in  the  distant  ocean.  The  wooded 
mountains  rose  in  rugged  grandeur  above  the  gigantic  clifls  of 
OlaxAxarina,  and  the  banks  in  summer  were  enlivened  by  groups 
6f  Wild  flowers  clinging  to  the  old  grey  rooks,  or  scattered  beneath 
the  gnarled  oaks  and  fluttering  biroh-treee. 

A 'Numerous  cluster  of  powdered  servants  in  gdrgeous  liveries 
appeared  in  the  stately  entrance-hall,  and  Lady  Edith,  her  heart 
fllkd  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Sir  Allan,  felt  herself  almost  absently 
^witnessing  the  assiduous  attentions  paid-  by  Lord  and  Lady  Eagle- 
ecaim  to  Beatrice,  while  a  verystilGf  and  scanty  portion  of  civility 
'fell  to  her  own  share.  It  required  no  miraculous  degree  of  clair- 
voyance to  show  Lady 'Edith  that  there  was  an  intention,  if  possible, 
to  take  exclusive  possession  Of  Beatrice  during  this  visit.  Their 
two  rooms,  When  the  visitors  were  conducted  to  see  them,  stood 
'ftur  apart  as.possible ;  but  not  a  momentary  doubt  croteed  the  mind 
of  Lady  Edith,  in  considering  this  evident  plan  more  deliberately 
alone,  that  her  beloved  jowng  protegee  would  be  unalterably  con- 
stant to  the  faith  and  affections  of  her  childhood,  Whatever  means 
might  be  used  to  ensnare  her  from  them. 
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Beatrice  looked  surpassingly  beautifa],  with  the  shy  Ingkt 
glance  of  her  splendid  eyes,  and  the  heightened  color  whidi  haned 
on  her  cheek,  deepened  to  scarlet  by  the  agitation  of  her  entnyn 
into  a  house  which  she  had  so  long  looked  at  with  an  »^m4 
superstitious  awe,  as  seen  from  the  distant,  humble,  happy  hoM 
of  all  her  own  past  life.  She  gazed  with  apprehenaiTe  ■olenud^ 
at  the  portraits  of  saints  and  martyrs  round  the  walls,  as  well  as  at 
the  grotesque-looking  portraits  of  many  an  ancient  £arl  who  bad 
flourished  within  these  gloomy  walls  since  the  days  of  the  Gra- 
saders.  On  a  black  marble  pedestal  at  one  end  of  the  dmriiig- 
room  stood  the  cross  which  had  been  borne  by  Grodfrey,  flat 
Lord  of  lona,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  the  tables  around  it  wen 
littered  with  flowers,  music,  magazines,  new  publications,  aid 
expensive  toys. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  stateliness  and  formality  of  Lady 
Edith's  reception,  to  whom  Lady  Eaglescaim  made  apedbetly 
unsurpassable  curtsey,  while  Lord  Eaglescaim,  in  his  odd,  abn^ 
way,  said — 

*  It  is  useless  to  say  we  are  happy  to  see  yon,  as  I  never  inTlte 
any  one  here  but  those  that  I  wish  to  come.  Lady  Editli,  yoa 
and  I  have  kept  our  distance  like  a  couple  of  mile-stones  then 
many  long  years,  but  we  are  both  looking  younger  and  hftniUiMnar 
than  ever !  I  have  lived  two  lifetimes  myself,  for  so  many  men  die 
before  thirty,  that,  being  myself  a  moss-grown  old  man  of  sixty 
now,  my  life  has  been  as  long  as  two.' 

*  Then,  as  I  am  far  on  for  eighty,'  replied  Lady  Edith,  smiling, 
*  I  ought  to  count  for  three ;  and  very  interesting  lives  tiiey  bsTe 
all  been,  the  last  stage  perhaps  the  most  so.' 

Lady  Eaglescaim  having,  with  ostentations  condesceosum, 
welcomed  Beatrice  into  her  rather  formidable  presence,  seemed 
anxious,  in  a  tone  of  benignant  superiority,  and  with  a  two-handed 
cordiality,  to  make  her  feel  at  home,  as  well  as  to  extinguish  all 
recollection  of  Lady  Edith's  presence  from  her  memory,  as  sood 
as  the  common  decencies  of  civility  had  been  paid.  While  Lady 
Eaglescaim  was  condescending  enough  to  continue  her  conversa- 
tion with  Beatrice,  the  dialogue  chiefly  consisted  of  her  asking  a 
rapid  succession  of  rather  impertinent  questions ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  there  could  not  be  a  human  being  on  earth  whom  it  would  be 
possible  for  Lady  Eaglescaim  to  consider  her  own  equaL 

Lady  Edith  enjoyed  that  repose  of  character  which  finds  perfect 
contentment  in  being  valued  at  her  own  worth  as  it  appea^red  in 
the  eyes  of  those  with  whom  she  associated ;  but  Lady  Eaglescaim's 
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pride  was  that  which  must  be  elevated  by  the  depression  of 
others.  It  was  her  great  pleasure  in  all  society  where  she  bad 
any  influence,  to  make  one  doomed  indiridnal  feel  exclnded,  and 
look  as  like  as  she  could  make  him  to  a  Pariah  in  banishment  on 
his  mat.  It  was  very  seldom  Lady  Eaglescaim  had  it  in  her 
power,  as  now,  to  exercise  her  haughty  indifference  on  one  whose 
feelings  of  dignified  independence  rendered  her,  like  Lady  Edith, 
so  little  liable  to  feel  annoyed,  and  still  less  humbled,  by  becoming 
the  object  of  petty  malignity  and  such  unaccountable  rudeness. 

The  dght  of  even  a  trifling  occupation  is  always  interesting, 
but  no  one  in  the  large  cavern  of  a  drawing-room  at  Eaglescaim 
seemed  to  hare  the  shadow  of  an  employment.  Beatrice,  now  for 
the  first  time  trying  her  wing  in  general  society,  looked  round 
with  wonder  at  the  circle  of  loungers  among  whom  she  had  been 
suddenly  precipitated.  The  whole  party  were  occupied  in  teaching 
a  little  white  French  poodle  to  beg  for  a  bit  of  biscuit,  and  laugh- 
ing at  his  successful  appeals  to  the  compassion  of  his  master,  Mr. 
Cornelius  O'Brien,  who  now  seemed  to  consider  Beatrice  an  old 
Mend.  The  instant  he  could  do  so  without  becoming  conspicuous, 
the  lively,  laughter-loving  stranger,  full  of  life  and  elasticity, 
crossed  the  room  and  placed  himself  beside  Beatrice,  saying  in  a 
tone  of  animated  welcome — 

'  It  is  easier  to  tear  a  limpet  from  the  solid  rock,  than  yon  firom 
your  quiet  home !  Why  would  you  not  come  ?  "Were  yon  afraid 
that  we  should  not  like  you,  or  that  you  could  not  like  us  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  both,'  replied  Beatrice,  her  face  beautifully  flushed ; 
but  a  smile  glittering  in  her  eyes,  *  I  am  like  you,  very  shy.* 

*  We  are  not  at  all  formidable  when'  you  Imow  us  thoroughly,' 
continued  her  lively  companion,  with  a  laugh  of  triumphant  happi- 
ness; *but  you  have  now,  at  first,  a  look  of  the  most  comical 
discomfort !  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  us.  None  of  the  ladies 
here  are  Corrinnes,  and  I  am  the  only  gentleman  who  can  be 
compared  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Let  me 
teU  you  who  all  these  people  are ! ' 

*  I  am  afraid,  from  that  satirical  look,  that  you  are  going  to  be 
very  ill-natured  upon  them.* 

*  I  am  neither  ill-natured  nor  good-natured,  but  sternly  truthful ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  say,  if  that  will  please  you,  that  all  the  ladies 
here  are  beautiful,  and  all  the  gentlemen  clever.  You  look  most 
savagely  determined  not  to  listen,*  replied  he,  glancing  at  Beatrice's 
bright  smiling  countenance.  *  You  always  seem  inclined  to  treat 
me  as  the  dog  treats  the  monkey  on  his  back,  trying  to  throw  me 
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off;  but  I  have  an  iron  will  and  make  eTerytbing  bend  to  it 
That  is  a  way  I  have  got,  and  therefore  yon  shall  inTaxiahly  fill 
it  least  troublesome  to  let  me  enjoy  my  own  will  at  onoe ;  for 
sooner  or  later  I  must  have  it.  All  my  life  I  haye  walked  ana  in 
arm  with  good-fortune,  and  never  was  baulked  in  anything  that  I 
had  set  my  heart  on ! ' 

<  You  are  a  wizard  then,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  only  a  magifiiiB; 
the  one  can  tell  what  is  to  happen,  and  the  other  brings  ft  aboot 
I  like  obstinate  and  determin^  people,  for  I  am  sometimea  totdly 
unpersuadable  myself.' 

*  So  I  think,  indeed;  for  we  had  to  submit  to  yonr  own  tenna 
before  you  would  come  here  to  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  admir- 
ing you !  Donna  Beatrice  would  not  stir  without  her  excellent 
Duenna,  Lady  Edith,  and  if  you  are  not  exceedingly  ei?il  to  me  I 
know  how  to  punish  you  by  neglecting  her.  What  did  jcm,  i^pre- 
hend  from  coming  alone  ?  Are  we  enemies,  whose  bread  and  nit 
you  would  not  eat  ? '  asked  her  companion,  humorously  working 
himself  up  to  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  mingled  amusement  and  izri- 
tation.  *I  did  not  close  an  eye  for  several  nights  after  yoa 
refused  to  come.* 

*  Of  course !  Ton  look  quite  emaciated  and  melancholy  in  eon- 
sequence  ! '  replied  Beatrice,  slyly.  *  But  nevertheleas  you  can 
still  subscribe  some  spare  nonsense  to  amuse  us  all ! ' 

'  Surely  no  young  lady  ever  was  or  ever  wiU  be  insensible  to 
such  devoted  assiduity  as  mine  !  I  once  had  a  Mend  as  cavalieriy 
treated  by  the  young  lady  he  admired  most  in  the  world,  as  you 
treat  me ;  and,  poor  fellow !  he  went  at  last  to  the  place  where 
he  died.' 

*  Indeed ! '  said  Beatrice  earnestly.  *  Where  did  he  go  ? ' 

*  To  the  Highland  moors ;  where  a  gun  burst  and  killed  him. 
See  now  what  you  may  bring  me  to.  Fray  take  warning,  Wm 
Farinelli ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  you  seem  merely  inclined  to 
say  to  poor  inoffensive  me  now,  as  uncle  Toby  did  to  the  fly  that 
tormented  him,  "  Go !  I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thine  head! " ' 

*  Tou  invent  so  many  speeches  and  feelings  for  me,  that  really 
I  need  not  take  the  trouble  of  thinking  or  speaking  at  aU  while 
you  remain  here,'  said  Beatrice,  the  most  beautifol  smile  quiver- 
ing round  her  mouth,  and  dimpling  on  her  cheek,  that  any  young 
countenance  could  have  displayed,  *  Is  your  visit  here  to  last  as 
long  as  ours?*  ' 

'  Visit  I  I  am  at  home.  ISiobod^  xeco^DoseA  ^qlOq.  «xl  i)iQ«ea\M&«&\ 
hkre  been.    Do  you  still  senouaVj  aiv^  Vo^  s^*^  ^»niwX.  ««!g\«Mfc\aA 
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Mr.  O'Brien?    Tliat  is  delightfaUy  romantic.    Let  me  consider  ! 
Who  shall  I  pass  myself  off  for  next  ?— Shall  it  be  Sir  Allan  ? ' 

*  Impossible !  I  know  him/  replied  Beatrice,  with  sudden  agita- 
tion, and  the  color  which  flooded  her  cheek  for  a  moment  retreated 
again  as  rapidly,  while  her  companion  kept  an  inquisitorial  glance  of 
deep  interest  fixed  upon  her  yarying  countenance,  till  she  recovered 
herself,  and  added  with  a  bewitching  smile,  '  Be  anybody  else ! ' 

<  Let  me,  at  all  events,  be  your  most  devoted  slave ;  and,  truly, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  sun  is  dim  to-day,  for  his  beams  are  so 
eclipsed  by  your  smiles !  I  have  not  found  you  hitherto  very  en- 
couraging to  my  civilities,  but  here  at  Eaglescaim  you  nrast  sub- 
mit as  a  necessary  evil  to  my  presence  and  attentions.  In  this  old 
castle  you  will  soon  be  the  **  Hare  with  many  friends,"  and  ten 
thousand  admirers  ;  therefore,  you  will  have  scarcely  half  an  eye 
or  half  an  ear  to  spare  for  me  at  any  time.  However,  come  what 
may,  you  can  scarcely  treat  me  worse  than  you  already  do  — 

"Perhaps  it  is  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 
Bat  why  do  yoa  kick  me  down  stairs  t "  * 

Beatrice  could  not  restrain  one  of  her  own  low  ringing  laughs, 
at  the  perfect  burlesque  of  sentiment  with  which  these  lines  were 
recited,  while  her  rattling  companion  added — *  I  could  fight  any 
number  of  windmills  in  your  cause,  therefore  do  pray  give  me 
something  of  the  kind  to  do.  As  for  Sir  Allan,  he  would  be  a 
lover  .more  in  the  Werter  and  St.  Preux  school  than  I,  but  he 
seems  bent  on  becoming  a  Jesuit  priest.  On  the  same  day  that 
he  sacrifices  himself  to  St.  Ignatius,  my  cousin.  Lady  Anne 
Darlington,  who  is  sitting  there  in  the  window,  proposes  to  take  the 
veil— but  I  must  say,'  added  he  with  a  rather  grotesque  look, 
♦  that  for  two  people  who  both  intend  to  utter  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy,  they  seemed  at  Eome  immensely  interested  in  each  other, 
exchanging  half- withered  flowers,  singing  ducts  together,  and,  in 
short,  carrying  on  a  sort  of  demi-semi  flirtation.' 

*  Indeed  ? '  said  Beatrice,  brightening  up  with  eager  satisfaction. 
'  They  may  perhaps  rescue  one  another  from  those  calamitous 
vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  silence,  and  starvation,  and  be  happy 
together  yet.    How  delighted  I  should  be ! ' 

*  Should  you  really  ? '  replied  her  companion,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  frank  open  countenance  of  Beatrice,  to  see  if  she  were 
truly  sincere,  and  much  pleased  evidently  by  the  result  ot  ^aas^ 
scrutinj.     'They  firmly  believe   the    in^mauc^  \»  \5»  «c&t^^ 
Platonic  Aiendabip,  but  I  think  if  Six  Alloa  -wctft  \ft  ^tb\.cfasi<i.c«sfc»- 

gion  6rom  my  ooxunn  Anne,  it  would  be  a  'very  m^tVaxsX.  «tkftf-"^«^^ 
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then  he  may  let  his  hair  still  ^w  instead  of  becoming  tonsitred. 
Sir  Allan  might  say  to  Anne,  on  the  sahject  of  tliis  exeited  freik 
she  has  planned  of  taking  the  veil,  as  I  did  onoe  at  Rome — 

"Oh I  by  the  sacred  tears 
Of  lorers,  sisters,  mothers,  aunts,  forbear  I '  ** 

'  I  heartily  wish  he  would.  I  feel  as  if  I  oonld  pull  dmn 
mountains  to  hide  Allan  from  those  ensnaring  priestsy'  ie|ilied 
Beatrice  earnestly.  *  Anything  rather  than  lose  my  old  oompamoa 
in  a  way  worse  than  death — a  thousand  times  worse  I ' 

<  My  cousin  Anne,  an  heiress  with  every  wish  anticipaied,  tiadai 
upon  sympathy,  and  lives  in  an  incessant  April  ahower  on  imagi- 
nary distresses.  She  would  despise  mere  oommon-plaoe  happisesB, 
but  fancies  that  in  a  state  of  inexorable  solitude  she  can  kick  out 
every  grievance  with  the  key  of  her  cell.  Father  Eustace  paints 
a  perfect  castle-in-the-air  life  in  a  convent,  where  she  is  to  he  a 
good  fairy,  performing  miracles,  manufacturing  sweetmeats,  sweep- 
ing her  own  cell,  making  her  own  bed,  and  seeing  supematonl 
visions.  Lady  Anne  was  always,  from  childhood,  an  enthnsiastie 
do-nothing  girl,  with  some  good  links  in  her  character^  though 
they  do  not  make  a  chain,  and  in  the  hands  of  that  crafty  priest, 
she  is  utterly  lost.  One  regrets  to  see  so  much  good  entlinsiasm 
thrown  away.  Therefore,  suppose  you  and  I  become  matchmakers 
while  we  are  here,  and  counteract  this  Popish  plot  against  Sir 
Allan  and  my  young  cousin.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  replied  Beatrice  frankly,  and  she  felt  a 
glow  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  perhaps  assisting  to  rescue 
Allan  from  the  snare  into  which  he  seemed  now  so  nearly  falling. 
*  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  felicity  to  frustrate  a  conspiracy  against 
the  fortune,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  one  who  was  formerly  like  a 
brother  to  me.* 

'  And  my  pretty  heedless  cousin  Anne  may  take  ofher  tows  than 
Father  Eustace  intends.  She  had  a  tawdry  governess  who  tao^t 
her  nothing  useful,  and  Anne  might  be  made  Professor  of  Igno- 
rance on  every  subject  but  music  and  painting ;  therefore  she  is 
flattered  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  vanity  about  her  sing- 
ing, and  is  to  change  her  name  on  taking  the  veil  to  that  of  St. 
Cecilia.  Oh !  that  strange,  plotting  fathomless  Father  Eustace ! 
How  easily  he  assumes  the  external  aspect  of  piety — the  demure 
look,  the  crouching  walk,  the  peculiar  dress,  the  measured  accent, 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  instead  of  looking  frankly  in  the  &oe  of 
others.    Of  such  pretension  where  are  the  fruits,  except  in  the 
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fraud  or  foree  by  wMch  he  rules  others  in  a  tone  of  more  than  regal 
authority  ?  The  imaums  or  muMs  I  saw  in  the  East  are  nothing  in 
spiritual  pride  to  him ;  and  how  I  do  prefer  the  good,  honest, 
open-hearted  Vicar-of-Wakefield  clergyman,  such  as  your  Mr. 
Clinton !  * 

<Do  not  he  and  Mrs.  Clinton  come  here  to-day  ? '  asked  Beatrice. 

'  Tcs ;  and  our  people  do  nothing  but  praise  him  in  this  house 
now }  *  said  Lord  lona.    *  Such  a  change  1 ' 

*  Certainly  the  change  in  his  costume  of  late  has  been  very 
striking,'  obserred  Beatrice,  anxiously;  'a  perfect  cascade  of 
white  neck-cloth,  a  strange-looking  waistcoat,  and  the  very  peculiar 
cut  of  his  coat,  as  if  he  had  borrowed  one  from  Father  Eustace.' 

'Perhaps  he  has,  and  may  be  persuaded  to  be  a  turn-coat 
besides.  A  mere  feather  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  it 
blows  now  towards  Rome.  He  looks  as  solemn  now  as  if  the 
world's  gravity  depended  on  Mr.  Clinton  alone.* 

Beatrice,  much  entertained  at  the  rambling  patch-work  style  of 
her  companion's  rattling  small  talk,  listened  to  his  very  sketchy 
and  rather  satirical  remarks  with  a  compound  smile  of  amusement 
and  reproach,  while  he  secretly  watched  with  admiring  interest  the 
varying  expression  of  her  beautiful  countenance.  Beatrice  felt 
astonished  once,  on  glancing  hastily  up,  to  perceive  Lord  Eagle- 
scaim  seated  alone,  at  some  distance,  looking  like  a  good-natured 
mastiff,  and  watching  with  unmistakeable  pleasure,  as  well  as 
approbation,  the  rather  prolonged  dialogue  which  was  taking  place 
between  herself  and  her  lively  companion.  Even  Lady  Eagles- 
cairn,  with  all  her  consequential  nonchalance,  might  have  been 
observed,  now  and  then,  to  glance  hurriedly  round,  as  if  to  watch 
whether  they  were  stiU  together,  and  seemed  pleased  to  ascertain 
that  they  were. 

*  How  much  Lord  Eaglescaim  seems  interested  in  either  you  or 
me ! '  observed  Beatrice  aside.  *  Twice  within  this  minute  I  have 
caught  his  eye.' 

*  "A  frugal  swain, 
Whose  constant  care  is  to  increase  his  store 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  home."  ' 

*  Must  I,  then,  introduce  myself  ? '  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  assuming 
a  look  of  grave  decorum,  which  ended  in  a  laugh  of  almost  frantic 
glee,  * "  My  name  is  Nerval,"  or  at  least  it  is  Edward  Lord  lona ; 
and  as  very  little  good  is  said  among  you  Protestants  at  Clanmarina 
of  poor  me,  or  of  even  the  best  in  this  house,  I  carefully  concealed 
my  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  till  you  and  L«A^  lgA\\JcL^«t^ 
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both  safely  caged  in  our  Popisli  fortress,  \riiere  I  hq»e  yoa  may 
long  continue  willing  captives.' 

Lord  lona  enjoyed  his  own  little  practical  joke  so  joyooflty  tint 
he  had  evidently  forgotten  how  to  leave  off  laughing,  as  he  added, 
in  a  tone  of  polite  risibility,  *  When  you  want  a  pen  mended,  t 
book  cut  open,  a  bouquet  gathered,  a  new  novel  read  aloud,  a  srag 
accompanied,  a  harp-string  repaired,  or  an  escort  on  hoisebaok,  I 
am  your  slave.  Do  not  reject  my  service,'  said  Lord  lona  in  as 
under-tone,  ^  or  I  shall  be  reduced  to  absolute  de^air,  or  at  least  to 
hopeless  ennui.* 

As  Beatrice  rose  to  depart,  he  tried  to  detain  her,  and  sang  in 
an  under-tone,  but  in  most  beautiful  cadence,  these  words : 

*  One  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain  ; 
One  long  last  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 
Then  back  to  bosy  life  again.' 

Wlien  Beatrice  was  shown  to  her  room  an  hour  before  lun- 
cheon, to  take  off  her  bonnet,  she  thought  with  smiling  pleasue 
of  her  agreeable  companion,  Lord  lona;  and  certainly  gave  a 
glance  of  more  than  usual  interest  at  her  own  face  in  the  mirror. 
Beatrice  found,  instead  of  Lady  Edith's  maid  in  attendance,  one 
of  Lady  Eaglescairn's,  a  prim  and  formal  personage  in  the  dnsi 
of  *  a  religious,'  who,  with  ofScious  though  very  majestic  civility, 
had  unpacked  her  boxes,  and  said  that  Lady  Edith's  room  beU^ 
so  distant,  she  had  '  her  ladyship's  orders  to  attend  on  Mm 
Farinelli.' 

In  the  progress  of  time  this  personage  turned  out  so  well  read, 
and  so  well  informed,  that  it  became  evident  she  had  once  seen 
much  better  days ;  and  a  suspicion  soon  took  possession  of  Beatrice 
that  a  Jesuit  lady  had  been  placed  about  her  for  proselyting 
purposes,  who  merely  acted  the  part  of  Abigail  ^  for  one  day  only, 
and  by  particular  desire ! '  Beatrice  felt  grievously  disappointed, 
that  if  any  one  was  to  officiate  in  doing  the  very  little  she  re- 
quired, it  was  obviously  not  to  be  Bessie  M'Bonald^  for  whom  she 
now  ventured  to  make  inquiry. 

*You  mean  the  new  girl  who  is  under  me?*  replied  the 
consequential,  severe-looking  attendant,  in  a  tone  of  disdainful 
civility  to  Beatrice,  who  felt  rebuked.  *  She  is  not  fit  to  wait  upon 
strangers  yet,  and  her  ladyship  desires  that  she  shall  remain 
entirely  under  my  own  eye.' 

*  Could  I  see  her  ? '  asked  "Beatdce  ^loMilL"^  \  *  dift  ^«%a\Qitk%^'«A 
of  my  scholars  at  Clanmarina,  and * 
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'  I'm  afraid  not,'  replied  Madame  Mettarie,  assuming  the  short, 
peremptory,  offended  tone  of  a  true  toilet-tyrant ;  *  Father  Eus- 
tace gaye  yery  particular  directions  that  she  should  he  as  solitary 
and  silent  as  possible  all  this  month.  She  has  to  use  the  disci- 
pline twice  eyery  day,  and  Bessie  M'Eonald  herself  has  now 
requested  that  her  bed  may  be  like  that  used  by  St.  Bose  of  Lima, 
stuffed  with  knotty  lumps  of  wood,  and  broken  pieces  of  pottery. 
She  is  resolyed  to  be  a  true  saint.' 

'  Poor  Bessie ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice  in  a  tone  of  pity  and  con- 
sternation :  *  how  is  she  to  sleep  on  such  a  couch  as  that  ? ' 

<  Why  should  she  sleep  ^ '  asked  Mrs.  Mettarie  in  a  fanatical 
tone.  '  Sister  Mary  of  Sicily  used  a  pillow  of  thorns ;  and  our 
good  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  during  forty  years,  slept  only  an  hour, 
or  at  most  an  hour  and  a  half  each  night ! ' 

*  But  the  poor  girl  cannot  possibly  liye  under  such  austerities ! ' 

*  There  is  no  occasion  to  live.  Those  who  would  be  eminent 
saints  must  soar  aboye  the  loye  of  life,'  replied  Madame  Met- 
tarie, in  a  tone  of  superiority.  *  We  all  in  this  house  wear  coarse 
hair  shirts  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  like  that  of  the  exemplary 
saint,  Sancia  Cariglio.' 

*You  had  much  better  put  on  hair  petticoats  instead,*  said 
Beatrice,  unable  to  help  smiling.  *  How  can  you  think  such  a 
useless  bodily  torture  meritorious  ? ' 

*  "We  do  not  think,'  replied  Madame  Mettarie,  solemnly.  *  Per- 
fect obedience  to  Father  Eustace  requires  a  soul  without  a  will, 
and  a  will  without  an  intellect.' 

*  So  it  appears !  *  answered  Beatrice,  indignantly.  *  Did  our 
Creator  give  an  intellect  to  every  individual  in  this  house,  that 
only  one  may  use  it  ?  * 

*  Any  layman  presuming  to  follow  his  own  opinion,  follows  the 
opinion  of  a  fool,'  replied  Madame  Mettarie.  *  When  St.  Francis 
commanded  his  disciplesf  to  plant  cabbages  with  their  roots  upper- 
most, they  obeyed;  and  he  obliged  brother  Matthew  to  whirl  round 
and  round  till  he  fell  on  the  floor ;  but  such  blind  obedience  is  good 
for  us.  Above  all,  we  should  seek  to  be  poor  in  money,  and  offend 
not  against  poverty,  but  give  all  we  have  to  Father  Eustace  for 
the  Church.  Every  shilling  held  back  is  a  sin.  Silence,  solitude, 
and  poverty  are  all  we  may  desire,  and  our  prayer  should  be  that 
of  Ignatius :  "  Show  me.  Lord,  the  way  in  which  I  ought  to  walk, 
and  though  you  should  give  me  a  dog  for  my  guide^  I  'will  toU$^'<« 
him."' 

Beatrice  was  very  glad  to  be  herself  left  solilM'^j  wA«Cl«oX.'Vsi^^ 
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when  Madame  Mettarie  swept  herself,  in  a  state  of  hnmUie  adf- 
im^rtance,  out  of  the  room,  and  she  soon  after  proceeded  to  trj 
liie  difficult  navigation  of  finding  her  way  through  the  windiiig, 
innumerable  passages  and  fragments  of  stairs  to  Lady  SdiBi's 
room.  Beatrice  felt  herself  a  perfect  Ariadne  threading  throngfa 
such  a  labyrinth !  She  had  either  gone  up  or  down  the  wroog 
flight,  and  was  turning  to  retrace  her  mistaken  footsteps,  wim, 
she  obserred  a  nun-like  figure  clothed  in  a  black  serge  gown,  t  rope 
round  her  waist,  and  a  white  conyentual-looking  head-draH,  like 
that  of  a  corpse,  walking  slowly  and  very  feebly  along  a  nanow 
passage  at  some  distance,  and  as  she  paused  to  obsenre  this  pie- 
turesque-looking  apparition,  the  object  of  her  notice  stopped  near 
a  door,  and  glanced  round  before  she  disappeared  within  it 
Beatrice,  to  her  astonishment,  at  once  then  recognised  the  pale  and 
emaciated,  but  still  beautiful  cotmtenance  of  Bessie  M'Bonald.  A 
sudden  impulse  which  she  could  not  restrain  made  her  rushfoniBxd, 
and  though  the  door  had  been  hurriedly  closed  behind  her  fonner 
favorite,  Beatrice  without  a  moment's  hesitation  threw  it  open  and 
entered,  determined  at  length  to  satisfy  her  mind  whether  tiie  mis- 
guided girl  in  leaving  home  were  blameable  or  unfortonate,  or 
both,  or  neither. 

In  a  small  half-dork  room,  without  carpet,  curtains,  or  a  single 
article  of  even  necessary  comfort,  Bessie  lay  prostrate  her  whole 
length  on  the  bare  floor,  and  it  almost  appeared  to  the  startled  ndnd 
of  Beatrice  that  she  was  licking  the  deal  boards  with  her  tongue. 

'  Can  this  poor  girl  be  really  quite  insane  ?  Does  she  not  require 
medical  advice,  or  medical  restraint  ? '  thought  Beatrice,  advancing 
resolutely  up  to  Bessie,  and  gently  taking  her  hand.  -  The  girl 
gazed  hurriedly  up,  an  expression  of  abject  terror  at  first  stamped 
on  every  feature ;  but  starting  and  coloring,  with  a  look  of  almost 
speechless  amazement  at  Beatrice,  she  covered  up  her  face  vnth  her 
long  dishevelled  hair,  and  exclaimed  in  an  under  tone,  'Mass 
Farinelli !  I  thought  it  had  been  Father  Eustace  I  He  comes 
here  every  day  for  an  hour  to  see  me  alone—quite  alone.  Oh, 
Miss  FarineUi,  you  must  go  I  Pardon  me !  He  would  be  so  angry 
to  see  you  or  any  one  here !  I  must  see  him  alone ! — always  alone ! ' 

Jessie  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  They  trembled  visibly, 
and  catching  up  a  crucifix  from  a  little  moveable  oratory  whi^ 
stood  near,  she  deluged  it  with  tears.  A  long  silence  euBUied, 
during  which  Bessie's  agitation  seemed,  if  possible,  to  increase.  Her 
breath  came  in  short  quick  gasps,  vn^  ^'^  '^\^i\&  ol  \ist  laR^  ^sii^fi^ 
remained  visible  was  white  as  dea^. 
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*Beide,'  niA  BWtriee  in  a  tone  of  monnfal  kindness,  *  I  liad 
determined  not  to  -leflRre  this  house  withont  sedng  yon,  and  tins 
early  meeting  seems  qmte  proyidential.  Tell  yonr  old  Mend  and 
true  'wen-Widier"-4ffe  you  happy  here  ? ' 

Nt>  ansWet  eame,  but  her  whole  frame  shook  with  emotion,  her 
handsy  fiQed  with  her  long  fair  hair,  which  hung  in  masses  down 
her  cheek,  became  more  firmly  clenched  against  her  face,  and  a 
deep  convnlsive  sob,  in  spite  of  an  evident  struggle,  forced  itself 
out  and  would  be  heard. 

*  I  lore  and  pity  you,'  continued  Beatrice,  kindly.  '  You  made 
a  weQ-meant  but  perfectly  uncalled-for  sacrifice  in  forsaking  home 
and  all  who  were  your  real  friend^.  Do  you  not  wish  now  to  see 
once  more  your  good  old  uncle  ? ' 

'  If  I  could  but  die ! '  said  Bessie  in  a  low  hurried  whisper,,  and 
her  whole  aspect  was  one  of  sinking  misery ;  '  the  sooner  the  better ! 
~^the  sooner  the  better !  and  it  wiU  be  soon.  I  have  a  yow  to 
taste  nothing  to-day,  but  it  takes  longer  than  I  thought  to  die  of 
sleefdessness  and  starvation.    Look  here ! ' 

Bessie  tore  open  her  dress  and  showed  that  beneath  a  hair  shift 
she  wore  a  large  iron  cross,  spiked  with  nails,  which  fretted  the 
delicate  white  skin  off  her  neck.  '  There !  you  see  that !  I  neither 
eat  nor  sleep ;  but  I  have  such  visions  !  Yes !  I  am  happy ! ' 
said  Bessy,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  and  with  her  eye  fixed  on  the 
open  door  at  which  appeared  the  dark,  handsome,  but  very  stern 
countenance  of  Father  Eustace,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his  hands 
crossed,  and  his  face,  if  possible,  longer  and  graver  than  ever. 
'  Miss  Farinelli ! '  added  Bessie,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  excitement, 
which  seemed  to  Beatrice  mere  midsummer  madness;  'we  shall 
meet  no  more  on  earth,  but  after  my  death  I  shaU  appear  to  you ! 
I  shall  watch  over  you !  I  shall — ' 

*  Surely,  sir ! '  said  Beatrice,  turning  to  Father  Eustace,  with 
deep  emotions  of  pity  for  the  poor  delirious  girl,  while  he  listened 
in  scornful  silence,  ^  you  cannot  consider  poor  Bessie  in  her  rational 
senses.  She  is  not  at  this  moment  a  responsible  being !  Her  rela- 
tions ought  to  be  sent  for.  She  has  an  uncle  who  would  die  for 
her— a  mother  who  doats  on  her — a — ' 

*  The  low  grovelling  attachments  of  this  life  are  not  for  a  mind 
exalted  as  hers,*  replied  Father  Eustace,  pointing  an  obstinate 
looking  finger  towards  the  agitated  girl.  *  She  remains  here  from 
choice.  Tell  this  lady  herself,  my  daughter,  that  you  never  knew 
happiness  till  now.    Tell  her  your  real  feeUnga  0TL^<a  ?jviJo^^^\.^ 

*Yes:   I  am  bappyl    I  am  quite  hap^^X*  «fta^^^^^  ^'^s^-^ 
Ha 
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forcing  a  short  hysterical  laugh :  <  I  saw  each  a  viaioii  in  the  garden 
yesterday,  bright  and  shining  as  the  son.    I  am  Tery  happy.' 

She  dasped  her  hands  with  a  look  of  delirious  rathusiam,  nd 
looked  upwards,  her  brilliant  eyes  glowing  with  uxmatoiml  fin, 
and  the  color  rising  to  her  cheek  like  waves  of  the  tea.  Fiflier 
Eustace  and  Beatrice  gazed  at  the  beautiful  visionaTy  nilh  TCiy 
different  feelings,  and  while  a  tear  of  pity  rolled  tflentfy  ad 
heavily  down  the  cheek  of  Beatrice,  Fathra  Eustace  laokBi.  <m 
with  a  smile  of  triumphant  satisfaction.  A  moment  moie  and 
Bessie  sunk  upon  the  floor  in  strong  convulsions.  Months  after- 
wards did  Beatrice  remember  in  trembling  horror  the  shxiflikiBg 
laughter  with  which  that  poor  girl  kept  for  ever  repeating,  is 
anxious  obedience  to  Father  [Eustace's  command,  'Tea;  I  am 
happy !  I  am  happy !  oh  yes ;  I  am  happy ! ' 

'May  all  those  wo  love  be  protected  from  such  happineasr 
exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  with  solemn  fervor,  when  she  heird  the 
agitated  nan-ative  of  Beatrice.  '  That  father-and-daughtet  ^itom 
in  the  Komish  Church  is  an  outrage  on  nature,  and  language 
cannot  express  its  evils.' 

Beatrice  had  a  thousand  little  good-hearted  indiscretions  twink- 
ling in  her  eyes  on  Bessie's  behalf,  and  all  kinds  of  nearly  inMas 
impulses  at  work  in  her  mind.  She  wished  to  rescue  her  fiivonia^ 
to  denounce  every  body  at  Eaglescaim,  to  carry  off  Bessie  by 
stratagem,  or  to  get  somebody  to  write  a  letter  to  *  The  Timci)' 
the  grand  resource  for  all  public  or  private  grievances ;  but  tiM 
venerable  calmness  of  Lady  Edith's  mind  soon  tamed  down  Beatrioe 
to  the  limits  of  prudence.  '  You  must  implicitly  trust  all  to  a 
kind  Providence,  and  pray  for  Bessie,  my  dear  warm-hearted 
Beatrice ;  but  never  hope  to  see  or  hear  of  her  more  while  we 
remain  here.  There  is  not  a  twig  to  hang  a  chance  upon  of  your 
meeting  her  again,  for  she  will  not,  while  you  stay,  be  left  long 
enough  alone  for  a  single  wink.' 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

*I  sit  with  sad  civility,  I  read 
With  honest  anguish  and  an  aching  head.*         Pops. 

To  Lady  Edith  Tremome  all  the  withered  joys  and  hopes  of  her 
past  life  had  been  like  autumn,  leaves  that  fertilise  the  soil  and 
bring  out  its  noblest  fruits.    In  con\i^a\.  \»  "Visst  \q^  qI  ^5»»&q^ 
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and  intdl«etiuil  aimplicity  in  the  assembled  party,  no  one  eTeir  had 

an  air  of  man  insolent  prosperity  than  the  nltea-dignified  Lady 

Eagleseaim,  when,   after  having  returned  from   her   forenoon 

prayers  at  the  Popish  chapel,  where  she  had  been  prostrate  on 

the  bare  stone-floor  before  the  image  of  St.  Bridget  for  an  hoar, 

she  now,  wi&  qneen-like  stateliness,  accompanied  her  gaests  to 

loneheon.    How  seldom  do  those  whose  privilege  it  might  be  to 

render  a  circle  pleasant,  deny  themselves  the  gratification  of  making 

it  disagreeable !    Lady  Eaglescaim  had  that  most  intolerable  of 

all  self-conceit,  which  is  displayed  by  talking  continually  in  a 

pompons  selfHMitisfied  tone  of  her  own  humility ;  and  now,  with  a 

look  of  ]^odigious  patronage,  she  took  the  arm  of  Beatrice  to 

accompany  her  through  the  large  old  marble  hall.    It  looked  lofty 

and  dull  as  an  empty  church,  and  Lady  Eaglescaim  spoke  to  her 

young  goest  with   the  sort   of  acknowledged  superiority  and 

kindness  which  she  might  have  used  towards  a  favorite  little 

spanieL    In  general  no  smile  is  so  gratifying  as  that  which  it  Is 

difficult  to  gain,  and  those  who  have,  like  Lady  Eaglescaim,  a 

genius  for  rendering  themselves  disagreeable,  excite  so  pleasing  a 

surprise  when  it  is  their  whim  to  be  pleasant,  that  it  teUs  with 

double  effect ;  but  Beatrice  felt  more  the  annoyance  of  seeing  Lady 

Edith  neglected,  than  the  flattering  prefer^ice  lavished  on  herself. 

Beatrice,  in  a  state  of  total  discomfort,  took  her  place  at  the 
pompous  luncheon-table.  She  had  fallen  into  a  perfectly  statue-like 
silence,  being,  above  all,  vexed  and  astonished  to  see  the  marked 
neglect  shown  to  the  person  she  venerated  above  all  on  earth, 
though  Lady  Edith's  own  distinguished  nature  prevented  her  feel- 
ing at  all  humiliated  by  the  ill-manners  of  another.  Beatrice, 
contrasting  her  own  happy  home  with  the  present  scene  of  mag- 
nificent exclusiveness,  the  grandest  and  dullest  entertainment  she 
had  ever  sat  down  to,  thought  how  truly  it  had  been  said,  *  Better 
is  a  crust  of  bread  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith.* 

Lady  Edith  seemed  almost  to  read  the  mind  of  Beatrice,  for  at 
this  moment  their  eyes  met,  and  the  smile  of  her  beloved  benefac- 
tress, full  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  was  the  only  sunbeam  in  the 
room.  One  lady  aJFtcr  another  dropped  in  to  luncheon  with  a 
quite-at-home  look,  and  sat  down  in  lazy  silence,  to  eat  with 
tmcommunicative  appetite ;  and  if  any  one  spoke  at  aU  it  was  in  a 
whisper  to  her  nearest  neighbor,  while  anxiously  and  fastidiously 
Burreying  every  dish  within  the  range  of  their  sight. 

At  length  an  empty  seat  next  to  Beatilc^  \^^^tcl<^  «;k\^^^ 
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occupied  by  her  lively  friend,  Lord  lona,  whom  Lady  Stgtoottn 
had  evidently  expected  to  rit  there,  for  she  nniled  with  her  moit 
benignant  smile  as  he  appropriated  it  to  himself,  and  as  ha  toned 
to  Beatrice,  saying,  *  I  am  come  to  torment  yon  again,  Misa  Ftei- 
nelli,  and  to  have  some  of  our  nsnal  conversation  aboot  notiung. 
Let  me  help  you  now  to  discuss  the  knife  and  iforh  ^vastMl. 
While  I  remain  in  this  honse  yon  shall  never  be  without  a  diadow.' 

<  Then  I  might  sell  my  own,  like  Peter  Sohlemihly'  replisd 
Beatrice  langhing.  'But  the  poor  man  missed  hia  sadly  whsa 
gone!' 

<  As  you  would  miss  me.  Well !  you  put  on  a  stem  fochiddiBg 
mask  to  me  externally,  but  I  hope  it  is  in  jest,  and  thai  a  anflxog 
face  is  behind !  It  re«dly  is  kind  of  you  to  come  here  and  eiiKvea 
the  slowest  of  all  houses ! ' 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  my  misfortune  to  make  it  still  slower!' 

*  That  would  be  quite  beyond  human  power.  Father  Kastaee, 
who  rules  in  this  Castle,  is  not  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefldd,  an 
admirer  of  happy  human  faces.  There  are,  however,  in  this 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee-society  of  my  mother's  fitvorite 
friends,  some  rather  diverting  persons,  if  properly  studied.  As 
Bochefoucault  says,  "  People  generally  make  themselves  ridioiikiii) 
not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  they  pretend  to  be."  Sinee 
you  have  made  your  deb&t  to-day  on  our  stage,  I  must  introduce 
you  to  the  actors,  and  as  I  never  tell  fibs  even  in  jest,  you  must  be 
told  how  blotted  and  disfigured  is  the  page  of  most  lives  hwe  hj 
folly  and  affectation.  I  shall  give  you  an  inquisitorial  survey  of  aU 
these  people's  private  histories  and  characters.' 

'  Not  here !  not  now  in  their  presence ! '  whispered  Beatnoe, 
hurriedly,  and  then  added  with  an  arch  smile  of  humor,  *  wbIw, 
indeed,  you  choose  to  begin  with  your  own.* 

'What  a  knavish  suggestion  of  yours  to  draw  out  all  my 
egotism.  Well !  ask  ten  thousand  questions,  and  let  me  answer 
them.  After  that,  since  truth  is  truth,  I  shall  tell  you  all  my 
good  qualities  more  truly  than  if  I  were  a  magneto-scope,  begin- 
ning, as  autobiographies  usually  do — '*  I  was  born  of  respectable 
parents  in  the  county  of  Blankshire "  ' 

'  To  end  with  all  your  most  confidential  letters  and  most  private 
remarks ! '  added  Beatrice,  giving  a  low  musical  laugh.  '  I  should 
be  quite  afraid  of  becoming  celebrated  myself  now,  in  case  some 
hungry  author  might  poison  me  to  make  a  profit  of  my  memoirs.' 

*  Nobody  escapes  appearing  in  the  press,  and  few  wish  to  escape. 
Observe  my  cousin  Anne's  Popv&Yi  f^ovetiks&ft  ^\>  V)[^  ^:^«t  «»&.  ^\ 
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thiB  table  in  wldte,  fit  to  be  a  frotitispieoe  to  the  *<Magazi&  dee 
Modes."  She  always  mtas  a  muslin  robe,  baTing  read  that  it  is 
thensual  costume  of  heroines,  and  tries  to  look  as  like  as  possible 
to  a  blushing  rose-bud.  Anne  says  Miss  Turton  asked  one  day  at 
the  milliner's  for  a  **  sentimental  bonnet/'  and  her  goyemess-ship 
keeps  a  diaty  for  no  eye  but  her  own,  which  is  to  be  published  as 
soon  as  she  takes  the  veil  in  a  conyent,  to  which  she  is  going  soon 
at  IxiTisniefls.  That  will  be  a  grand  piece  of  excitement  for  her 
next  month.  Miss  Turton  is  vain  to  perfect  insanity,  and  her 
object  in  life  is  to  caiuse  a  sensation,  which  she  will  do  for  a  day, 
when  plunging  into  her  cell  finally  at  St.  Bridget's.' 

'  What  a  strange  governess  to  select  for  the  young  heiress !    I 
thought  Lady  Stratharden  had  been  a  very  pious  Protestant  ? ' 

'So  she  is!  as  good  and  well-meaning  a  fiddle-faddle  old 
dowager  as  exists,  and  perfectly  heart-broken  about  Anne.  My 
mother  must  hsTe  been  mistaken,  for  she,  in  a  disastrous  hour, 
recommended  Miss  Turton  as  a  strict  Protestant,  her  only  fault 
that  she  was  too  bigoted  against  aU  Papists  and  Popery.  My 
mother's  late  brother.  Lord  Stratharden,  was  a  Papist,  but  his 
widow  had  a  right,  which  she  greatly  yalued,  to  educate  her 
daughter  in  her  own  faith.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  now,  and 
sometimes  only  too  late  in  the  evening,  my  pretty  cousin  Anne 
may  be  seen  walking  alone  with  Father  Eustace  in  his  character 
of  confessor,  their  heads  down,  their  step  slow,  their  whole  aspect 
indicating  a  sort  of  spiritual  flirtation,  and  the  only  point  on  which 
Anne  and  her  governess  differ,  my  aunt  tells  me,  is  a  bitter 
jealousy  which  has  arisen  between  them  relating  to  Father  Eustace. 
As  my  cousin  inherits  all  the  enormous  Stratharden  estates,  she  is 
well  worth  entrapping,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared.  It  will 
visibly  be  the  death  of  that  good,  religious,  only-too-indulgent 
mother,  my  aunt,  now  quite  superseded ;  but  do  what  she  may, 
the  governess,  the  pupil,  and  the  aoi-disant  **  Father"  cannot  be 
separated,  for  habit  has  caused  Lady  Anne  to  fall  into  their  grasp 
as  if  she  were  in  a  man-trap.  Yet  we  often  laugh  ready  to  die 
over  Miss  Turton's  absurdities,  and  yon  may  hear  how  Anne  is 
now  appealing  to  Miss  Turton' s  opinions  that  she  may  laugh  at 
them.  The  governess  fancies  herself  a  poetess,  and  having  strung 
some  jingling  rhymes  together  once,  Sonnets  to  the  Moon,  the 
Stars,  the  Snow-drops,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  London  Fog, 
she  enclosed  them  to  **  Gordon's  Magazine,"  saying,  she  was  not 
**  a  poor  author  in  want  of  a  dinner,  but  a  poet  ins^YL^^  \s^  ^^\)^« 
ment  and  entbusiasm. "    The  editor  wrote  \)aAk.,  m  \)tL<^  >^\^  ^^^S^^ft 
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tone  of  rejection,  that  these  were  without  ezoeptioii  the  moit 
beautiM  yerses  he  had  ever  read,  but  they  did  not  exactly  suit  his 
pages.' 

'How  very  kind  not  to  unmask  a  pleasing  delnnon!'  aid 
Beatrice*,  *  I  never  do.* 

'  It  is  most  diverting  to  put  Miss  Turton  into  a  state  of  beantifol 
Gonfiision  by  catching  her  sometimes  gazing  at  herself  in  a  streim, 
which  she  thinks  more  poetical  than  a  mirror,  warbling  aa  sir 
Yory  much  out  of  tune,  and  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  liie  is 
an  Arcadian  Shepherdess,  fond  of  reclining  on  the  damp  grass,  and 
picking  wild  flowers/  continued  Lord  lona.  *•  Miss  Turton  said  to 
me  lately,  in  her  usual  seraphic  tone  of  affectation,  "  I  never 
slumber  when  I  can  avoid  it.  I  like  best  to  be  suipiised  hf 
sleep,  and,  instead  of  a  pillow,  to  repose  my  cheek  on  a  book  of 
devotion." ' 

'  It  must  be  very  irritating  if  no  one  coincides  in  Miss  Torton's 
high  estimate  of  her  own  merits/  said  Beatrice,  unable  to  xedst  an 
extempore  fit  of  laughing :  *  Miss  Turton  probably  lives  mnder  a 
continual  sense  of  injury  and  of  injustice  from  an  unappredatiog 
world.* 

'  And  it  is  this  mass  of  affectations  and  absurdities,  that,  after 
having  wasted  some  years  in  spoiling  the  education  of  my  coobib 
Anne,  is  going  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  a  convent  as  too  good 
for  the  world.  She  means  to  set  herself  up  in  the  character  of  a 
Popish  saint ;  as  those  people  who  are  least  fit  for  domestic  and 
Christian  duties  at  home,  are  those  who  become  canonised 
at  Bome.' 

Miss  Turton  at  this  moment  turned  ostentatiously  round  to  the 
consequential-looking  butler,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  very  audiUs, 
though  she  affected  secrecy,  *  Pray  inquire  for  me,  as  this  is 
Friday,  whether  these  whitings  are  Med  with  butter  or  with  lard. 
Also,  if  the  roast  potatoes  were  done  under  the  roast  bee^  or  only 
under  the  wild  duck.'  Seeing  Lord  lona  listening  with  assumed 
gravity.  Miss  Turton  added  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  superlative 
excellence,  'I  was  quite  taken  in  last  Friday  by  an  omelette 
cooked  with  gravy.' 

*  Little  things  are  great  to  little  minds,'  muttered  Lord  lona. 
'Your  luncheon,  Miss  Turton,  would  not  satisfy  a  sylph.  My 
fasting  consists  in  never  eating  more  than  is  good  for  me ;  but 
pray  what  authority  have  you  in  Scripture  for  preferring  fish  and 
wild-duck  to  beef?  May  you  not  as  well  make  a  religion  of 
eating  rice  instead  of  potatoes  ^    An^  on^  m\!^^  c^^VX.  ^  x^^^kssQ^ 
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duty  always  to  wear  pink  ribbons  rather  than  blue,  or  to  drink 
cyder  rather  than  tea,  but  unless  such  distinctions  are  commanded 
in  the  Bible,  they  are  no  part  of  Christianity.  When  you  become 
a  nun,  Miss  Turton,  I  do  wonder  how  you  will  feel  after  the  show 
is  oyer,  the  crowd  dispersed,  the  excitement  subsided,  and  yourself 
forgotten.  I  hear  you  are  then  to  take  a  situation  as  your  own 
housemaid,  to  sweep  your  cell  and  make  your  bed !  I  daresay  the 
maids  here  would  gladly  lend  you  a  broom,  and  accept  your  aid  in 
what  they  call  "  doing  out  the  rooms."  Had  you  been  an  Indian 
widow,  I  should  certainly  have  witnessed  your  burning  in  a  suttee,* 

The  attention  of  Beatrice  became  at  this  moment  caught,  by 
observing  the  intense  interest  with  which  Lady  Edith  was  listening 
to  a  dialogue  between  Lady  Eaglescairn  and  the  Duchess  of 
Dorchester,  whose  ideas  at  first  strayed  about  from  subject  to 
subject,  as  a  bird  hops  from  twig  to  twig,  while  the  particularly 
matter-of-fact  tone  of  her  mind,  made  her  Grace's  conversation 
seem  dry  and  tasteless  as  a  stale,  biscuit.  At  length  she  said  to  her 
attentive  hostess,  in  a  tone  of  most  benignant  cordiality,  and 
suppressing  her  customary  yawn — 

*  You  know,  dear  Lady  Eaglescairn,  I  always  am  so  obliged  for 
the  favor  of  your  advice;  and-  though  that  curate  you  kindly 
recommended  very  soon  left  our  church  for  Eomanism,  and  carried 
over  some  of  our  most  influential  tenants  along  with  him,  still  that 
was  no  fault  of  yours.  By  the  way,  do  let  me  thank  you  now  for 
this  very  perfect  nursery  governess,  who  has  arrived  to-day.  So 
d  propos  your  finding  her  at  once  !  She  seems  beyond  all  praise, 
as  if  made  to  order,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  find  a  disengaged 
English  woman  in  this  neighborhood,  where  it  could  so  little  be 
hoped.  The  Duke  says  she  is  the  most  sensible  woman  he  ever 
spoke  to.  Her  conversation  is  one  ever-flowing  tide  of  com- 
plaisance. She  agrees  with  him  in  everything,  and  has  a  horror  of 
the  Jesuits !  Excuse  me,  but  that  remark — that  monstrosity — slipped 
off  my  Protestant  tongue  by  accident,  and  quite  promiscuously.' 

Beatrice  felt  surprised,  during  this  rambling  speech  from  the 
Duchess,  to  perceive  that  Lady  Eaglescairn  fell  into  a  state  of 
embarrassment  which  it  was  evident  she  could  neither  conceal  nor 
suppress.  Her  Grace  of  Dorchester's  gratitude  continued  in  a 
state  of  most  voluble  animation,  which  evidently  increased  the 
confusion  of  her  greatly  perplexed  hostess,  though  Lady  Eagles- 
cairn might  as  easily  have  intercepted  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  a 
tea-cup,  as  attempted  to  impede  the  flow  oi  tkieit  ^i^^^^  ^x^^^^^ 
commimications. 
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•My  ddeit  boj  b  dmMd  witli 
gwtiiMU  Aawtd  luM !  Ihadwjttnae  todo 
fhcm,  but  fhe  little  •Skforj  of  "Hie  Goidoi 
dumtug— die"TbeI>miiiorDeligkli*';  ThaTontFlMv" 
b  Tery  toacfaing,  and  likewbe  ^  Tlw  Giaidba  Spizit.*'  It  aMtabi 
abeantifiil  famtiipiecc  of  adiMiritli  its  cjei  bn&dagad  oiii 
bandi  tied  behind,  bat  carefiillj  led  vp  an  iapoaible  preeqpB6  % 
a  sort  of  fiurj  witb  wingi.  I  did  not  deailT  eatdi  the  mi 
but  she  bits  these  books  are  all  exedknt  litUe  FroCMtant 

# 

and  BO  impronng. 

•Allow  me  to  sar,  that  I  think  tiie  ''Goody  Two  Shoe^*  sr 
**  Sandford  and  Merton,"  of  onr  own  mmeiy  days  were  mock  i 
studies  for  the  yonng,  and  qmte  as  tme  as  tiiese^  wUdi 
recently  led  in  some  ssd  instances  to  rery  disutroaa  niiiBnifnMWt* 
obserred  Lady  Edith,  in  an  imder  tone  to  the  Dncfaeai^  whlbLi^y 
Eaglescaim  was  giving  some  directions  to  the  bntler.  '  The  i«y 
books  yoor  Grace  has  named  were  lent  to  the  children  of  myiite- 
trial  school  by  an  English  schoolmistress  there  last  BDminery  who 
deceived  me  as  to  her  real  faith,  and  misled  one  of  a^  aost 
promising  pnpils.' 

•  Not  a  Papist  ? '  whispered  the  Duchess  in  a  toneof  immitigatBd 
horror.  <  What  wonld  my  Duke  say  if  sach  a  tiling  erer  happwad 
in  our  family !  Bat  it  b  impossible  to  deceive  either  him  or  me. 
We  hare  all  onr  eyes  open  !  In  these  times  it  b  neeeasarj  to  he 
very  circumspect.  Excuse  me,  Lady  Eaglescaim — yoa  and  I  hate 
agreed  to  differ  and  be  friends.  My  Duke  always  ays  that  we 
Tudors  are  as  old  a  Protestant  family  as  you  De  Bathes  are  Bomaa 
Catholic,  therefore  we  could  never  forgive  ourselves  if  my  boy— 
likely  to  have  such  a  stake  in  thb  country — were  in  hb  very  infiuMy 
charged  to  the  muzzle  with  religious  controversy.  Ton  tell  mo 
that  there  are  the  highest  testimonials  to  Mrs.  Lor ' 

•  Yes !  Tes ! '  interrupted  Lady  Eaglescaim,  hurriedly,  while  a 
deep  blush  overspread  her  countenance,  and  she  almost  buried  it  onr 
a  large  tumbler  of  water.  *  Tour  governess  has  many — ^volumes  of 
testimonials * 

•  Particularly  from  your  excellent  friend * 

'Yes!  from  everybody! — ^from  all  my  most  esteemed  ooiie»> 
pendents— Lady  Linlithgow— and  Lady * 

'  But  especially,'  persbted  the  unstoppable  Duchess,  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  one ;  *  my  Duke  and  I  pin  our 
faith  implicitly  on  the  recommendatioTi  of  Mr.  OUnton.' 
Lady  Edith  exchanged  a  look.  o£  coTwX^tiast^OTL  ^^'^uikaeic^ 
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and  then,  the  disrk  suspieion  that  hovered  in  their  minds  hecoming 
confinned.  Lady  Edith  anxiously  fastened  her  penetrating  eyes  on 
Lady  Eaglescaim,  ^o  seemed  reading  out  of  her  plate  as  she 
bent  dovn  over  it,  and  replied  hesitatingly,  *  I  cannot  answer  for 
Mrs.  Lorraine's  morals,  but  her  principles  are  excellent.  I  belieye 
Mr.  Clinton  knows  her  well  and  esteems  her  much.  He  has  great 
reason  to  do  so.  She  had  a  severe  struggle  of  mind  on  some  reli- 
gions pdnts  which  he  piloted  her  through  with  most  exemplary 
wisdom  and  kindness.  You  may  rest  assured  she  is  a  perfect 
treasure.' 

It  now  flashed  into  the  memory  of  Beatrice  that,  as  she  drove 
through  Clanmarina  that  morning,  the  little  village  shop  of  Mrs. 
Lorraine  was  unexpectedly  shut  up,  and  had  a  deserted  uninhabited 
aspect;  therefore  this  highly  extolled  Protestant  governess,  with 
a  bnshel  of  testimonials,  was  evidently  no  other  than  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine, a  suspicion  which  became  confirmed  by  the  final  words  of 
the  poor  misguided  Duchess. 

*  Well !  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  Mr.  Clinton's  warrant,  for 
really  I  do  not  fully  understand  everything  on  these  subjects,  and 
might  have  been  deceived.  Your  protegee  tells  me  she  is  in 
mourning  for  several  near  relations,  therefore  begs  to  live  quite 
secluded  during  some  weeks,  that  she  may  give  attention  night  and 
day  to  my  boy  till  this  party  disperses.  The  doctors  have  forbid 
her  to  eat  any  animal  food.  In  fact  she  seems  willing  to  live  on  a 
crust,  and  to  sleep  on  the  floor.  I  never  saw  any  one  more  accommo- 
dating, and  so  humble  that  she  never  lifts  her  eyes  from  the  ground.' 

*  That  is  what  Jesuits  call  "the  custody  of  the  eyes,"  *  observed 
Lady  Edith,  quietly.  *  I  never  yet  found  any  one  to  be  trusted  who 
could  not  look  me  in  the  face,  eye  to  eye,  as  well  as  mind  to  mind.' 

*But,'  whispered  the  Duchess,  earnestly,  *pray  jtell  me.  Lady 
Edith,  do  you  think  Mrs.  Lorraine  capable  of  assuming  two 
characters  ? ' 

*  Not  only  two,  but  twenty,*  replied  Lady  Edith.  *  You  would 
very  much  underrate  Mrs.  Lorraine's  powers  as  an  actress  by 
supposing  her  limited  to  so  small  a  range  of  parts.  Mrs.  Lorraine 
belongs  to  that  fearful  religion  which  gives  a  licence  to  tell  any 
lie,  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  yourself  or  others,  and  you  may  read 
now  in  the  life  of  a  certain  favorite  Papist,  Saint  Alphonso  Liguori, 
this  very  un-English  and  un-Christian  opinion :  **  For  a  just  cause, 
it  is  lawful  to  confirm  equivocation  with  an  oath."  Tl^k^  tV^^^ 
what  hope  there  is  that  Mrs.  Lorrsdne  wiU  evet  ^i^U^^  "Vj^sst  o^^ 

secret  to  you,  or  declare  truly  who  and  wliat  die  \s.* 
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<  But,'  said  the  Dachess,  incredolously,  *  you  do  not  aerimilf 
believe  that  anything  calling  itself  a  religion  can  teach  inimon%.' 

'  As  to  that,  Lady  Eaglescaim  herself  says  she  cannot  inner 
for  Mrs.  Lorraine's  morals,  but  that  her  principles  are  ezceOoL 
Kead  the  lives  of  the  five  saints  of  1829,  and  you  will  find  M 
they  had  no  morals.  According  to  the  creed  of  that  sect^  tni 
may  rejoice  at  his  father  being  murdered,  if  thereby  good  aoenei 
from  it  to  the  Church ;  and  when  a  servant  thinks  himself  otfar 
paid  in  respect  to  wages,  he  may  help  himself  to  the  diffenne. 
If  Mrs.  Lorraine  thinks  her  services  to  you  worth  £100  per  aaan, 
and  you  give  her  only  £50,  she  is  sole  judge  of  her  own  meriti, 
and  may  rob  you  of  the  balance  in  any  way  most  convenient  Do 
not  be  deterred,  by  the  almost  romantic  villany  of  these  dodriita, 
from  believing  that  they  are  taught  now  by  the  Jesuits  in  En^tndi 
for  I  have  collected  chapter  and  verse  from  their  own  wz^iiigi) 
more  than  I  dare  repeat.  Any  day  your  Grace  may  see  my  li^  . 
volume,  and  then  **  by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them."  Sone 
of  their  books  are  a  perfect  Paganism  of  corruption,  frightfid  to 
those  who  examine,  and  incredible  to  those  who  do  not.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  two  gentlemen,  wbo 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  the  house,  though  they  had  arrived  only 
an  hour  before,  were  seated  together  in  the  embrasure  of  a  distaot 
window,  carrying  on  a  low  earnest  conversation,  evidently  foigetfnl 
that  any  human  being  was  in  the  room  but  themselves.  The  dear 
hard  voice  of  the  elder,  all  power  and  no  expression,  sounded  is 
an  almost  continual  flood  of  energetic  discourse.  It  was  bat 
seldom  interrupted,  and  only  for  a  short  moment,  by  the  veiy 
harmonious  and  beautiful  tone  of  his  young  companion,  who  seemed 
listening  to  the  other  with  reverential  awe.  At  length  they  both 
rose,  while  the  young  man,  with  evident  feebleness  of  health  and 
strength,  languidly  strolled  towards  the  luncheon  table.  A  mm 
of  night-black  hair  overshadowed  a  thin  emaciated  countenance, 
so  perfectly  colorless  to  the  very  lips  that  it  seemed  like  a  beautiful 
mask  of  alabaster,  and  he  never  raised  his  eyes  till  the  last  remark 
of  Lady  Edith  reached  his  ear.  He  suddenly,  then,  looked  np 
with  a  start  of  astonishment,  the  color  rushed  in  a  flood  of  scarlet 
to  his  very  forehead,  his  eyes  became  lighted  up  with  an  expression 
of  rapture,  and,  rushing  with  hurried  steps  to  where  she  sat,  he 
almost  frantically  clasped  the  hands  of  Lady  Edith  in  his  own,  and 
staggering  into  a  chair  fainted  away. 

'  Allan !  dear  Allan ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith  in  accents  of  inex- 
pressible grief,  as  she  gazed  with  all  the  sorrow  that  a  mother 
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ftoiild  have  felt  at  the  lifeless  wreck  before  her :    *  Can  this  be 
if  Allan?    Oh!  how  changed!' 

r     Beatrice  had  stood  up  with  all  the  other  gaests  in  consternation 

tUnd  confasiony  while  her  spirit  at  once  discern^  who  was  the 

iMert-broken  and  wasted  being,  a  momentary  glimpse  of  whom 

^%id  ahready  excited  her  sympathising  pity.    This,  then,  was  her 

long-desired  meeting  with  the  associate  of  her  childhood— loved  as 

» brother,  prayed  for  since  his  boyhood,  and  now  probably  lost  to 

tier,  companionship  for  ever.     Tears   coursed   each  other  irre- 

flistably  down  her  cheek,  pale  with  grief  and  agitation,  as  she  tried 

to  conqner,  ot  at  least  to  conceal,  her  agitation ;  but  there  was  one 

eyo  fixed  upon  her  with  searching  interest,  not  to  be  avoided,  and 

that  was  the  eye  of  her  new  friend,  Lord  lona,  who  contrived  with 

apparent  eardessness  to  screen  her  from  observation.    She  felt  the 

delicaey  of  his  considerate  attention  in  that  trjring  moment,  and 

with  a  grateful  glance  more  than  rewarded  him. 

Mr.  Ambrose  now  advanced,  and  stood  beside  his  insensible 
pnpU  and  nephew.  His  countenance  was  perfectly  placid  and 
immoveable,  without  one  such  momentary  indication  of  human 
feeling  as  any  mortal  face  might  naturally  have  now  displayed, 
but  asBoming  an  indisputable  right  to  act  for  Sir  Allan,  he  tacitly 
exdnded  tihe  attentions  of  the  other  guests,  and  only  noticed  the 
presence  of  Lady  Edith,  by  taking  from  her  hand  a  glass  of  wine 
she  had  poured  out  for  Allan,  saying,  '  Pardon  me,  madam !  My 
n^hew  ^ts  all  this  week ! ' 

*What!'  asked  Lady  Edith,  'neither  wine  nor  cordials,  if  he 
were  to  die  for  want  of  them  ? ' 

'Let  me  entreat/  answered  Mr.  Ambrose,  'that  as  Allan's 
nerves  are  exceedingly  weak,  you  wiU  not  appear  when  he  recovers. 
This  unlucky  necessity  for  our  returning  here  has  quite  upset  him. 
Allan  was  most  unaccountably  low  during  our  whole  journey  from 
Bome,4uid  must  remain  some  days  secluded  in  his  own  private 
room  now,  to  recruit.' 

'  No  wonder  he  needs  it,'  whispered  Lord  lona  to  Beatrice,  in 
his  wisest  tone ;  '  I  am  singular  enough  to  know  that  I  am  myself 
mortal,  but  well  do  I  guess  the  sort  of  thing  M' Alpine  goes  through, 
from  my  own  experience.  I  nearly  sunk  under  it  myself;  but 
Father  Eustace,  then  my  confessor,  was  proud  of  my  "  frost-bit 
feet  and  dirty  serge,"  crusts  of  bread  for  a  fortnight,  and  midnight 
vigils.  As  a  boy  I  used  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  thrown  out  to  the 
sparrows,  and  often  slept  standing  or  walking.  M' Alpine  is  hardly 
ever  now  quite  awake,  for  sleep  steals  over  him  against  his  wiU,  or 
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without  his  knowledge,  but  one  cannot  trick  him  into  anew- 
scioosly  eating/ 

Beatrice  soon  after  found  Lady  Edith  in  the  quiet  aanetonyof 
her  own  room,  where,  prostrate  on  her  knees,  she  wept  such  tesnof 
anguish,  as  only  strong  minds  can  ever  shed.  She  now  beHeved 
that  Allan  loved  her  as  before,  loved  his  uncle's  memory,  and  p»- 
served  all  the  kind  affections  of  his  boyhood ;  but  she  saw  how 
boundless  was  the  authoritative  influence  of  Mr.  Ambrose;  how 
deeply  Allan's  faith  had  been  tampered  with,  and  how  snaSi  her 
own  hopes  could  be  of  gaining  access  to  the  dear  object  of  her  eidj 
instructions  and  subsequent  prayers. 

Sir  Allan  and  Mr.  Ambrose  appeared  no  more  that  day,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  strange  to  Lady  Edith,  with  her  retired 
habits,  than  to  find  herself  in  so  very  gay  a  circle  and  so  obnoosly 
an  unwelcome  guest,  though  she  now  felt  more  than  at  first,  that 
being  invited^  duty  and  affection  bound  her  to  remain  so  long  as 
Beatrice  did^  if  not  also  for  the  sake  of  Allan,  so  dear  to  her 
memory,  but  whose  name  now  was  never  heard. 

Lady  Edith  cared  so  little  for  mere  material  luxuries,  that  if 
any  one  had  given  her  a  present  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  her  own 
private  drawing-room,  it  would  have  seemed  empty  without 
friendly  affections :  but  in  the  scene  of  her  present  magnificent 
residence,  Lady  Eaglcscaim  never  voluntarily  addressed  a  word  fo 
her.  Lady  Edith  felt  worse  off  tlian  the  chairs  and  tables,  which 
had  a  recognised  place  of  their  own ;  even  the  poodle-dog  was 
cordially  welcomed,  but  her  presence  seemed  evidently  an  in- 
cumbrance, only  endured  to  secure  Beatrice,  and  her  sensations, 
surrounded  by  so  many  adverse  eyes,  were  somewhat  like  those 
of  a  stag  at  bay. 

In  the  whirlpool  of  small  talk  around,  Lady  Edith,  though 
extinguished  herself,  derived  much  amusement  from  listening  witii 
intelligent  curiosity  to  the  best  talkers  near,  and  cspeciidly  to 
Lord  lona,  laughing  and  chatting  with  Beatrice,  who  never  left 
the  side  of  her  benefactress,  but  always  hovered  near,  all  dimples 
and  smiles,  the  admired  of  many  admirers,  while  inexpressibly 
amused  and  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  Lord  lona's  wit,  when 
once  fairly  started  in  a  favorite  vein  of  nonsense. 

'  I  have  a  magical  ring  here.  Miss  Farinelli,  which  tells  me,'  he 
said  slily,  *  all  that  everybody  thinks  of  myself,  and  I  am  consult- 
ing it  at  this  moment  as  to  your  opinion.' 

'What  a  mortifying    answer  \t  mW  ^^^^V  \c^<5i,\ "^^aJom^ 
laugbiDg.  'No  wonder  you  \eaiu  dVS^^wiG^? 
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*  There  now  yon  are  immensely  mistaken !  I  might  safely  agree, 
like  the  Sultana  of  the  '*  Arabian  Nights,"  to  lose  my  own  head  as . 
soon  as  I  cease  to  please,  and,'  added  he,  bowing, '  to  be  pleased.' 

'  Ton  seem  very  easily  pleased  with  yourself  and  others,'  replied 
Beatrice  jestingly.  'I  carry  a  thermometer  to  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  think  of  myself,  and  it  never  rises  above  zero.' 

Lady  Anne  Darlington,  at  once  on  the  shortest  notice,  began  a 
-vehement,  undying,  boarding-school  friendship  for  Beatrice,  on 
the  moat  romantic  model.  They  had  already  exchanged  bouquets, 
and  would  probably  soon  be  at  the  pitch  of  exchanging  locks  of 
hair,  but  iJUQUwhile  she  astonished  Beatrice  by  her  very  decided 
manner,  1m  irr^ressible  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement,  her 
frolicsome  vivacity,  and  her  indefatigable  flow  of  spirits.  '  I  am 
so  glad,'  she  said  next  evening,  *  to  find  a  person,  place,  or  thing 
as  young  as  myself  in  this  old  house ! ' 

'  It  is  a  complete  melo-drama,  I  suppose,  with  a  ghost,  an 
eastern  turret,  and  a  trap-stair,'  replied  Beatrice,  smiling.  'Very 
grand  and  very  gloomy.' 

<  Come,  you  seem  both  gentle  and  mirthful/  said  Lady  Anne ; 
'  let  us  be  inseparable  friends.' 

As  the  two  young  girls  sat  side  by  side,  they  grouped  in  beautiful 
contrast  togetiier  on  the  sofa  before  Lady  Edith,  with  Lord  lona 
entertaimng  the  trio  in  his  best  style  of  nonsense  on  his  favorite 
aubjeot,  Lady  Anne's  pet  governess. 

'MissTurton  is  perfect  in  the  art  of  looking  religious.  Her 
attitudes  in  the  drawing-room  always  seem  as  if  she  were  sitting 
for  the  picture  of  a  saint.  There,  Anne !  look  now !  your  invalu- 
able governess  has  her  clasped  hands  resting  on  her  lap,  and  her 
eyes  slightly  turned  up  in  a  state  of  transcendental  enthusiasm  ! 
Tet  bring  her  back  to  comnlon  life,  and  no  one  is  such  a  manufac- 
turer of  petty  grievances,  so  given  to  take  offence,  and  to  imagine 
imaginary  slights,  as  well  as  imaginary  conquests.  My  whole  life 
is  one  unsuccessful  effort  to  prevent  her  being  either  in  love  with 
me  or  hating  me.' 

*  Poor  soul !  *  said  Lady  Anne,  bursting  into  a  juvenile  peal  of 
laughter.  'She  has  had  three  disappointments  this  year^all 
excellent  speculations  too ! ' 

^Speculations!'  asked  Lord  lona,  looking  full  of  laughing 
intelligence.    *  What,  in  the  railways  ? ' 

*  Bihaw,  George !  you  know  very  well,  the  old  story ! '  said  Lady 
Anne^  in  a  most  &acinatmg  half-petulant  tone  oi  \i\a&firc.    ^^ss.^ 
war  alwajB  aa  romaafio,  you  know,  as  any  A^Ag^W.  oiv  \)ck&  ^Xa.^« 
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Miss  Turton  told  me  sentimentally  yesterday,  looking  d  la  Siddoos, 
and  expanding  her  chest  like  an  air  cushion,  with  sighs,  that  her 
affections  have  heen  hlighted ! ' 

'Nonsense!  all  our  affections  have 'heen  hlighted !  everyhodj's 
are:  yours  are,  mine  are.  Miss  Farinelli's  are!  If  ererybodj 
retires  into  a  living  graye  who  fancies  their  affections  hlighted,  ve 
shall  have  nohody  left.  We  must  all  turn  our  hearts  into  stone, 
and  it  is  very  easily  done.  So  she  talks  such  ruhhish  still,  and  aeb 
up  for  heing  in  that  most  interesting  position,  superlative^  nuBer- 
ahle !  In  the  many  centuries  during  which  people  have  been 
falling  in  love,  five-fourths  of  mankind  have  heen  the  same  is 
Miss  Turton — 

"  Crazed  with  care,  and  crossed  with  hopeless  tore." 

I  well  remember  last  June,  when  Miss  Turton  intended  in  the  first 
place  to  marry  a  Welsh  curate,  and  in  the  second  place,  ftiling  him, 
a  free  church  clergyman,  both  excellent  men,  hut  poorer  than 
church  mice,  as  neither  had  a  church/ 

'Poor  Miss  Turton!'  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  laughing;* 'her 
flirtations  are  all  like  an  ill-made  squib,  with  no  little  pop  at 
the  end.* 

'Then  she  thought  herself  engaged  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,' con- 
tinued Lord  lona,  becoming  more  and  more  enlivened.  '  He  held 
the  Episcopal  chapel  at  Inverness,  and  turned  out  to  have  been 
from  the  first,  a  Jesuit  priestperforming  Protestant  services  by  special 
dispensation  from  his  superior.  That  is  quite  a  common  mancravie 
now,  against  the  Episcopal  Church :  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  aa  a 
blind  to  conceal  his  being  a  Popish  priest,  pretended  he  ms 
engaged  to  poor  deluded  Miss  Turton.  The  Duke  of  Dorcheater 
blew  up  the  mine  by  recognising  Mr.*Fitzgerald  as  Father  Dood- 
nick,  from  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Naples.' 

'That  was  priest-craft;  and  Jesuit-craft  indeed!'  exclaimed 
Beatrice  vnth  irrepressible  indignation.  '  If  the  saints  of  Bome 
he  such  men,  what  must  the  sinners  be !  * 

'  But  Miss  Turton,  being  thrown  out  of  all  other  sitnationa,  is 
now  finally  devoted  to  celibacy  and  Father  Eustace ! '  added  Ixvd 
lona,  watching  the  effect  of  what  he  said  on  Lady  Anne,  who 
colored  slightly  and  looked  down.  *  When  your  confessor  enters 
the  room  it  becomes  evident  that  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of 
Miss  Turton  are  engrossed  vdth  almost  adoring  interest,  in  catching 
his  every  word  and  action  \  In  \iet  ^\iTQ&^QrQ.\^^^«^Qntlya 
perfect  demi-god,  and  aa  t\i08a^\io»  fe^va^  wt^  ifts«X««5i&jiafc 
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on  some  points  are  natarally  most  excitable  on  all,  yonr  worthy 
goyemesB  has  given  np  all  her  '<  speculations/'  for  the  one  absorb- 
ing object  of  pleasing  Father  Eustace.  Look  now  at  her  St. 
Agnes  expression  in  gazing  with  adoration  at  this  picture  of  St. 
Anthony,  by  Teniers!  "What  an  extravagant  ostentation  of  re- 
wential  gestures  she  is  making ! ' 

*  What  a  tongue  you  have ! '  said  Lady  Anne,  unable  to  resist 
the  influence  of  her  cousin's  lively  humor,  and  recovering  her 
usual  careless  grace  of  manner.  '  I  wonder  in  the  convent  how 
she  will  manage  a  long  broom ! ' 

'  If  she  merely  shut  a  door  it  was  in  an  attitude  fit  to  play  the 
harp  in,  with  simpering  face  and  downcast  eyes ;  but  I  have  a 
vision  before  me  now,  of  poor  dear  Miss  Turton  next  week  virtu- 
ously walking  to  her  convent  chapel  over  the  snow,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  living  in  a  trance  without  food,  till  she  become 
80  spmtualised,  that  she  is  visibly  suspended  a  little  way  up  in  the 
air,  telling  her  beads  at  about  a  yard  Arom  the  ground.  She  might 
as  well  attempt  climbing  to  heaven  on  a  rope  of  sand  as  to  ascend 
by  all  her  own  absurd  aflfectations.' 

'  Ah,  Miss  Turton ! '  said  he,  looking  as  amusingly  malicious  as 
a  young  kitten.  'We  were  just  talking  of  you!  It  quite  spoils 
you  being  in  such  rude  health  now,  for  there  is  nothing  I  admire 
so  much  as  a  graceful  invalid ;  and  it  is  a  sad  blunder  to  wear 
colored  flowers  in  your  bouquet — they  are  reckoned  quite  vulgar 
now.  They  should  all  be  pure  white.  I  could  not  have  supposed 
you:  making  such  a  mistake.' 

'No  one  has  a  more  off-hand  way  of  saying  unpleasant  truths— 
if  they  are  truths — than  you,  my  lord ! '  replied  Miss  Turton  with 
a  stage  laugh,  but  looking  excessively  angry ;  while  trying  not  to 
seem  ashamed  of  her  brilliant  bouquet.  '  But  I  shall  be  very  soon 
beyond  the  reach  of  every  earthly  annoyance.' 

*  "Well,  Miss  Turton,  take  the  advice  of  an  old enemy.    Be 

a  ballad -singer  in  the  streets  rather  than  put  your  head  into  that 
conventual  noose  from  which  there  is  no  deliverance  but  death. 
Yon  might  remain  the  most  single  of  all  single  ladies  with- 
out any  irrevocable  vow.  I  shall  place  some  value  on  my  own 
good  sense  if  it  preserve  you  from  that  bourne  whence  no  proselyte 
returns.  I,  George  Lord  lona,  should  be  appointed  advisor- 
general  to  all  the  mothers  and  daughters  in  England:  What 
dreadfully  good  reason  can  there  be  for  your  forsaking  us  all  ?  I 
feel  really  ill-nsed  at  your  leaving  the  wotli  \a  ^i^<^!9ft^  w^\i^ 

me.    There  are  one  or  two  things  in  this  'vroxW  ^«X  \  ^ssssaaN. 
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obtain  any  more  than  yourself ;  but  why  on  that  account  giTe  up 
all,  and  retire  in  a  pet  ? ' 

Miss  Turton  bestowed  her  favorite  smile  on  Lord  lona,  and 
looked  charmingly  confnsed,  for  she  really  fimcied  that  the  yorag 
heir  of  Eaglescaim  united  with  all  mankind  in.  admiring  her. 
Even  the  transparency  of  his  ridicule  had  failed  entirely  to 
enlighten  her  as  to  his  satirical  contempt,  and  starting  np  booh  after, 
she  made  her  exit  Irom  the  room  with  a  simpering  affectation, 
tripping  across  the  floor  in  a  style  which  eclipsed  all  her  prenous 
performances,  and  might  have  petrified  Gerito  or  CarloUa  Gfiisi'i 
while  Lord  lona,  with  a  most  unamiable  cough  and  satirical  smile, 
directed  Lady  Anne's  eyes  to  watch  Miss  Turton,  looking  more  fit 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  for  a  religious  institution.  '  How  well 
she  would  do  in  a  tableau !  Gould  we  not  get  up  a  few  scenes  ?  I 
am  excellent  in  charades !  I  may  announce  myself  as  an  actor 
who  never  could  obtain  an  engagement  in  any  theatre — ^who  has 
been  hissed  off  the  stage  by  an  envious  world  every  time  I 
attempted  to  appear— who  is  warranted  always  to  forget  Ids  part— 
-who  though  unable  to  get  up  a  good  prologue,  can  contrive  to  give 
a  bad  epilogue,  and  could  finish  with  a  tremendous  explosion  on 
the  flute.' 

*  You,  George,  who  are  as  Byron  said  of  such  another  rattle- 
pated  mortal,  ^'an  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  feUow!" 
We  could  not  trust  you  to  be  candle-snuffer,  or  you  would  snuff  aL 
the  candles  out ! ' 

*  What  envy  and  detraction,  cousin  Anne !  but  those  like,  me 
who  stand  upon  a  pedestal  must  expect  to  have  stones  thrown  at 
them !  A  propoa  of  throwing  stones :  Father  Eustace  has  been 
acting  the  political  firebrand  at  Glanmarina,  and  worked  np  the 
Papists  there  into  such  a  ferment  of  superstitious  terror  and  excite- 
ment, that  our  election  will  be  riotous  as  an  Irish  fair.  There  are 
not  stones  enough  on  the  road  for  the  Protestant  windows,  and 
Father  Eustace  yesterday  denounced  Lady  Edith  from  the  pulpit.' 

Mr.  Glinton  had  arrived  before  dinner,  but  he  kept  obviously 
aloof  from  that  part  of  the  room  where  Lady  Edith  sat,  and 
seemed  desirous  to  appear  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
while  deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with  Father  Eustace.  That 
wily  priest,  who  knew  his  time  for  all  things,  and  could  be  a  per- 
fect Proteus,  stern  or  submissive  on  the  shortest  notice — ^firm  as  a 
rock  or  pliant  as  a  willow — felt,  or  rather  feigned,  such  an  interest 
in  Mr,  Clinton's  opinions,  \o6k\u^  mto  \^  spectacles  with  such  an 
air  of  profound  revcTcnce,  t\iat  t\ie  Vwo  TcmsCvci^^'Ya.  ^^^^wKolfic^ 
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endloM  ^moadsm  ^ogoUier,  during  which  the  omming  Father 
allowed  ICr.  dintpn,  UIlo  aa  unpractised  gamester,  to  gain  eyery 
point  at  first  in  order  to  his  losing  all  at  last. 

*  Father  Eustace  is  a  man  of  supernatural  intellect,  yet  he  quite 
looks  up  to  my  husband  for  his  extraordinary  acquirements ; ' 
whispered  Mrs.  Clinton,  in  a  comfortable  self-satisfied  tone,  while 
Lady  Edith  fixed  her  deep-set  eyes  anxiously  and  kindly  upon  her. 
'  Tou  need  not  look  alarmed.  Lady  Edith !  It  is  the  wildest  notion 
that  there  can  he  any  danger  from  that  agreeable  Jesuit  (will  you 
kindly  pull  my  collar  straight  ?).  His  arguments  ha?e  not  a 
feather's  weight  with  either  my  husband  or  me ! — (a  little  more  to 
the  left,  if  you  please).  He  has  distinctly  explained  to  me  six 
times  over  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibiUty,  without  my  ever 
understanding  it  one  atom  more  clearly,  or  being  in  any  danger  of 
adopting  it.' 

'Mr.  Clinton  has  surely  altered  his  style  of  drees  lately,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  stem  solemnity  in  bis  manner  quite  strange  to 
me;  I  cannot  like  the  new  cut  of  his  coat  or  of  his  counte- 
nance,* observed  Lady  Edith,  quietly.  '  He  was  always  abste- 
mious, as  all  Christians  ought  to  be ;  but  how  very  rigidly  he 
finsts  now.  Mrs.  Clinton,  let  my  aged  experience  lift  up  its 
voice  to  you,  eyen  though  you  should  consider  me  speaking  mere 
old-womanisms.  Before  it  be  too  late,  let  me  implore  you,  as  I 
do  with  tears,  to  discourage  that  intimacy.' 

'Tou  are  become  quite  an  alarmist,'  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  with  a 
yictorious  air,  'but  never  fear  for  my  husband!  He  is  really 
bringing  over  Father  Eustace.  What  a  lovely  satin  that  gown 
.  of  Lady  Eaglescaim's  is !  Do  you  remember  the  unaccountable 
antipathy  my  husband  and  Father  Eustace  used  to  show  against 
each  other  in  society  ?  That  sort  of  thing  may  be  observed  some- 
times between  two  persons,  who  have  nevertheless  no  acknowledged 
quarrel.  They  differed  on  every  subject,  misrepresented  each 
other's  opinions,  misquoted  each  other's  remarks,  started  an  oppo- 
sition di^gue  with  any  one  whom  they  could  detach  from  listening 
to  their  adversary,  and  would  not,  I  verily  believe,  have  partaken 
of  the  same  dish  at  table.  How  very  different  it  is  now ! '  said  Mrs. 
Clinton,  with  an  approving  glance  at  her  husband,  whose  appear- 
ance was  as  great  a  contrast  as  his  nature  to  Father  Eustace. 
Mr.  Clinton's  fair  Saxon  countenance,  with  clear,  prominent,  light 
eyes,  wanted  steadfastness  of  expression,  while  his  quick,  frank, 
Tol(U)le  manner  was  strangely  contrasted  by  the  taAlturu  CAW.t£s^« 
phitire  tone  of  the  priest,  so  weU  adapted  to  VJaa  ^^^  ^issst^B^ 
12 
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expressed  in  his  dark,  handsome,  but  very  sensnal-looldng  phy- 
siognomy. '  Father  Eustace  has  become  such  a  Mend  to  my 
husband ! ' 

<  Or,  rather,  such  a  flatterer ! '  observed  Lady  Edith,  glancbg 
at  his  look  of  profound  respect  for  what  Mr.  Clinton  was  sayisg. 
'  I  scarcely  recognise  your  husband  now  in  the  sort  of  medusral 
and  architectural  dilettante  he  has  lately  become,  and  in  the  kind  of 
pre-Raphaelite  costume  he  now  adopts.' 

*  Tes !  everythuig  is  changed  except  his  spectacles,'  whispered 
Lord  lona  to  Beatrice.  <  He  is  always  looking  through  them  like 
the  windows  of  an  old  post-chaise !  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Clinton  will 
be  buried  in  spectacles ! ' 

Every  one  in  speaking  to  Lady  Anne  Darlington,  or  in  talking  of 
her,  used  some  nomme  de  earetie^  for  she  was  the  very  idol  of 
society.  She  was  *■  Bijou '  to  her  intimate  friends,  '  Anne'  to  her 
mother,  and  <  St.  Cecilia '  to  Lord  lona.  It  seemed  to  Beatrice's 
fascinated  partiality  that  no  eye  should  look  at  any  one  eke  when 
her  new  fiiend  appeared,  yet  Lady  Anne  was  not  regularly  beau- 
tiful, though  beauty  might  hide  its  diminished  head  before  the 
charm  of  her  presence.  Lady  Anne's  dress  had  almost  a  conven- 
tual character  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  being  of  rich  black  velvet 
in  the  evening,  and  of  black  cloth  in  the  morning,  worn  on  both 
occasions  up  to  the  throat  and  down  to  the  wrists,  with  white  Knen 
collar  and  cufls.  Her  fair  brown  tresses  were  braided  tightly  round 
her  small  Grecian  head,  and  her  complexion  was  so  dazsUngly 
white,  without  a  tinge  of  color  on  lip  or  cheek,  that  she  looked  to 
Beatrice  like  a  beautiful  corpse,  or  the  ghost  that  might  hannt  an 
old  abbey  of  some  murdered  nun.  There  was  in  all  Lady  Anne's 
movements  a  singular  grace ;  her  manner  was  natural  as  tiie  wild- 
bird  in  a  hedge ;  she  had  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  where  others  would 
have  found  only  weariness ;  her  laugh  was  soft  and  musical ;  her 
clear,  ringing,  lark-like  voice  had  an  enchantment  in  every  tone- 
but  who  shall  describe  her  singing  ?  It  was  such  music  as  Beatrice 
had  read  of,  or  heard  of,  but  it  had  an  intensity  of  expression  that 
she  never  could  have  conceived.  She  was  entranced  and  amazed 
by  the  noble  stream  of  harmony  which  swelled  and  sunk  npon  her 
ear  each  time  Lady  Anne  performed.  While  every  sense  this 
evening  appeared  wrapped  in  ecstacy,  a  low  voice  whispered  close 
to  her — it  was  the  voice  of  Lord  lona  speaking  to  Lady  Anne,  in  a 
tone  of  comic  ecstacy,  '  There  is  not  a  finch  in  the  grove  whose 
notes  you  cannot  imitate ;  a  dying  swan  is  nothing  to  you,  Anne. 
You  must  feel  here  like  a  stray  canary-bird  among  ordinary  vulgar 
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sparrows.  What  a  pity  that  Sir  Allan  has  not  come  down  yet,  to 
throw  in  his  note  and  to  enjoy  yours  as  he  used  to  do.' 

The  fiEuntest  tinge  of  pink  stole  into  the  cream-colored  cheek  of 
the  fedr  '  Bijon,'  who  glanced  ^measily  towards  Beatrice,  and  then 
bent  her  head  oyer  some  sheets  of  music,  and  began  warbling  with 
most  intense  expression  of  unaffected  feeling,  a  simple  but  yery 
moumfhl  hymn,'  while  Father  Eustace  turned  oyer  the  leayes  and 
accompanied  her.  Beatrice,  radiant  with  delighted  admiration, 
glanced  round  the  circle  to  share  the  pleasure  of  eyery  listener, 
when  her  eye  was  caught  by  one  countenance  that  startled  and 
shocked  her.  Neyer,  in  all  her  short  experience  of  life,  had  Beatrice 
seen  <m  any  face  before  an  expression  of  such  intense  and  helpless 
grief,  as  on  the  yenerable  countenance  of  Lady  Stratharden,  as  she 
gased  from  an  obscure  comer  of  the  room  at  her  daughter  and 
Father  Eustace.  Lady  Stratharden's  look  was  one  of  dignified 
sorrow,  but  so  entirely  heart-broken,  that  words  would  be  inade- 
quate to  express  any  part  of  her  grief.  Large  tears  rolled  slowly, 
heayily,  and  unheeded  down  her  pale  wasted  cheek,  and  once  a  low 
sob  that  would  not  be  suppressed,  became  sadly  audible,  as  if  wrung 
from  her  yery  heart,  while  unheede^  tears  gushed  afresh  from  her 
aged  eyes. 

Nothing  excites  so  much  painful  sympathy  as  the  silence  of 
intense  grief,  and  Beatrice  could  not  refrain  from  a  stolen  glance 
occasionally  towards  the  afflicted  mother,  till  at  length,  when 
Father  Eustace  and  Lady  Anne  commenced  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
Lady  Stratharden,  unable  eyidently  to  remain  passiye  in  the  room, 
attempted  to  rise.  Again  and  again  she  made  an  effort  in  yain, 
for  she  sunk  feebly  back  on  the  sofa,  pale  with  agitation,  which 
seemed  eyery  moment  to  increase.  All  were  preoccupied  with  the 
music,  and  none  obseryed  the  grief-stricken  mother  but  Beatrice, 
who  quietly  made  a  pretext  of  looking  at  some  flowers  for  strolling 
towards  that  obscure  comer  where  Lady  Stratharden  was  seated, 
who  instantly  made  her  a  sign  for  help,  and  in  another  minute 
they  were  arm  in  arm  together,  proceeding  slowly  to  JLady  Stra- 
tharden's dressing-room.  There,  in  a  yoice  broken  and  low,  the 
agitated  mother  tried  to  thank  Beatrice  for  her  timely  aid,  but  her 
yoice  failed,  and  she  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  an  agony  of  con- 
yulsiye  grief,  which  had  no  utterance  but  sobs  of  bitter  anguish. 
A  stranger  now  did  the  offices  of  kindness  which  a  daughter  should 
haye  done ;  but  sympathy  was  for  eyer  at  an  end  between  the 
mother  and  child.  The  image  rose  before  Lady  Stratharden's 
mind  at  this  moment  of  long  yanished  hours,  of  her  once  affec- 
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tionate  ehild  free  and  joyous  as  in  other  days,  of  all  the  happy 
years  they  had  spent  together,  of  all  the  joy  with  which  she  hsd 
looked  forward  to  living  out  her  remaining  life  in  the  sonsihine  of 
that  daughter's  dutiful  attachment.  Xady  Stratharden  now  saw 
herself  surrounded  only  by  the  wreck  of  aU  those  fair  hopes  which  a 
mother's  heart  had  so  justly  cherished  for  Lady  Anne's  hi^pinea, 
while  the  warm  maternal  heart  that  had  liTcd  but  to  pray  for  that 
child,  was  now  breaking  with  the  consciousness  that  for  erer  and 
ever  their  hopes  and  affections  were  divided. 

*  Miss  Farinelli/  said  Lady  Stratharden,  speaking  with  difficidtj, 
*  I  find  you  can  feel  for  me,  and  understand  all  my  griet  Let  your 
own  heart  be  its  best  reward.  It  relieves  me  now  to  speak  of  one 
who  used  to  be  for  ever  beside  me,  and  in  every  hope  or  feeling 
the  same  as  myself.  Oh !  think  of  the  change.  By  opposing  what 
Father  Eustace  calls  *^  the  vocation  of  my  child  for  a  conveaf^"  I 
have  incurred  a  curse  expressed  in  his  most  fearful  language.  It 
does  not  of  course  weigh  a  feather  with  me,  but  it  grieves  my  poor 
girl,  still  straggling  with  the  old  affection  of  her  heart  for  the 
mother  who  loves  her  only  too  well.  Anne  has  been  in  tears 
to-day,  imploring  me  to  let  her  have  the  anathema  removed.  Well 
may  that  fearful  superstition  be  abhorred  by  God  and  man  which 
speaks  thus  to  a  mother  for  trying  to  protect  her  own  young 
daughter  from  imprisonment  for  life  and  from  worse.  WeU  may 
we  say  like  David,  *<  Let  me  fall  into -the  hands  of  God  rather  than 
of  man."  The  Popish  Church  has  quite  a  genius  for  cursing,  and 
here  are  the  words  written  by  Father  Eustace  in  the  name  of  his 
superstition  to  me ;  but  they  have  no  more  influence  than  these 
hail-stones  rattling  on  the  window-pane.' 

Beatrice  took  the  letter  and  read  with  indignant  disgust  this 
appalling  language,  used  on  the  pretext  of  a  religion  which  was 
about  to  break  up  the  most  sacred  tie  in  nature  by  taking  a 
daughter  from  her  only  parent,  from  a  mother,  who  for  resisting 
this  tyrannical  command,  was  thus  anathematised^in  the  ordinary 
forms  used  for  such  occasions :  *  Cursed  may  she  be  in  her  home, 
and  out  of  her  home ;  may  she  be  cursed  in.  the  city  and  in  the 
field,  cursed  in  watching  and  cursed  in  sleeping,  cursed  in  eating 
and  drinking,  cursed  in  walking  and  sitting ;  may  her  flesh  and 
her  bones  be  cursed,  and  from  the  sole  of  her  foot  to  the  crown  of 
tier  head  may  she  enjoy  no  health.  May  her  name  be  erased  from 
the  book  of  the  living,  and  not  be  recorded  with  the  righteous ! ' 

There  was  a  very  solemn  silence  in  the  room  for  several  minutes, 
while  Lady  Stratharden,  pale  as  a  sheet,  rivetted  her  hands  together 
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and  wta  ovidently  e&gag^  in  fervent  prayer ;  but  at  length  sbe 
said  in  accents  of  subdued  feeling,  '  Who  that  ever  had  a  Bible 
oonld  recognise  in  these  words  the  still  small  voice  of  peace  on 
eartk  and  good-will  to  man! ' 

'  Bnrely  the  fierce  nn-Christian  conduct  of  Father  Eustace  will 
startle  your  daughter's  mind,  and  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  affeetioa,'  said  Beatrice  earnestly.  '  She  oannot  haye  eztin- 
gnbhed  erery  remembrance  of  the  past,  every  consciousness  of  her 
divinely  appointed  duty  to  you ! ' 

'  She  fleems  in  a  magnetic  dream  nowj  quite  incapable  of  any 
xalioiial  thought,'  observed  Lady  Stratharden  meditatively,  while 
gmping  the  arms  of  her  chair,  and  breathing  convulsively  as  if 
every  xef^iration  were  a  sob.  '  Till  very  recently  I  hoped  that  she 
and  her  oousin  lona  might  have  made  each  other  happy ;  but  since 
my  daaghter  has  been  so  constantly  practising  sacred  music  with 
Father  £ustace  and  Sir  Allan,  a  young  enthusiast  like  herself,  she 
never  seems  to  remember  her  cousin,  and  he  thinks  as  little  about 
her.  The  young  Baronet,  I  am  told,  has  some  entanglement  in 
this  country.  I  never  could  hear  exactly  who .  the  lady  is,  but  no 
matter  now.  My  daughter  and  he  have  a  mere  musical  intimacy, 
and  if  she  had  married  any  one  it  would  probably  have  been  her 
eousin.  Now  all  her  bright  prospects  are  soon  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  flock-bed,  'a  hair  shift,  an  open  coffin,  and  an  entire  subjection 
of  mind  to  some  fellow  sinner,  who  calls  himself  her  confessor.' 

'  We  may  still  hope  and  still  pray,  Lady  Stratharden,  while  the 
irrevocable  step  is  not  finally  taken,'  said  Beatrice  in  a  tone  of  the 
kindest  earnestness.  *  And  may  not  something  also  still  be  done  by 
the  exertions  of  a  once-loved  mother,  who  deserves  all  her  affectioa 
and  respect  ? ' 

*  The  grave  will  soon  be  my  place  of  rest,  for  £  could  not  survive 
the  degradation  of  my  child.  I  feel  that  now  a  broken  heart  may 
he  a  very  certain  death,'  said  Lady  Stratharden,  mournfully 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  '  The  stranded  wreck  will  soon 
UXL  to  pieces ;  but  till  my  Anne  is  finally  lost,  some  hope  shall 
torvive.  One  object  for  which  to  cherish  my  frail  body,  that  it 
may  yet  continue  a  clog  to  my  soul,  is  the  fondly  cherished  trust 
that  she  may  yet  be  reclaimed.' 

'Hope  and  pray,'  replied  Beatrice  in  a  low  earnest  voice. 
*  Though  the  influence  of  Father  Eustace  over  all  in  this  house 
teems  without  limit  and  without  end,  yet  there  is  no  extremity  of 
human  anguish  on  this  side  of  eternity  that  should  not  send  us  the 
m(«e  earnestly  and  even  hopefully  to  a  listening  Qod.     What 
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sorrow  would  so  readily  find  his  sympathy  as  that  of  a  mother  for 
her  only  child ! ' 

'  Such  a  daughter  as  yourself,  Anne  might  have  been  to  me,  had 
not  my  own  cousin  and  old  friend,  Lady  Eaglescaim,  betrayed  me 
by  recommending  Miss  Turton/  said  Lady  Stratharden,  clasping 
the  hand  of  Beatrice,  while  her  grief  broke  out  anew.  *  I  onoe 
had  a  prejudice  against  any  mere  honest  English  boarding-school 
for  my  precious  Anne,  fearing  contamination  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate companionship  of  other  girls,  but  at  the  very  worst  boarding- 
school  in  Britain,  no  man  is  left  alone  for  hours  with  a  young 
pupil,  secretly  to  suggest  any  ideas  of  sin  or  impropriety  he  pleases. 
Father  Eustace  hears  Anne's  thoughts  more  confidentially  than 
she  ever  entrusted  them  to  me.  Dreadful!  how  dreadful  none 
but  her  own  mother  can  teU.  I  lately  read  oyer  Anne's  book  of 
confession,  and  now  I  know  the  worst.  The  day  she  degrades 
herself  to  be  a  nun,  she  might  as  well  drive  over  my  body  at  once, 
for  I  could  not  survive  the  consciousness  of  her  ruin.  Miss 
Farinelli,  every  hour  of  your  life  thank  God  that  you  are  a 
Protestant,  that  you  belong  to  a  faith  which  does  not  abhor  every 
human  affection  and  annihilate  every  relative  duty.' 

As  Beatrice  was  about  slowly  to  leave  the  room,  an  idea  which 
had  been  banished  before  recurred  again  to  her  mind,  that  possibly 
there  might  be  more  sense  than  nonsense  in  Lord  Iona*s  gay 
rattling  supposition,  that  some  small  spark  of  preference  had 
arisen  between  Lady  Anne  and  Sir  Allan,  which  it  were  in  the 
nature  of  thiogs  might  be  fanned  into  brighter  existence,  and  as 
the  generous  mind  of  Beatrice  meditated  upon  this  one  remaining 
hope,  not  a  thought  occurred  to  herself  that  the  total  extinction 
of  Allan's  early  attachment  should  be  a  subject  of  regret.  Con- 
scious of  her  unknown  origin,  Beatrice  carried  the  remembrance 
about  with  her  so  incessantly,  that  she  never  had  allowed  any 
romantic  thoughts  or  feelings  to  associate  themselves  hopefully 
with  herself  and  Allan ;  therefore  if  a  thought  arose  to  her  mind 
that  she  was  destined  to  be  for  ever  alone  in  the  world  as  to  its 
tenderest  attachments,  still  she  fixed  her  grateful  eye  on  the  benign 
countenance  of  her  venerated  benefactress,  and  felt  that  such 
love  as  hers  was  all  she  must  ever  seek,  and  more  than  she  could 
ever  deserve.  The  meditations  of  Beatrice  were  interrupted  by 
suddenly  observing  that  the  dark  sinister  eyes  of  Father  Eustace 
were  fixed  upon  her  with  a  gaze  of  fierce  and  eager  scrutiny,. most 
startling  and  unaccountable,  but  the  next  moment  he  gathered  up 
his  features  into  a  look  totally  destitute  of  expression,  and  his  eyes 
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Temained  immoTeably  cast   down  daring  the  whole  remaining 
mght. 

*Her  spirit  seexn'd  as  seated  on  a  throne, 
Apart  from  the  surroanding  world,  and  strong 
Ib  its  own  strength ;  most  strange  in  one  so  yonng.*       Bteon. 

'If  you  please,  madam/  said  M' Ronald  that  evening,  after 
receiving  some  orders  from  Lady  Edith,  '  I  cannot  understand  why 
wax-lights  were  homed  in  our  chapel  yesterday,  while  the  sun 
dazzled  my  eyes.  I  like  no  changes,'  added  the  old  man,  omi- 
nously shaking  his  white  head.  *  It  always  alarms  me,  if  I  am 
made  to  stand  when  I  used  to  kneel  in  our  service,  or  to  kneel 
when  I  used  to  stand.  Mr.  Clinton  is  altogether  getting  very 
long  in  the  candle  now.' 

*  The  custom  of  lighting  candles  in  the  day-time,'  replied  Lady 
Edith, '  was  begun  when  Christians  had  no  church  but  the  dark 
catacombs  at  Bome,  where  daylight  never  penetrated ;  but  you  are 
right,  M'Eonald,  to  be  watchful  against  one  step  in  advance  to 
Bomanism.  A  seeming  trifle,  like  a  flag  on  the  main-mast,  often 
intimates  a  great  deal.' 
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Here  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 

A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat ; 

With  home-bred  plenty,  the  wise  owners  bless— 

And  rural  pleasures  crown  their  happiness.'       Drtdkn. 

Lady  Edith  had  retired  late,  and  *  uneasy  lay  her  head,'  though 
she  did  not '  wear  a  crown.'  With  restless  grief  and  anxiety  she 
thought  of  Allan,  and  even  the  greatness  of  her  sorrow  on  his 
account  did  not  so  engross  her  but  she  had  still  some  solicitude  to 
spare  for  Mr.  Clinton,  some  sympathy  for  Lady  Stratharden,  and 
much  pity  for  poor  lost  Bessie  M'Bonald.  Thus,  like  a  tree  cut 
down  to  the  very  ground,  Lady  Edith's  own  life  was  prostrated  to 
the  earth,  yet  in  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  others  she  found 
sources  of  interest  such  as  her  own  could  never  more  supply. 

Towards  morning,  I^ady  Edith,  hearing  the  deep-toned  sound  of 
a  bell,  rose  to  look  out  of  the  window,  where  she  found  a  soothing 
pleasure  for  some  time  in  observing  many  a  light  cloud  careering 
swiftly  across  the  hemisphere,  which  veiled  from  time  to  time  the 
calm  effulgence  of  the  crescent'  moon  and  of  the  silent  stars. 
How  beautiful,  in  every  aspect,  are  the  varying  pictures  of  cloud 
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and  sky !  Masses  of  snow  had  fallen  daring  the  night,  and  were 
hanging  on  every  branch  of  the  old  oak  avenue,  stretching  neaiiy 
a  mUo  long,  and  ending  in  a  perspective  like  the  rcM>f  and  window 
of  some  vast  cathedral.  Every  trunk  and  branch  was  white  as 
marble,  and  every  leaf  on  the  evergreens  beneath  seemed  as  if 
carved  in  ivory.  A  few  snow-flakes,  like  fairy  gems,  sparkled  as 
they  fell,  and  the  hoar-frost  lay  like  a  sheet  of  frosted  silver  orer 
the  extensive  park  and  distant  hills.  The  beautiful  chapel  wn 
hung  with  long  icicles,  which  glittered  like  drawn  swords  hanging 
from  the  roof,  and  also  fringing  the  porch,  under  the  shadow  of 
which  they  were  but  dimly  seen. 

*  All  was  60  calm,  so  still  in  earth  and  air, 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there. 

The  vault  is  blu^ 
Without  a  cloud ;  and  white,  without  a  speck. 
The  dazzling  splendor  of  the  scene  below.' 

As  Lady  Edith  stood  admiring  this  glorious  landscape,  deariy 
shown  by  the  silver  lamp  of  night,  suddenly  the  whole  bnildiBg, 
as  if  by  magic,  became  lighted  up  inside,  the  fine  gothic  arches 
were  brilliantly  illuminated  from  the  interior,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  stained  glass  windows  lay  stretched,  like  a  many-colored  rain- 
bow, on  the  snow  beneath. 

Lady  Edith  would  have  felt  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  a 
month's  sleep,  by  witnessing  the  solemn  glory  of  such  a  scene, 
where  a  million  of  stars  above,  and  the  ancient  church  beneath, 
filled  her  mind  with  thoughts  of  time  stretching  on  to  eternity. 
As  she  stood  impressively  but  pleasingly  meditating  on  that  Divine 
Creator  who  had  called  herself  and  sdl  these  glorious  objects  into 
being,  the  loud  sonorous  bell  suddenly  tolled  again  for  the  service, 
and  there  issued  forth  from  the  Castle  a  procession  of  figures 
advancing  in  the  dim  moonlight,  and  along  the  untrodden  snow 
towards  the  chapel.  In  the  female  group,  which  advanced  first, 
Lady  Edith  at  once  recognised  the  light  and  graceful  form  of  Lady 
Anne,  leaning  on  Miss  Turton.  Keeping  at  a  respectful  rli«f.ATi^ 
Bessie  followed,  escorted  by  Father  Eustace,  who  seemed  talking 
very  earnestly  to  her.  Behind  these,  to  the  grief  and  consterna- 
tion of  Lady  Edith,  she  unmistakeably  recognised  in  this  Popish 
troop  Mr.  Clinton,  walking  slowly  beside  the  tall,  robust,  and 
stately  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  supported  on  his  other  side  the  dight, 
stooping,  feeble  form  of  Sir  Allan  M'Alpine^  advancing  with 
painful  effort  over  the  untrodden  snow ;  and  as  he  once  looked 
back,  for  a  moment,  towards  the  Castle,  his  face,  pale  and  spectral 
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in  the  moonlight,  looked  to  hadj  Edith  like  the  face  of  a  spirit. 
Had  she  seen  him  stretched  on  his  death-hed,  the  grief  conld  not 
hare  been  more  profound  of  Lady  Edith,  the  truest  friend  he  had 
upon  earth,  at  seeing  the  young  Chief  thus  enlisted  by  craft  and 
cunning  into  a  state  of  slayery,  endless  as  time,  and  boundless  tLZ 
human  nature. 

At  hreakftst  Sir  Allan  did  not  appear,  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  smiling 
magnificently  to  the  assembled  party,  made  his  nephew's  perfectly 
authentic  apology, '  Quite  knocked  up  with  his  journey ! ' 

'Or  rather  with  his  midnight  pilgrimage  in  the  snow,'  whis- 
pered Lord  lona  to  Beatrice.  *  The  less^t  his  health  is  for  such 
efforts,  the  more  meritorious  do  his  spiritual  adyisers  consider  it  that 
he  should  perpetrate  a  gradual  suicide,  by  obeying  all  their  super- 
natural requirements.  Father  Eustace  says  that  those  in  earnest 
about  another  life  must  not  expect  to  remain  long  in  this  world. 
The  priest  will  take  care,  however,  that  Sir  Allan  Utcs  till  after 
his  next  birthday,  when  he  comes  of  age,  and  signs  away  his  whole 
property.' 

'  Is  it  true  that  he  is  to  take  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  that  in  Sir 
Allan's  deed  of  resignation  he  must  not  omit  so  much  as  a  nail  or 
a  piece  of  twine,  if  he  has  any  such  trifles,  beside  his  plate,  jewels, 
books,  and  estates  ? '  asked  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  almost  desponding 
grief.  'Poor  Clanmarina!  and  all  its  honest,  worthy,  Protestant 
tenants!' 

*  Tes ;  Sir  Allan  on  his  next  birthday  commits  a  moral  suicide, 
and  gives  all  over  to  Popish  despotism.  Till  then,  Mr.  Ambrose 
is  a  police-spy,  to  watch  that  Sir  Allan's  very  thoughts  shall  have 
no  liberty.  It  is  a  most  detestable  espionage,  and  a  most  annihi- 
lating religion,'  said  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of  the  fiercest  contempt. 
'  Mr.  Ambrose  commits  a  moral  murder  on  his  own  nephew,  but 
no  extreme  of  human  falsehood  or  cruelty  is  too  great  to  be  incurred 
for  the  sake  of  his  order.  How  all  my  old  chivalric  ancestors  must 
blush  in  their  picture-frames,  to  see  my  father  and  mother  lending 
themselves  to  such  a  conspiracy  against  our  young  unsophisticated 
neighbor,  the  descendant  of  so  many  Protestant  ancestors  I  Boman- 
ism  is  a  perpetual  nightmare  to  all  its  votaries.' 

Beatrice  looked  with  surprise  at  her  companion,  talking  in  a 
manner  so  earnest  and  so  different  from  the  audacious  nonsense  of 
his  ordinary  style,  and  she  said  in  her  usual  frank  animated  tone, 
*  How  strange  that  when  Allan  is  caught  by  those  ensnaring  priests 
you  should  have  escaped  their  fangs !  I  observe  you  and  Father 
Eustace  never  now  even  speak  to  each  other  I'  - 
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'  Ko  f  nerer  since  that  boating  day,  whieh  yon  irill  Tenmnbet  ai 
I  do !  Father  Eustace  has  some  straage  mystoiotts  hdid  over  ay 
father  and  mother,  who  dare  not  belieye  that  story,  or  anything  k 
chooses  they  shall  not  belieye.  He  hates  me  as  an  apostate^  sad  I 
never  Toluntarily  associate  Tfith  those  who  are  ashamed  of  me^  or/ 
added  Lord  lona  with  stem  emphasis — '  of  whom  I  am  adiaaad! 
There  is  in  my  mind  a  great  reserroir  of  Tirtaoos  indignatioB,  sod 
when  I  see  the  inexorable  self-saffidency  of  that  priest  who  boUi 
his  unaccountable  but  iron  rule  orer  my  father  and  hia  whokhoiK- 
hold,  nothing  but  my  hope  of  in  some  measore  oonnteradingltiBi 
prerents  me  from  leaying  home  in  a  whirlwind  of  rage,  or  la  a 
state  of  sterile  despair/ 

Beatrice  felt  her  color  rise,  and  her  bright  eyes  sparkled  wiA 
new  animation  as  she  listened  in  astonishment  to  the  gndnal 
development  of  Lord  Iona*s  mind  and  feelings.  There  was  elo- 
quence in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the  eloquence  of  genuine' esutioa, 
as  he  proceeded  in  a  manner  between  jest  and  earaest,  which 
became  irresistibly  attractive. 

*  You  thought  because  I  have  lived  so  long  ahrood  in  the  vety 
heart  of  tittle-tattle  and  frivolity,  that  I  had  learned  no  reipeet 
for  the  empire  of  mind  and  intellect ;  that  in  short  I  know  ratiier 
less  than  the  man  in  the  moon  on  any  subject  except  horses  sal 
dogs ;  but  though  every  device  was  used  frsm  my  boyhood  to  ke^ 
me  idle,  thoughtless,  and  good-for-nothing,  that  I  might  suit  ths 
purposes  of  Father  Eustace,  still  I  had  an  obstinate  cariosity  to 
learn  something,  and  an  obstinate  hatred  to  the  blind  and  hratal 
obedience  exacted  of  me.  At  our  Jesuit  college  I  saw  yonng  mea. 
obliged  to  undergo  school  <boy  punishments,  either  flogging  then- 
selves,  or  obliged  to  stand  publicly  in  their  clerical  costume,  wilh 
a  placard  on  their  breasts,  stating  in  large  oharactem  that  tiiey 
had  been  <'  disobedient,"  or  self-indulgent.  I  had  to  bow  at  the 
name  of  Ignatius  Loyola  also,  as  you  do  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
by  crafty  promises,  or  still  craftier  threats,  all  the  Httle  income  I 
then  possessed  became  confiscated  to  the  ever-open  purse  of  Jesuit- 
ism. If  poor  M' Alpine  had  lost  his  fortune  at  billiards  he  might 
find  another  perhaps  some  day  bequeathed  to  him ;  but  if  he  loos 
it  at  the  game  of  Jesuitism  he  b^gars  and  disinherits  Imnself 
for  ever.* 

*  Can  we  do  nothing  that  these  conspirators  may  be  yet  unmasked, 
and  the  best  of  men  saved  ? '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  a  fsrvor 
that  lighted  up  her  whole  countenance.  ^  Oh !  who  could  now 
recognise  the  bold,    high-spirited,  generous,   and   brave  Allan 
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IC* Alpine  of  fbrmer  days?  Let  ns  try  whether  we  could  not 
eonnteraet  a  whole  legion  of  Father  Eustaces/ 

'  Some  persons  who  are  like  me,  lazy  to  excess  in  their  own 
affaoiSf  ase  very  bnsy  in  other  people's,  and  that  is  my  case  to-day. 
I  «Bi  a  man  who  may  sometimes  be  taken  serionsly,  and  there  is  a 
tpaik  ef  «ier^  in  me  now  that  portends  a  coming  conflagration. 
With  tbe  hope  of  pleasing  yon,  and  wishing  to  nnpedestal  Father 
£iisttce  in  this  house,  I  am  in  a  state  of  most  glorions  courage. 
Kow  and  then  before  this  I  have  had  some  flashes  of  thought  on 
tjhft  8itb}eet  of  rescuing  M' Alpine ;  but  be  cautious.  Those  who 
littve  s  life  to  lose  must  beware  of  Father  Eustace,  as  he  has  the 
vest  BUffTeUons  ears !    Look  at  him  now ! ' 

^  He  is  at  a  perfectly  impossible  distance ! ' 

'  Kot  at  all !  As  a  boy  I  used  to  try  experiments  of  muttering 
in  the  Iswest  tone,  and  in  the  most  remote  comer  what  he  was  not 
intended  to  hear ;  but  the  whole  world  is  a  whispering-gallery  to 
Fa&er  Eustaee,  for  nothing  escapes  him.  His  very  sleep  is  a 
cat-sleep  that  obeerTes  eyery  sonnd,  and  he  never  winks  in  case  (^ 
losing  a  word.' 

'  I  am  quite  unconvincible,'  said  Beatrice,  archly  smiling ;  *  he 
is  looking  as  lifeless  as  if  he  were  in  the  Morgue,  and  certainly 
beyond  ear-shot  when  we  were  speaking  so  piano,  or  rather 
pianissimo.' 

'  Not  if  he  has  his  Jesuit  ears  on !  Beware !  I  see  indiscretion 
in  your  face,  and  in  the  bright  twinkle  of  your  eye ;  but  he  is 
clearly  getting  into  a  state  of  clairyoyance  now,  and  of  thought- 
reading,  so  let  us  not  yenture  even  to  think  of  him  when  he  is 
present,'  said  Lord  lona,  in  a  half-stifled  whisper ;  *  his  piercing 
and  nn&thomable  eyes  are  upon  you  now,  and  if  oyer  there  was 
magic  in  any  eye  it  is  in  his. 

<*•  Well,  well— the  world  revolves  upon  its  axis, 
And  all  mankind  tarns  with  it— heads  and  tails ; 
We  live  and  love— make  war  and  pay  our  taxes. 
And,  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  onr  sails." '       BrnoK. 

Next  morning  Lady  Eaglescaim  summoned  all  the  ladies  round 
her  to  assist  in  threading  millions  of  scarlet  berries  from  the 
hedge-rows,  with  which  to  form  a  gigantic  red  cross  as  an  orna- 
mental offering  to  the  chapel.  She  said  it  was  a  beautiful  principle, 
as  Cardinal  Paccoretti  enjoined  such  occupations,  and  they  were 
no  doubt  perfectly  adapted  to  the  small  mind  and  still  smaller 
Christianity  of  Lady  Eaglescaim.  Lady  Anne  and  Miss  Turton 
were  botJi  preyiously  engaged  in  working  each  a  pair  of  slippers 
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for  Father  Eustace,  with  a  serious  device  in  grey  and  black  wonted 
on  the  canvas.  Beatrice,  though  eagerly  summoned  to  assbt  her 
arbitrary  hostess,  made  a  hurried  apology  and  escaped — thankful! 
oh,  how  thankful ! — that  she  had  not  been  brought  up  to  such  a 
mere  burlesque  upon  religion,  nor  to  have  a  craving  for  any  visiUe 
object  of  worship,  but  humbly  to  offer  her  own  spiritual  homage  to 
an  invisible  God.  She  left  Lady  Eaglescaim  anxiously  planning 
a  procession  through  the  passages  with  palm-branches,  in  imitatioa 
of  one  she  had  seen  at  Bome,  and  the  most  earnest  discussion  wm 
begun  with  Father  Eustace  how  to  lead  the  line  of  ladies  nmnd 
the  billiard-room,  through  the  marble  hall,  and  under  the  staised- 
glass  windows  in  the  passage,  so  as  to  give  their  dresses  the  most 
picturesque  effect,  and  how  to  vanish  most  gracefully  in  tiie 
distance.  The  organ  was  to  play;  flags,  images,  and  banners,  were 
to  be  carried ;  and  altogether  it  seemed  about  to  turn  out  exceed- 
ingly like  a  host  of  idle  children  imitating  a  temperance  prooession 
in  their  own  school-room,  or  playing  at  soldiers;  but  Lady 
Eaglescaim  was  in  a  flutter  of  felicity  and  of  self-importance, 
arranging  the  interesting  details  as  if  her  life  depended  on  the 
pictorial  effect  she  should  produce  by  the  scenery,  machinery, 
dresses,  and  decorations  of  her  little  Popish  exhibition. 

Lady  Edith  was  reading  a  history  of  the  Bible  aloud  in  her  own 
room  to  Beatrice,  who  sat  beside  her  flnishing  some  frocks  for  the 
poor  scholars  at  Clanmarina.  The  blazing  fire  cast  a  ruddy  glow 
around,  and  the  little  group  formed  a  picture  of  simple  unexcited 
domestic  comfort,  such  as  the  eye  loves  to  look  upon,  but  such  is 
was  seldom  seen  within  the  stately  old  towers  of  Eaglescaim,  when 
a  low  hesitating  knock  at  the  door  attracted  Beatrice's  attention. 
At  her  bidding  it  slowly  opened,  and  Lady  Edith,  who  loved  all 
those  she  ever  looked  upon,  saw  there  the  face  she  loved  most  upon 
earth;  but  how  changed!  Sir  Allan  stood  Within  the  door,  a 
perfect  picture  of  youthful  beauty  almost  on  the  verge  of  death ; 
his  large,  bright,  melancholy  eyes  fixed  on  Lady  Edith  and 
Beatrice,  his  pale  lip  quivering,  his  cheek  blanched,  his  whole 
attitude  indicating  the  very  prostration  of  languor  and  grief.  The 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  seemed  again  before  him,  as  the  young  Chief 
gazed  in  moumful  silence  at  their  simple  occupations  and  quiet 
happiness ;  but  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  large  old  well-worn  family 
Bible,  venerated  in  his  own  early  years  above  all  earthly  objects, 
tears  of  anguish  sprung  into  his  eyes,  and  rolled  down  his  pallid 
face.  Sir  Allan,  after  a  long  searching  glance  around,  closed  his 
c/es,  making  a  convulsive  effort  to  recover  some  composure,  but  in 
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vain.  A  painful  tremor  shook  his  frame;  he  took  the  nearest- 
seat,  and  covering  his  &ce  with  his  hands  burst  into  tears.  Lady 
Edith  rose,  and  with  trembling  emotion  silently  placed  her  hand 
on  his  heady  as  had  been  her  custom  in  former  days ;  and  after  a 
few  moments,  during  which  none  could  attempt  to  speak,  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  and  solemn  affection — ^  Welcome,  dearest  Allan ! 
The  warmest  of  welcomes  and  the  whole  sympathy  of  my  heart  are 
yonrs.    Dear  Allan !  I  thank  God  that  you  are  come.' 

It  is  like  rising  from  the  dead  to  be  with  you  both  again !  It 
refreshes  my  heart — it  soothes  my  wretchedness.  Oh,  what  a 
trance  of  happiness  I  once  lived  in  at  home  I '  exclaimed  Sir  AUan 
in  a  tone  of  wringing  anguish.  '  Dear  home !  It  scorches  my 
memory  to  think  of  the  past — to  imagine  the  future ;  but  to  be 
with  you  both  once  more — even  for  a  short  moment — ^it  brings 
back  verdure  to  my  heart !  Why  did  I  ever  leave  you  ?  Oh !  for 
the  affections  of  my  free  and  happy  boyhood  again  ? ' 

Sir  AUan  buried  his  face  on  the  sofa  and  wept  xmcontrollably, 
while  Lady  Edith  silently  seated  herself  beside  him  and  grasped 
his  hand  with  emotion  not  less  than  his  own.  Moments  as  they 
fled  seemed  only  to  increase  Sir  Allan's  agitation,  and  though  he 
several  times  looked  up,  intending  to  speak,  every  attempt  failed, 
his  voice  forsook  him,  and  wringing  his  hands  with  anguish,  he 
again  prostrated  his  face  on  the  sofa  which  shook  beneath  him. 

*  Allan!'  said  Lady  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  soothing  affection — 
'  once  in  such  circumstances  as  ours,  I  might  have  proposed  that 
we  three  should  unite,  as  in  old  times,  to  ask  for  consolation  from 
our  Divine  Creator  himself,  who  promises  ''while  you  are  yet 
speaking,  I  will  hear  "  ;  but,  Allan,  I  know  all !  I  know  that  your 
young  mind,  surrounded  by  the  cunning  blandishments  of  expe- 
rienced men,  has  been  brought  to  trust  in  those  who  would  crush 
you  into  nothingness.  Let  me  only  entreat  then,  dear  Allan,  that 
the  much-loved  boy  who  once  trusted  to  me  in  every  hour  of 
youthful  trouble  or  perplexity,  will  trust  me  still.  For  your  own 
sake,  for  mine,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  dear  deceased  uncle,  now 
deep  in  his  early  grave,  continue,  Allan,  as  in  happier  days,  to 
confide  in  your  oldest  and  truest  friend.  I  have  long  been  done 
with  life !  That  fatal  day,  which  you  and  I  never  can  forget,  ended 
all  on  earth  for  me :  yet,  Allan,  I  shall  feel  that  the  affections  and 
blessings  of  .existence  are  not  utterly  extinct,  could  I  only  serve 
you — ^you,  Allan,  once  so  dear  to  Sir  Evan,  still  so  dear  to  myself. 
Come  to  me  yet,  then,  as  a  friend,  and  however  much  we  may 
differ  in  opinion,  let  us  have  no  difference  in  affection.' 
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When  Lady  Eclith  mentioiied  the  name  of  his  Ismented  mide, 
Sir  Allan's  cheek  grew,  if  possible^  paler,  his  lips  beeame  eom- 
pressed,  and  his  eyes,  which  had  been  monmfblly  fixed  upon  ti» 
kind  and  venerable  speaker,  Mi  to  the  ground.  A  long  sileace 
followed,  before  he  answered  in  a  low,  snbdned,  and  meditatife 
accent, '  It  is  long — ^long  since  I  have  heard  the  yoioe  of  natond 
feeling.  Oh !  the  balm  that  it  is  to  my  heart,  once  more  to 
hear  that  familiar  tone  of  kindness !  Tet  it  breaks  my  heart! 
Beatrice !  pity  your  old  companion,  and  be  thankM  to  haTe  lived 
in  the  calm  sunshine  of  such  a  home.  Tet  no ! '  added  he,  startiiig 
suddenly  up  and  walking  with  rapid,  agitated  st^  np  and  down 
the  room:  <Am  I  wrong  to  say  so?  am  I  wrong  to  think  so? 
Alas !  what  am  I  to  think  and  belieye  ? '  added  he,  moumfoUj 
contemplating  one  of  his  thin,  emaciated,  almost  transpaiest 
hands.  *  Till  we  met  yesterday,  I  scarcely  realised  how  altered 
I  am — altered !  yes !  in  mind  as  much  as  in  body !  Beatrice,  yon 
would  not  have  known  me  again ! ' 

*  Allan !  yon  are  changed  indeed,  but  no  change  could  have  so 
altered  you  that  my  sisterly  affection  could  have  been  deceived,' 
replied  Beatrice,  her  pulse  fluttering  with  a  thousand  conflictiBg 
emotions.  *  If  your  hair  were  white  as  snow,  if  your  figure  were  bent 
to  the  ground,  could  I  forget  the  companion  of  all  my  happy  days  ? ' 

*  But  you  did  forget  me,  Beatrice ! '  said  Sir  Allaii,  in  a  low 
voice  of  mournful  reproach.  <Yes!  before  I  allowed  the  link  to 
be  cut  that  bound  my  heart  in  the  dearest  of  bonds  to  yours,  th^ 
had  told  aU * 

*  Told  you  what,  Allan  ?  *  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  accents  of 
inexpressible  astonishment.  *  There  could  be  nothing  to  tell  you 
about  me ! ' 

*  Much,  Beatrice,  much ;  and  you  know  it.  Could  yon  suppose 
me  ungenerous  enough  to  urge  my  previous  claim  ?  My  uncle  told 
me  I  should  see  all  confirmed,  by  finding  you  domesticated  in  this 
house !  Yes ;  you  could  not  write  it  to  mo,  and  therefore  you  did 
not  write  at  all.' 

'We  did  write,  Allan!  constantly  —  incessantly!*  replied 
Beatrice,  pale  with  astonishment  at  his  reproachful  accent,  while 
he  listened  at  first  with  a  smile  of  hopeless  incredulity.  *  Surely, 
Allan,  you  do  not  imagine  there  is  a  thought  in  my  heart  I  need 
conceal  from  you !  We  were  always  to  be  friends — ^brother-and- 
sister  friends — ^though  duty  forbids  me  to  accept  a  deeper  love 

from  you  than  friendship.    Lady  Edith  knows  all * 

*  Yea :  they  told  me  so— they  toVd  me,  "B«a.\.m^,  V)&»X\jAii^'SiSoS&i 
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apiproTod  of  ymir  receiyin;  Lord  lona's  addresses,  and  nothing 
short  of  that  could  haTe  hfo«|ht  about  my  finding  yon  in  a  house 
always  hitherto  so  shunned  aftd  abhorred  by  this  dear  friend  of  us 
both.  Tes;  she  has  consented,  as  I  was  told — she  encourages  it, 
as  I  was  assured— yes,  Lady  Edith ;  you  disapprore  of  my  attach- 
ment to  Beatrice,  because  it  might  cast  a  reflection  on  the  prudence 
oi  Sir  Eyan.  Months  ago  I  was  told  all,  and  then  hope,  as  well  as 
lii4>pi>>MS,  died  within  me.' 

*  Allan,  dear  Allan !  belieye  not  a  single  word  that  any  one  has 
said,  snioe  you  left  Heatherbrae ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice  earnestly. 
'  It  was  Lady  Edith's  deep  love  for  yourself  that  brought  us  here — 
the  desire  we  both  had  to  see  you  once  again.  I  am  unchanged  in 
my  resolution  never  to  be  yours ;  ncTcr  to  go  anonymously  into 
any  family,  but  shall  die  as  I  liye,  grateful  to  all  who  will  be  the 
friend  of  one  without  relatives.  Lord  lona  is  a  mere  amusing 
acquaintance,  who  has  never  yet  spoken  a  word  of  sense  to  me,  or 
expressed  a  single  feeling  of  any  description,  approaching  even  to 
fHendship.    If  you  had  seen  our  letters  to  you •' 

'  Letters !  yes,  I  guess  all  now !  My  mother  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  my  reproaches,  but  she  has  betrayed  me.  I  also  wrote,  Beatrice, 
often — very  often — and  longed,,  how  anxiously !  to  hear  from  you 
both.  It  has  been  a  gradual  work,  but  oh,  how  sure ! '  continued 
Sir  Allan,  half  speaking  to  himself,  in  quivering  tones  of  anguish. 
*  The  world  itself  seems  to  have  broken  down  beneath  me !  yet  I 
dare  not  wish  it  undone !  The  ignorance  of  my  childhood  was 
bliss  indeed,  and  so  were  its  attachments.  Aunt  Edith,  I  have 
learned  much  since  we  parted,  but  I  have  forgotten  how  to  be 
happy ;  yet  still  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  here  with  you,  that  I  may 
look  and  speak  as  miserably  as  I  feel.  How  difficult  for  me  no^ 
when  I  see  you  both,  to  wish  for  old  times  again,  and  old  affections ! 
My  mind  and  heart  are  tossed  in  a  tempest  of  perplexity.  Hap- 
piness and  I  have  become  strangers  for  ever.  My  own  uncle, 
Father  Ambrose,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  made  it  so.  There 
seems  no  rest  for  me  but  in  the  grave ! ' 

'  You  are  young  to  think  so,  Allan !  It  cannot  be  a  right  state 
of  mind  that  makes  life  otherwise  than  a  blessing  to  one  like  you, 
on  whom  Grod  has  generously  showered  his  choicest  gifts.  I  am 
old.  The  taper  of  my  life  is  burned  to  the  very  socket,  therefore 
the  last  step  of  my  pilgrimage  must  soon  be  taken ;  but  surely  it 
is  not  for  Allan  M' Alpine,  still  young,  and  once  so  energetic,  to 
sink  in  cowardy  despondency  beneath  any  trials  which  human. 
courage   can    conquer,'  said  Lady  E^l\i,  «Sec,\AntL%\i^  \»^tci|, 
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Allan's  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  retaining  it  kindly.  '  The  tem- 
pest has  swept  away  much,  Allan,  bnl  not  alL  Ton  have  a  heart 
for  friendship,  a  mind  for  exertion,  a  position  to  fill,  tenants  to 
benefit,  and  a  God  to  senre.  Our  Divine  Creator  made  you  free  tt 
the  lark  which  soars  to  heaven,  meaning  that  yon  should  obey  ffim 
with  the  voluntary  homage  of  a  grateful  and  devoted  heart — a 
heart  enlightened  by  his  Word,  taught  by  his  Spirit,  and  governed 
by  his  will.  For  the  sake  of  old  times,  Allan,  you  will  listen  to 
one  who  would  part  from  life  itself  to  rescue  you  from  self- 
interested  advisers.  Try,  then,  to  bu£fett  along  the  tide  of  life, 
as  reason  and  religion  bid  you,  and  only  sink  into  the  abyss  at  last, 
when  all  the  purposes  are  completed  for  which  God  gave  you  life. 
Live  up  to  your  birthright,  Allan.* 

When  Lady  Edith  reflected  that  the  young  and  ardent  spirit 
beside  her  was  yet  in  the  full  delirium  of  Jesuitism,  she  fSelt  that 
she  might  as  rationally  entreat  an  invalid  already  infected  with 
t3rphus  fever  not  to  go  through  the  twenty  days'  crisis,  as  attempt 
to  hold  back  the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Romanism,  in  the  fdU 
excitement  of  his  delusion,  cheated,  deceived,  and  betrayed  by  his 
own  uncle.  Still,  though  the  hopes  that  had  once  rested  on  Sir 
Allan,  and  that  seemed  unchangeable  as  gold,  were  all  scattered 
like  autumn  leaves,  Lady  Edith,  her  kind  heart  full  of  Sir  Evan's 
memory  and  her  love  for  Clanmarina,  would  not  despond.  Prayer 
and  hope  are  sisters,  and  she  resolved  to  live  on  both,  while  with  a 
noble  enthusiasm  Lady  Edith  determined,  as  long  as  life  remained, 
not  to  despair  that  the  spell  over  Allan  might  yet  be  dissipated. 

With  a  look  of  dignified  affection,  the  venerable  Lady  Edith 
placed  her  hand  within  the  arm  of  Sir  Allan,  and  led  him  to  the 
window,  where  her  eye  became  mournfully  fixed  on  the  distant 
battlements  of  Caimgorum  Castle,  its  ancient  towers  proudly  over- 
hanging the  lowly  cottages  of  Clanmarina.  A  look  of  death-like 
sorrow  was  in  her  countenance  as  she  gazed  on  the  glorious  scene, 
and  Sir  Allan,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  face  with  a  gesture  of 
almost  frenzied  grief,  groaned  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

They  stood  side  by  side  for  several  minutes  in  silence,  during 
which  Beatrice  felt  a  dizzy  rush  of  agitation,  and  her  beautiful 
countenance  became  convulsed  with  emotion  when  the  vision  of 
past  days  arose  to  the  mind's  eye  of  all.  Her  whole  frame  shook 
as  in  the  blast  of  winter,  but  she  became  still  as  in  death,  when 
Lady  Edith,  in  low  earnest  accents  which  trembled  with  agitation, 
said,  still  clinging  to  the  young  Chiefs  arm,  *  You  left  us,  Allan, 
beart'hroken  with  grief  for  the  \>T«ve  axidi  ^cxi^xwu^  uT\i;^%^V<^i^ 
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in  yotur  defence.  Ton  were  l^^apped  into  the  hands  of  a  far 
different  nncle,  who  has,  not  hj  ASr  means,  bnt  by  yery  nnscmpu- 
lons  ones,  perverted  yonr  inexperienced  mind  from  the  true  faith 
of  yonr  pious  ancestors,  and  you  are  come  back  laboring  under  a 
nightmare  of  superstition — bound  heart  and  soul  to  undo  all  the 
good  work  that  your  best  of  friends,  Sir  Eran,  did  here.' 

'J^eyer!'  muttered  Sir  Allan,  vehemently,  *May  the  round 
Horld  perish  first ! ' 

*  It  iA  death  in  life  to  become  a  Jesuit ! '  continued  Lady  Edith, 
fervently.  '  The  Popish  religion  is  not  a  refreshing  gale  from 
heaven,  but  a  destructive  whirlwind,  which  will  sweep  away  every 
independent  wish  you  can  form!  Yes!  I  know  the  worst.  Mr. 
Talbot,  alias  Ambrose,  practised  a  cheat  on  Sir  Evan,  and  has 
performed  the  rest  of  his  task  with  most  fearfril  success.  You  are 
bis  blind  but  willing  victim.' 

*  In  one  thing  let  me  set  you  right.  My  uncle,  Father  Ambrose, 
was  till  lately  an  enthusiastic  Protestant !  He  assures  me  of  that ! 
At  first  he  really  regretted,  beyond  all  measure,  the  effect  produced 
on  my  mihd  by  circumstances  quite  unforeseen — ^friends  he  inad- 
vertently introduced  to  me — ^books  he  heedlessly  left  in  my  way — 
perplexities  in  his  own  mind  on  which  he  thoughtlessly  consulted 
me! — these  all  brought  convictions  on  my  awakened  conscience 
which  he  never  anticipated.  Had  my  tutor  deceived  Sir  Evan  as 
to  his  own  creed  I  should  have  despised  and  hated  him,  but  he 
only  deceived  himself.' 

*  Of  course ! '  replied  Lady  Edith,  with  a  perfectly  incredulous 
smile.  ^  You  are  still  as  unsuspicious,  Allan,  as  in  your  boyhood, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  you  that  any  one  deliberately 
did  wrong !  Mr.  Ambrose,  then,  had  not  any  hand  in  the  perver- 
sion of  your  mother's  faith ! ' 

<  Believe  me,  none  whatever !  It  would  be  undoubted  injustice 
to  suspect  him  on  that  score,'  said  Sir  Allan  in  a  strange  agitated 
voice.  '  He  was  quite  heart-broken  about  the  whole  affair,  though 
of  eourse  his  church  gains  £2,000  a  year  by  the  conversion.  It 
took  Mr.  Ambrose  quite  by  surprise !  Fot  several  days  previously 
he  was  shut  up  during  many  anxious  hours  alone  with  my  mother 
trying  to  dissuade  her * 

*  Did  you  say  to  "  dissuade,"  or  was  it  not  rather  to  persuade  ? 
Allan !  dear  Allan  I  you  are  too  good  and  tiruthful  for  the  deep 
waters  of  Jesuitism,'  said  Lady  Edith,  with  a  sad  dreary  smile ; 
*1rat  there  is  a  hole  in  that  mill-stone,  which  txc^  oii^  W\.  -^^^i^s^ 
^otUd  Bee  through.    Look  beyond  the  sutfaic^  -^ — ^ 
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<  I  do !  bat  how  you  mistake  Mr.  Ambrose !  He  is,  to  say  the 
real  truth,  particularly  simple-minded,  and  yery  vacillating  in  all 
his  opinions,  but  so  humble  that  he  continually  seeks  direction 
from  others— even  from  me ! — I  used  to  be  present  often  when  he 
stated  some  of  his  Protestant  opinions  to  any  casual  Boman 
Catholic  visitor,  merely  to  draw  forth  the  sentiments  of  others. 
There  are  deep  perplexities  to  torture  the  mind  of  man,  compared 
with  which  the  rack  itself  is  as  nothing,  but  in  the  deep  struggle 
of  my  soul,  my  uncle  was  the  kindest  of  all  kind  advisers  1  His 
attachment  to  me  is  imboundcd,  and  mine  to  him ! ' 

*  I  thought  that  among  the  Jesuits  no  special  preferences  were 
allowed,  that  the  priests  annihilated  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
intellect,  and  that  you  proselytes  must  never  either  unbend  or 
unfold  your  minds— neither  feel  nor  expect  any  peculiar  attach- 
ments, except  in  respect  to  your  confessor,'  said  Lady  Edith,  sadly. 
*You  know  sportsmen  say  that  in  coursing,  if  any  greyhound 
becomes  partial  to  one  individual  more  than  to  another,  he  is  no 
longer  fit  for  his  work ;  and  the  same  idea  is  carried  out  among 
those  to  whom  you,  Allan,  are  about  to  be  united.  Tou  must 
become  like  wax,  to  be  moulded  at  their  discretion,  and  as  Madame 
Tussaud  models  her  wax  at  will  into  a  Jack  Sheppard,  an  O'Connell, 
or  a  Mrs.  Fry,  you  must  be  ready  to  take  any  part  appointed  in 
the  programme  of  your  superiors.  Chalk  must  be  cheese  in  your 
eyes,  if  you  are  desired  to  think  it  so ;  and  the  blackest  crime, 
Allan,  must  be  white  in  your  conscience,  if  you  are  commanded  to 
perpetrate  it.' 

Sir  Allan's  eyes  had  of  late  years  acquired  that  expression  of 
bewildered,  dreamy  horror,  which  is  invariably  to  be  traced  in 
those  of  recent  proselytes  to  Jesuitism ;  but  while  Lady  Edith 
spoke,  they  exhibited  a  more  natural  and  really  wide-awake  appear- 
ance than  they  had  shown  for  months.  There  was  once  more  his 
old  bright  intelligence  of  aspect,  his  old  sensibility  of  expression, 
while  he  silently  and  anxiously  watched  for  Lady  Edith  to  go  on, 
with  the  appearance  of  one  slowly  awakening  out  of  a  trance.  The 
evident  blindness  of  Sir  Allan,  in  respect  to  the  conduct  and  inten- 
tions of  Father  Ambrose  his  uncle,  made  Lady  Edith  fear  that  any 
check-string  her  feeble  hand  could  apply  to  his  Bome-ward  progreM 
would  be  weak  as  a  spider's  web ;  yet  she  prayerfdlly  resolved  to 
hope  where  all  seemed  hopeless,  and  continued  in  accents  tremulous 
with  emotion,  *  You  would  need  two  pair  of  eyes,  and  two  pair  ol 
ears,  to  be  sufficiently  on  your  guard  with  those  among  whom  yon 
are  now  about  to  be  enlisted.    Is  it  not  true,  Allan,  that  when  the 
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general  of  the  Jesuits  desires  one  of  his  proselytes  to  become 
degraded  or  even  criminal,  the  more  your  conscience  might  forbid 
the  sacrifice  of  Tirtae,  the  greater  becomes  your  merit  in  resisting 
your  own  convictions,  and  violating  your  own  sense  of  right? 
Not  only  must  you,  if  once  a  sworn  victim,  vow  perpetual  poverty, 
and  give  up  every  hallowed  tie  of  earthly  affection — not  oi^y  must 
you  be  ready  falsely  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Protestant  servant 
or  tutor,  to  act  as  spy  in  any  confiding  family  that  is  to  be 
decayed  and  betrayed — but  you  must  not  shrink  from  crimes  the 
most  odious,  if  these  will  enrich  an  order  of  religious  hypocrites, 
who  are  individually  poorer  than  beggars,  but  are  collectively 
richer  than  the  mines  of  Golconda.  Jesuitism  is  the  most  success- 
ful conspiracy  of  sinful  men  against  the  health,  happiness,  and 
liberty  of  every  young  victim  to  its  withering  influence.  Your 
eonfessor  has  already  ascertained  all  the  assailable  points  in  your 
mind ;  well  he  knows  now,  by  deep  underhand  observation,  how 
to  shift  his  sails  and  steer  his  helm,  so  that  you  shall  be  ship- 
wrecked, and  your  uncle  himself,  like  a  true  vnrecker,  gain  every 
fragment  of  the  ruined  craft.' 

'  Many  an  anxious  thought  I  have  had — many  a  feeling  and 
many  a  fear,'  mattered  Sir  Allan,  meditatingly.  '  I  seem  to  have 
grown  old  beneath  a  burthen  of  thought  that  no  one  could  share ! 
Solitary  and  bewildered  at  Rome,  my  perplexities  of  soul  involved 
— oh !  what  did  they  not  involve ! ' 

*  AUan,  can  you  wonder  if  I  feel  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  Sir  Evan 
himself  might  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn  you  against  the  snares  of 
Mr.  Ambrose,  to  plead  for  the  dear  old  place,  for  the  home  and 
ike  tenantry  of  your  ancestors,  for  myself,  your  almost  heart-Droken 
old  friend.  It  would  stir  up  the  smouldering  ashes  of  my  existence, 
if  I  could  yet  hope  to  see  you  snatched  from  this  fearful  gulf,  and 
no  longer  cowering  in  slavish  obedience  before  your  priestly  uncle. 
Cowper  describes  the  captive  chained  in  a  dungeon,  but  whose 
mind  could  soar  unfettered  to  the  skies !  It  remained  for  Jesuitism 
to  deprive  man  of  his  most  glorious  gift,  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  prayer,  to  put"  out  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  and  to  leave  you  a  mere 
breathing  image,  without  wUl,  responsibility,  feeling,  or  conscience ! 
Allan !  in  the  name  of  Sir  Evan,  I  implore  you  to  pause,  and  may 
God  himself  protect  you,  for  no  power  of  man  is  able  to  cope  with 
the  falsehood  and  cunning  that  are  employed  for  your  destruction !  * 

There  were  tears  in  Sir  Allan's  eyes  when  the  venerable  Lady 
Edith  held  out  her  trembling  hand  to  him ;  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  had  become  more  natural — ^less  preoccupied,  and 
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Oppressed  with  a  nameless  horror,  than  it  had  been.  He  looked 
for  a  short  moment  himself  again,  but  at  this  instant  a  slow  hwYy 
step  was  heard  coming  along  the  passage,  which  caused  the  whole 
countenance  of  Sir  Allan  to  change.  It  seemed  as  if  a  magical  speU 
were  upon  him,  for  in  a  moment  the  doll,  blank,  musing  look  ot 
wretchedness  overclouded  that  handsome  young  face  again;  tiM 
words  froze  on  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  alarmed  and  vamgf. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  grand  authoritatiTe  hdl 
of  the  chapel  at  the  same  moment  sounded.  Sir  Allan  tom  to 
look  out,  and  in  an  instant  stood  face  to  face  with  his  nnele,  the 
priest,  who  said,  in  a  bland,  smooth  tone  of  courteous  oenfOR, 
though  there  was  much  suppressed  excitement  in  his  deep  impressiTO 
Yoice,  '■  I  rightly  guessed,  my  son,  that  your  kind  heart  would  bring 
you  here  to  visit  your  old  friends,  and  am  happy  also  to  pay  my 
sincere  respects  to  Lady  Edith  and  Miss  FarinelU.'  A  bittor  smile 
parted  his  thin  compressed  lips,  as  he  added,'  *  At  the  same  time  do 
not  forget,  Allan,  that  though  you  have  been  beguiled  into  an 
imprudence  by  coming  here,  we  are  under  strict  rules  of  pime- 
tuality.  Dinner  before  prayers,  and  there  is  not  now  a  momeiit  to 
lose.  Grood  morning,  Lady  Edith !  Excuse  this  neceasary  inter- 
ruption; health  must  be  attended  to,  and  our  watch-word  is 
obedience.* 

Lady  Edith  listened  with  a  quiet  stateliness  of  demeanor.  Now 
for  a  moment  the  pride  of  manhood  and  independence  flashed 
proudly  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Chief,  and  his  whole  figure 
seemed  to  expand  with  a  new  dignity.  He  paused,  as  if  abont, 
with  almost  despairing  resolution,  to  assert  his  own  freedom;  but 
Mr.  Ambrose,  whose  eyes  in  general  scarcely  ever  looked  at  any- 
thing, as  if  they  were  only  placed  in  his  head  for  ornament,  not 
for -use,  now  fixed  them  on  Sir  Allan  with  an  intensity  perfectly 
startling.  Slowly,  then,  the  light  of  intellect  became  quenched  in 
the  countenance  of  Sir  Allan,  his  expression  grew  haggard,  his  ehedc 
of  an  ashy  hue,  and,  with  one  farewell  look  of  speechless  angtudi 
at  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice,  ashamed  to  peld,  yet  unable  to  resnt, 
he  slowly,  and  evidently  with  great  unwillingness,  disappeared. 

Lady  Edith,  shivering  with  agitation,  exchanged  a  look  of 
unutterable  sorrow  with  Beatrice,  who,  pale  as  ashes,  felt  it  a 
grief  under  which  to  wither  and  grow  old,  when  she  thought  that 
never  more  was  she  to  listen,  probably,  to  all  the  hundred  things 
she  had  hoped  to  hear  from  Allan,  and  that  all  she  had  to  tell  him 
must  remain  for  ever  nu6a\^*,  WV.  \i<n  \?QA>i%h.tA  were  in  a  moment 
tram  f erred  to  her  kiTid-\ieat\AdL  anii  ai^\i«CL^URX:t«iiSHJttf^  ws&l 
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ftpon  ihfi  fofc,  czkaoiled  with  agitation,  and  bnrst  into  «a  agony 
of  tears,  saying,  <  Anytliing  else  I  oeuld  have  borne  better,  bat  to 
see  all  the  noble  works  that  dear  Sir  Evan  lived  to  aeoompUah 
destroyed  by  his  own  beloved  Allan—to  see  Allan  cheated  of  his 
all,  enslaved,  and  degraded — ^why  have  I  survived  to  witness  that ! 
Tet  let  me  not  question  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  all  that  is 
Affdained.  I  am  crossing  the  last  arch  in  the  mysterious  bridge  of 
life,  and  possibly  there  is  yet  something  left  for  me  to  do,  that 
may  cheer  my  latest  breath  with  the  consciousness  of  not  having 
lived  my-  last  hours  in  vain/ 

Beatriee  straggled  for  composure,  but  large  tears  drenched  her 
long  dark  eyelashes  as  they  drooped  on  her  pallid  cheek,  and  she 
tSuMght,  *  How  true  is  that  ancient  saying,  '^  The  (^owning  sorrow 
of  sorrow  is  the  remembrance  of  happiness  for  ever  departed! 
Even  if  those  leelings  were  a  deception,  would  that  we  might  all 
dream  them  over  again !  But  the  past  is  vanished  like  a  shadow 
in  the  stream — like  a  flashing  meteor  that  leaves  us  all  darker  than 
before  it  shone." ' 

Beatrice  conscientiously  believed  herself  not  at  all  in  danger  of 
becoming  attached  to  Lord  lona,  yet  she  caught  herself  constantly, 
inoessantly,  and  invariably  thinking  of  him,  and  certainly  rather 
more  interested  in  the  reflection  of  her  own  mirr(»r  than  formerly. 
There  was  a  gay  light-heartedness  in  his  manner,  extremely  attrac- 
tive from  the  very  first,  but  on  more  intimate  acquaint^ce  she 
diseovered  that,  beneath  a  surface  of  strange  wayward  originality, 
and  odd  whimsical  thoughts,  there  lay  a  mine,  hitherto  deeply  hid 
and  unsuspected,  of  solid  thought,  genuine  and  sterUng  as 
Oalifomian  gold.  On  every  subject  that  had  come  under  his  own 
observation,  he  had  evidently  noticed  very  acutely  and  thought 
much.  He  bought  every  new  book  of  any  distinction ;  yet  like  all 
those  who  buy  many,  he  read  little,  but  that  little  was  thoroughly 
remembered ;  and  he  seemed  one  of  those  fortunate  people,  who, 
if  they  merely  dip  into  an  odd  volume,  in  the  most  casual  manner, 
pick  up  more  in  Ave  minutes,  than  a  plodding  conscientious  reader 
in  five  hours.  Beatriceliever  saw  Lord  lona  study  any  work  more 
maturely,  than  merely  standing  ten  minutes  with  his  elbow  leaning 
on  the  chimney-piece,  his  legs  cirossed,  and  the  volume  dangling 
carelessly  in  his  hand,  while  he  seemed  leaping  on,  from  chapter  to 
chapter,  in  a  perfect  steeple-chase ;  yet  she  felt  confident  that  he 
could  have  reviewed  it  for  any  magazine  better  than  the  author 
himself.  It  was  the  same  in  respect  to  the  discussion  o£  te,\i%\fi»>^ 
sabjects  orpoUtice.    Lord  Iona*s  mind  seemed.  daa\\xL^^i\^  \&a^^  ^ 
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upon  them  all,  and  be  was  one  of  the  yery  few  who  piefSerred 
forming  his  own  opinions  to  taking  them  up  ready-made.  Some- 
times, in  a  sketchy  slap-dash  style,  he  hit  off  an  entire  subject  with 
a  few  strokes  of  his  graphic  humor,  so  that  Beatrice  thought  Lord 
lona  appeared  to  go  over  the  ground  with  the  rapidity  and  pro- 
cision  of  a  thorough-bred  racer,  while  all  who  preceded  or  followed 
him  in  conversation  seemed  lumbering  and  heavy  in  comparison  as 
a  cart-horse. 

*'  lona ! '  said  Lady  Anne,  one  day,  in  a  complaining  (one,  *  I 
might  as  well  attempt  to  argue  with  a  whirlwind  as  with  you !  The 
great  secret  of  success  on  all  occasions  is  to  take  people  by  surprise 
— and  you  always  do,  Mr.  Cousin.  We  must  put  a  drag  on  the 
wheels  of  your  chariot,  to  make  you  keep  pace  with  other  people.' 

'  Yes !  as  drivers  break  in  a  too  spirited  horse  by  yoking  it  into 
a  London  omnibus ; '  replied  Lord  lona,  assuming  a  tone  of  good- 
humored  conceit.  <  People  all  live  and  think  at  railway  speed, 
Anne,  while  nothing  makes  any  permanent  impression  on  anybody. 
It  is  like  the  way  we  look  at  a  landscape  in  travelling  now,  when 
you  can  scarcely  tell  a  tree  from  a  house,  or  a  horse  from  a 
donkey,  and  it  does  not  matter  for  the  passing  moment  which  they 
are ;  but,  long  ago,  every  object  was  deliberately  viewed  in  every 
light,  and  remembered  for  ever.' 

'  Suppose  we  all  make  an  old-fashioned  tour  this  summer  on 
horseback  to  admire  the  country  at  our  leisure  ?  Tou  shall  ride 
Plantagenet,  and  carry  me  on  a  pillion  behind  to  point  out  what 
you  should  admire.' 

'  In  that  case  I  must  have  eyes  at  the  back  of  my  head,  Amiei   I 
to  see  what  I  should  of  course  admire  most !    I  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  go  on  the  thirteenth  month  of  this  year.' 

*  Or,  suppose  we  fix  it  for  .the  fifty-third  week  ? — and  in  caae 
any  one  else  asks  me,  I  shall  now  label  myself,  like  the  railway- 
carriages — "  Preengaged." ' 

'  Not  to  me,  A^e !  We  know  each  other  too  well ;  for,  as  the 
poet  says,  how  soon  you'll  ^Uhift  the  merry  toy-shop  of  yonr 
heart ! "  Our  meetings  are  always  pleasant  to  me,  as  a  breeze  that 
has  passed  over  a  garden  of  roses,  but  I  never  expect  the  said 
breeze  to  settle  itself  with  me  for  life ! ' 

'  You  know,  lona,  that  water  requires  to  be  kept  incessantly  agi- 
tated to  preserve  it  from  stagnating,  and  my  mind  really  needs  tiie 
effervescing  powder  of  variety  and  amusement/  said  Lady  AnnC' 
'  Who  would  have  dteamftd,  \oti^  9Jgo,  t\iat  either  Sir  Allan  or  I 
would   have  plunged  into  m.oittaa\Afi  XvSa'^  \sviX.\  wa.  ^^;:«v|&in 
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ezhrcme's.    How  happy  and  cheerM  he  and  I  used  to  he  at  Rome 
together !  * 

*  And  how  happy  you  might  he  yet ! '  answered  Lord  lona,  in  a 
tone  of  heartfelt  kindness ;  hut  Lady  Anne  sighed  heayily,  and 
turned  away — her  face  pale,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden  tears, 
as  she  gazed  at  Beatrice,  who  was  speaking  at  the  moment  to  the 
young  Chief,  Allan  looking  now,  in  his  Highland  dress,  quite 
himself  again,  in  all  the  dignity  of  free  and  intellectual  manhood. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

'But  flowers  of  amaranth  spring  not  in  the  shade, 
And  faith,  hope,  charity,  are  vain  parade 
In  him  whose  sour  abstraction  to  the  cell 
Of  malcontent  misanthropy  retires. 
Forgetting  and  forgotten,  there  to  dwell, 
Cambering  the  ground.'  Hotlx. 

Laot  Edith  and  Beatrice,  when  they  saw  the  unnecessary 
wretchedness  endured  around  them  by  those  who  preferred  *a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  images '  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  liberty  and  faculties,  were  reminded  of  a  celebrated  old 
picture  often  described  in  books.  It  represents  Satan  gambling 
with  a  young  man  for  his  soul,  and  the  stake  his  victim  hopes  to 
win  consists  of  wealth,  jewels,  equipages,  every  sensual  pleasure  and 
every  frivolous  amusement  which  the  natural  unrenewed  heart  of  man 
is  apt  to  desire ;  but  strangely  otherwise  are  the  snares  to  Komanism 
Waited !  health,  sleep,  food,  light,  air,  liberty,  and  affection,  are  all 
to  be  sacrificed,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  a  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity, 
.  which  is  to  be  set  aside  for  the  adoration  of  a  woman,  not  only 
made  equally  an  object  of  worship  with  the  God  of  creation,  but 
substituted  in  his  place  of  glory. 

Lady  Edith  was  seated  one  day  on  a  camp-stool  in  the  glen 
enjoying  a  bright  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  listening  delightedly  to 
the  loud  roar  of  the  cataract,  when  she  suddenly  observed  two 
figures  strolling  along  a  shady  lane  towards  the  little  rocky 
recess  in  which  she  had  sat  down  to  rest.  Their  heads  were  both 
down,  and  the  conversation  appeared  so  deep  and  earnest,  that  they 
were  evidently  unconscious  of  all  surrounding  objects,  so  anxiously 
did  they  listen  to  each  other. 

Tbe  tall  Hgure  of  a  man  in  black,  Btandiiig  oct«&\QwiJ\'^  ^^^S\^^SJL 
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the  yehemence  of  animated  disousBioii,  while  he  demonstrated 
^acef  ully  with  his  arms,  might  have  formed  an  admirable  accident 
to  any  artist  studying  the  picturesque  in  that  heautifiil  landscape ; 
and  beside  him  was  a  light  girlish  form  enveloped  in  black  and 
white  draperies  of  a  conyentual  aspect,  and  almost  crouching  with 
apprehensiye  timidity  of  look  and  attitude,  as  she  slowly,  as  wdl 
as  yery  feebly,  moved  along.  Her  step  was  almost  tottering,  her 
head  drooping,  and  her  hands  folded  with  an  air  of  hopeless,  heart- 
less dejection ;  but  still  the  girl's  attention  seemed  in  a  state  of 
fascination  so  intense,  that  Lady  Edith  could  have  touched  her 
without  disturbing  the  dream-like  absorption  of  her  thoughts' as 
they  approached. 

It  did  not  long  remain  a  mystery  to  Lady  Edith  who  these  were. 
From  the  second  glance  she  recognised  the  tall  portly  figure  of 
Father  Eustace,  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  though  his  usually 
solemn  countenance  had  in  it  now  a  sentimental  expression  not 
very  usual,  while  he  spoke  in  accents  less  grave  and  stem  than 
common. 

But  who  was  the  companion  of  Father  Eustace  ?  Lady  Edith 
looked  at  the  pale,  wan,  wasted  countenance,  and  the  attenuated 
form,  which  spoke  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  of  long  fasting,  of  ago- 
nising thoughts,  of  sleepless  nights,  and  of  painfhl  austerities. 
She  looked  at  a  face  pallid  as  death  and  convulsed  with  agitation. 
Never  in  all  her  long  experience  of  life  had  Lady  Edith  seen  any 
young  face  so  utterly  mournful.  Never ! — ^Yes !  it  was  all  that 
remained  of  Bessie  M'Ronald ! 

Lady  Edith  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  in  a  moment, 
quick  as  thought,  she  had  before  her  mind's  eye  the  recollection  of 
that  day  when  she  had  first  seen  Robert  Carre  escorting  Bessie 
home,  with  an  air  of  rustic  gallantry  and  of  honest^hearted  attach- 
ment ;  while  then  her  favorite  young  pupil,  in  all  the  bloom  of 
health,  had  a  countenance  beaming  like  sun-light,  with  modest 
happiness  and  grateful  attachment.  Now,  like  a  devotee  to  the 
old  man  of  the  mountains,  Bessie  was  but  a  mechanical  puppet, 
without  even  the  privilege  of  a  thought. 

*  Surely,'  meditated  Lady  Edith,  *  we  injure  a  beneficent  God  in 
our  thoughts,  by  imagining  that  His  best  gift^  are  to  be  thus 
abjured !  If  I  invited  a  party  of  children  to  my  house,  and  care- 
fully provided  for  them  every  pleasurle  that  the  heart  of  childhood 
could  innocently  enjoy,  how  should  I  feel  towards  any  one  of  these, 
who  could  not  be  persuaded  t\ia\.  1  ^aa  m  e^xnest^  when  desiring 
bim  to  be  happy,  but  w\io  turned  "ViaB\iW^X»  tk^  «Kt«tt^B!SBBssBi&«.Vst 
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his  felicity,  who  persisted  in  considering  me  seyere  and  cruel,  and 
-who  sat  all  day  in  nlence  with  his  face  to  the  wall !  How  lately 
FroTidence  seemed  to  have  prepared  for  Bessie  and  Eohertthe 
hrightest  remains  of  earthly  happiness  that  this  world  now  affords 
to  fallen  man,  in  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  affection  !  but  that 
destroyer  has  entered,  and  sad  indeed  is  the  result/ 

An  unbidden  tear  sprung  into  the  eye  of  Lady  Edith  as  she  gazed 
at  this  strangely  deluded  girl,  apparently  sinking  into  the  grave,  a 
Toluntary  victim  to  the  saddest  ddusions  that  ever  robbed  mankind 
of  their  senses  and  happiness.  Bessie's  dejected  steps  had  carried 
her  nearly  past  the  retired  nook  in  which  Lady  Edith  sat,  when 
she  accidentally  looked  up,  and  with  a  sudden  cry  of  almost  ago- 
nised recognition,  was  about  to  rush  forward  and  clasp  the  hand  of 
her  former  benefactress,  but  a  look  from  the  powerful  eye  of  Father 
Eustace  stopped  her,  as  if  she  had  been  paralysed,  and  she  shrunk 
back  to  his  side  like  a  bird  under  the  fascination  of  a  serpent. 
Lady  Edith  gave  Bessie  a  kind  smile  of  encouragement,  but  she 
ventured  to  do  no  more  in  return  than  to  make  a  respectful  curtsy, 
and  pass  mournfully  on.  Father  Eustace  then  in  a  low  voice  said 
to  her,  while  assuming  now  a  tone  of  stem  authority,  '  You  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  crushed  down  those  sinful  attachments  which  should 
hereafter  be  considered  odious,  when  felt  towards  an  obstinate 
heretic  such  as  Lady  Edith.  The  sorrow,  too,  that  you  stQl 
cherish,  and  were  describing  to  me  now,  respecting  Robert  Carre, 
is  wrong  and  unavailing.  Mingling  as  that  young  man  does  in 
scenes  of  worldly  occupation,  he  will  soon  console  himself  with 
some  new  object  of  affection.' 

'Never!  No,  Bessie,  never!'  exclaimed  a  voice  close  to  the 
speaker,  and  in  a  moment  Kobert  Carre  had  bounded  over  a  hedge, 
sprung  across  a  ^tch,  and  approaching  with  rapid  strides  stood 
before  the  startled  girl,  his  dark  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  and 
his  lip  quivering  with  emotion.  *  Never  did  man  give  to  woman  a 
deeper  or  more  lasting  love  than  mine  for  you,  Bessie.  You  were 
the  first  to  possess  my  affections ! — they  are  now  like  the  leaves  of 
autumn,  wafted  in  withered  desolation  before  the  blast,  but  never 
more  to  take  root  for  any  other,  or  to  live  in  this  world  again.  I 
mourn  for  you  now  as  dead,  and  as  dead  I  forgive  you,  too.' 

Lady  EcHth  had  scarcely  believed  it  possible  for  a  human  counte- 
nance to  express  so  much  sorrowful  and  solemn  emotion ;  but  when 
he  turned  to  the  Jesuit,  Robert's  eyes  shot  fire,  his  lips  became 
compressed  as  if  the  very  blood  would  spring  from  them^  an.dtX\s.xfe 
was  a  stem  determination  in  his  finely  formcA  cwKoX^t^Kassfe'i^*^^'^^ 
13 
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which  a  bolder  man  than  Father  Eustace  might  have  quailed,  as 
he  evidently  did. 

'  Fear  nothing,  Mr.  Eustace/  said  Robert  in  a  tone  of  heart- 
broken contempt,  '  yengeance  is  not  for  man,  and  least  of  all  for  a 
Protestant  Christian.  Ton  are  perfectly  safe  from  me ;  yet,^'  the 
day  must  come  when  every  husband  and  father  in  Britain  will 
banish  such  as  yon  from  his  house,  and  may  I  lire  to  see  it!" 
'  Bessie ! '  added  he,  taming  slowly  round  to  the  trembling  girl, 
and  hii  Yoice  changed  to  a  tone  of  the  tenderest  pity, '  that  bad 
man  has  succeeded,  and  we  are  parted  for  ever  and  ever ;  but  our 
love  has  been  the  very  loadstone  of  my  existence.  The  widest  sea 
on  earth  is  nothing  compared  to  the  g^  that  separates  mi  now 
from  you ;  I  would  have  crossed  deserts  or  oceans  to  proye  my 
affection,  but  not  one  inch  of  the  ground  that  diyides  our  immortal 
souls.  There  is  no  hope  for  me  now,  and  not  even  the  remotest 
wish  left  that  we  should  ever  be  united.' 

A  deep  intense  glow  oyerspread  the  countenance  of  Bessie  for  a 
moment,  and  then  it  became  liyid  as  death ;  she  .leaned  for  support 
against  a  tree  by  her  side,  and  seemed  scarcelyH&  breathe  or  lire, 
while  Robert  continued  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  impetuous  emotion : 

*  All  the  happy  schemes  of  my  boyhood,  aU  that  gave  energy 
to  my  exertions,  all  the  pleasant  hopes  of  my  after  life  are 
extinguished — but  so  let  it  be!  I  forgive  you,  Bessie,  though! 
must  wander  on  alone  through  life,  knowing  that  even  in  eternity 
you  have  given  up  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet.  Had  you 
been  true  to  me,  I  should  have  labored  for  your  happiness  with  my 
whole  heart,  my  whole  ardor,  my  whole  body  and  spirit.  If  my 
renouncing  you  could  have  secured  your  happiness,  would  I  have 
selfishly  hesitated  ?  No !  But  what  consolation  can  remain  when 
I  see  you  consigned  to  all  the  nameless  degradations  of  the  confes- 
sional, when  I  see  you  blindly  obeying  men  who  insult  the  memory 
of  their  own  mothers,  and  of  whose  real  character  and  intentions 
you  know  nothing ;  while  they  blaspheme  that  very  marriage  rite 
from  which  t^iey  borrow  all  their  cant — when  I  see  you  the  slave 
of  those  who  render  the  good  bad  and  the  bad  worse — ^when  I  see 
you  taught  to  mistake  the  flames  of  hell  for  the  distant  light  of 
paradise  itself !' 

The  wan,  transparent  face  of  Bessie  had  been  turned  towards 
Robert ;  and  the  wild,  almost  maniacal,  expression  of  her  eye  had 
become  subdued  while  he  spoke.  She  seemed  like  one  about  to 
awake  out  of  a  dream,  and  struggling  to  release  herself.  Hot 
tears  now  voU/sd  down  her  face,  like  a  torrent  of  liquid  fire ;  but 
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Father  Eustace  then,  by  letting  fall  his  hat,  and  making  a 
sudden  movement  to  pick  it  up,  caught  her  attention.  He  fixed 
his  bold  bright  eyes  for  an  instant  upon  Bessie,  who  looked 
at  him  in  return  with  an  expression  of  abject  fear — a  cold 
shudder  passed  through  her  frame,  her  tongue  seemed  frozen,  and 
again  there  was  the  strange,  wandering,  lunatic  aspect  in  her 
beautiful  features.  Robert  watched  the  whole  progress  of  this 
scene  with  wondering  sorrow ;  and  then  added  in  accents  of  most 
solemn  warning,  broken  and  nearly  stifled  with  grief — *  Bessie ! 
we  are  indeed  parted  in  heart,  and  soul,  and  life ;  but  to  my  dying 
hour  I  shall  wish  you  well.  Surely,  you  wiU  not  always  be  the 
tool  of  that  deep  designing  man !  There  is  no  stamp  on  the  base 
metal  of  mankind,  Bessie,  to  tell  when  they  are  worthless  and 
false ;  but  you  will  find  him  out  at  last.  He  makes  you  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams  now ;  and  I  no  more  blame  you  than  if  you 
were  in  the  delirium  of  a  brain-fever.  Little  as  you  value  my 
prayers  now,  Bessie,  I  still  pray  for  you  daily,  as  I  have  done  from 
our  childhood.  In  the  dark  hours  of  many  a  sleepless  night,  I 
have  lately  felt  the  whole  comfort  of  knowing  that  my  supplica- 
tions for  you  will  yet  be  heard.  At  present  nothing  can  touch 
your  feelings :  neither  love  nor  hatred,  wealth  nor  poverty,  admi- 
ration nor  scorn — all  are  alike  to  one  petrified  by  superstition  as 
you  are.  But  the  time  may  come  when  that  magic  spell  shall  be 
broken,  and  rational  piety  again  consecrate  every  human  feeling.' 

Bessie's  face  was  invisible,  but  her  whole  frame  shook  with 
emotion.  Father  Eustace  now  grasped  her  hand  and  crossed  him- 
self when  she  looked  up  at  him  though  he  uttered  not  a  word ; 
but  there  was  an  electric  telegraph  in  his  eye,  which  seemed 
always  understood  by  his  proselytes  and  obeyed. 

*I  cannot  delude  myself,  as  you  so  evidently  do,'  continued 
young  Carre,  *  by  supposing  that  it  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Eustace, 
or  any  other  priest,  to  act  as  my  ambassador  in  asking  all  I  need. 
Either  in  the  solitude  of  my  closet  or  among  the  glories  of  crea- 
tion, I  am  allowed  a  direct  access  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  A 
Protestant  clergyman  comes  to  me  as  an  ambassador  from  God, 
whose  glorious  presence  we  could  not  behold  and  live ;  but,  now 
that  Mr.  Clinton  turns  his  back,  of  late,  to  the  congregation 
and  his  face  to  the  altar,  he  seems  to  forget  that  his  message  is  to 
us.  I  hope  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  St.  Paul  says, 
"  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ."  '  Robert  paused  a  moment  in 
solemn  thought  j  and  then  continued,  in  a  low  impressive  voice — 
'  Bessie !  listen  to  one  whose  broken  heart  shall  beat  for  you  while 
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it  beats  at  all.  Do  not  irreyocably  pledge  yourself  to  be  under  any 
man's  guidance,  instead  of  God's.  There,  is  only  one  instance  in 
Holy  Scripture  of  man's  confessing  to  man :  that  instance  iras 
Judas,  when  he  confessed  to  the  Jews  ;  and  little  did  that  confes- 
sion avail  him  either  with  God  or  man.  May  you  return  one  day, 
Bessie,  to  the  simple  faith  of  your  Bible  ;  and  though  I  shall  then 
be  far  away,  yet,  eyen  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth,  it  will 
gladden  my  heart  to  hear  that  the  bird  has  escaped  from  the  snare. 
Farewell,  Bessie ! — a  long,  long,  long  farewell ! 

*'0h  I  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 
In  one  home  in  the  churchyard  sod, 
With  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth's  brea^ 
And  our  souls  at  home  with  God  1  '*  * 

Robert  remained  for  several  moments  silently  gazing  at  Bessie 
more  in  pity  than  in  anger  or  sorrow ;  while  the  color  burned  like 
fire  on  her  cheeks,  and  it  would  eyidently  have  been  a  relief  if  l^e 
earth  had  kindly  opened  and  swallowed  h^  up.  He  then  turned 
to  the  priest.  Father  Eustace  stood  immoyeable  in  attitude  as  in 
countenance,  his  long  coat  almost  touching  the  ground,  like  a  Uaok 
petticoat,  and  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  which  were  now,  as 
usual,  carefiilly  Tciled  from  observation,  by  the  dropping  of  his 
eyelids.  Lady  Edith  thought  that  she  had  never  seen  so  singular  a 
contrast.  The  clear  eye,  the  open  brow,  the  attitude  of  native 
dignity,  the  frank  expression  of  Bobert  Carre,  and  the  free  action 
of  his  finely-formed  limbs,  beside  Father  Eustace,  who  stood  in  the 
position  of  a  perpendicular  corpse,  his  eyes  closed,  his  mouth  pursed 
in,  his  hands  folded  together,  his  feet  ranged  side  by  side,  and  bis 
whole  figure  crouching  with  assumed  humility. 

For  a  moment  Robert  Carre  seemed  about  to  address  him,  and 
fixed  on  Father  Eustace  a  look  that  seemed  to  read  his  very  soul; 
but  he  suddenly  paused,  and,  with  a  glance  of  stem  contempt  that 
might  have  done  for  ten  Emperors,  turned  away.  He  then  respeet- 
fiilly  lifted  his  hat  to  Lady  Edith,  gave  one  last  look  at  Bessie,  who 
was  leaning  her  forehead  against  a  tree,  and,  springing  again  oTOr 
the  hedge,  disappeared  into  the  forest. 


CHAPTER      XXVI. 

*  L^honndte  homme  est  celui  qui  ne  vole  pas  sar  les  grands  chemins,  et 
qui  ne  tae  personne.*  La  Bkutesb. 

*  What  signifies  what  weather  we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like 
ours!  Taxes  rising  and  trade  falling.  Money  flying  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  Jesuits  swarming  into  it.  I  know  at  this  time  no  less  than  an  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  Jesuits  hetween  Charing  Cross  and  Temple-bar.' 

Goldsmith's  '  Gooo-nattjebd  Man.' 

Prepauatory  to  the  impending  contested  election,  the  village  of 
Clanmarina  was  covered  with  placards,  setting  forth,  in  tremendous 
type,  the  once-honored  name  of  *  M' Alpine  for  ever.'  These  pla- 
cards were  torn  down  every  day,  and  every  day  renewed.  It  was 
quite  the  golden  age  at  Clanmarina  now ;  while  the  agent,  Mr. 
Gordon,  seemed  to  have  become  a  perfect  political  Grcesus,  ready 
to  buy  anybody,  or  anything,  at  any  price.  It  was  indeed  a  sight 
now  to  behold  Lord  and  Lady  Eaglescairn,  when  they  first  began 
their  unpractised  attempts  to  *do  a  little  popularity.*  Always 
ambitious  ^to  be  the  ruling  family  at  Clanmarina,  though  not 
liking  the  arts  of  popularity  nor  its  expenses,  they  now  threyr 
aside  every  hindrance  to  success,  while  evidently  enjoying,  with  all 
the  excitement  of  a  horse-race,  the  dash  and  bustle,  the  ma- 
noeuvring, the  pushing,  the  conquering  of  difficulties,  the  incessant 
arrivals  and  departures,  the  discussions  over  the  dinner  table,  the 
driving,  the  riding,  the  sauntering,  the  galloping,  and  the  whole 
complicated  game  of  politics.  They  seemed  to  have  passed  an  act 
of  oblivion  and  indemnity  respecting  all  differences  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  politics,  while  inviting,  with  almost  firantic  hospitality, 
every  voter,  and  every  relation  of  a  voter,  to  dine  and  to  vote 
with  them. 

*  M' Alpine  and  Cheap  Bread !  * — *  M' Alpine  and  Independence !  * 
read  Robert  Carre,  one  day,  as  he  walked  through  the  village. 
*  Give  us,  "  M' Alpine  and  Protestantism ! " — ^that  would  gain 
every  vote  in  the  district !  What  independence  could  there  ever 
be  under  priestly  tyranny  ?  * 

It  was  evidently  a  very  forced  interest  that  Sir  Allan  took  in  his 
own  canvass ;  and  Lady  Edith,  who  knew  by  heart  every  intonation 
of  his  voice,  every  turn  of  his  countenance,  plainly  perceived  how 
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nnwilling  a  tool  her  bcloyed  Allan  was  in  the  strong  grasp  of  those 
from  whom  he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  disentangle  himself; 
The  baleful  eye  of  Mr.  Ambrose  seemed  to  possess  a  mesmerio 
power  over  his  young  nephew,  and  was  fastened  for  ever  npon  him, 
especially  when  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Edith,  the  reyiyal  of  whose 
influence  he  eyidently  apprehended ;  and  as  he  generally  kept  Sir 
Allan  aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  her  or  Beatrice,  they  were 
surprised  one  morning  to  see  Mr.  Ambrose  pass  his  arm  within 
that  of  Sir  Allan,  and  after  a  short,  but  earnest  consultation,  lead 
him  up  to  where,  in  a  state  of  yoteless  insignificance,  they  sat, 
with  an  eyident  desire  of  entering  into  conyersation.  It  was 
obyious  that  Sir  Allan  accompanied  his  uncle  most  unwillingly ; 
and  Lady  Edith  did  not  wonder,  after  she  had  ascertained  Ihe 
purport  of  his  unexpected  adyance ;  for  while  the  young  Chiefs 
countenance  became  scarlet  with  emotion,  eyen  Mr.  Ambrose  looked 
a  little  abashed  in  opening  a  negociation  with  Lady  Edith,  by 
saying  in  his  most  insinuating  tone — 

*  I  find,  Lady  Edith,  that  the  extent  of  your  long-tried  and  mi- 
altered  affection  for  my  nephew  is  now  to  be  most  efficiently  proyed. 
I  am  sure  he  may  reckon  upon  your  utmost  infiuence  to  benefit 
him ;  and  during  our  canyass  to-day  I  discoyered  that  his  election 
must  be  won  or  lost  according  as  three  of  the  electors  yote — old 
Carre,  of  Daisybank,  and  his  two  sons,  oyer  whom  you  are 
belieyed  to  haye  the  yery  greatest,  the  most  unbounded,  influence.' 

There  was  a  pause  of  seyeral  minutes  before  Lady  Editii  could 
reply,  which  she  did  in  a  low  tone  of  concentrated  emotion,  yet 
of  the  gentlest  earnestness.  *What  is  there  on  earth  that  I 
would  not  do  really  to  benefit  Allan  M' Alpine  ?  From  his  child- 
hood till  now  not  a  day  has  elapsed  without  my  praying  that  in 
all  things  he  might  prosper ;  but  little  did  I  dream  that  the  hour 
should  come  when  I  could  not  eyen  wish  him  success — ^when  it 
should  become  my  duty  to  counteract  as  much  as  possible  his 
wishes,  and  almost  to  seem  like  an  adversary.  In  the  coming 
election  he  appears  not  to  me  as  the  much-honored  Chief  of  his 
noble  clan,  but  only  as  the  nominee  of  Lord  Eaglescaim.  Ton, 
Allan!'  added  Lady  Edith,  addressing  her  young  fayorite  in  a 
tone  of  mournful  incredulity,  *  Sir  Allan  M*  Alpine  of  Clanmarina, 
carrying  the  Popish  banner  of  Eaglescaim!.  Think  what  such  a 
sight  must  be  to  the  old  hereditary  adherents  of  your  £Eimily,  to 
the  old  Mends  of  Sir  Eyan,  to  friends  such  as  myself  and 
Mr.  Clinton.' 

'You  are  quite  mistaken  as  to   Mr.  Clinton,'   replied   Mt. 
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Ambrose,  in  a  dry,  measured  voice,  and  with  scarcely  subdned 
trinmph.  '  He  promises  to  do  nothing  against  my  nephew.  In 
fact,  his  generous  friendship  has  not  failed  us  in  the  hour  of  need, 
like  some  others,  who  say  much  and  do  little/ 

'  You  cannot  mean  that  Mr.  Clinton  will  ayowedly  support  your 
candidate,  Mr.  Ambrose,  even  though  he  be  Sir  Allan  M' Alpine  ? ' 
asked  Lady  Edith,  with  astonished  dismay.  *A  Protestant  clergy- 
man cannot  surely  sanction  any  candidate  possessing  Jesuit  views 
— observe,  Allan,  that  I  cannot  call  them  principles.  Does  Mr. 
Clinton  promise  you  his  actual  support  ? ' 

*Not  openly,'  replied  Sir  Allan,  frankly,  *but  he  engages  not 
to  oppose  me,  unless  I  make  any  distinct  declaration  against  what 
he  calls  "  that  branch  of  the  Church  established  in  this  country."  * 

*  Such  jargon  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  Allan  !  Your  intentions 
might  be  distinct  enough  to  Mr.  Clinton  were  he  not  afflicted 
with  the  deafness  of  one  who  does  not  wish  to  hear.  Believe  me, 
Allan,  nothing  can  estrange  my  long-cherished  attachment  to 
yourself  personally.  If  you  became  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  your- 
self, that  could  not  blot  out  the  memory  of  past  years,  unless 
it  broke  my  heart  entirely.  Yet,  my  dear  Allan,  the  times  are  not 
yet  gone  by,  when  Christians,  rather  than  yield  one  principle  of 
Protestant  truth,  would  suffer  that  martyrdom  of  the  heart  which 
is  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  that  of  the  body.  I  could  much 
rather  sacrifice  this  right  hand  than  thus  speak  to  you  as  my 
conscience  bids  me  now.  Since  I  must,  then,  choose  between  my 
love  to  God  or  man,  Allan,  that  forces  me  to  use  any  little 
influence  I  have  against  your  having  a  vote  in  the  councils  of  this 
great  nation.' 

*  Console  yourself  if  I  gain,  Aunt  Edith,  that  I  shall  never  be  a 
very  leading  member,'  said  Allan,  sadly  smiling ;  *  my  CatholiQ 
duty  obliges  me  to  act  by  the  decision  of  those  who  consult  no 
individual  wishes — ^not  even  individual  duties — but  only  the 
interests  of  their  own  Church.  I  have  neither  wit,  eloquence, 
humor,  nor  assurance  enough  ever  to  become  a  popular  speaker.' 

*Nor  independence,  Allan.  Any  one  chained  like  a  galley- 
slave  to  the  oar  of  Jesuitism  has  parted  with  the  noblest  incentive 
to  exertion — that  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action  which  gives 
energy  and  dignity  to  every  Protestant  Christian.' 

Lady  Edith's  mild  eye  was  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  Allan 
with  an  expression  deeply  sad  and  thoughtful,  while  he  listened 
with  a  look  of  polite  impatience,  and  of  most  evident  pain ;  his 
color  deepened  to  scarlet,  and  his  embarrassment  every  moment 
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increased;  for  the  strange,  glittering  eye  of  Mr*  Ambrose  was 
fastened  upon  him  with  an  unwinking  intensity  perfectly  eitartliiig. 
The  commanding  power  of  such  a  look  few  could  resist,  and  of 
those  few  Sir  AUan  was  not  one.  His  own  eye  sunk  beneath  its 
irresistible  influence,  as  he  gathered  himself  up  and  slowly  with- 
drew ;  but  when  Sir  Allan's  groom  appeared  at  the  door,  bringing 
round  *  Skirt-the-Moon/  a  fine,  spirited  led  horse,  the  young 
Chief,  with  some  of  his  old  energy,  sprang  upon  the  noble  animal's 
back,  and  dug  the  spur  into  his  sides  with  heedless  irritation.  It 
reared  and  plunged  furiously,  but  finding  a  rider  so  bold  and 
skilful  was  not  to  be  unseated,  Skirt-the-Moon  sprang  forward 
at  a  gallop,  while  Sir  Allan,  enlivened  by  the  conflict,  raised  his 
hat  to  Lady  Edith,  with  a  smile  of  melancholy  affection,  and 
rapidly  vanished.  Mr.  Ambrose  angrily  muttered  to  himself  that 
he  hated  to  see  his  nephew  with  that  heavy-cavalry  manner,  while 
Lady  Edith  then  turned  slowly  away,  sadly  musing  on  the  change 
of  times  since  Sir  Evan  used  to  be  an  hereditary  bulwark  of  the 
throne,  and  the  hereditary  opponent  of  that  foreign  faith  which 
would  supplant  the  royal  authority  in  all  things. 

*  Surely,*  thought  she,  *  Scotland  will  assert  herself  once  more, 
and  not  be  priest-ridden  in  her  elections,  and  even  in  territorial 
titles.'  What  more  nearly  concerned  Lady  Edith,  however,  was 
to  defeat  those  about  to  cause  the  downfisdl  of  all  her  own  labors  in 
Glanmarina,  as  well  as  the  utter  ruin  of  Sir  Allan;  and  as  he 
disappeared  up  the  hill,  she  musingly  repeated  to  herself  these 
lines: 

•  Will  you  be  cozen'd,  sir,  by  these  air-blown  fancies, 
These  male  hysterics,  by  staTvation  bred 
And  huge  conceit  ?    Cast  off  Grod's  gift  of  manhood. 
And,  like  the  dog  in  the  adage,  drop  the  true  bone, 
With  snapping  at  the  sham  one  in  the  water  ? 
What  were  you  born  a  man  for !  *  Saints*  Traobdt. 

Beatrice,  meanwhile,  had  taken  advantage  of  being  so  near 
Caimgorum  Castle  to  stroll  in  that  direction,  and,  always  unwilling 
to  make  Lady  Edith  melancholy,  she  availed  herself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  alone.  As  she  advanced  towards  the  old  towers  and 
battlements,  Beatrice  gazed  with  emotions  of  solemn  regret  at  the 
dismal  dust-covered  ivy,  at  the  long  approach  over-grown  with 
weeds,  at  the  carriage-track  covered  with  grass,  at  the  door-step 
green  with  moss,  at  the  shutters  closed,  at  the  chimneys  without 
smoke,  at  the  whole  desolate  as^e^t  oi  vv  \^^V^\ed  home,  once 
adoned  with  eo  much  care,  and  tVn^tv^  m^  qh%t^  vs^qbAq*!  ««a!QtS^ 
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joy.  Sir  Eyan's  voice  seemed  in  her  ear,  of  friendly  welcome  to 
tlu)6e  who  entered,  of  glad  companionship  to  cotemporaries,  of 
VMdy  benoYolence  to  the  needy,  of  indulgent  affection  to  herself 
iiid  Allan. 

.  Through  a  small  window  opening  into  the  hall,  Beatrice  looked 
MKpestly  in  at  the  once  famiUar  objects  there,  now  sad  memorials 
il  what  had  been  happiness.  Sir  Evan's  own  gun  lay  on  the 
white  marble  table,  tinmoted  since  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the 
•jjiighland  bonnet  he  usually  wore  was  beside  it.  Allan's  fishing- 
woii.  stood  before  the  nearest  chair,  and  her  own  old  garden  bonnet 
ms  yet  suspended  on  a  peg  where  she  had  hastily  hung  it  when 
Ae  returned  home  on  that  fatal  morning. 

Every  inanimate  object  was  unaltered,  but  in  whatever  had 
Monged  to  life  there  was  now  the  ghastly  aspect  of  death,  or 
sorrow,  or  absence.  When  Beatrice  had  wandered  towards  *  the 
eld  fairy  mount,'  she  sat  down  beneath  '  the  haunted  cedar,'  once 
^e  scene  of  all  her  frolics  with  Allan,  while  now  its  moaning 
branches,  as  they  creaked  and  groaned  in  the  winter  blast,  seemed 
alone  to  preserve  the  voice  of  other  days.  That  sound  which  had 
formerly  saddened  her  joyous  childhood  seemed  now  in  melancholy 
unison  with  the  mournfid  changes  already  made  by  time,  and  the 
still  worse  changes  to  be  made  hereafter  as  the  fruits  of  a  delusive 
superstition. 

Beatrice  was  buried  in  a  painful  reverie,  meditating  on  the 
change  in  her  old  and  still  much-loved  companion,  who  had  said 
in  her  hearing  that  day  to  Mr.  Ambrose,  when  asked  to  accompany 
his  uncle  there,  that  he  could  not  yet  face  a  visit  to  his  home,  and' 
that,  if  ever  he  mustered  courage  to  go,  it  must  be  alone.  She 
could  not  wonder  that  on  such  an  occasion  he  avoided  the  com- 
panionship of  his  tutor-uncle,  and  she  was  idly  conjecturing 
whether  Sir  Alfen  never  felt  sufficient  freedom  of  thought  to  ask 
hunself  if  he  had  not  been  unfairly  tricked  into  his  present  strange 
position,  when  a  light  step  attracted  the  attention  of  Beatrice,  a 
dark  shadow  appeared  on  the  grass ;  she  started,  turned  round^ 
and  gasped  as  if  for  life  itself  when  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  Sir  Allan. 

*  Beatrice!  dear  Beatrice!'  he  exclaimed,  seizing  her  hand 
before  she  had  in  the  slightest  degree  recovered  her  astonishment. 
'  If  this  world  could  afford  me  a  pleasure,  it  is  that  you  and  I 
should  once  more  stand  on  this  spot  together,  as  we  promised  each 
other,  beneath  the  shadow  of  our  own  old  haunted  cedar.  Is  not 
the  remembrance  of  our  past  lives  here,  like  that  of  a  long  sunny 
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day  sadly  recalled  to  memory  after  the  darkness  <^  night  has 
closed  in  ? ' 

'  Tes,  Allan !  that  aged  tree  is  the  only  remaining  witness  here 
of  aU  onr  former  happiness/  replied  Beatrice  in  low  toemnloos 
accents,  while  tears  stood  in  her  lovely  eyes,  and  a  scarlet  flush  rose 
suddenly  to  her  cheek.  <  This  place  is  haunted  indeed  by  many  an 
old  remembrance.  Dear — oh !  how  very  dear,  to  ns  both !  Once 
more,  then,  we  meet  here  as  friends ! ' 

*  Friends,  Beatrice  !  much  more  than  friends ! '  exclaimed  ABan, 
in  hurried  accents  of  strong  emotion.  *  It  must  and  shall  be  a  iar 
dearer  tie  that  is  to  unite  us.' 

*You  forget,  Allan,  how  impossiMe  that  is — ^how  every  way 
impossible !  Be  a  brother  to  me  always ;  even  Mr.  Ambrose  ean 
hardly  object  to  that ;  though,  who  can  teU  what  the  result  woaM 
be  if  he  id  ?  Allan !  his  influence  over  you  seems  like  ma^c.' 

The  young  Chief  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  seemed  abont  to  spring 
out,  and  took  some  hurried,  but  thoughtfal,  turns  up  and  down  on 
the  grass.  He  appeared  long  quite  unable  to  reply ;  seeing  which, 
Beatrice,  whose  heart  throbbed  as  if  she  could  hear  it  beat,  con- 
tinued in  scarcely  audible  accents — 

*  Everything  combines  to  separate  us !  Once,  Allan,  it  was  only 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  friendless  unknown  origin  that  divided 
us,  for  then  we  had  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  mind.  Oh,  Allan !  my 
^ind  companion — ^my  old  and  very  dear  Mend !  how  sad, to  me 
the  utter  ruin  that  awaits  you !  * 

Beatrice  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst  into  teaxs, 
while  sobs  broke  her  utterance,  as  fihe  exclaimed  in  accents  of 
heart-rending  emotion — *  I  had  a  bright  and  glorious  vision  for 
you  once !  I  used  to  fancy  you  fulfilling  all  the  high  destinies  and 
>  generous  enterprises  that  Sir  Evan  bequeathed  to  his  beloved 
successor-^but  now,  I  am  haunted  by  the  image  that  never  leaves 
me,  of  Allan  M 'Alpine  withering  out  his  life,  like  a  felon  in  a  cell, 
and  his  place  filled  by  priestly  cormorants,  levelling  all  that  is  good 
and  happy  around  us  in  the  dust.' 

*  Never !  never ! ' ,  muttered  Sir  Allan,  in  a  deep  low  tone  of 
concentrated  emotion,  as  he  gazed  around  on  the  glorious  scenery  of 
Caimgorum,  restored  for  a  moment  to  the  feelings  of  his  boyhood. 
'  No,  Beatrice !  you  must  be  the  talisman  to  pr;eserve  me — ^to 
defeat  your  own  prophecy !  I  cannot — oh !  I  cannot  for  worlds  re- 
linquish the  hope  of  our  yet  being  united.  Honor,  truth,  and  every 
feeling  of  devoted  attachment,  of  unbounded  love,  bid  me  tell  you 
Beatrice,  that  for  your  sake  I  could  still  throw  ojQTthenew  ties  that 
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were  ftbont  to  entliral  me.  Yes,  Beatrice,  in  these  onr  cdd  and 
happy  haunts  I  feel  as  if  emancipated  from  an  agitated  dream. 
All  the  joyful  memories  of  other  days,  and  of  healthy  human 
affections,  are  fresh  in  my  heart  now,  with  all  the  deep  devoted 
lore  I  so  long  and  so  secretly  cherished  for  yon.  Tes !  Beatrice,  we 
muat  again  be  all  in  all  to  each  other.' 

*  Impossible,  Allan !  oh,  how  impossible ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice, 
while  tears  flowed  down  her  face.  *  Consider  me  dead  in  so  fer  as 
any  such  engagement  is  concerned.  I  cannot  esteem  and  scarcely 
oould  love  one  so  strangely  perverted  as  to  become  an  apostate  to 
our  fiuth.  Allan!  are  we  not  aliens  now  on  the  only  earthly 
aahjeet  of  real  importance  ?  and  could  we  ever  enter  on  that  sacred 
engagement  which  ought  to  unite  people  for  both  worlds  ?  Even 
the  brother-and-sister  confidence  and  affection  from  which  I 
hoped  to  derive  most  of  my  future  happiness  in.  life  can  scarcely 
now  continue.' 

'  Beatrice ! '  exclaimed  Sir  Allan,  in  accents  of  reproachful  aston- 
ishment, '  with  you  I  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  happiness  and 
love.  Can  you,  then,  look  around  on  the  scenes  of  our  childhood 
and  not  wish  that,  as  we  were  friends  from  the  first,  we  should 
remain  so  to  the  last  ?  How  could  you  for  a  moment  dream  of 
forgetting  our  early  affection,  and  of  discarding  me  at  once  like 
an  old  hat  or  a  torn  parasol  ? ' 

<  Allan,'  replied  Beatrice  in  low  accents  that  trembled  with 
emotion,  *  it  withers  up  my  heart  to  say  so ;  but  you  know  as  I  do, 
that  we  can  never,  never  be  to  each  other  what  we  once  were.  You 
were  the  first  to  forget — ^for  have  you  not  forgotten  those  principles 
which  it  was  formerly  our  greatest  happiness  to  share  ?  It  seems  a 
less  agony  at  once  to  break  off  our  mutual  confidence,  rather  than 
to  endanger  my  own  mind  by  holding  any  confidential  intercourse 
with  yours ;  for  you  must  remember  how  in  old  times  you  always 
led  and  I  always  followed.  That  must  not  be  now !  Mine  is  a 
simple,  undoubting,  Bible  faith,  such  as  any  old  woman  in  a 
cottage  might  attain  to.  It  will  last  me  through  life  and  support 
me  in  death ;  but  I  dare  not  hereafter  enter  into  controversy.  Allan, 
dear  Allan !  my  first  and  only  companion ;  I  can  but  pray  for  you.' 

Beatrice  covered  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  and  sobbed  with 
uncontrollable  grief,  while  Sir  Allan,  pale  as  a  spectre,  fixed  and 
pallid  as  stone,  stood  by  her  side,  and  evidently  struggled  as  if 
throwing  off  a  speU.  His  eyes  lost  their  glazed  unnatural  look, 
and  his  mind  appeared  restored  from  the  dreamy  abstraction  of  an 
habitual  trance.    Still  Beatrice  continued  to  speak,  her  own  eyes 
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closed;  for  she  felt  unable  to  look  Allan  in  the  face  without 
betraying  the  depth  of  her  emotion — 

'Very  sorrowful  indeed  has  been  the  ordeal  to  my  feelings, 
Allan,  before  I  could  allow  myself  to  be  conyinced  that  yon  must 
scarcely  be  eyen  a  brother  to  me.  I  have  prayed  and  wept  for 
yon,  Allan,  and  while  the  breath  of  life  remains  shall  I  not  do  so 
still !  But,  with  all  my  old  sisterly  affection  for  yon,  and  much  of 
my  old  respect,  I  dare  not  trust  myself  eyen  to  speak  on  the  sacred 
snbjects  of  our  faith.  Without  some  sympathy  in  these  there  can 
be  no  friendship.  It  is  not  that  I  distrust  the  strength  of  the  good 
Protestant  cause,  but  I  do  greatly  distrust  my  own  ability  to  main- 
tain  it  against  you.  The  staff  is  strong,  though  the  hand  that 
would  wield  it  be  feeble  and  incompetent.' 

After  a  short  pause  of  sorrowful  reflection,  Beatrice  added  slowly, 
calmly,  and  yery* deliberately,  'From  this  hour,  Allan,  I  finally 
and  for  eyer  resign  all  claim  on  your  attachment,  such  as  it  was 
on  that  neyer  forgotten  day  when  we  met  here,  long,  long  ago. 
I  do  not  speak  under  any  excitement.  Grateful  as  I  am  far  your 
generous  attachment,  it  has  always  been  my  wish  that  you  should 
remain  free  as  the  winter  breeze  around  us  now — and  you  are.  I 
sat  down  yesterday  to  write  you  a  farewell  letter,  Allan,  but  the 
pen  so  trembled  in  my  hand  that  it  would  not  obey  me.' 

Beatrice  turned  away,  her  face  drenched  in  tears,  and  was 
hurriedly  departing,  when  Sir  Allan  impieratiyely  stopped  her, 
saying,  eyidently  under  an  irresistible  impulse  of  the  yery  strongest 
emotion,  which  rendered  his  words  almost  inaudible — *  "We  must 
not  part,  Beatrice !  You — you  only  could  giye  a  new  tone  to  the 
broken  strings  of  my  mind  and  heart.  This  world  without  you 
would  be  one  wide  unlimited  blank,  for  yours  is  the  name  that  in 
death  will  be  found  engrayed  on  my  heart.  The  flame  has 
smouldered  on ;  it  can  neyer  be  extinguished.  Let  its  light  then 
remain  to  preserye  me  from  final  desolation !  Do  not  thus  break 
the  only  tie  that  can  yet  bind  me  to  life.  Nothing  holds  me  back 
from  becoming  a  Jesuit  priest  but  my  deep,  unquenchable  loye  for 
you.  You  must  act  like  a  conductof  to  lightning,  and  lead  me 
aright.  In  that  hour  when  I  learn  to  despair  of  your  affection,  I 
shall  be  driyen  on  to  take  the  plunge  from  which  there  is  no 
return.* 

'Allan,  think  no  more  of  me ;  there  is  another  far  more  suited 

to  make  you  happy  than  I ; '  said  Beatrice  in  a  tone  of  earnest 

kindneas.    'There  would  "be  no  dAs^mt^  of  birth,  no  difference 

of  sentiment,  if  you  could  but  ioxm  a  mu\\\?\  a\.\a.Ows>ftXL\.  ^SScl^Oe^ 
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accomplished  and  most  fascinating  Lady  Anne.    Forget  me  from 
this  day,  and  consider  what  a  home  yon  might  hare  with  her  I ' 

'  Impossible !  oh,  how  impossible !  Lady  Anne  attracts,  but  she 
does  not  attach  me,  Beatrice ;  you  only  can  bring  me  back  to  life 
and  its  enjoyments,'  said  Sir  Allan  with  tremulous  ardor.  *  For 
you  and  with  you  I  might  yet  attempt  to  be  happy.' 

'Allan,*  said  Beatrice,  firmly,  but  most  sorrowfully,  *once  I 
loved  you,  it  matters  not  now  how  deeply  and  truly.  I  believed 
you  unfaithful  to  your  first  affection  and  to  your  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  I  taught  myself  to  consider  that  you  had  become  a 
stranger  to  both.  "We  are  aliens  in  religion,  and  I  dare  not  let 
my  old  attachment  revive.  Your  influence  over  me,  always  great, 
might  become  irresistible.  Take,  then,  my  farewell  sisterly  advice : 
I  see  and  believe  that  Lady  Anne  is  already  partial  to  you.  I  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  saying  so.  Would  that  the  partiality 
were  reciprocal !  For  myself,  Allan,  you  never,  never  can  be  more 
to  me  than  you  are  now.  All  the  roses  that  surrounded  us  in 
childhood  are  turned  to  thorns ;  but  come  what  may,  your  name 
shall  be  ever  dear  to  me.  It  shall  be  the  last  uttered  in  my  latest 
earthly  prayers.* 

Beatrice,  overwhelmed  by  her  feelings,  turned  and  almost  fled 
home,  leaving  Sir  Allan  plunged  in  a  deep,  intense,  and  most 
mournful  reverie.  He  gave  a  long  earnest  gaze  around  him,  like 
the  farewell  look  with  which  a  man  at  the  point  of  death  might 
have  bid  adieu  to.  this  world,  and  with  an  aspect  lost  and  woe- 
begone beyond  all  expression,  he  turned  away,  while  every  tree 
around  seemed  to  groan  in  the  blast,  and  heavy  clouds  gathered 
over  the  noble  towers  of  Caimgorum  Castle.  Few  things  in  life 
cause  an  interest  so  startling  and  exciting,  as  to  stand  among  the 
unaltered  scenes  of  our  own  childhood  when  feeling  that  all  is 
changed  within.  It  seemed  to  Allan  now  but  a  few  very  short 
hours  since,  in  his  animated  boyhood,  he  had  stood  there  beside 
Beatrice,  both  in  the  zenith  of  youthful  happiness;  and  since 
then,  while  her  countenance  had  matured  into  an  expression  of 
thoughtful,  bright  intelligence,  his  own,  bronzed  by  an  Italian 
sun — and,  still  it  must  be  allowed  handsomer  than  any  other — ^was 
wasted  with  care,  haggard  with  sleepless  nights  of  anxious  thought, 
and  prematurely  aged  with  strange  austerities,  that  now  in  a  lucid 
interval  he  almost  blushed  to  think  of.  As  Allan  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  own  wan  and  worn  countenance  in  the  stream  that  had 
often  reflected  it  in  boyhood,  he  started,  and  almost  asked  himself 
who  he  was—then,  turning  away  with  a  B\g\i,\iG  m^,  ''"^^Tcka  ^wi^ 
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have  ihongbt  it  once  ?  Am  I  not  a  lie  to  myself?  Tea !  I  am 
become  but  a  weed  in  this  world,  fit  only  to  be  trampled  on  and 
forgotten.    All  is  as  it  should  be,  if  I  am  hnmbled  in  tiie  dust 

*  "  But  ddleftil  nights,  and  self-inflicted  tortures- 
Are  these  the  loye  of  Godt  Is  he  well  pleased 
With  this  stem  holoeaost  of  health  and  Joy  t  *" 

Beatrice,  on  her  return  home,  was  surprised  to  find  on  her 
toilette  a  letter,  crumpled  and  ill-folded,  as  if  put  up  in  great  haste, 
and  directed  to  her  in  a  youthful,  almost  childish  hand.  IVnly, 
it  was  a  wild-looking,  hieroglyphical  scrawl,  almoet  as  illegible  as 
an  arrow-headed  inscription.  She  tore  open  the  uncoutiL-looking 
seal,  and  discoyered,  with  surprise,  a  few  hurried  lines  firom  Bessie 
M'Bonald.  They  were  incoherently  and  strangely  ezpresaed,  with  a 
ferror  of  love  and  gratitude  to  herself  which  i^peaied  to  be  tiie 
outpouring  of  a  broken  heart  as  well  as  of  a  clouded  undeistaadiBg. 
Death  itself  seemed  her  only  remaining  wish,  and  the  sooner  ^e 
better.  *I  am  utterly — utterly  wretched,'  she  wrote  in  pages 
slurred  and  blotted  with  tears.  '  I  haye  no  one  to  adyise  or  sympa- 
thise with  me  but  Father  Eustace,  and  I  begin  to  doubt  whethsr 
he  is  a^safe  and  friendly  counsellor.  Haye  I  sinned  in  telling  you 
this!  in  asking  for  your  sympathy,  when  before  this  miserable 
letter  reaches  you  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  help  }  I  hayt 
discoyered  circumstances  relating  to  you,  that  gratitude  made  mB 
wish  to  tell,  and  Father  Eustace  has  sworn  me  to  secrecy,  yet  in 
case  of  my  betraying  them,«I  am  to  be  shut  up  in  a  distent  ooa- 
yent,  where  no  mortal  can  communicate  with  me,  and  where  all 
my  letters  will  be  examined.  I  haye  not  a  moment  in  whioh  to 
tell  you  all  now,  or  I  would.  Farewell,  Miss  Farinelli— «  long, 
long  farewell !  Oh,  if  I  haye  sacrificed  all  my  earthly  ha|q[»i]ie8s, 
and  am  yet  mistaken !  Nothing  was  wanted  to  make  me  utteriy 
wretched  but  a  doubt  whether  I  did  right  in  leaying  home,  and 
now  that  doubt  has  come!  At  this  moment  there  is  a  nsion 
before  my  eyes  of  what  might  haye  been  my  happy  lot — ^the  loyely 
garden  <^  Daisybank,  the  cheerful  fire-side,  the  daily  prayers,  the 
honored  Bible,  the  long  attached  husband,  and  his  kind  old  father, 
whom  I  might  haye  been  assisting  Robert  to  nurse  1  I  haye  been 
all  night  in  chapel,  prostrate  on  the  stone  fioor,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  repeating  my  Aye  Marias  three  hundred  times,  and  I  thought 
the  image  of  St.  Bridget  stretched  its  arms  toward  me  at  last  and 
smiled ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I  am  not  consoled.  I  dread,  aboye  aU, 
the  sight  of  Father  Eustace.  ^.Yy&t  1  QOTifoas  to  him  this  letter  ? 
AlaB,  no !  There  are  home  feeUnga  t\i».V.  ^^voxioVi  \A^>NX«tft^«««&.\ft 
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Ilim ;  and  oh !  Miss  Farinelli,  sholild  yon  see  Bobert  Cane,  tell 
him  tiiere  is  no  sorrow  he  has  eVer  endured  at  our  being  parted 
that  is  not  multiplied  ten  thousand  times  oyer  in  mj  wretched 
heart.  I  was  supported  long  by  the  belief  that  my  adyisers  were 
all  infSEdlibly  right,  that  my  merits  were  to  saye  myself  and  Robert 
— you  and  all  who  loye  me — ^if  I  reyenged  my  sins  on  myself  by 
penances ;  but  circumstances  make  me  doubt  Father  Eustace  now, 
and  yet  I  am  in  the  meshes  of  a  net  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
He  comes !  Farewell  for  eyer.* 

*  There  shall  be  an  escape  for  Bessie,'  muttered  Robert  between 
his  teeth,  which  he  ground  together  with  an  energy  that  seemed 
almost  insane,  after  Beatrice  had  showed  him  this  letter,  full  of 
such  inexpressible  anguish.  '  Bessie  may  neyer  now  be  mine ;  there 
IB  a  soul-diyiding  barrier  between  us ;  but  I  forgiye  her  all  the 
misery  she  has  caused  me,  and  if  the  power  of  man  can  find  out 
where  she  is  shut  up  and  deliyer  her  from  imprisonment,  it  shall 
be  done.  If  there  be  a  law  on  earth  that  can  reach  within  the 
walls  of  a  conyent,  I  shall  trace  out  the  den  into  which  she  has 
been  decoyed,  and  in  defiance  of  all  human  or  inhuman  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  release  her/ 

.  '  It  is  a  yery  generous  intention,  Robert,'  said  Beatrice  kindly, 
*  but  be  yery  wary  what  you  say  or  do  when  Father  Eustace  comes 
in  question.  He  is  of  a  species  not  yet  understood  in  this  country ; 
but  if  there  were  a  showman  qualified  to  exhibit  him  in  his  den, 
,  you  would  hear  of  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions  which  it  would 
require  the  moral  courage  of  a  Van  Amburgh  to  defy.' 

'  But  I  do  defy  him,'  said  Robert  in  a  low  deep  yoice  of  concen- 
trated emotion.  *  Honest  straightforward  Protestantism  may  be  no 
match  for  Popish  intrigues  and  falsehood,  backed  by  superstition 
and  conyentual  prisons,  yet  I  can  but  try,  and  let  life  itself  be  the 
sacrifice  rather  than  I  should  be  a  coward.' 


CHAPTEE    XXVII. 

*  Oh  I  happiness,  our  being's  end  and  aim  1 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content,  whate'er  thy  name- 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die.* 

Many  an  hour  did  Lord  lona  now  agreeably  squander  in  guessing 
and  imagining  what  were  the  feelings  and  t\i.QW!^\s^  ^i  '^^n^^i% 
towards  bixnaett,  or  whether  she  bestowed  e;\\^<et  u^tl  Ycosl^^^ 
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That  such  speaking  eyes  must  be  the  interpreters  of  a  heart  which 
might  be  capable  of  the  deepest  and  truest  affection  could  not  be 
doubted,  but  that  heart  might  no  longer  be  her  own  to  bestow. 
She  was  evidently  not  one  to  lavish  her  attachment  on  the  first 
man  who  asked  her  for  it,  and  Lord  lona,  in  his  own  really  modest 
opinion  of  himself)  thought  he  might  perhaps  be  the  very 
last  on  whom  she  would  bestow  that  treasure  of  unmeasured  and 
immeasurable  worth. 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  men  may  dwell  under  the  same  roof 
with  otherS)  and  sit  at  the  same  table,  yet  remain  alike  unknowing 
and  unknown.  A  veil  had  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  and 
she  discovered  how  completely  long  absence,  long  silence,  and  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  divided  in  faith  and  feeling,  had 
restored  her  sentiments  for  Allan  to  the  brother-and-sister  terms 
of  their  early  days ;  but  she  had  not  come  to  the  secret  of  Lord 
lona's  long-cherished  preference,  nor  to  a  suspicion  that  she 
herself  returned  it. 

Beatrice  wandered  next  day  thoughtfully  along  the  river's  side 
gazing  at  the  azure  sky,  and  forming  a  thousand  imaginary  images 
in  the  drifting  clouds,  while  she  sung  in  a  low  musing  tone  the 
beautiful  air  of  '  Bendemere  Stream.'  Occasionally,  with  a  feeling 
of  girlish  enjoyment,  she  threw  a  leaf  upon  the  tide  as  emblematic 
of  some  wish,  and  idly  watched  in  its  progress  for  an  omen  whether 
success  or  failure  should  be  the  result ;  or  she  dropped  the  bright 
pebbles  to  observe  their  descent  in  the  crystal  flood ;  when  most 
unexpectedly  a  voice  close  behind  her  took  up  the  tune  she  sung, 
and  made  it  a  duet.  Beatrice  started,  and,  looking  as  timidly  round 
as  a  frightened  hare,  felt  a  blush  mount  to  her  cheek  on  observing 
Lord  lona,  fishing-rod  in  hand,  trailing  it  rapidly  along  that  he 
might  overtake  her ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  quite  within  conversible 
distance  he  said,  ^  You  seem  just  in  the  sort  of  idle  humor  that  I 
am  myself.  Miss  Farinelli,  when  even  a  man  and  monkey  with  a 
hurdy-gurdy  would  be  a  resource ;  so  let  me  do  my  best  to  divert 
your  ennui.* 

*  Perhaps  I  have  no  ennui  to  be  diverted,*  said  Beatrice  smiling 
archly,  while  the  delicate  pink  on  her  cheek  became  a  bright  carna- 
tion. *  You  are  a  true  quack  doctor,  pretending  to  have  discovered 
a  complaint  that  does  not  exist,  and  then  offering  to  cure  it.' 

*"Well,  then,  I  shall  be  a  perfect  gad-fly,,  to  persecute  and 
torment  you  for  the  rest  of  our  walk ;   but  pray  do  not  play  upon 
my  feelings  as  if  they  were  t\ie  notGa  oi  "^oxh  qwu.  pianoforte,  as 
they  are  much  out  of  tune  at  "pieae^fc,  "5&.\a»  ^onsi^^.  '^^^V^ 
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her,  if  you  could  look  into  fhe  depths  of  my  heart  as 
into  that  pool,  you  would  do  so.  No  stone  cotdd  be  found 
ttom  there.' 

lor  an  iron  will  on  the  surfiEtce,  though  I  temember  some- 
9  saying  that  he  had  one/  replied  Beatrice  with  a  look  of 
dice.  '  You  really  seem,  like  this  gay  stream,  to  run  on 
life  with  sunshine  sparkling  at  the  top,  and  shining  eren 
pest  depths.' 

hilik  me  shallow.  You  think  I  have  no  more  in  me  than 
bfB  educated  bullfinches  and  learned  mice.  I  see  that  in 
It  is  very  ungrateful,  jirhen  I  hare  such  an  opinion  of 
ith  that  I  verily  believe  you  could  stand  a  Uttile-go- 
ion  at  Oxford.' 

c  you.  Since  nothing  is  reckoned  so  odious  by  gentlemen 
itocking,  who  sets  up  in  theknock-me«down-with*cleveme8s 
ay  guess  now  pretty  accurately  what  position  I  hold  in 
imation.  Perhaps,  like  Portia  in  the  "Merchant  of 
I  may  yet  put  on  a  doctor's  gown,  or,  like  Othello,  address 
'*  Potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signer." ' 
till  I  am  one,'  answered  Lord  lona,  hurriedly  snatching 
^  of  lauristinus,  which  Beatrice  had  cast  upon  the  stream, 
Dig  it  in  his  button-hole.  <  By  this  badge  I  appoint  myself 
;ht  for  the  day.' 

»ne  day,  that  day  being  more  than  half  over,  you  may 
ounter  aU  the  dangers,  diflculties,  and  fiEitigues,'  replied 
trying  still  to  preserve  the  usual  bantering  tone  of  their 
ion ;  but  she  was  surprised  and  somewhat  startled  at  the 
^agitation  observable  in  Lord  lona's  tone  and  manner, 
hould  like  on  some  fine  day  to  see  a  toumam.ent ! ' 
0  be  yourself  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  with  me  for  your  true 
I  could  die  for  you  any  day.  We  all  come  into  the 
u  know,  to  search  for  the  other  half  of  ourselves,  and 
*  happy  till  it  is  found.  Have  I  not  at  last  discovered 
Lt  least  I  shall  never  look  for  any  other.' 
was  less  of  jest  than  of  earnest  in  the  tone  with  which 
la  spoke  these  words,  and  seeing  Beatrice  start  and  color 
lishment,  he  added  in  tones  of  unaffected  sincerity, '  You 
surprised.  Miss  Farinelli,  even  though  perhaps  annoyed, 
iture  to  express  the  respect — ^the  much  niore  than  respect, 
t  for  you,  increasing  rapidly  from  the  first  moment  we  met.' 
inet — 'twas  in  a  crowd ! "  and  what  a  crowd  it  ^8&  tK%.t» 
9t  Qur  Bishop  in  church ! '  eaid  BeatdcQ^trjVs^iidc^V^^?^^ 
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off  the  startling  earnestness  of  Lord  Iona*s  manner.  <  Do  yon 
remember  so  unconscionsly  telling  us  that  day  so  much,  about  Sir 
Allan  ?  and  now  you  have  already  enlisted  me  into  a  plot  against 
him— or  rather  for  his  greatest  good,  though  I  fear  our  plan  is  but 
a  beautiful  impossibility.' 

'Nothing  shall  be  impossible  that  you  and  I  agree  in  wishing 
for.  It  was  a  mistake  I  made  in  respect  to  M' Alpine — my  belief 
that  Sir  Allan  and  you  were  mutually  engaged — ^that  delayed  so 
long,  so  very  long,  my  declaring  how  I  loved  you  at  once  and  for 
ever ;  how  entirely  you  have  possession  of  my  heart.  I  could  not 
even  attempt  now  to  live  without  you.* 

The  deep  earnestness  of  Lord  Iona*s  voice  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  his  usual  tone  of  reckless  vivacity,  which  made  this 
expression  of  his  feelings  the  more  impressive.  Beatrice  paused  in 
perfectly  bewildered  astonishment  at  this  unexpected  declaration, 
and  at  the  tone  of  impassioned  eloquence  in  which  it  was  made. 
She  trembled  wi^h  agitation,  perhaps  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure,  but  could  no  more  have  spoken  than  a  Greek  statue 
while  Lord  lona  continued  to  speak  in  a  yet  more  earnest  tone,  as 
if  afraid  of  being  unfavorably  answered,  if  answered  at  alL 

*  Why  look  so  astonished,  so  absolutely  shocked  ?  Never  from 
the  first  moment  have  I  attempted  to  conceal  my  unbounded  devo- 
tion to  you,'  added  Lord  lona  in  a  high-flown  style  of  eloquence; 
but  seeing  the  almost  incredulous  amazement  depictei^  in  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  Beatrice,  turned  for  a  moment  fuU  upon  him 
with  inexpressible  wonder,  he  added,  '  I  can  no  longer  hide  my 
actual  frenzy,'  for  it  is  beyond  my  control,  and  why  should  it  be 
controlled  ?  If  I  can  be  happy  enough  to  gain  your  favor,  life 
itself  would  be  too  short  for  my  gratitude  and  happiness ;  if  not, 
life  has  no  more  to  interest  me ;  my  game  is  played,  my  best  stake 
lost,  and  I  throw  up  the  cards.* 

Beatrice  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  away  inaudibly 
on  her  lips,  which  merely  quivered  for  a  moment  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  articulate ;  but  Lord  lona  hurriedly  continued,  in  a  low 
tone,  subdued  by  emotion — '  Give  me  no  answer  now.  Make  no 
tremendous  and  irrevocable  vows  against  me  at  present,  but  let  us 
have  a  few  bright  moments  of  hope  and  happiness  here  together. 
Let  me  recommend  myself  to  your  favor  by  weeks,  or  by  months, 
if  you  wiU,  of  devoted  assiduity.  All  your  most  inconvenient  or 
even  impossible  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled.  My  love  shall  be  worthy 
of  jourself — ^not  the  commoiv-^W^  i^dvxs^  of  a  common  mind. 
It  ia  pure,  lasting,  and  wana  a&  l\ia\.  ^0YVQrQ&  «v£CL'&ss^>Skaaoa%«^ 
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brightly  on  us  both.  May  our  hearts,  like  its  rays,  be  soon  blended 
into  one ! ' 

They  walked  «i  slowly  together  for  several  minutes,  both  too 
much  agitated  to  speak,  for  Beatrice  was  not  only  amazed,  and, 
truth  to  say,  gratified,  but  almost  intimidated  at  the  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Lord  lona's  tone  and  manner.  At  length  with  an 
effort  she  found  voice  to  say,  *  For  your  own  sake.  Lord  lona, 
try  to  hate  rather  than  to  love  me ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  forget 
me.    "We  can  never  be  more  to  each  other  than  we  are.* 

*Why.>  Tell  me  why.  I  would  give  a  whole  hecatomb  of 
worlds  to  gain  your  affection.  Is  it  then  true  that  Sir  Allan  won 
tho  treasure  of  your  first  love,  and  now,  though  almost  under 
vows  as  a  Jesuit  priest,  still  keeps  his  hold  over  you  ? '  exclaimed 
Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  ot  reckless  despair ;  and  then  added,  his 
voice  low  and  sad,  *  Give  me  even  hope  deferred,  for  if  that  makes 
my  heart  sick,  what  would  hope  utterly  destroyed  be !  Say  not 
that  you  love  M*  Alpine !  His  spirits  are  never  above  half-mast 
high.  He  is  a  dull  horse  now  that  shall  not  win  the  race.  Can  it 
be  for  his  sake  that  I  am  rejected  ?  that  I  am  to  be  snuffed  out  and 
extinguished  at  once }    Impossible ! ' 

*No,  Lord  lona!  The  same  answer  awaits  all  who  love  me 
as  you  do.  "With  a  nameless  being  like  myself,  neither  you  nor 
any  one  should  wish  for  an  alliance,  and  I  never  will  degrade  any 
family  by  entering  it,  till  I  know  by  what  name  I  am  about  to 
do  so.  I  feel  often  like  an  impostor  in  society,  for  what  title 
have  I  to  be  in  any  ?  I,  who  am  worse  off  than  the  most  deso- 
late orphan,  for  an  orphan  would  at  least  know  where  to  look  for 
the  tombs  of  her  own  parents.* 

Tears  coursed  each  other  down  the  cheek  of  Beatrice,  which 
had  become  crimson  with  emotion,  and  she  added,  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  earnestness — *  I  have  no  right  to  your  good  opinion, 
and  never  expected  to  obtain  it.  I  am  nobody — ^less  than  nobody  I 
What  could  make  you  ever  dream  of  me  ?  It  never  till  this 
moment  entered  my  head  that  you  would  care  for  me  seriously.  "We 
are  so  totally  unsuited.  It  agitates  me  almost  to  death !  I  know 
how  generous  it  is  in  you  to  overlook  all  the  many  barriers  that 
ought  to  divide  us,  but ' 

*  Never  mind  barriers!  I  like  a  steeple-hunt  over  difficulties, 
the  more  the  better,'  said  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of  obstinate  resig- 
nation, and  with  a  momentary  relapse  into  his  usual  vivacity.  *  I 
am  not,  like  Sir  Allan,  gifted  with  the  power  of  change,  and  in 
every  difScultjr  the  gates  all  open  at  my  appio^i^iti*    \l  ^wv.  "V^a^^^ 
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Burke's  Peerage  for  relations,  and  the  mines  of  Golconda,  with 
California  besides,  for  a  portion,  that  would  make  no  difference  to 
me.  I  went  to  my  father  this  morning,  like  a  dntifiil  son,  to  state 
my  case,  and  ask  his  consent ;  I  seem  scarcely  in  my  sober  senses 
to-day,  if  I  ever  have  a  sense  that  can  be  called  sober.  Quite 
beyond  my  hopes,  Lord  Eaglescaim  gave  his  consent  as  eordiaSy, 
heartily,  joyfnlly,  as  if  yonr  pedigree  had  been  measured  on  twenty 

pages  of  Debrett.    He  made  only  one  stipulation ' 

'  My  religion,'  said  Beatrice,  seeing  him  hesitate ;  '  of  eoune, 
Lord  lona,  I  am  as  unsuited  to  your  family  in  creed  as  in  birtii! 
No,  I  differ  from  your  relations  in  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  em- 
tence,  in  our  sorrows  and  consolations,  in  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing, therefore  even  death  itself  could  scarcely  render  it  more  im- 
possible that  we  should  be  united.    It  can  never — ^never  be ! ' 

*  Tou  fire  off  a  perfect  arsenal  of  objections,  but  only  say  the 
impossibility  does  not  arise  from  your  own  aversion  to  me— 4hat 
your  heart  is  not  finally  bricked  up  against  me,  and  I  shall  acknow- 
ledge no  other  impediment,'  said  Lord  lona  eagerly.  *Fatiier 
Eustace,  the  Cardinal  of  Clamnarina,  would,  if  he  could,  make 
Lord  Eaglescaim  cut  me  off  with  a  bad  shilling,  but  my  fiither, 
strange  to  say,  merely  stipulated  that  I  should  conceal  my  wishes 
from  his  confessor,  who  has  some  strange  hold  over  him,  quite 
unaccountable  to  mc,  and  would  not  allow  of  my  marriage  to  a 
heretic,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  you.  Pius  the  Sixth  said  the 
greatest  of  sins  is  to  be  a  heretic,  and  the  next  greatest,  to  fbvor 
one ;  so  my  honored  parent  has  really  stretched  a  point  on  this 
occasion.  Think  of  the  bondage  my  father  must  be  in,  to  imagine 
that  I  would  submit,  for  half  a  moment,  to  the  interference  in  such 
an  affair  of  that  priest,  of  whose  tyranny  my  father  himself  is 
evidently  very  tired,  though  very  much  afraid ! ' 

*  No  wonder,'  said  Beatrice,  ^  if,  according  to  the  strange,  un- 
justifiable commands  of  Loyola,  Lord  Eaglescaim  is  obliged  to 
obey  Father  Eustace,  as  a  stick  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  walks 
with  it — if  he  must  extinguish  conscience  itself  when  commanded.* 

*  Well !  I  am  no  Telemachus  to  such  a  Mentor  as  Father  Eustace. 
Neither  am  I  that  frivolous  butterfly  of  the  hour  that  yon  may 
naturally  think  me.  Miss  Farinelli,  for  I  jest  sometimes  when  on 
the  verge  of  distraction.  •  I  have  a  thousand  convincing  reasons  to 
give  why  I  deserve  your  better  opinion.  Let  me  then  live  on 
the  thinnest  diet  of  hope.    Even  if  you  despise  my  love,  tell  me 

at  least  that  you  believe  in.  it  \*  m^  \ax^  l^-to^  his  uttenmoo 
becoming  quick  and  eamesl,  as  V\v.ft  cx^x^'ssiftTva  q\  «ii^  ys'Qarn^ 
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rth  the  emotions  Of  an  excited  and  fervent  heart,  while 
aatrice  listened  with  Mushing  agitation.  His  eyes  flashed,  and 
«re  was  the  stamp  of  a  powerful  mind  in  every  feature  of  his 
ladsome  countenance,  heaming  with  intellect  and  sensibility, 
jTOOgh  the  strange  mixture  in  his  manner  of  levity  and  serious- 
«8.  *  Be  mine,  and  your  every  wish,  before  it  is  spoken,  I  shall 
Ifil — ^not  a  sorrow  shall  reach  you  till  it  has  pierced  my  own 
iffft.  Say  not  a  word  now,  lest  it  be  a  negative ;  but  only  let  my 
»ndage  to  you  continue,  for  that  bondage  is  my  delight.  Like 
tj  lover  in  an  old  play,  I  must  sigh,  read  poetiy,  look  pale,  eat 
(thing,  and  remain  on  my  knees  here  for  ever,  if  that  would  not 
sary  you ;  but  you  evidently  do  not  appreciate  my  merits.  As 
ve,  like  hay,  comes  up  at  tot  full  of  thistles,  only  let  me  wait 
atiently,  or  impatiently,  I  do  not  say  which)  till  your  own  mind 
deliberately  made  up,  whether  you  can  ever  do  a  wiser  thing 
an  to  accept  the  most  devoted  of  your  admirers.  Only  consider 
>w  very  singular  you  would  be  in  not  liking  me  I  Why,  the  very 
jgs  in  the  street  cease  to  bark  when  they  observe  my  approach, 
id  I  have  a  spare  corner  in  every  heart  that  knows  me  but 
lur  own.* 

<  Mine  is  barred  by  circumstances  against  all  but  friendship,' 
id  Beatrice  in  a  low  timid  voice.  *  If  you  will  accept  every 
ateful  feeling  of  regard  on  my  part.  Lord  lona,  that  is  aU  I 
kve  to  offer  those  who  generously  interest  themselves  in  a  name- 
ss  orphan.  I  hope  hereafter  to  witness  your  happiness — * 
'Tou  shall  witness  none  that  you  do  not  create  and  share,' 
:elaimed  Lord  lona,  vehemently ;  *  mere  good  wishes  would  be  a 
try  stale  crumb  of  comfort  to  me  now.  All  you  can  say  about 
y  happiness  is  a  mere  clap-trap  speech,  if  at  the  same  time  you 
tend  consigning  me  to  hopeless  wretchedness.  You  threaten 
e  with  encountering  impossibilities,  but  only  say  you  have  the 
ill,  and  I  shall  soon  And  the  way,  to  end  all  impediments ;  and 
eanwhile,  so  long  as  you  remain  another  hour  without  forbidding 
e  to  hope,  that  hour  is  a  gain.  I  could  as  soon  imagine  a  color 
iknown  to  the  rainbow  as  any  happiness  without  you,  yet  you 
ftve  me  in  such  a  gloomy  suspense  in  the  meantime  that  I  shall 
arcely  be  able  even  to  bear  the  society  of  my  own  dog.' 
Hearing  a  footstep  close  to  them.  Lord  lona  and  Beatrice  turned 
istUy  round  and  discovered  Father  Eustace  a  step  or  two  behind ; 
s  eyes  as  usual  on  the  ground,  his  hands  folded  together,  his 
tiole  countenance  as  destitute  of  expression  as  if  he  had.  Wxl  q»^^ 
his  own  wooden  images  which  had  been,  eu^o'^iodi  m^(Xi  ^'^^'^^ 
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of  locomotion.  He  slightly  bowed  when  Lord  lona  made  way  fat 
him  to  pass  on,  while  the  yonng  man  tamed  contemptuously  away 
from  the  silent  priest  to  Beatrice,  saying  in  a  lively  tone, '  When 
you  and  I  become  partners  he  will  lose  the  rubber.  If  anything 
could  add  to  the  happiness  of  gaining  you,  it  would  be  the  frustra- 
tion of  Father  Eustace's  wishes.  Now  pray  do  not  look  a  uegatife 
as  you  are  doing  with  that  beautiful  but  obstinate  smile.  It  makes 
me  wretched,  and  I  am  like  Moli^re's  Malade  imaginaire — *'  The 
physicians  haye  ordered  me  never  to  be  contradicted."  Nothing  is 
so  hard  to  bear  as  an  unanswered  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  unbe- 
coming to  you  as  that  grave  forbidding  look.  You.  would  be  a 
perfect  mill-stone  to  reject  me.  Yet  if  it  be  true  that  a  man 
must  be  superior  to  a  woman  before  she  can  love  himi  I  must 
despair  of  ever  gaining  Beatrice  Farinelli. 

*  **  What  care  I  how  fair  she  be, 
If  she  be  not  fair  to  me !  **  * 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

'  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me.*  Scott. 

Thb  battle  of  the  approaching  election  had  now  grown  *  £ut  and 
furious.'  Dinners  were  eaten,  speeches  delivered,  and  toasts  dnmk 
to  the  most  enraptured  cheers  by  all  who  had  no  votes :  bat  the 
farmers  and  freeholders  stood  firmly  aloof,  and  when  the  Popish 
factor  from  Eaglescaim  attempted  to  address  the  electors  on  bdialf 
of  Sir  Allan,  there  were  only  ironical  cries  of  *  Hear ! '  '  Hear !  * 
drowned  by  coughing,  hissing,  and  tumultuous  cries  of  *  Chair!' 
A  more  noisy  assembly  was  never  called  to  order,  and  never  moie 
unsuccessfully.  Some  fell  out,  and  some  fell  under  the  table; 
there  were  broken  heads  and  broken  promises ;  but  though  the 
Eaglescaim  committee  could  get  a  show  of  very  unwashed  hands  to 
any  amount,  there  was  much  cry  and  little  wool,  as  the  voters  tiiem- 
selves  remained  obstinately  sober  and  unpledged.  The  fsetor  was 
quite  pathetic  in  his  expressions  of  friendship  and  regard  for  Mr. 
Carre  and  his  son — ^it  might  have  drawn  tears  from  any  eyes  to 
hear  how  highly  he  estimated  them  both ;  but  there  never  was  a 
deafer  ear  than  that  which  Bobert  Carre  turned  to  the  oomphiwrnt 
agent  of  Lord  Eaglescaim. 
Beatrice  Farinelli  had  been  endowed  by  nature  with  ft  Urdj 
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imagination,  and  there  was  moreover  no  small  tinge  of  romance 
in  her  disposition,  both  of  whicU  tendencies  were  excited  to  the 
highest  degree  of  activity  by  her  present  circumstances.  The 
attachment  of  Sir  Allan,  so  long  apparently  dormant,  had  seemed, 
ever  since  she  considered  him  so  changed,  a  mere  boyish  partiality, 
which  she  believed  herself  conscientiously  bound  never  fully  to 
reciprocate,  therefore  she  had  carefully  guarded  her  own  feelings 
lest  they  should  exceed  towards  him  that  true  sisterly  affection 
to  which  she  believed  they  ought  to  be  limited,  and  to  which  she 
had  little  difficulty  in  restoring  them.  It  was  otherwise  with 
respect  to  Lord  lona.  The  depth  and  power  of  his  attachment  to 
herselt  had  taken  Beatrice  completely  by  surprise,  and  caused  her 
a  perfectly  new  feeling  of,  truth  to  say,  delightful  embarrassment. 
His  whole  manner  and  character  were  piquant  and  original; 
nothing  that  he  ever  said  or  did  resembled  anybody  but  himself; 
none  of  his  ideas  were  common,  like  an  old  tune  set  to  a  barrel- 
organ  ;  but  even  in  expressing  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  love 
it  was  done  as  no  one  else  would  have  done  it,  and  Beatrice, 
agitated  as  she  was,  could  not  but  smile  at  the  recollection.  In 
his  graver  mood,  however,  Lord  lona  had  touched  a  chord  in  the 
heart  of  Beatrice,  which  seemed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to 
vibrate,  revealing  an  hitherto  imdeveloped  faculty  of  love,  such  as 
her  young  heart  had  never  before  experienced.  With  Allan,  the 
habitual  companion  of  her  juvenile  years,  there  had  been  every 
sentiment  of  partiality  and  friendship ;  but  Allan  had  long  ceased 
to  be  considered  by  Beatrice  as  entitled  to  the  whole  world  of  her 
affections,  to  be  the  polar  star  of  her  existence.  Amidst  the 
silence  and  mystery  of  night  Beatrice  communed  with  her  own 
thoughts,  and  while  telling  herself  a  thousand  times  over  that  she 
must  walk  alone  through  the  long  valley  of  life,  still  the  bright 
countenance  of  Lord  lona,  glittering  with  vivacity,  or  subdued  as 
she  had  lately  seen  it  by  sensibility,  forced  itself  into  companion- 
ship with  all  the  hopes  and  fears  which  seemed  to  beset  her  future* 
path  along  the  vista  of  life,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  what 
an  existence  hers  might  be  imder  the  sunshine  of  such  an  attach- 
ment as  his.  Like  other  girls,  Beatrice  had  often  dreamed  over 
an  imaginary  declaration  of  devoted  love,  and  now  her  own  heart 
whispered  that  none  but  a  mere  automaton  could  have  remained 
insensible  to  the  disinterested  and  generous  preference  of  such  a 
man  as  Lord  lona.  She  was  touched  by  the  noble  frankness  with 
which  he  had,  in  half-spoken  accents,  hurriedly  but  energetically 
declared  it,  and  as  there  is  to  the  labyrinth  of  every  human  heart 
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some  infallible  clae,  that  of  Beatrice  had  certainly  been  discorered 
at  last. 

Had  Lord  lona  been  son  and  heir  to  Croesns  as  well  as  heir  to 
one  of  the  proudest  coronets  in  Scotland,  that  would  have  only 
seemed  an  additional  barrier  between  them,  but  great  was  the 
surprise  of  Beatrice,  mingled  with  some  rather  uneasy  curiosity  on 
the  subject,  to  find  that  Lord  Eaglesoaim  entertained  such  treaiMm- 
able  thoughts  against  the  arbitrary  will  of  Father  Eustace  as  to 
dream  of  encouraging  Lord  lona's  attachment  to  herself  without 
his  sanction,  or  rather  contrary  to  his  wishes.  She  nibbed  her 
eyes  to  ascertain  that  she  reaUy  was  now  wide  awake,  and  really 
at  Eaglescairn  Castle,  having  thought  that  Lord  Eaglescaim 
would  rather  have  stood  in  the  way  of  an  express  train  than  with- 
stood to  the  face,  on  any  pretext,  the  decree  on  any  matter,  puUic 
or  domestic,  of  that  name,  now  in  connexion  with  Sir  Allan's 
perversion  so  dismally  familiar  to  her  thoughts,  '  Father  Eustace.' 
Beatrice  at  once  told  every  thought  of  her  heart  to  Lady  Editb, 
who  seemed  to  grow  young  again  under  the  influence  of  that 
affectionate  interest  with  which  she  listened  to  all  the  acknow- 
ledgments of  her  adopted  child ;  endeared  to  her  more  and  more 
every  day  by  the  unbounded  confidence  which  subsisted  between 
them ;  not  a  secret  having  ever  for  a  moment  divided  their  minds. 
It  was  with  great  astonishment,  therefore,  and  with  long  continued 
incredulity,  that  Lady  Edith  was  soon  after  this  led  to  suspect 
that  her  own  beloved  Beatrice  had  at  length  some  concealment 
from  her,  and  that  her  mind  had  become  suddenly  preoccapied  on 
some  subject  which  she  was  evidently  anxious  to  avoid  mentioniog. 
Once  or  twice,  Lady  Edith,  when  she  entered  the  room  unex- 
pectedly, found  Beatrice  intently  brooding  over  papers  which  she 
hastily  huddled  into  a  drawer;  while,  with  greatly  heightened 
color,  she  hurriedly  spoke  on  any  subject  apparently  the  futhest 
from  that  with  which  her  mind  was  entirely  preoccupied.  Lady 
•  Edith  had  an  entire  trust  in  her  much-loved  Beatrice ;  and,  though 
surrounded  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  her  in  fiuth  and  fseliDg, 
she  never  for  a  single  instant  doubted  the  loyalty  of  attaohment 
with  which  Beatrice  would*  ever  remain  devoted  to  the  religion 
and  to  the  affections  of  her  own  home.  Still,  though  Lady  Eddth, 
with  all  the  delicacy  of  a  refined  and  high-bom  dispoaition, 
refrained  from  the  most  distant  hint  that  her  young  proUg4$  had 
beaome  unaccountably  absent  and  thoughtful,  she  inwardly  &lt  a 
deep  increasing  solicitude,  T8^sQdL\>^  ^<^«ei^  V^  t\ie  utmoat  endurable 
pitchy  when  plainly  peicemtig  \3iail  ^Nift  ^«t  ^kA\kaA.  ^t^sobI^ 
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some  hidden  anxiety  within  her  heart  of  hearts,  not  to  he  alluded 
to^-while  ayoiding  all  that  really  interested  her,  she,  in  a  tone 
of  the  strictest  confidence  and  the  deepest  mystery,  consulted  Lady 
Edith  which  picture  in  the  gallery  was  thought  the  finest  painting, 
and  whether  Lady  Anne's  new  song  suited  her  soprano  voice. 
There  had  evidently  arisen  a  small  dark  closet  in  the  mind  of 
Beatrice  now,  that  Lady  Edith  was  not  to  enter;  and  most 
anxiously  did  that  kindest  of  friends  await  the  time  when  her 
motherly  anxiety  should  he  relieved  hy  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
mystery  which  had  suddenly  stood  up  like  a  wall  between  them — 
but  it  came  not. 

In  most  country  houses,  the  hostess  good-humoredly  assumes  to 
herself  the  patronage  of  arranging  at  breakfast  a  programme  for 
the  amusements  of  the  day — who  shall  go  in  her  chariot  after 
luncheon  to  the  old  ruined  abbey  in  one  direction,  who  shall  climb 
up  the  wet  slippery  path  in  a  distant  glen  to  admire  the  celebrated 
cascade,  and  who  shall  undertake  a  day's  shopping  in  the  neigh- 
boring country  town  with  herself. 

Lady  Eaglescaim  had  a  polite  but  peremptory  habit  of  thus 
settling  every  visitor's  plans  for  the  day,  and  always  began  with 
overturning  whatever  project  any  one  else  had  formed  for  himself. 
"With  a  benevolent  tyranny,  which  called  itself  a  friendly  interest 
m  the  diversion  of  her  guests,  every  one  must  be  amused  in  her 
way,  and  in  that  only.  There  was  no  escape !  The  guests  most 
difficult  to  please  were  always  those  to  whom  her  chief  interest  was 
directed )  for  there  is  in  all  houses  a  premium  on  discontent,  so 
that  those  who  are  known  to  be  fastidious  become  objects  of 
assiduous  attention,  but  those  who  are  known  to  be  easily  satisfied 
are  left  to  their  good-humored  insignificance.  Lady  Eaglescaim, 
dressed  like  a  peacock,  so  gorgeous  was  the  variety  of  her  colors, 
stepped  every  day  with  a  smile  of  almost  royal  condescension  into 
her  barouche  and  four,  which  was  decorated  inside  and  outside 
with  a  shower  of  coronets  on  the  lace,  the  hammer-cloth,  and  the 
trappings.  The  postilions  and  outriders  appeared  in  all  the  rain- 
bow magnificence  of  their  gaudy  liveries — ^yellow,  faced  with  blue 
— and  two  powdered  servants,  quite  up  to  London  pitch  in  their 
height,  in  the  length  of  their  gold-headed  sticks,  and  in  the 
precise  angle  at  which  they  poised  those  sticks  on  the  roof  of  the 
carriage,  ushered  into  this  fexceedingly  dignified  equipage  the  very 
select  few  invited  to  accompany  Lady  Eaglescaim  herself.  Among 
those  marked  out  for  this  inefiable  distinction  Bes.trv;.'^  ^^& 
invariably  one,  and  almost  as  constantly  1i\i<&  ^«i\73  X^^^sxsi^  ^^\s^<- 
14 
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pleted  bj  the  addition  of  Mr.  Clinton  and  Father  Eostace.  Thej 
kept  up  the  conversation  incessantly,  and  had  often  dived  so  deeply 
into  subjects  of  interesting  discussion,  that  the  two  clergymen  were 
afterwards  invited  along  with  Beatrice,  who  listened  always  in 
silence,  to  finish  the  argument  by  accompanying  Lady  Eagleecaim 
to  her  private  sitting-room. 

Lady  Eaglescaim  patronisingly  called  Beatrice  '  A  perfect  doti 
a  darling ! '  and  gave  her  other  terms  of  condescending  endeer- 
ment ;  but  still  Beatrice  could  not  for  her  very  life  feel  comfortable, 
happy,  or  at  ease  under  such  a  flood  of  supernatural  civilities. 
bhc  perceived  that  Lady  Eaglescaim' s  delight  was  always  to 
patronise  some  one  favored  individual  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  If  she  could  make  one  selected  personage  happy  and 
every  other  in  the  room  miserable,  it  would  have  delighted  her  to 
exercise  so  much  power.  If  there  were  but  two  in  the  room  of 
equal  merit  and  of  equal  importance,  one  was  invariably  left  out, 
while  Lady  Eaglescairn  sat  in  a  comer  whispering  to  the  other 
with  well-acted  vivacity,  assuming  an  air  of  astonishment  or 
amusement,  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  those  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  excluded,  and  Beatrice  found  herself  promoted  now  to  be  'the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute.* 

Amidst  a  cluster  of  splendid  equipages,  regularly  every  day 
grouped  round  the  castle  gate  after  luncheon  to  t£^e  everybody 
everywhere,  there  was  one  specially  appointed  for  Lady  Edititi  and 
Mrs.  Clinton.  It  was  a  low,  small,  old-fashioned  pony-carriage, 
drawn  by  what  seemed  the  father  of  all  ponies,  shaggy,  uid 
shattered  looking.  Even  the  well-bred  servants  scarcely  restrained 
a  titter,  when  watching  the  stiff  slow  pace  at  which  this  respectable 
quadruped  felt  disposed  to  move.  Lady  Edith,  however,  looked  in 
no  degree  disconcerted,  but  with  her  usual  quiet  grace  placed  her- 
self in  the  humble  conveyance  appointed  for  her  use,  and  when 
exchanging  a  sly  glance  with  Beatrice,  her  smile  was  the  same 
intellectual,  benignant  smile  as  ever.  Beatrice  thought  it  like 
sunlight  on  a  beautiful  ruin,  yet  sometimes  when  for  a  moment  the 
pale  cheek  of  Lady  Edith  became  suffused  with  color,  and  the 
dimmed  eye  brightened  with  transient  vivacity,  her  smile  resembled 
that  of  a  seraph : 

<  No  duty  shann'd,  no  sacrifice  unpaid. 
To  social  good.* 

Lady  Edith,  who  often  said  that  neither  music  nor  painting 
ever  avoided  her  more  deUg\it  t\L<Q.u  «xOD!\\£fi.\;Qx^^  had  wandwed 
4X06  morning  meditatively  xo\aLd\^'d\)^^^^^^^^^^^2E^^!^993c%^^^ 
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Bridget's  Chapel,  admiring  with  enlightened  taste  its  light  and 
airy  symmetry,  when  she  suddenly  observed  a  low  massy  door  like 
that  of  a  prison  standing  ajar,  and  believing  that  it  led  into  the 
vestry,  she  gently  pushed  it  open,  and  quietly  stole  in.  To  her 
extreme  surprise,  Lady  Edith  found  herself  in  a  cell,  precisely 
realising  her  conception  of  one  in  La  Trappe.  The  floor,  like  the 
ceiling,  was  of  rough  unhewn  stone,  a  wooden  bench,  evidently 
intended  as  a  couch  to  sleep  on,  stood  beside  a  rustic  table,  on 
which  lay  something  that  seemed  intended  for  bread,  though  black 
and  hard  as  a  piece  of  coal.  An  earthen  jar,  of  water  stood  beside 
it,  the  contents  purposely  rendered  nauseous  by  a  mixture  of  bitter 
herbs,  and  a  gaudily  decorated  missal  lay  open  on  the  table,  beside 
a  crucifix  of  stucco,  and  a  rosary  of  amber  heads.  In  a  distant 
comer  appeared  a  large  image  dressed  in  blue  satin  and  gold,  meant 
apparently  to  represent  St.  Bridget  herself,  and  i)efore  this  idol, 
full  length  on  the  floor,  lay  motionless  as  death  a  female  form, 
which  Lady  Edith  did  not  at  once  discover  to  be  that  of  a  living  being. 
While  she  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot  for  several  minutes  with 
wonder  and  curiosity,  she  became  startled  by  hearing  a  rapid 
muttering  sound  from  the  recumbent  figure,  as  if  the  same  words 
were  repeated  in  frantic  haste  over  and  over  again  with  ceaseless 
perseverance.  The  vain  repetitions  seemed  to  go  on  without  end, 
and  when  Lady  Edith,  who  almost  expected  to  see  the  black  face 
of  a  Hindoo  worshipper,  obtained  at  last  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
the  stranger's  features,  it  was  a  sight  she  never  to  her  latest  hour 
forgot.  A  countenance  so  emaciated,  so  expressive  of  utter,  hope- 
less wretchedness  she  had  never  hitherto  beheld ;  yet  there  was 
something  silly  and  almost  idiotic  in  the  eye,  painful  to  look  on. 
The  recluse's  hands  were  as  soiled  and  dirty  as  a  housemaid's 
gloves  for  mending  the  fire ;  and  the  dress,  like  that  of  a  corpse, 
added  to  the  mournful  efiect  of  that  woe-begone  face.  A  fold  of 
linen  wab  round  the  stranger's  forehead,  and  a  drapery  of  white 
cloth,  tightly  pinned  round  her  face,  hufig  disconsolately  down  to 
her  very  feet,  so  as  almost  to  cover  her  black  serge  gown.  A 
scourge  lay  beside  her,  as  well  as  the  stucco  crucifix,  the  finely 
decorated  missal,  and  the  rosary  of  amber  beads. 

Never  could  Lady  Edith  witness  any  human  sorrow  without  an 
earnest  desire  to  relieve  it,  and  never  had  she  seen  any  before, 
without  a  consoling  certainty  that  her  sympathy  would  be  accept- 
able. Here,  however,  a  wide  gulf  of  difference  divided  her  from 
this  object  of  her  heartfelt  commiseration,  and  tii<(^>3i^\\.  ^smj^xs^ 
desiroaato  oSerthe  sufferer  some  oomloil)f^<&i<^\>^*^^^'c.  ^^v^ 
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duty  now  miglit  be  to  withdraw  in  silence.  Lady  Edith  hesitated 
another  moment,  and  adyanced  another  step,  but  paused  again,  and 
before  she  could  decide  what  to  do,  the  stranger,  either  not  observ- 
ing her,  or  not  choosing  to  obserye  her,  had  vanished  through  a  low 
gate,  that  seemed  as  if  it  led  into  the  vaults  beneath.  Long,  long 
afterwards,  the  memory  of  Lady  Edith  was  haunted  by  that  face  of 
indescribable  misery,  and  by  the  sort  of  dim  idea  which  sometimes 
unaccountably  besets  people,  that  in  some  far-off  period  of  almost  for- 
gotten existence,  she  had  seen  that  corpse-like  countenance  before. 

*  Where  will't  all  end  T    In  madness  or  the  grave} 
No  limbs  can  stand  these  drudgeries ;  no  spirit 
The  fretting  harrow  which  this  ruffian  priest 
Calls  education.' 

Long  and  deeply  did  Lady  Edith  meditate  on  the  strangely 
secret  and  mysterious  religion  which  was  now  being  acted  out  in 
its  fullest  perfection  around  her :  the  frantic  efforts  to  gain  over 
converts  made  by  those  who  expected  to  escape  a  few  centuries  of 
purgatory  for  every  proselyte  —  the  fantastic  austerities,  the 
picturesque  dresses,  the  attitudes  of  prostration,  the  spiritual 
pride,  the  want  of  truth,  the  abandonment  of  every  natural  duty, 
the  contempt  for  every  simple  pleasure,  and,  in  short,  the  masque- 
rade oi  life  in  which  those  she  now  associated  with  spoke  and  acted 
always  artificially.  There  is  in  the  natural  mind  ot  man  a  delight 
in  mystery,  and  here  it  was  to  be  found  even  in  trifles.  The  only 
person  in  the  Eaglescaim  family  to  be  thoroughly  understood  was 
Lord  lona;  and  Lady  Edith  smiled  when  she  thought  of  his 
eccentric,  amusing,  mock-modest,  whimsical,  sublime  and  absurd, 
but  perfectly  open-hearted  conversation,  while  she  could,  not  but 
observe  the  rapidly  increasing  earnestness  of  his  endeavors  to  please 
Beatrice.  All  the  assiduous  attention  of  all  the  party  at  Eagles- 
caim to  her  beautiful  protegie  had  made  no  change  in  the  imaffected 
simplicity  of  Beatrice's  manner,  or  in  the  devoted  affection  she 
testified,  with,  if  possible,  more  respectful  gratitude  than  ever,  to 
her  kind  benefactress,  who  felt  conscious  that  it  required  no  small 
degree  of  moral  courage,  as  well  as  of  right  feeling,  to  testify,  as 
she  invariably  did,  her  unshaken  allegiance  to  the  vn'shes  and 
feelings  of  her  adopted  mother.  Few  mothers,  indeed,  receive 
from  their  own  daughters  in  society  so  heartfelt  an  homage  of 
affectionate  consideration  as  Beatrice  delighted  to  show  towards 
her  own  best  of  friends. 
Still  there  had  arisen,  wit\vm  t\ieaft  ierw  ^wj^,  ^  certain,  but 
indeBcrihabld  change  in  ttve  ex^T«adouol"B«afcrtfi^^^'«si^fttisa«ft^ 
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and  while  Lady  Edith's  elevated  mind  was  incapable  of  being  tor- 
tured by  idle  curiosity,  she  could  not  but  observe  that  the  lovely 
young  face  had  become  pale,  and  that  the  voice,  usually  cheerful  as 
the  song  of  a  bird  in  spring,  was  recently  subdued  almost  to  sad- 
ness. Lady  Edith,  always  observant,  was  not  likely  to  overlook 
anything  affecting  the  happiness  of  her  own  incomparable  Beatrice, 
whose  manner  to  herself  seemed  to  become  even  more  devotedly 
affectionate,  in  proportion  as  her  confidence  appeared  so  unaccount- 
ably withheld.  Lady  Edith  on  her  return  home  one  day  found 
Beatrice  pensively  seated  with  her  work  beside  the  fire,  which 
threw  a  deep  red  glare  over  every  object,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  the  young  girl's  cheek,  which 
was  ghastly  pale,  while  her  fingers  trembled  visibly  as  she  attempted 
to  continue  her  occupation.  When  Lady  Edith  made  her  presence 
known  by  gently  breaking  the  deep  silence  that  reigned  in  the 
room,  Beatrice  visibly  started  as  from  a  dream,  she  colored  deeply, 
and  while  evidently  trying  to  shun  observation,  she  yet  hurriedly 
rose,  and,  with  almo&t  solemn  affection,  which  had  in  it  a  sort  of 
mysterious  charm,  kissed  her  benefactress,  then  sitting  down  by 
her  side,  coirtinued  with  a  shaking  hand,  and  with  nervous  haste,  to 
work,  while  her  fece  looked  flushed  and  anxious. 
,  *  Beatrice,  what  is  the  matter  ?  *  'asked  Lady  Edith  in  a  tone  of 
calm,  deep,  earnest  afffection  7-  and  then,  seeing  her  young  com- 
panion looking  first  to  the  -right  and  then  to  the  left,  with 
heightened  color,^and  in  erident  perplexity  how  to  avoid  answer- 
ing, Lady  Edith  added  in  a  low  tone  of  concentrated  emotion, 
*  I  can  trust  you '  entirely,  Beatrice.  If  anything  must  be  con- 
cealed from  me,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  on  your  part  willingly — ^but,  my 
dear  child,  be  very  wary  whom  you  confide  in  here.  No  one  knows 
better  than*  yourself  "what  ambuscades  and  manoeuvres  are  con- 
sidered prafee worthy  to  kidnap  a  convert  in  this  house,  therefore 
I  would  gladlyhave  given  you  my  S3rmpathy  and  support  in  any 
perplexities  that  may  have  arisen  here.  What  they  are,  I  cannot 
conjecture ;  but  promise  me  you  will  take  no  step  of  importance 
without  my  knowledge.'  '         . 

'  And  consent,'  added  Beatrice  eagerly.  '  Dear  Lady  Edith !  if 
you  could  but  know  how  gradually  I  have  been  led  on  since  we 
came  here  into^  perplexities,  quite  inexplicable  at  present ! — I  was 
wrong  to  be  hurried  into  any  promise ;  but  who  could  have  escaped 
or  evaded  the  snare }  If  it  involved  in  the  remotest  degree  my 
principles  or  affectionate  gratitude  to  you,  theu  \xi<i^%^\^^<!k\^ 
bare  asserted  my  liberty,  but 
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'  Beatrice !  there  is  nothing  selfish  in  my  curiosity,  therefore  now, 
since  yon  have  conyinced  me  that  no  danger  threatens  yonr  own 
faith,  I  shall  calmly  await  the  time  when  yon  can  follow  the 
dictates  of  yonr  kind  spirit  hy  restoring  onr  confidence  to  its 
former  nninterrnpted  state.  My  own  heart  is  like  the  dried  np 
bed  of  a  torrent,  empty  and  desolate,  bat  for  that  spring  of  cheer- 
fulness derived  from  the  happiness  of  my  adopted  child.  I  haYe 
lived  to  witness  the  prostration  of  every  other  earthly  hope — let 
me  then  trust  that  yonr  present  anxieties  are  but  a  light  and 
temporary  cloud.' 

Beatrice  fervently  embraced  Lady  Edith,  who  was  startled  to 
feel  the  hot  tears  pouring  in  torrents  from  those  eyes,  the  smiling 
brightness  of  which  had  hitherto  been  her  delight  to  look  upon, 
and  the  small,  white,  transparent  hand  trembled  as  she  held  it  in 
her  own. 

'  Why  is  this  ? '  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  almost  com- 
manding interest,  but  immediately  retracting  the  expression  of  her 
anxiety  she  hurriedly  added,  *No  Beatrice!  I  am  wrong;  I 
promised  to  trust  you,  and  I  do.' 

Lady  Edith,  as  if  afraid  to  rely  on  her  own  fortitude,  hurried 
from  the  room,  and  Beatrice,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  burst 
into  an  agony  of  weeping.  It  was  no  ordinary  distress  that  could 
so  greatly  move  the  well-regulated  mind  of  Beatrice,  but  she  was 
indeed  plunged  into  the  deep  waters  of  a  conflict  in  which  it  was 
painfully  difficult  to  see  her  way,  though  firm  as  a  rock  in  all  that 
related  to  her  principles  and  affections. 

Lady  Edith  having  accidentally  returned  next  morning  earlier 
than  usual,  without  executing  the  whole  programme  mapped  out 
for  her  by  Lady  Eaglescaim,  set  out  to  enjoy  the  bright,  glittering 
sunshiue  of  a  winter  day,  by  strolling  alone  in  the  magnificent 
gardens,  where  no  labor  or  expense  had  been  spared  to  keep  up  a 
continual  succession  of  plants  to  decorate  the  chapel.  When  about 
to  enter  the  gate,  Lady  Edith's  eyes  were  suddenly  attracted  by  a 
sight  which  filled  her  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  Glancing  along 
a  dark,  silent,  shrubbery  walk,  not  usually  frequented,  she  observed 
the  gigantic  angular  figure  of  Mr.  Ambrose,  looming  in  tall  and 
gloomy  mystery  at  a  distance.  He  was  walking  slowly  along,  hang- 
ing his  head  down,  in  obviously  very  deep  conference,  and  by  his  side, 
there  could  not  be  one  moment's  doubt,  that  in  most  confidential 
cottverBation  was  Beatrice.  Mr.  Ambrose  seemed  speaking  with  a 
vebemenoe  perfectly  starOing,  ^ndi  \i\&  ^'&%\Afi\:^\K!(scL  W^me  more 
and  more  energetic,  while  Beatx\cft,m>i)tiV'&T\k3Hx^«t^SK^^^ 
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her  eyes  as  if  weeping,  slxrunk  evidently  with  timidity,  and  yet 
seemed  as  if  unable  to  escapie  listening.. 

Lady  Edith  hesitated  for  a  short  moment  what  to  do,  but  her 
characteristic  was  to  be  always  frank  and  aboye-board ;  therefore, 
though  resolved  never  to  force  the  confidence  of  Beatrice,  she 
nevertheless  determined  to  alter  her  course,  and  at  least  to  inter- 
rupt this  uncommon  interview. 

So  intent  were  both  Beatrice  and  Father  Ambrose  on  whatever 
they  were  saying,  that  neither  saw  Lady  Edith  till  she  had 
advanced  close  to  the  tete  d  tete,  and  smilingly  held  out  her  hand  to 
her  adopted  child,  who  fervently  clasped  it,  but  changed  color 
vividly,  even  painfully ;  and,  though  there  was  a  smile  of  affection 
in  her  bright  dark  eyes,  they  had  evidently  been  dimmed  by  recent 
tears.  The  first  impulse  of  Beatrice  was  to  receive  her  kind  bene- 
factress with  an  exclamation  of  joyous  astonishment;  the  next,  to 
turn  away  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  distress,  and  burying  her 
hands  and  face  in  the  clustering  ringlets  of  her  dark  brown  hair, 
to  burst  into  an  agony  of  weeping,  which  it  was  evidently  out 
of  her  power  to  control. 

Mr.  Ambrose  stood  calmly  looking  on.  His  remarkable  eyes 
seemed  vacantly  fixed  on  the  garden  wall.  He  might  have  been 
counting  the  bricks,  but  his  look  hardly  expressed  intelligence 
enough  for  that.  Nothing  ever  surprised  or  agitated  him,  and 
from  his  cold,  polite,  matter-of-course  reception  of  L£*iy  Edith, 
^  it  might  have  appeared  as  if  he  knew  an  hour  before  that  she  was 
coming,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  not  have 
appeared  at  the  very  moment,  and  at  the  very  spot  that  she  did. 

As  Lady  Edith  approached,  Mr.  Ambrose  had  uttered  a  deep 
sepulchral  *  Hem !  *  and  gazed  earnestly  at  Beatrice  till  he  caught 
her  eye,  while  in  his  own  there  was  an  expression  both  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition.  He  once  more  glanced  at  Beatrice  as  if  to 
remind  her  of  something  in  which  they  had  a  diutual  understand- 
ing, and  then,  assuming  a  careless  off-hand  look,  said  to  Lady 
Edith,  <  I  am  in  luck  this  morning  as  to  accidental  rencontres—* 

*  With  Lady  Edith  your  meeting  is  accidental,  Mr.  Ambrose,* 
said  Beatrice,  her  countenance  in  a  glow  of  indignant  crimson  at 
the  false  impression  he  evidently  meant  to  convey :  '  but  we  met 
by  appointment.' 

*  I  did  not  say  otherwise.  Miss  Farinelli !  *  replied  Mr.  Ambrose, 
with  a  look  of  appalling  dignity  at  Beatrice,  who  stood  tremblingly 
and  tearfully  silent.  '  But  our  little  tryste  was  about  nothing  of  any 
particvdai  importance — ^nothinp;.' 
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'  It  must  liave  been  something  rather  peculiar  that  conld  agitiie 
my  Beatrice,  as  I  see  her  now/  replied  Lady  Edith,  steadily  fixing 
her  eye  on  the  truthful  countenance  of  her  adopted  child,  which 
had  become  pale  with  emotion.  '  Whatever  may  be  concealed  from 
me  is,  I  am  certain,  without  her  consent,  but  all  I  see  makes  me 
resolve  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  her  to  our  own  quiet  home.' 

^You  need  have  no  fears!  She  is  a  very  stout  theologian,' 
replied  Father  Ambrose,  vtrith  a  rather  irritated  laugh ;  then  added 
in  an  under  tone  of  bitter  malignity,  *  As  soon  as  possible  may  not 
be  so  soon  as  you  expect !  You  are  naturally  surprised.  Lady  Edith, 
to  find  Miss  Farinelli  somewhat  agitated,  but  I  was  relating  a 
most  singular  story,  in  which  she  felt  deeply  interested.  Were 
you  not.  Miss  Farinelli  ? ' 

*  Inexpressibly  so,'  replied  Beatrice,  impetuously  clenching  her 
small  white  hands  together,  while  fresh  tears  sprung  into  her 
eyes,  and  poured  down  her  glowing  cheeks.  *  Oh !  tell  me  more. 
Tell  me  aU.' 

*  Not  under  a  thousand  and  one  nights ! '  replied  Mr.  Ambrose, 
slightly  shrugging  his  shoulders :  then  with  another  cautionary 
glance  to  Miss  Farinelli,  which  seemed  both  to  threaten  and  com- 
mand her,  he  hastily  disappeared  into  the  thickest  groves  of  the 
deer  forest.  Beatrice  lowered  her  eyes  in  painful  confusion  when 
thus  left  alone  with  Lady  Edith ;  her  breathing  was  fluttered  Uke 
that  of  a  captured  bird,  but  it  was  evident  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  speak.  Tears  fell  gently  over  her  face  Uke  the  dropping 
of  an  evening  shower,  while  she  walked  on,  evidently  overwhelmed 
with  perplexity,  beside  Lady  Edith,  who  looked  thoughtful, 
melancholy,  and  perplexed. 

^  Beatrice,'  said  she  at  last,  affectionately  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  beloved  protegiey  *  tell  me,  have  I  done  wrong  in  venturing 
to  bring  you  here  ?  How  has  that  artful  man  been  tampering  with 
your  feelings  ?  Does  he  pretend  to  know  the  history  of  your  origin  ? 
Explain  to  your  old  friend  why  that  young  face  is  now  blistered 
with  such  tears  as  through  life  I  never  saw  you  shed  before.  Speak 
to  me,  my  own  dear  Beatrice— what  can  a  stranger  have  said  to 
cause  such  agitation  as  I  see  now  ? ' 

There  was  a  pin-drop  silence  of  some  moments,  while  Beatrice, 

with  a  quick  impulsive  emotion^  throwing  herself  into  the  aima  of 

Lady  Edith,  wept  convulsively,  but  could  not  articulate.   It  seemed 

a  strong  burst  of  passionate  grief,  as  hopeless  as  it  was  bitter. 

Instead  of  becoming  more  oomi^oe^,  V2ei&  ^ox^x^^  ^e^%  ^j^toydon 

visibly  increased,  until  Lad.7  "EdiWi  ^x^  ^^  v^-^wa&MMlR^ 
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astonishment  at  the  pale  countenance  of  her  much  loved  protegee, 
convulsed  with  sorrow  that  she  seemed  unahle  to  control,  and 
yet  more  unahle  to  explain. 

*  My  dear  child !  my  own  Beatrice ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith  with 
mournful  earnestness,  ^  we  seem  in  a  painful  dream !  I  reproach 
myself  for  having  brought  you  here.  It  was  well  meant,  but  rash. 
There  is  a  blight  on  the  happiness  of  all  who  come  within  the 
reach  of  a  cruel  superstition.  No  one  should  be  exposed  to  such 
an  ordeal !  I  was  tempted  by  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  my  place 
in  the  confidence  of  one  dear  old  pupil.  Must  I  fear  to  lose  both  ?  * 

*  No !  no !  dearest  Aunt  Edith !  I  shall  die  first,*  replied  Beatrice, 
hiding  her  face  on  the  shoulder  of  her  benefactress,  and  riveting 
her  arms  around  her  neck  with  the  ardent  affection  of  a  child ;  ^  I 
am  bewildered,  and  scarcely  know  what  I  may  answer.  More  than 
life  I  owe  to  you,  and  nothing — oh,  nothing  ever  shall  part  us ! 
Let  your  dear  mind  be  at  rest  about  my  faith — that  under  your 
teaching  has  been  grounded  on  too  clear  a  foundation  ever  to  be 
shaken,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed—but — but — oh.  Aunt 
Edith,  my  best  of  friends — I  am  under  a  dreadful  necessity — ^under 
a  solemn  promise  to  give  you  no  hint  of  what  is  the  weight  now 
oppressing  my  heart.  It  is  nothing  wrong — nothing  even  doubt- 
fully right — nothing  relating  to  my  religion — at  least  not  directly, 
but ' 

Beatrice  stammered,  hesitated,  colored  deeply,  and  paused, 
while  Lady  Edith's  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  her  with  affectionate 
earnestness,  expressive  of  deep  anxiety,  and  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  she  said — 

<  My  dear  girl !  I  shall  believe  nothing  unpleasant  so  long  as  it 
can  be  avoided.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  own  peaceful  home. 
Let  us  forget  all  this,  and  be  happy  as  we  were  before  in  our  own 
simple  faith  and  single-hearted  occupations.  Yes,  Beatrice,  let 
us  return  home  to-morrow.' 

'  I  cannot — I  dare  not,'  replied  Beatrice,  with  a  deep  gasp  for  . 
breath,  and  in  a  low  whisper,  which  became,  from  extreme  agita- 
tion, almost  inaudible.  ^  Oh,  Aunt  Edith  !  it  is  not  in  my  power 
now  to  return  to  our  dear  home,  any  more  than  it  is  in  my  power 
to  return  to  the  careless  ease  of  my  happy  childhood.  I  cannot ! ' 

*  You  cannot,  Beatrice !  what  am  I  to  think  ?  What  can  this 
mean  ? '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  becoming  most  seriously  alarmed. 
*  Who  has  acquired  any  right  thus  to  influence  you — ^to  plant  a 
barrier  between  us — to  raise  any  secret  that  %\\oli  ^^^-oAiki^  ^^n^ 
confidence  ftom  the  only  remaining  tdooii^  "^^xa  «q:^^^^>^S^^ 
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There  must  be  sometliing  wrong !  If  they  are  beguiling  yon  -with 
any  romantic  history  of  your  origin,  be  very  sure  of  its  troth 
before  you  are  led  to  act.  "Whateyer  befals,  however,  I  shall  take 
you  home  to-morrow.* 

Beatrice  wept  so  conTulsively  that  her  answer  was  almost  in- 
audible, yet  liidy  Edith  with  ^fficulty  gathered  that  she  spoke  a 
negative,  and  exclaimed  in  accents  of  agitated  astonishment,  *  If  I 
go  home  to-morrow,  Beatrice,  surely  you  do  not  refuse  to  aooom- 
pany  me ! ' 

^I  cannot  go!'  sobbed  Beatrice,  clasping  Lady  Edith  more 
closely  in  her  arms.    *  Oh !  why  can  I  not  tell  you  all  ? ' 

Lady  Edith  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot  with  grief  and  con- 
sternation, becoming  as  white  as  a  wall,  while  her  eyes  became 
affectionately  but  most  mournfully  fixed  on  the  weeping  girL  Lady 
Edith's  lip  was  compressed,  and  her  whole  frame  quivered  with 
emotion,  but  words  seemed  denied  her,  and  she  could  but  gaze  on 
Beatrice  struggling  under  a  burst  of  anguish,  such  as  Lady  Edith, 
in  the  long  course  of  a  sorrowful  life,  had  never  witnessed  in  any 
one  before.  A  few  dismal  moments  elapsed  in  mournful  silence, 
and  then,  every  other  feeling  swallowed  up  in  affectionate  compas- 
sion, Lady  Edith  again  clasped  Beatrice  fondly  to  her  heart, 
saying — 

*  Whatever  it  be,  my  own  dear  child,  you  are  not,  I  am  sure, 
to  blame.  Oh!  why  did  I  bring  you  here?  Young,  unsophis- 
ticated, and,  I  fear,  greatly  too  credulous,  they  are  agitating  you 
with  some  delusive  fable,  and  if  miracles  be  necessary  to  confirm 
it,  these  will  not  be  wanting !  It  must  be  some  imposition,  dear 
Beatrice,  that  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day.  Why  such  secrecy 
enjoined  from  one  who  has  no  earthly  interest  but  yours — ^nothing 
to  live  for  but  you  ? ' 

Lady  Edith  at  this  moment  felt  Beatrice  lean  more  heavily  on 
her  shoulder ;  the  next  moment  she  lay  prostrate  and  insensible  at 
her  feet.  Never  had  Beatrice  fainted  before !  Now  her  aspect 
was  perfectly  death-like,  and  the  time  seemed  to  Lady  Edith  end- 
less, during  which  every  means  she  could  think  of  had  been  tried 
in  vain  to  bring  back  life  and  consciousness.  All  proved  totally 
unavailing,  for  no  corpse  could  have  looked  more  cold,  still,  and 
insensible. 

*  Beatrice !  my  own  Beatrice !  they  shall  not  part  us ! '  exclaimed 
Lady  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  such  piercing  anguish  that  it    might 

almost  hare  awakened  the  dead^-^nYaV^  ^^AQ(<^\xi%Q^^T^ik<^-^$Ala  yoimg 
face  she  kiased  her  cold  cheeky  ii\»£edL'\i«i.  \«os^>«sATsfi;&»^.\«t 
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hands.  Still  she  moved  not,  till  suddenly  life  and  consciousness 
became  at  once  restored,  and  she  sat  up  looking  wildly,  but  ear- 
nestly round,  exclaiming,  *A  mother  did  you  say  ?  Where,  where ! ' 
Checking  herself  suddenly,  the  next  moment  she  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

So  deeply  were  Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  occupied  with  each, 
other  that  they  continued  quite  unconscious  of  a  light  step  ap- 
proaching on  the  turf,  till  Lord  lona  stood  close  beside  them,  his 
intelligent  eye  fixed  on  the  agitated  group,  and  his  whole  counte- 
nance expressive  of  indignant  sympathy. 

*  I  guess  all ! '  he  exclaimed  with  friendly  interest,  and  shaking 
his  riding-whip  relentlessly  after  the  retreating  figure  of  Mr. 
Ambrose;  'my  mother  and  Father  Eustace  have  held  several 
cabinet  councils  lately,  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  think  some- 
body or  another  too  happy  for  this  world.  Father  Eustace  is,  like 
Mother  Carey's  chickens,  the  sure  precursor  to  a  storm.  What 
mischief  have  they  done  you  ?  Tell  me.  Miss  Farinelli.  My 
mother  should  conceal  nothing  from  so  dutiM  a  son ;  but  her  great 
delight  is  in  little  mysteries.  If  her  poodle  is  going  to  be  washed 
it  is  a  secret.  I  have  often  promised  solemnly  not  to  tell  a  million 
of  trifles  that  no  mortal  on  earth  would  care  to  hear !  Miss  Fari- 
nelli, it  makes  me  wretched  to  see  you  unhappy ;  say  something — 
say  anything — ^but  do  relieve  my  suspense.  Has  my  mother  a 
share  in  your  distress }  for,  if  she  has,  there  is  no  well  so  deep 
from  which  I  shall  not  bring  up  the  truth.' 

*I  am  very  peculiarly  circumstanced!'  stammered  Beatrice, 
while  her  countenance  assumed  a  glow  of  modest  embarrassment 
at  the  fervent  earnestness  of  tone  and  look  with  which  Lord  lona 
thus  offered  her  his  services.  *  The  only  duty  that  I  plainly  see 
before  me  is  to  say  nothing.  No  one  values  more  than  I  do  the 
kindness  of  such  dear  friends,  but  the  only  proof  of  gratitude 
must  be  withheld.    I  dare  not  say  why  my  mind  is  so  agitated.' 

'  There !  I  knew  it ! '  exclaimed  Lord  lona,  almost  pleased  to 
have  his  suspicions  confirmed.  *  There  has  been  some  Popish  plot 
hatching  for  the  last  week ;  but  the  invisible  Guy  Fawkes  shall 
be  detected !  You  think  it  possible  to  conceal  a  secret  from  me, 
but  no  hound  on  a  scent  can  track  one  out  better.  When  your 
happiness  is  concerned,  Miss  FarineUi,  I  shall  not  be  idle * 

<  It  is  not  the  trifle  you  think,'  interrupted  Beatrice,  touched  and 
gratified  by  the  honest,  open-hearted  desire  of  Lord  lona  to  serve 
her.    *  Many  interests  are  deeply  at  stake \    Xoxoft— -wafe ^ 

^Jjet  but  our  interestB  be   united,   ttad  \  ca^^  TksN>  ^*=3kT  *^^ 
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consequences ! '  exclaimed  Lord  lona,  taking  Beatrice's  liand,  which 
trembled  with  agitation,  but  for  the  first  time  she  did  not  withdraw 
it.  At  this  moment  Sir  Allan  advanced  with  a  hurried  step  along 
the  path ;  but  when  he  saw  the  look  of  earnest  interest  with  which 
Lord  lona  was  speaking  to  Beatrice,  he  hastily  turned  away, 
.  slouched  his  hat  over  his  temples,  and  disappeared  with  a  sudden 
gesture  of  mute  despair. 

'Father  Eustace  has  a  genius  for  intrigues  that  should  hare 
placed  him  above  Mettemich  or  Talleyrand,*  observed  Lord  Ions, 
totally  unconscious  of  Sir  Allan's  momentary  appearance;  *bnt 
here  he  has  a  very  insufficient  scope  for  his  talent.  He  must  feel 
like  a  forest-tree  in  a  flower-pot.  The  influence  he  exercises  over 
his  victims  in  this  house,  especially  over  my  father,  is  marvelloQS. 
When  any  one  does  wrong  at  a  priest's  instigation,  I  always  think 
of  that  ra5:cally  little  puppet  Punch,  whose  crimes  are  all  instigated 
by  the  invisible  director  behind  a  curtain  below ;  and  the  game  of 
life  in  oar  own  castle  is  carried  on  as  in  a  Marionette  theatre,  the 
strings  and  pullies  guided  by  Father  Eustace !  I  wish  he  guided 
them  better.* 

Lord  lona  gave  a  most  vindictive  cough  as  he  concluded"  this 
philippic  against  the  obnoxious  confessor,  and  his  animation 
seemed  to  take  efl'ect  in  one  respect,  that  it  revived  Beatrice  by 
diverting  her  thoughts  from  the  subjects  which  too  deeply 
engrossed  them.  With  the  buoyancy  of  girlhood  sho  smilingly 
listened  to  Lord  lona's  tirade,  yet  there  was  a  burning  hectic  on 
her  cheek,  and  a  dazzling  lustre  in  her  eye  which  startled  Lady 
Edith,  and  before  night  Beatrice  was  dangerously  ill  of  a  nerroiis 
fever,  brought  on  evidently,  the  doctor  said,  by  some  secret  anxiety 
and  distress  of  mind. 

It  was  evident.  Dr.  M'Indre  said,  that  Miss  FarinelH  had  met 
with  some  sudden  shock  occasioning  her  great  mental  excitement, 
and  therefore  the  most  intense  quietness  of  mind  and  body  were 
absolutely  essential  to  give  any  hope  of  her  recovery.  This  Lady 
Edith  did  her  utmost  to  secure,  by  herself  sitting  calmly  and  alone 
beside  the  bed  of  her  own  Beatrice ;  yet  if  for  a  single  hour  she 
left  her  charge,  it  always  seemed  as  if  some  new  agitation  had 
seized  the  beloved  invalid,  whose  burning  fever  daily  increased, 
while  she  talked  so  incessantly,  rapidly,  and  deliriously,  that  it 
became  impossible  to  distinguish  a  word.  In  calmer  moments, 
there  was  in  the  aspect  of  Beatrice  a  look  of  anxious  dejection, 
which  she  appeared  unable  for  a  moment  to  throw  off.  Her  eye 
followed  Lady  Edith  with  an  expression  of  more  ardent  afieotnm 
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than  ever,  but  mingled  -with,  a  look  of  almost  compassionate 
sympathy,  for  which  it  was  impossible  to  account. 

Sir  Allan  came  several  times  a  day  to  inquire  at  the  door  for 
Beatrice,  and,  mingled  with  his  almost  despairing  anxiety  for  the 
sufferer,  was  a  look  of  affectionate  commiseration  for  Lady  Edith 
herself,  which  startled  and  perplexed  her.  Lord  Tona  alone,  of  all 
those  around,  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly  comprehen- 
sible, for  he  almost  besieged  the  door,  for  ever  on  the  alert  to 
ascertain  the  latest  intelligence,  and  for  ever  keeping  his  hopes 
up  to  certainties  that  she  must  speedily  recover,  saying,  ^  If  she 
has  fair  play,  and  they  do  not  drive  her  delirious  with  their  clan- 
destine intrigues,  ]Miss  Farinelli  will  do  well.  There  is  a  spring 
of  life  in  the  young  that  can  do  battle  with  almost  any  amount  of 
illness,  and  who  ever  had  more  perfect  health. till  now  than  Miss 
Farinelli  ?  "What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  she  has  been  frightened 
or  worried  into  this  fever.  Depend  upon  it,  Lady  Edith,  this 
illness  is  Father  Eust«ce-ism  in  some  way  or  other,  and  never  rest 
till  you  wring  out  the  truth.  Probably  some  vision  or  apparition 
1ms  been  got  up,  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern  and  phosphorus  to 
convert  her.  They  tried  it  all  upon  me  abroad,  but  I  am  ghost-proof 
and  detected  all  their  pious  frauds.  Not  a  string  or  a  pulley  escaped 
my  notice.  The  gorgeous  dressed,  Latin  canticles,  and  theatrical 
processions  were  all  thrown  away  upon  my  simple  taste  and  feelings.' 

*You  had  good  English  eyes  of  the  old  school,  wearing  the 
spectacles  of  sound  sense  and  Protestant  judgment,'  replied  Lady 
Edith,  smiling  kindly  at  Lord  lona's  rattle-pated  humor.  *A 
fashionable  clergyman  used  to  boast  once,  that  he  had  a  satin  and 
velvet  congregation,  but  abroad  people  have  a  satin  and  velvet 
religion,  all  made  up  of  painting  and  music,  dress  and  attitudes.' 

*  On  some  minds  dress  has  an  incredible  effect,*  observed  Lord 
lona.  *What  would  Lord  Burleigh's  nod  be  without  his  wig, 
and  what  would  Father  Eustace  be  without  his  tonsure.?  It 
requires  a  great  mind,  like  my  own,  to  rise  above  the  influence  of 
embroidered  robes,  gorgeous  images,  and  finely  decorated  proces- 
sions. When  the  present  Pope  iied  as  a  footman  to  Gaeta,  the 
mob  at  Home  threw  nearlv  an  hundred  cardinals'  hats  into  the 
Tiber.  These  floated  down  the  stream  two  and  two,  slowly,  in 
such  solemn  procession  that  one  could  not  but  fancy  the  venerable 
cardinals  were  underneath ;  but  these  majestic  hats  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  go  in  procession  that,  even  out  of  their  own  element, 
they  fall  into  line  quite  instinctively.  I  often  wish  that  by  putting 
on  another  man's  hat,  I  could  put  on  his  thoughts  and  ideas  for 
the  moment  and  know  all  that  Ib  in  his  head ! ' 
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*  I  wish  you  could  in  that  case  put  on  Father  Eustace's,'  replied 
Lady  Edith,  thoughtfully.  *  Who  can  ever  read  the  mysteriong 
mind  of  that  man  ?  It  would  puzzle  Lavater  himself  to  find  any 
expression  in  his  countenance,  and,  like  the  Upas-tree,  does  he  not 
cast  a  hlight  upon  all  he  looks  on  ?  Poor  Bessie  M'Bonald,  once 
hright,  fresh,  and  cheerful  as  any  wild  flower  on  a  hedge,  but  now 
evidently  sinking  into  an  early  grave — Robert  Carre  utterly  crushed 
in  every  honest-hearted  hope  he  cherished  of  earthly  happiness — 
Allan  M' Alpine,  too,  and  my  own  beloved  Beatrice !  It  is  a 
fearful  wreck ! ' 

Lady  Edith's  voice  grew  low  and  impressive,  she  slowly  simk 
upon  a  chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  seemed  for 
some  moments  utterly  overwhelmed,  while  Lord  lona  paced  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room  like  a  caged  lion,  his  eyes  flashing  with 
excitement,  and  his  whole  countenance  indicating  irrepressible 
agitation.  He  paused  at  length,  and  his  countenance  had  assumed 
a  look  of  calm  solemn  determination,  when  he  said,  in  accents  of 
recovered  composure,  '  This  shall  not  last !  Be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  my  father  must  explain  himself.  Either  Father 
Eustace  or  I  leave  this  house  to-morrow.  We  have  been  too  long 
under  the  same  roof  already.  I  have  had  the  presumption  to  £EUicy 
that  everything  and  everybody  shall  be  set  right  by  me,  but 
hitherto  I  have  been  merely  a  well-intentioned  fool,'  said  Lord 
lona,  in  a  tone  of  self-depreciation ;  '  but  for  the  sake  of  Beatrice 
FarineUi  what  could  I  not  be  ?  when  did  my  heart  ever  cease  to 
hope  >  and  without  her  my  life  hereafter  would  be  one  long  and 
melancholy  blank — one  ceaseless  thought  of  the  only  being  I  ever 
could  truly  love.  Lady  Edith,  from  this  hour  you  shall  see  me  a 
new  man  entirely.' 

'  I  am  not  sure  if  you  shall  have  my  consent  to  so  entire  a 
change ! '  said  Lady  Edith,  kindly  holding  out  her  hand  to  Lord 
lona,  as  he  was  about  to  withdraw.  *  My  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Cornelius  O'Brien,  had  so  much  good  and  agreeable  in  him  that  I 
positively  forbid  the  metamorphosis.  No !  Lord  lona,  I  have  a 
great  love  of  what  is  genuine,  and  I  am  an  implicit  believer  in  you. 
Assist  me,  then,  to  rescue  those  I  love  from  their  present  thraldom, 
and  no  language  could  ever  express  the  gratitude  I  shall  feel.' 

*  I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  merit  it,  by  serving  Miss  FarinelU,' 
replied  Lord  lona  with  deep  emotion.  '  Tes !  it  may  cost  me 
much,  if  half  what  I  have  lately  conjectured  be  true.  Yesterday, 
Lady  Edith,  I  gained  access  to  that  delirious  girl,  M'Bonald,  who 
made  me  open  the  eyes  of  astonishment  with  all  she  said.  I  after- 
mmh  conversed  with  that  lieaxt-bTokien  m«XL,  BxA^cxt  Corre.    Poor 
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fellow^— in  his  awkwardness  and  agitation  during  our  interview,  I 
am  sure  he  must  have  bitten  his  gloves  to  tatters,  and  eaten  up  an 
entire  Bandana  pocket-handkerchief !  If  all  he  communicated  be 
true,  then  ruin  and  disgrace  awaits  this  house ;  but,  nevertheless,  I 
would  tread  on  red-hot  ploughshares  that  justice  may  be  done. 

*  "  I  have  toy*d  too  long, 
In  painted  pinnace,  down  the  stream  of  life, 
Witch'd  with  the  landscape,  while  the  weary  rowers 
Faint  at  the  groaning  oar.    I'll  be  thy  pupil."  * 

Lord  lona  said  these  words  with  agitated  rapidity,  and  before 
Lady  Edith  could  at  all  comprehend  their  import  he  had  vanished 
from  the  room.  Some  moments  afterwards  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Eaglescaim*s  study,  where  the  father  and  son  continued 
for  several  hours  shut  up  together.  Evening  closed  in  and  the 
conference  still  continued,  but  the  louder  tones  in  which  it  com- 
menced had  fallen  into  the  lowest  whisper,  and  when  Lord  lona  left 
his  father's  room  his  face  was  lividly  pale. 

*  It  is  as  I  feared.  That  is  indeed  a  stunning  blow !  *  he  mut- 
tered to  himself;  *  I  must  probe  the  story  to  the  bottom,  and  then, 
coute  qui  coute,  the  truth  shall  be  proclaimed  on  the  very  housetops  ! 
I  will  have  no  concealments,  though  the  dream  of  my  life  may 
never  now  be  realised.  My  father  still  holds  back  something,  but 
it  shall  be  dragged  out  to  the  light  of  day.  His  terror  of  Father 
Eustace  is  frightful,  but  the  confessor  must  now  become  an  econo- 
mist of  lies,  and  not  make  him  tell  more  for  the  benefit  of  Borne 
than  are  absolutely  necessary,  or  there  are  symptoms  of  rebellion. 
Fear  in  this  case  shall  not  be,  if  my  father  listens  to  me,  the  fear  of 
man,  but  of  God,  and  duty  shall  be  done  though  it  were  to  make 
myself  a  nameless  beggar. 

* "  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do ; 
This  teach  me  more  than  bell  to  shnn, 

That  more  than  heaven  pursue.' " 


CHAPTEE    XXIX. 

*  If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  oh  I  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way.*  Pope. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  sound  that  can  be  heard  in  a  house  by 
the  ear  of  man  is  that  of  a  bell  ringing  suddenly  in  the  dead  of 
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night;  and  snch  was  the  reveille  which  disturbed  e^ery  inhabitant 
of  Eaglescaim  that  night  about  one  o'clock.  Peal  after  peal  rang 
through  the  old  castle ;  and  when  all  its  inmates  had  hurriedly 
answered  the  summons,  it  was  discovered  that  Lord  Eaglescaim  had 
been  taken  dangerously  ill.  It  was  a  sudden  and  total  collapse  of 
strength  with  which  he  had  been  seized ;  and  he  lay  on  his  bed 
perfectly  conscious,  but  pale,  cold,  and  feeble,  as  if  life  itself  were 
ebbing  away  for  want  of  fuel  to  support  its  vital  power. 

It  is  said  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  but  this  is  not 
the  cose  with  any  house  in  which  a  confessor  lives,  as  there  he  must 
reign  supreme.  When  Father  Eustace  anxiously  approached  his 
bed,  the  feeble  sufferer  turned  away  with  a  visible  shudder ;  but  a 
faint  smile  lighted  up  his  wan,  almost  livid  face  when  Lord  lona 
approached,  to  whom  he  feebly  held  out  his  trembling  hand.  No 
son  could  have  received  such  a  token  of  kindness  with  more  ardent 
affection,  but  a  tear  fell  upon  the  hand  when  Lord  lona  grasped  it 
in  his  own.  To  see  a  strong  man  reduced  to  the  weakness  of  a 
child,  and  a  stern,  proud  nature  melted  into  softness,  is  a  sight  that 
few  can  witness  without  emotion,  and  of  those  few  Lord  lona  was 
not  one.  He  clasped  his  hand  over  his  face,  which  was  convulsed 
with  agitation,  and  seated  himself  by  the  bed,  resolved  not  to  stir 
from  his  father's  side  while  life  and  consciousness  remained. 

To  Lady  Edith  Tremorne  her  own  position  became  daily  more 
perplexing,  yet  with  all  her  ingenuity  she  could  not  see  her  way 
out  of  it.  From  hour  to  hour  every  imaginable  attention  was 
lavished  on  Beatrice  by  Lady  Eaglescaim,  who  stole  on  tiptoe 
frequently  into  the  room,  and  adopted  in  speaking  to  her  a  tone 
of  the  most  caressing  affection.  <  My  dearest,  dear,  dear  girl ! ' 
was  the  very  least  of  her  endearing  expressions  to  Beatrice  every 
morning  when  she  entered;  but  to  Lady  Edith,  after  a  slight, 
formal  curtsey  of  recognition,  as  cold  and  stiff  as  the  North  Pole 
itself,  the  noble  hostess  seemed  to  become  perfectly  unconscious  of 
her  existence. 

Lady  Edith  could  not  but  observe  with  affectionate  emotion  how 
anxiously — most  anxiously — Beatrice  watched  the  thermometer 
of  Lady  Eaglescaim's  civility  to  herself,  and  that  a  universal  blush 
overspread  the  face,  arms,  and  neck  of  her  young  favorite,  when 
the  least  slight  was  inflicted  on  her.  It  seemed,  nevertheless,  that 
Beatrice  either  had  not  the  strength  or  the  courage  to  make  an 
audible  observation  on  the  subject;  but  she  merely  became,  if 
possible,  the  more  eager  to  evince,  when  they  were  alone,  her  own 
grateful  and  most  unbounded  affection. 
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When  Lady  Edith,  the  morning  after  Beatrice's  illness,  took 
out,  as  a  matter  of  course,  her  Bible,  that  they  might  as  usual  read 
a  chapter  together,  the  young  invalid  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  well- 
known,  long-loved  volume,  and  her  aged  friend  was  surprised  to 
observe  that  large  tears  fell  slowly  from  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  as 
she  thoughtfully  gazed  at  the  accustomed  pages,  so  long  associated 
in  her  young  heart  with  all  her  happiest  hours,  with  aU  her 
deepest  feelings,  with  every  hope  for  time  as  well  as  for  eternity. 

As  Lady  Edith  sat  with  the  large  old  Bible  open  before  her, 
Beatrice  pensively  contemplated  that  noble  forehead,  the  firm  yet 
mild  expression  of  her  beautiful  mouth,  and  the  perfectly  simple 
elegance  of  her  benevolent  asj^ct,  till  the  entire  picture  seemed  as 
if  Vandyke  should  have  painted  such  a  portrait,  and  as  if  even  his 
sublime  pencil  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  that  mild,  earnest  coun- 
tenance, while  reading  the  sentences  she  loved  so  well.  No  nun 
prostrate  on  the  floor  could  have  felt  more  truly  done  with  the 
world,  in  so  far  as  she  was  personally  concerned ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  keenest  votary  of  this  world's  enjoyment  never  felt  so 
true  a  pleasure  as  she  did,  when  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
extending  to  others  the  same  divinely- written  source  of  consolation 
and  of  hope  that  proved  always  sufficient  for  herself. 

*  Dear  Beatrice,'  observed  Lady  Edith,  *  how  pitiable  was  the 
case  of  those  unhappy  monks  in  former  days,  who  immured  both 
themselves  and  this  holy  book  from  all  mankind !  They  sternly 
prohibited  sinners  such  as  ourselves  from  seeking  in  these  enlight- 
ened pages  for  such  words  of  mercy  as  we  are  reading  now.  The 
young,  such  as  you,  they  prevented  from  opening  this  precious 
volume,  to  gather  precepts  for  their  future  life;  the  aged,  like 
myself,  must  not  draw  from  it  a  lesson  how  to  die.  No  morning 
chapter  inspired  them  to  enter  the  busy  day  with  trust  in  God ;  no 
evening  lesson  expressed  their  thankftilness  for  past  blessings,  or 
inculcated  forgiveness  to  foes,  or  charity  to  those  from  whom  they 
differed.  This  is  the  volume,  Beatrice,  which  I  first  taught  you  in 
early  infancy,  and  which,  hereafter,  you  must  read  to  me  when  I 
hover  tremblingly  on  the  brink  of  an  eternal  world.' 

Beatrice  seized  Lady  Edith's  hand,  and  passionately  kissed  it, 
saying,  *  Your  teaching  has  been  my  sufficient  safeguard  in  very 
recent  trials.  Such  prayers  as  yours  are  registered  for  ever  on 
my  behalf;  but  when  I  hear,  as  of  late,  that  the  intellects  of  many 
young  ladies  have  been  excited  to  actual  insanity  by  the  awful 
views  of  eternity  forced  clandestinely  upon  their  thoughts  by  these 
Popish  priests;  when  I  know  that  several  are  now  necessarily 
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placed  in  asylums;  when  I  hear  of  even  poor  Bessie  M'Bonald, 
more  fit  for  a  strait  waistcoat  than  for  actual  eyeryday  life,  I  do 
feel,  Aunt  Edith,  that  there  are  trials  of  my  faith  awaitbig  me  that 
call  for  a  double  fortification  of  prayer  and  of  Scripture  reading.' 

'Let  us  leave  this  house,  Beatrice.  No  spell  can  be  strong 
enough  to  hold  us  back  from  our  safe,  quiet,  peaceful  home.  Oh, 
that  we  had  neyer  left  it !  * 

Beatrice  hid  her  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  a  low,  deep  sob 
was  her  only  answer.  Hours  passed  on,  and  she  lay  still  as  a 
corpse,  while  Lady  Edith,  finding  that  the  punctual  pony-carriage, 
so  faithfully  dedicated  to  her  use,  had  waited  some  time,  resolved 
to  leave  Beatrice  to  the  perfect  quiet  she  so  much  needed,  and 
herself— wind,  weather,  and  Lady  Eaglescaim  permitting — ^to  call 
on  old  Farmer  Carre,  who  had  fervently  begged  to  see  her  once 
more  before  he  died. 

Whenever  Lady  Eaglescaim  made  a  favorite  arrangement,  tiiere 
was  no  escape ;  and  she  had  resolved  that  Lady  Edith  should  be 
driven  to  visit  a  wet,  slippery  glen,  six  miles  off;  therefore,  as 
usual,  it  must  be  so.  Mrs.  Clinton  waited  at  the  door  to  accom-' 
pany  Lady  Edith,  all  smiles  and  complaisance,  while  Mr.  Clinton, 
wearing  a  white  neckcloth,  so  tight  that  he  seemed  practising  how 
to  bear  being  gradually  suffocated,  stood  ready  to  assist  them  in, 
smiling  vaguely,  without  uttering  a  word ;  and  having  touched  his 
hat  very  dubiously,  as  if  not  quite  sure  if  his  head  were  on  his 
shoulders  or  not,  when  they  drove  off  stood  absently  mooning  for 
some  time,  in  apparently  serious  contemplation  of  his  gloves. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  ladies  driven  more  than  a  mile  before 
Lady  Edith  suddenly  recollected  that  she  had  not  administered  to 
Beatrice  a  composing  draught  which  had  been  most  anxiously  and 
most  emphatically  prescribed  for  her  by  Dr.  M'Indre ;  and  having 
with  great  difficulty  persuaded  Mrs.  Clinton  to  let  the  pony-  . 
carriage  be  turned  homewards,  she  hurriedly  reentered  the  castle, 
promising,  if  Mrs.  Clinton  would  wait  two  seconds,  to  return. 
How  long  Mrs.  Clinton  sat  in  the  carriage  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
though  it  seemed  like  hours ;  but  Lady  Edith  never  reappeared. 
Every  thing  has  its  limit,  and  nothing  narrower  limits  than  the 
patience  of  a  lady  waiting  in  a  cold  open  cariiage ;  therefore  Mrs. 
Clinton  at  last  gave  up  the  point,  and  drove  off  alone,  wondering 
much  what  could  have  detained  her  intended  companion. 

Lady  Edith  meanwhile  almost  ran  upstairs  to  Beatrice's  room, 
but  was  greatly  surprised,  the  door  being  ajar,  to  hear,  as  she 
approached,  several  voices,  engaged  apparently  in  low  and  earnest 
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conversation.  As  Dr.  M'lndre  had  specially  ordered  the  most 
unbroken  quiet  for  his  patient,  the  presence  of  any  one  individual 
would  have  caused  her  most  unbounded  amazement;  but  this 
intrusion  of  more  than  one  seemed  to  Lady  Edith  most  unaccounta- 
ble. She  remembered  now  that  during  the  previous  day  she  had 
found  Beatrice,  on  her  return  from  a  temporary  absence,  looking 
far  from  refreshed  by  the  period  when  she  was  supposed  to  have 
been  lying  perfectly  quiet.  On  that  occasion,  a  deep  and  perma- 
nent flush  on  the  cheek  of  Beatrice  had  indicated,  by  its  hectic 
brilliancy,  an  alarming  accession  of  fever,  the  suddenness  of  which 
had  appeared  to  Lady  Edith  quite  unaccountable,  while  there  was 
a  blazing  brightness  in  her  eyes,  very  different  from  their  usual 
expression  of  deep  and  tender  sensibility. 

The  voice  of  Lady  Eaglescaim,  speaking  in  low  tones  of  coax- 
ing persuasion,  became  distinctly  audible  now  to  Lady  Edith,  who 
felt  panic-struck  with  astonishment  at  this  unjustifiable  conduct,  as 
it  at  once  flashed  upon  her  conviction  that  these  daily  aiiings  of 
her  own  were  all  arranged  with  an  intention  to  take  advantage  of 
Beatrice  being  alone  to  gain  access  to  her  room.  How  such  a 
deception  could  have  gained  the  connivance  of  Beatrice,  Lady 
Edith  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  so  contrary  was  any  concealment 
to  the  honest  frank-hearted  child  of  her  adoption,  whose  nature 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  that  superstition  which  begins 
by  secrecy  and  ends  in  deception. 

Lady  Edith,  always  open  and  above-board,  as  well  as  very 
decided  herself,  resolved  at  once  to  test  the  whole  mystery  by 
appearing  in  person.  Hitherto  the  tone  of  Lady  Eaglescaim' s 
voice  and  of  her  companion,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  continued 
quite  inaudible ;  but  suddenly  Lady  Edith's  whole  heart  was  moved 
by  the  most  intense  emotion,  when  she  heard  the  clear,  young, 
silvery  voice  of  Beatrice,  in  reply  to  some  observation  of  Lady 
Eaglescaim' 8,  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  mournful  earnestness — 

*  I  should  not  deserve  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  another  hour. 
Lady  Eaglescaim,.  if  for  one  brief  moment  I  could  conceive  it 
possible  to  give  up  Aunt  Edith,  to  break  her  heart  and  to  forsake 
her  faith !  To  that  kind  benefactress  I  owe  much  more  than  life  ; 
and  may  If  ie  itself  depart  from  me  before  I  forget  it.  Her  religion 
is  mine.  For  its  principles  and  for  her,  I  am  ready  to  relinquish 
everything  in  existence,  or  even  existence  itself.' 

*  We  must  give  you  time,*  replied  Lady  Eaglescaim,  in  a  caress- 
ing tone ;  *  Home  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  no  more  can  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  be  embraced  in  an  hour ;  but  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  your  hearing  what  we  have  to  urg^.    As  my  exem^W^ 
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friend,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  long  since  informed  yoa,  mine  is  no  ordinsry 
offer.  My  son's  affections  are  devotedly  yours,  but  not  our  consent 
while  you  remain  a  heretic.  Yet  I  can  give  you  a  name  of  your 
own  that  would  make  your  alliance  an  honor  to  him  ;  I  can  at  a 
single  sentence,  and  I  will,  if  you  say  that  word,  produce  a  trans- 
formation, &om  your  present  miserable  state  of  dependence  as  an 
anonymous  foundling,  to  one  of  the  highest  condition  in  this 
country.  Now  or  never  is  ydur  time,  then,  to  choose  rank,  fortune, 
distinction,  and  every  earthly  luxui^y.  Or  to  cast  them  away,  never 
to  be  recalled.    Consider » »     ■ 

*  Lady  Eaglescaim,'  replied  Beatrice,  in  a  toii6  faint  and  low 
from  extreme  emotion,  'yOUr  offer  requires  no  consideration;  it 
never  did.  The  difference  of  religion  is  one  for  which  many  have 
died — ^for  which  I  eah.  ready  to  forfeit  all.  It  is  with  feoirrow  that  I 
do  so,  but  with  no  hesitation.  Under  Aunt  Edith  I  have  never 
known  what  you  speak  of-^"  a  miserable  dependence."  Oh  no! 
never  one  momentary  annoyance  that  she  could  save  me.  Never! 
How  much  rather  I  w^d  suffe/any  trial  than  efv6r  hurt  lier  kind 
and  generous  feelings ! '  '^ 

Lady  Eaglescaim's  attentioif  was  sCt  this  m'oment  attracted  by 
a  slight  sound,  and  looking  htmiedly  up,  she  tow  before  her  the 
calm  and  mournful  countenance  of  Lady  Edith,  with  tears  of  very 
solemn  emotion  filling  het"  expressive  eyed;  while  she'  silently 
contemplated  the  scene  before  her.  Beatrice,  "^to  h&d  not 
yet  perceived  thr  entrance  of  her  a;^ed  friend,  was'  lying 
back  on  the  pillow,  a  "burning  hectib  glowing  on  lier  'cheek, 
and  her  large  lustrous  eye's  looking  upwards  with  ur  glance  of 
intense  devotion-^ which  appeared  in  that  lovely  young  counte- 
nance almost  sublime — so  pure,  so  angllic,  that  she  seemed  ^iiaroely 
a  being  of  earthly  mould.  Lady  Eaglescaim  had  taken  her  hand, 
which  she  stiU  held,  with  Iei  lOok  int^ded  to  be  affectionate,  and 
beside  her  sat  ail^  individual  with* 'his  'tirms  folded,  his  head 
down,  and  his  whole  face  concealed;  bUtwhen  'the  entrance  of 
Lady  Edith  caused  him  to  look  up,  dhe  with  increased  astonishment 
recognised  Father  Ambtose.  A  long  sileuee  enkied'  x>n  alFsides  ; 
but  Lady  Edith,  having  advanced  to  the  bedside,  and  kissed 
Beatrice,  who  gave  her'a  'faint  smile  of  gratified  affiBCtion,  then 
turned  to  Father  Ambro^,  aiAl  'Said,  in  a  tone  of  cadm  determina- 
tion, *  I  need  only  point  to  that  feveted  cotintenance  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  requesting  the  absence  of  all  Btraifgers.  '  Lady  Eagles- 
caim, you  are  now  doing  what  youlr  own  dreadful  religion 
inculcates  as  a  duty.  That  creed  enjoins  you,  at  every  saciifioe  of 
honor,  hospitality,  or  Idndnees^  to  m^<&  \)itQ«K\i\ni!^.   1  foT^iive  this 
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attempt  th6  more  readily,  as  a  kind  Providence  has  rendered  it 
unsuccessful.  This  is  no  time,  however,  for  discussion,  as  my 
Beatrice  requires  rest  and  composure.  It  is  at  the  risk  of  her  life 
that  she  has  heen  thus  agitated;  let  me,  therefore,  close  the 
curtains  now,  and  reniain  with  her  alone/ 

A  strange,  almost  triumphant  smile  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Amhrose,  as,,  with  a  courteous  Bow  to  Lady  Edith,  he  stealthily, 
silently,  hut  rapidly  disappeared  out  of  the  room ;  and  Lady 
Eaglescaim  seemed  quite  ahsorhed  in  the  occupation  of  removing 
a  speck  of  dust  from  her  dress  as  she  slowly  followed,  muttering  to 
herself,  *  If  my  son  should  die  of  the  disappointment,  he  never 
shall  marry  that  girl  while  she  adheres  to  Lady  Edith.  Never! 
Yet  what  may  he  the  fatal  consequences  to  us  all  if  he  does  not !  * 

Lady  Edith's  attachment  to  Beatrice  was  the  exalted  affection  of 
a  powerful  mind  without  one  thought  for  herself;  hut  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  of  her  long  attendance  in  the  sick  room,  she  had 
ample  time  to  meditate  on  her  own  difficult  position,  living  within 
the  very  house  of  those  whom  she  had  detected  in  a  design  to  steal 
from  her  the  affections  of  on^  dearer  to  her  than  life,  and  who 
were  united  in  a  yet  worse  conspiracy  to  estrange  her  adopted  child 
from  the  sacred  truths  in  which  she  had  heen  so  carefully  instructed. 
Had  Beatrice  been  less  firm  in  her  faith  and  affections,  so  that 
Lady  Edith  had  found  herself  cheated  of  the  dear  girl's  attach- 
ment, she  must  have  sunk  beneath  the  blow ;  for  she  could  not 
have  lived  to  witness^  Beatrice  becoming,  like  Allan,  a  convert  to 
that  superstition  which  destroys  the  happiness  of  its  victims,  pros- 
trates their  intellects,  cramps  their  liberty,  and  perverts  their  whole 
sense  of  duty ;  but  now  Lady  Edith  reaped  the  benefit  of  having 
strengthened  the  understanding  of  her  young  pupil,  so  that  the 
little  trumpery  affectations  and  superstitions  of  a  false  faith  offered 
no  enticements  to  her,  and  Beatrice  had  a  mind  to  which  beads, 
dolls,  and  perfumes  presented  no  attractions. 


•.    CHAPTER    XXX. 

*  Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not, 
Of  those  beloved  and  vanish'd  hours, 

When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  tkee ; 
Hours  that  may  never  be  forgot, 
Till  time  unnerves  our  tital  powers, 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be.'       Bvron. 

There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  every  mortal  when  all  things 
in  life  seem  to  run  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  hopes,  when 
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nothing  on  earth  goes  upon  castors,  and  when  eyen  those  most 
known  and  heloved  in  the  world  appear  all  combined  to  disappoint 
every  sanguine  expectation  of  happiness.  During  sereral  days 
following  the  first  attack  of  indisposition,  the  young  and  unbrokflD 
constitution  of  Beatrice  was  evidently  conquering  her  bodily  illnesB; 
but  Lady  Edith  became  astonished  to  perceive  that  her  beloved 
charge,  instead  of  becoming  more  composed  by  tiie  gradual  effect 
of  time,  grew  much  more  agitated  and  excitable.  The  slighted 
noise  startled  her  and  brought  a  flood  of  scarlet  to  her  cheek.  T» 
Lady  Edith,  meanwhile,  her  manner  became  not  only  more  tenderly 
aftoctionate  than  ever,  but  there 'appeared  in  it  a  degree  of  nerroui 
and  demonstrative  excitement,  very  different  from  their  UBaal  quiet 
matter-of-fact  intercourse.  Beatrice  often  leaned  her  head  now  on 
the  shoulder  of  Lady  Edith,  or  clasped  Lady  Edith's  hand  in  her 
own,  while  tears,  wrung  from  her  evidently  by  the  deepest  angnish, 
sprung  into  her  eyes,  and  there  seemed  in  her  manner  a  Bort  of 
remorseful  gratitude,  a  sort  of  S3rmpathising  concern  for  Lady  Editk 
herself,  as  if  some  undeveloped  misfortune  were  impending  ow 
her  benefactress,  which  could  be  neither  averted  nor  explained. 

On  mentioning  this  Circumstance  to  Lord  lona,  he  expressed  tho 
most  anxious  soUcitude  that  Lady  Edith  would  probe  it  to  the  veiy 
bottom,  as  he  evidently  saw  there  was  some  scheme  in  agitation, 
which  his  father  was  under  promise  to  conceal,  and  which  eluded 
all  his  efforts  to  discover ;  and  Lady  Edith,  in  consequence,  observ- 
ing Beatrice  one  day  unusually  revived  in-  bodily  strength,  but 
greatly  depressed  in  mind,  unable  longer  to  postpone  her  anxiety, 
said  with  an  expression  of  affectionate  reproach,  *•  My  dear  Beatrice ! 
something  weighs  down  your  spirits  to  the  very  earth,  yet  I^-onee 
your  only  Mend — ^must  watch  in  silent  suspense,  without  being 
told  what  your  sorrow  is !  My  dear  child,  why  are  not  our  hearts 
one,  as  in  happier  days  ?  Formerly,  my  aged  experience  could  anist 
you,  while  your  joyous  affection  enlivened  me.  This  would  have 
been  a  wide  and  empty  world  to  me  without  you !  Who  but  your- 
self could  have  cheered  my  broken  heart  and  prompted  my  anxious 
prayers  ?  Now,  dear  Beatrice,  your  health  and  spirits  are  extinct, 
and  why  P  I  like  direct  answers,  therefore  give  me  one  now.  Can 
any  secret  be  a  right  one  which  must  not  be  confided  to  your  oldest 
and  best  friend  ?  I  deserve  your  entire  confidence,  and  none  can  bo 
your  true  friends  who  would  deprive  me  of  it/ 

Beatrice  hurriedly  snatched  Lady  Edith's  extended  hand  in  her 
own,  clasped  it  to  her  lips,  and  drenched  it  with  tears,  which  rolled 
unheeded  down  her  cheek ;  but  in  this  burst  of  passionato  emotioiii 
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she  did  not,  or  could  not  articulate  a  word,  and  Lady  Edith, 
haying  waited  some  moments  in  anxious  suspense,  mournfully 
added,  while  observing  with  astonishment  the  convulsive  working 
of  that  beautiful  young  countenance — 

*  This  all  seems  to  me  a  painful,  an  incredible  dream.  You  can- 
not wonder,  dear  Beatrice,  if  I  feel  bewildered,  agitated,  almost 
irritated,  by  seeing  you,  my  child,  as  you  are  now.  I  have  read  in 
old  books  of  Popish  intrigues,  but  that  fears  and  uncertainties, 
such  as  now  oppress  me,  should  ever  come  into  my  own  neighbor- 
hood, into  my  own  home,  into  my  own  heart,  Beatrice,  into  my 
very  deepest  affections,  is  overwhelming.  We  seem  in  a  new  world 
now !  During  my  own  youth  all  was  fair,  open,  and  above-board. 
Then  there  was  no  masquerading,  but  all  knew  what  were  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  all  with  whom  they  were  intimate ;  but  now, 
young  people  approach  those  they  love  and  ought  to  trust  with  a 
mask  over  their  very  hearts.  Be  open  with  your  old  friend, 
Beatrice !  *  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  her  own  strong  mind  for  once 
giving  way ;  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  wept,  say- 
ing in  accents  of  trembling  anxiety — *  What  is  the  spell  over  you  ? 
Say  something,  Beatrice,  as  a  guide  to  my  fears !  Anything  would 
be  a  relief.  Every  evil  that  can  possibly  befal  my  child  presents 
itself  by  turns  before  my  thoughts.  Let  me  but  know  that  there 
is  only  one  distinct  evil,  and  great  as  that  may  be,  I  can  bear  it. 
Am  I  still  to  grope  on  in  total  darkness  about  you,  Beatrice — some- 
times indignant  that  you  should  be  betrayed  into  withdrawing  your 
confidence  from  one  who  loves  you  as  I  do — sometimes  fearing 
that  you  have  been  ensnared  by  some  network  of  deceit,  from  which 
none  can  deliver  you  ?  Speak,  my  own  beloved  Beatrice,  and  say — 
whatever  you  can  say.* 

*  It  will  break  my  heart  if  you  are  so  kind,'  said  Beatrice,  while 
tears  fell  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  and  dropped  on  the  floor.  Her 
whole  expression  and  attitude  indicated  the  very  prostration  of  help- 
less sorrow,  and  the  entire  energy  of  her  soul  seemed  extinct.  Lady 
Edith  gazed  at  the  pallid  face  before  her,  with  a  look  of  interroga- 
tory anxiety,  which  became  gradually  one  of  deepening  apprehen- 
sion, and  of  increasing  anguish.  Beatrice  was  no  ordinary  girl  in 
respect  to  the  promptitude  and  decision  of  her  energetic  mind,  but 
now  there  was  no  vigor  even  in  her  grief.  It  seemed  to  Lady 
Edith  like  the  helpless  abandonment  of  one  who  could  but  suffer 
and  die.  A  few  short  weeks  before,  and  who  had  ever  appeared  in 
a  more  brilliant  flush  of  health  and  happiness,  fervent  in  her  affec- 
tions, keen  in  her  enjoyments,  gay  in  her  anticipations,  useful  in 
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her  employments,  and  open  as  the  light  of  day  iik  all  hen  happy 
thoughts ;  but  now  the  Papal  blight  seemed  upon  her,  and  I^dy 
Edith,  after  gazing  some  moments  at  the  beautiful  wreck,  monm- 
fully  closed  her  own  eyes  in  silent  anxious  prayer  for  help  and 
direction  how  to  act. 

'  Aunt  Edith,'  at  length  faltered  Beatrice  feebly,  but  most  affec- 
tionately resting  her  forehead  on  the  shoulder  of  her  much-loTed 
benefactress,  *  my  best  of  all  advisers,  and  friends,  I  need  your 
prayers,  and,  believe  me,  I  deserve  them  as  much  as  I  ever  did, 
perhaps  more.    If  I  were  now  speaking  to  you  across  my  own  open 
grave,  I  could  not  feel  more  overawed  by  my  present  circumstances. 
Were  I  doing  wrong,  could  I,  dare  I,  look  my  benefactress  in  the 
face  and  ask  you,  as  I  now  do,  to  pray  for  me  ?     From  you.  Aunt 
Edith,  I  never  failed  to  find  comfort — oh !  give  me  now  the  conso- 
lation of  saying  you  still  can  trust  in  my  entire  affection — ^that  you 
still  can  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  your  own  former  teaching  to  pre- 
serve me  from  wilful  deceit.    Appearances  are  all  wrong,  but  if 
you  could  read  my  heart,  dear  Aunt  Edith,  you  would  see  that  a  duty 
binds  me  to  silence  besides  a  promise.      Feel  how  my  forehead 
bums  with  agitation.    Does  it  not  scorch  you  ?    My  circumstances 
are  at  present  frightfully  changed^my  heart  is  not.' 

Lady  Edith  silently,  but  most  mournfully,  embraced  the  agitated 
girl.  Her  hands  were  burning,  her  face  was  Uvidly  pale,  and  she 
trembled  visibly.  After  a  thoughtful  pause  of  several  minutes, 
Lady  Edith  said— in  a  tone  of  very  solemn  affection — 

*  You  are  not,  I  see,  to  blame,  Beatrice ;  but  others  are.  Who 
could  in  fairness  tell  a  yoimg  thing  like  you  any  secret  so  im- 
portant as  to  wither  the  bloom  off  your  cheek  as  I  see  it  now, 
and  yet  forbid  you  the  comfort  of  consulting  your  oldest,  and  I 
need  not  say,  your  truest  friend  ?  That  which  avoids  the  l^ht 
must  be  evil.  I  can  implicity  trust  in  your  good  intentions^  my 
child,  but  your  young  judgment  may  err.  It  has  already  erred 
in  giving  that  promise,  but  once  given — once  solemnly  pledged — 
let  me  not  be  the  person  who  would  ask  or  wish  you  to  break  it. 
From  my  earliest  years  I  never  was  troubled  with  idle  curiosity, 
and  less  than  ever  now.  Be  very  wary,  my  dearest  girl,  for  yours 
is  the  credulity  natural  to  one  who  has  herself  no  guile.  Kemem- 
ber  you  stand  alone  in  the  world,  without  one  legsd  protector,  and 
therefore  protect  yourself.  The  motto  of  Eomanism  is  <^  Mystery, 
mystery,  mystery !  **  and  there  is  about  Mr.  Ambrose  a  deep  in-  * 
scrutable  darkness  never  to  be  fathomed.  Do  not  trust  Mm.  Dear 
Beatrice,  above  all  men  on  earth  distrust  that  deep  and  bad  man. 
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Whatever  happens,  recollect  that  nothing  <san  ever  alter  mj 
affection,  or  diminish  my  fervent  desire  to  serve  yon.  By  my 
prayers  I  can  do  so  now,  and  perhaps  hereafter  by  my  efforts.' 

They  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  with  a  fervent  emhraoe 
— ^these  two  so  devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  but  neither  spoke. 
Hoars  flew  past  while  Lady  Edith  afterwards  sat  immoveable  by 
the  bedside  of  her  beloved  young  invalid,  her  own  heart  swelling 
with  suppressed  emotion.  She  at  length  cautiously  looked  within 
the  curtains.  Beatrice  lay  wide  awake,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  Those  prayers  could  not  be  more 
earnest  and  persevering  than  Lady  Edith's,  who  felt  how  sadly 
strange  it  was  that  for  the  first  lime,  while  yet  gazing  in  each 
other's  faces  with  unchanged  affection,  an  insuperable  barrio: 
divided  their  thoughts. 

'  We  look  at  each  other  now  as  of  old,  and  yet  what  a  change ! ' 
said  Lady  Edith  sadly,  *'  neither  now  dare  tell  the  other  all  she 
thinks.  I  can  but  wish  for  my  Beatrice  the  fulfilment  of  all  her 
own  desires,  knowing  they  will  certainly  be  right  and  good ;  not 
mere  happiness  in  the  common  estimate,  Beatrice,  but  the  happi* 
ness  of  devoted  piety,  of  moderate  desires,  of  peaceful  contentment, 
of  much  to  enjoy,  and  of  much  also  to  bestow,  in  works  of  useful- 
ness, charity,  and  kindness.* 

'Long,  long  may  these  be  yours,  Aunt  Edith!'  exclaimed 
Beatrice,  fervently,  clasping  the  hand  of  her  benefactress,  while  it 
became  obvious  that  a  deep  confiict  was  agitating  h^  young  mind, 
too  sadly  betrayed  by  the  tremulousness  of  her  lip.  '  To  enjoy  is 
mine  no  longer — it  perhaps  may  never  be  again.  Our  old  cherished 
dreams  of  open-hearted  peace  and  unreserved  confidence  have  ended 
in  a  sad,  sad  awakening ! ' 

Beatrice,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  rested  them  on  her 
knees,  and  wept  convulsively,  swaying  her  body  slightly  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  an  expression  of  passionate  grief  greater  than 
any  circumstance  within  Lady  Edith's  wildest  conjectures  could 
account  for,  and  while  she  trembled  for  what  the  mystery  mi^ 
be,  already  attended  with  such  calamitous  results,  she  felt  how 
truly  it  is  the  case  that  the  dearer  our  ties  are  to  life  the  more  we 
have  to  suffer. 

Lord  lona  meanwhile  watched  as  tmwearyingly  as  ever  a  deer- 
stalker watched  for  his  prey,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Beatrice,  till  at 
length  he  gained  intelligence,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  valet, 
that  she  had  obtained  from  Dr.  M'Lidre  permission  to  pass  an 
hour  in  the  library;  therefore,  summoning  all  his  courage,  he 
15 
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resolred,  eoute  qui  eouUj  to  snatch  an  interview  with  the  object 
of  all  his  affections  and  thoughts.  Affecting  to  snppoee  the  library 
as  usual  quite  untenanted,  Lord  lona  on  entering,  though  with 
flushed  cheek  aiid  eager  eye,  assumed  a  careless,  whistling,  off-hand 
manner,  as  if  he  had  merely  dropped  in  to  search  for  a  book ;  but 
on  turning  to  the  sofa  on  which  Beatrice  reclined,  with  Lady  Edith 
seated  by  her  side,  he  could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  passionate 
emotion  and  fervent  delight  on  meeting  her  once  again.  Never 
had  Beatrice  looked  so  lovely,  with  the  delicate  languor  of  indii- 
position  in  her  countenance,  and  yet  a  look  of  shy  fluttering  pleasure 
as  he  approached ;  and  Lord  lona  sanguinely  hoped  that  in  time  he 
might  become  as  dear  to  her  as  she  already  was  to  him.  Li  a  Toice 
faltering  with  extreme  emotion  he  mustered  presence  of  mind 
enough  at  last  to  speak,  6a3ring — 

*  I  need  not  tell  you,  Miss  Farinelli,  for  you  know  it,  howh^ypy, 
how  more  than  happy,  I  am  that  you-  are  restored  to  us  again,* 
said  Lord  lona,  approaching  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  respectfol 
animation ;  '  the  fact  is,  in  short,  that  my  whole  mind  is  turned 
topsy-turvy  with  joy,  and  though  I  wish  to  be  on  my  best,  my 
very  best,  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  yet  positively  I  want  words  to 
express  half  the  energy  of  my  delight.  Speak  one  word  to  me,  and 
say  that  my  presence  here  is  not  an  unwelcome  intrusion.  I  shall 
detest  myself  for  ever  if  you  have  been  disturbed  by  mj  appear- 
ance here/ 

The  vivid  carnation  which  dyed  the  cheek  of  Beatrice  could  not 
have  been  matched  by  any  rose  in  the  conservatory,  as  she  smilingly 
held  out  her  hand  to  Lord  lona,  and  accepted  a  beautiful  bouqne^ 
which  he  professed  to  have  accidentally  gathered  during  an  idle 
hour  that  morning  in  the  greenhouse.  It  was  with  a  wonderful 
effort  of  taste  and  genius  that  he  had  combined  all  the  most 
beautiful  hues  and  rarest  plants  into  one  splendid  mosaic,  which 
might  have  done  honor  to  a  flower-show,  and  with  unmitigated 
delight  that  he  watched  her  examining  each  plant  in  evident  enjoy- 
ment, while  she  smilingly  turned  to  him,  saying,  *  I  am  voting  yon 
a  prodigious  grant  of  gratitude  for  this  considerate  attention.  To 
a  convalescent  invalid  like  myself  these  fresh  bright  blossoms  seem 
a  joyous  welcome  back  to  life  and  health.' 

'  If  I  have  given  you  a  pleasure  then  let  it  be  written  on  my 
tomb-stone,  ^*  J*ai  veeu  I "  *  exclaimed  Lord  lona  enthusiastically. 
*  That  lily  of  the  valley  I  picked  as  an  emblem  of  yourself;  bat 
what  are  the  points  of  resemblance  deponent  saith  not.  Those 
towdry  tulips,  with  neither  honey  nor  perfume,  represent  Mhi 
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Turton;  and  those  scarlet  berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade, 
Father  Eustace.  Positively  that  man  is  getting  a  sort  of  con- 
demned-cell aspect  that  frightens  one.  I  merely  asked  him  where 
Bessie  M' Ronald  was,  that  she  might  take  a  message  for  me  to  my 
mother,  and  he  scowled  under  those  deep  dark  pent-house  eyebrows 
of  his  as  if  I  had  purposely  insulted  him.  She  confesses  to  him 
every  morning,  and  therefore  why  should  he  not  know  her  where- 
abouts afterwards  ?  That  poor  girl  is  now  driven  rapidly  on  to  her 
ruin  by  the  powerful  machinery  of  superstition,  which  no  Papist 
can  resist  any  more  than  I  could  resist  the  inexorable  doom  of  fate.' 

*  Where  can  they  have  taken  her  ? '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  a  tone 
of  almost  agonised  interest ;  ^  poor  Bessie !  She  has  forsaken  her 
own  peaceful,*  happy,  inviolabre  home,  to  pursue  the  merest  bubble 
that  ever  danced  in  a  sunbeam.  What  a  happy  lot  hers  should 
have  been,  and  how  wretched  it  is  now !  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
rescue  the  poor  girl  ? ' 

*  Have  you  no  clue  by  which  to  trace  her  ?  *  asked  Lord  lona 
reflectively.  *  My  mother  always  changes  the  subject  now  when 
she  is  named,  and  Father  Eustace  drops  it  like  a  hot  chestnut.  His 
oUve  complexion  becomes  darker,  and  his  eye  more  stern,  when  I 
sometimes  jestingly  inquire  for  M'Ronald's  niece,  which  the  old 
man  requested  me  occasionally  to  do.  I  believe  Father  Eustace 
suspects  that  I  have  accepted  in  my  father's  own  house  the  honorable 
post  of  a  Protestant  spy.' 

For  some  days  Lady  Edith  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  refrain 
from  alluding  to  any  subject  connected  with  those  which  so  greatly 
agitated  Beatrice,  and  was  more  than  rewarded  by  seeing  her 
bodily  strength  gradually  revive,  and  a  lovely  tinge  of  bloom  again 
on  her  cheek.  At  length,  observing  her  one  morning  unusually 
well.  Lady  Edith  asked  whether  there  could  be  any  harm  in  her 
asking  Mr.  Ambrose  himself  to  explain  what  were  the  secret 
circumstances  relating  to  Beatrice  which  he  professed  to  know,  and 
she  was  pleased  to  perceive  the  glow  of  pleasure  with  which  her 
young  favorite  entreated  her  to  do  so,  saying  it  would  be  the 
greatest  of  comforts  to  her  if  all  could  be  at  once  declared,  and 
that  she  hoped  Mr.  Ambrose  might  feel  it  impossible  to  refuse  so 
very  reasonable  a  demand. 

Lady  Edith  was  not  one  who  ever  postponed  a  good  resolution, 
and  the  very  next  time  she  saw  Mr.  Ambrose,  accompanied  by  Sir 
Allan  and  Lady  Eaglescaim,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  of 
ordinary  courtesy,  she  said  in  that  gentle  voice  which  was  music 
itself,  but  which  now  trembled  with  anxiety — <Let  me  intrude 
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upon  your  more  tlian  common  attention,  Mr.  Ambrose,  hj  reqiiMt* 
ing  an  explanation  yery  important  to  myself.  Till  this  month  I 
have  had  as  entirely  the  confidence  of  my  yonng  Beatrice  as  yon 
have  of  yonr  nephew ;  but  very  recently,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  has  become  reserred  to  me  on  one  subject,  and  attributes 
that  most  unusual  reserve  to  your  injunctions.  I  ask,  therefore^ 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Allan  and  Lady  Eaglescaim,  by  what  nght 
you  exercise  any  secret  influence  over  a  girl  whom  yon  scanely 
know?  By  what  right,  Mr.  Ambrose,  Ido  yon  suddenly  pkee 
yourself  between  me  and  the  child  of  my  adoption',  who  oanwA 
remember  one  hour  of  her  life,  till  now,  during  which  we  were 
not  of  one  mind  and  of  one  heart  ? ' 

Lady  Edith  stopped,  for  her  voice  refused  its  office;  smd  Sir 
Allan,  after  giving  her  a  glance  of  respectful  sympathy,  or  rather 
of  sorrowful  commiseration,  fixed  his  large  eyes  on  Mr  Ambroie 
with  an  intensity  of  interest,  as  if  he  would  have  looked  lum 
through ;  but  who  could  have  looked  through  th^  depths  of  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Ambrose's  ?  His  color  remained  unaltered,  his  eye 
perfectly  calm,  and  his  voice  as  bland  as  ever,  while  apparently 
'  occupied  in  laboriously  cutting  up  the  pages  of  a  new  book,  and 
cheerfully  answering — 

<My  very  dear  madam,  we  all  know  the  obligations  of  Hiss 
Farinelli  to  your  brother's  memory,  and  that  for  his  sake  you 
befriended  her  while  she  needed  friends.  Reasons  of  paramount 
importance  prevent  me  from  explaining  myself  fuUy  at  present ; 
but  I  have  discovered  her  family  in  Spain,  and  she  will  very  soon 
be  no  longer  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  a  generous  benefEuitress, 
who  can  perhaps  ill  afford  a  long  trespass  on  her  liberality.' 

*  What  I  can  afford  need  be  no  subject  of  consideration,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  to  any  one  but  myself.  Between  Beatrice  and  me  it 
never  was  thought  of —never  named  till  this  moment.  Tour 
civilities  now  remind  me  of  those  who  used  to  poison  their  enemies 
with  perfumed  gloves  and  sugar  plums.  Setting  aside,  therefore, 
entirely  what  needs  no  comment — what  proof  has  Beatrice,  <Mr  any 
one  interested  for  her,  that  you  have,  as  you  mention,  disoovered 
her  real  connexions  ? ' 

^  Perhaps,  Lady  Eaglescaim,  you  will  testify  for  me  that  I  am 
no  impostor/  said  Mr.  Ambrose,  assuming  a  light  jocular  tone  and 
a  look  of  humorous  gravity,  though  his  eyes  flashed  fire  for  a 
moment ;  *  Allan,  say  one  word  for  your  uncle,  "  honest,  sober,  and 
trustworthy."  * 

<  Mr.  Ambrose,'  said  Lady  Edith,  in  a  low  earnest  yoioe«  for  4ee 
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XYB8  thoroughly  alarmed  by  ohserving  that  the  countenance  of  Sit 
Allan  had  become  deeply  depressed  while  he  fixed  his  eye  on  her« 
self  with  a  look  of  affectionate  compassion  for  which  it  was  impos- 
sible  to  account, '  you  have  a  legitimate  right  to  the  influence  you 
assume  over  Sir  Allan,  being  your  own  nephew ;  but  what  is  yout 
right  to  become  first  in  the  confidence  of  my  adopted  child  ? ' 

*  If  we  come  to  talk  of  rights  in  relation  to  Miss  Farinelli, 
neither  you  nor  I,  Lady  Edith,  have  any  legal  claim  over  her,' 
answered  Mr.  Ambrose,  speaking  in  a  slow  determined  voice,  which 
sounded  deep  and  solemn  like  a  cathedral  bell,  while  Sir  Allan, 
with  an  agitated  step,  hurried  to  the  window  as  if  unable  to  control 
what  he  would  have  said  in  support  of  Lady  Edith.  *  There  are 
circumstances  connected  with  that  interesting  foundling  not  at 
present  to  be  fally  explained.  As  to  the  propriety  of  some  dis- 
closures being  made  to  her,  and  not  to  others,  I  have  satisfied 
Lady  Eaglescairn,  in  whose  house  she  is  a  guest,  and,  therefore,  of 
course,  under  her  protection  now.  Allan  ^o  knows  all,  and 
approves '   ' 

For  a  moment  the  young  Chief  looked  startled  and  perplexed 
at  this  evidently  unexpected  appeal  to  himself.  He  glanced  doubt- 
fully first  at  Mr.  Ambrose,  and  then  at  Lady  Edith,  who  sat  pale 
as  death  with  astonishment  and  perplexity.  Sir  Allan  hesitated, 
and  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  powerful  eye  of  his  uncle  became 
fastened  upon  him,  and  seemed  to  claim  implicit  obedience.  Then 
the  light  of  intellectual  energy  became  gradually  extinguished  in 
Sir  Allan's  countenance,  his  looks  became  vaguely  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  he  remained  silent  while  Mr.  Ambrose  said  to  him  in 
a  commanding  tone,  *  You  surely  remember  that  interesting  narra- 
tive I  gave  you  in  the  summer-house  this  morning ! ' 

*  Allan,'  said  Lady  Edith,  in  a  low  agitated  voice,  and  with  a 
penetrating  look,  'was  the  secret  of  Mr.  Ambrose  one  that  yon 
thought  Beatrice  should  act  upon  without  any  advice  from  those 
she  is -accustomed  to  consult  ? ' 

Sir  Allan  attempted  to  reply,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips,  and 
a  deep  scarlet  stain  burned  on  his  cheeks.  He  appeared  evidently 
under  a  perfect  prostration  of  distress  and  perplexity ;  but  the  vow 
of  obedience  seemed  upon  him,  for  he  made  no  sign,  and  turned 
mournfully  away,  unable  even  to  look  up ;  but  as  it  by  no  means 
suited  Mr.  Ambrose's  convenience  to  be  affronted  at  what  Lady 
Edith  said,  he  was  not,  and  looked  as  if  she  had  spoken  what  was 
unwelcome  in  an  imknown  tongue. 

Lady  Edith,  with  an  air  of  dignified  resignation,  now  slowly 
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rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  gave  as  she  did  so  one  deliberate  look 
at  each  of  the  countenances  present.  Lady  Eaglescaim,  with 
a  slight  accession  of  color,  had  resumed  her  usual  look  of  empty 
self-importance,  and  occupied  herself  in  laboriously  drawing  on 
and  buttoning  a  pair  of  very  tight  gloves.  Sir  Allan  was  leaning 
his  head  on  the  window-sill  in  an  attitude  of  apparently  hopelefls 
depression,  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  had  such  a  fund  of  civility 
that  he  found  some  even  to  spare  for  Lady  Edith,  wore  his  most 
poHte  and  submissive  smile.  He  opened  the  door  as  she  withdrew, 
and  bowed  her  out  of  the  room,  with  an  expression  of  the  most  un- 
limited respect,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  really  granted  every  wish 
of  her  heart. 
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*  They^ought  her  baith  in  bow'r  and  ha% 

The  Lady  was  not  seen.'  Scott. 

*  Alack,  now,  that  all  the  world  should  be  oat  sight-seeing  and  sainU 
making,  and  we  laid  up  here,  like  two  lame  jackdaws  in  a  belfry  I  * 

Saints'  Tbagedt. 

KiGHT  and  morning  Lady  Edith  was  determining  to  set  off  with 
Beatrice  from  the  cold  and  stately  halls  of  Eaglescaim  to  their 
own  little  peaceful  warm-hearted  home,  but  night  and  morning 
found  her  yet  a  most  unwilling  prisoner  in  the  gloomy  Castle  of 
Eaglescaim,  where  the  cold,  proud,  tranquil  incivility  of  its 
hostess  became  every  day  more  intolerably  galling  to  one  like 
Lady  Edith,  who  lived  but  for  the  exchange  of  kind  affections  and 
friendly  good  offices.  She  had  now  learned  so  to  distrust  Mr. 
Ambrose  that  she  would  not  even  have  had  an  honest-hearted 
quarrel  with  him  about  his  clandestine  conduct  respecting  Beatrice. 
One  morning  Lady  Edith  found  a  note  from  him  dropped  acci- 
dentally on  the  floor,  which  enclosed  her  young  protegee  the  loan 
of  a  relic  to  be  placed  under  her  pillow.  It  was  a  finger  bone  of 
St.  Alphonso  Liguori,  preserved  in  a  purple  velvet  bag,  richly 
embroidered  with  pearls,  and  also  a  fragment  of  the  coal  used  to 
bum  St.  Lorenzo.  Mr.  Ambrose  in  his  note  informed  Beatrice, 
that  *when  St.  Francis  of  the  Reformed  Franciscan  order  was 
attacked  once  by  violent  rheumatic  pains,  which  daily  increased 
until  the  physicians  pronounced  that  he  had  not  long  to  survive,  he 
had  placed  this  relic  on  his  breast  saying — "If  thou,  Liguori,  art 
really  in  heaven,  deliver  me  from  this  death !  "*  and  as  soon  as  he 

*  Liguori's  Life,  p.  54. 
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bad  spoken  these  words  lie  fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  and  awoke 
perfectly  cured.'  Mr.  Ambrose,  in  bis  note,  proceeded  to  inti- 
mate, tbat  if  Beatrice  recovered  from  ber  present  illness,  sbe  must 
consider  it  a  special  miracle  worked  by  tbis  precious  relic,  and,  in 
gratitude  to  bis  cburcb,  dedicate  ber  remaining  days  to  its  service ; 
as  a  preliminary  to  wbicb  be  requested,  almost  in  a  tone  of  com- 
mand, tbat  sbe  would  receive  bis  visits  daily  for  tbe  discussioh  of 
affairs  to  wbicb  be  need  not  more  particularly  advert. 

*  My  dear  Aunt  Editb,'  said  Beatrice,  after  sbe  received  tbis 
strange  note  from  ber  benefactress,  ^  can  tbere  be  rational  persons, 
born  and  educated  like  ourselves,  wbo  are  enticed  into  a  cburcb 
wbere  sucb  trasb  is  seriously  taugbt,  and  sucb  men  are  actually 
canonised  ?  No  wonder  tbat  Eomanism  bas  been  called  tbe  parent 
of  atbeism.* 

*  In  tbe  early  cburcb,'  replied  Lady  Editb,  *  men  were  called 
saints  on  tbe  same  principle  on  wbicb  every  clergyman  is  now 
"  Tbe  Reverend,"  and  every  bisbop  "  Eigbt  Reverend,"  wbetber 
appropriate  to  tbeir  actual  characters  or  not.  Sucb  saints  as  are 
described  in  old  Popisb  books  are  mere  nonentities  of  tbe  imagina- 
tion— mere  wild  cbimeras  of  a  boated  brain ;  and  wben  devotees 
are  expected  to  believe  tbeir  miracles  as  devoutly  as  tbose  of  Holy 
Scripture,  tbeir  wbole  faitb  is  generally  tbrown  overboard,  and 
tbey  become  infidels.' 

*  Lady  Eaglescairn  read  me  lately,  witb  entbusiastic  deligbt,  ber 
favorite  passage  from  tbe  "  Flowerets  of  St.  Francis,"  by  Cardinal 
Bonaventure,  wbicb  migbt,  as  Lord  lona  remarked,  bave  outdone 
tbe  "  Arabian  Nigbts,"  '  continued  Beatrice  :  *  it  asserted  tbat  tbe 
birds  bung  motionless  in  tbe  air,  or  rested  upon  tbe  bougbs,  to 
bear  tbe  Saint's  words,  and  would  not  depart  until  tbey  received 
bis  benediction.' 

*How  perfectly  credible!'  said  Lady  Editb  ironically;  'and 
wben  St.  Pacificus,  wbo  was  canonised  by  a  cardinal  in  1839, 
walked  abroad,  neitber  rain  nor  snow  fell  upon  bim,  nor  were  bis 
feet  ever  toucbed  or  soiled  by  tbe  mud  upon  tbe  roads,  wbile  bis 
companions  were  obliged  to  cbange  tbeir  babits,  drencbed  by  rain 
tbat  bad  fallen  during  tbeir  journey.  Beatrice,  my  very  dear  girl, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  fortify  our  minds  by  a  timely  study  of  tbe  end 
to  wbicb  Romanism  leads,  for,  once  beguiled  witbin  tbe  vortex  of 
tbat  strange  whirlpool,  tbere  seem  no  limits  to  tbe  infatuation  tbat 
gradually  warps  tbe  mind.  Fables  fit  only  to  amuse  tbe  Italian 
donkey-boys,  take  gradual  possession  of  minds  once  enlightened  by 
education ;  and  I  see  former  Mends  of  my  own  now  professing  to 
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beliere  in  legends,  compared  with  which  that  of  Androelea  aad  the 
lion  is  a  mere  matter  •of-conrse.' 

'  Many  in  this  honse  are  certainly  '*  under  strong  ddnsioa  to 
belieye  a  lie," '  said  Beatrice,  meditatively.  *  They  are  priest-ridden 
dupes,  obliged  to  belieye  that  the  grass  is  red,  if  ordered  to  do  eo; 
till,  at  last,  nothing  is  beyond  tiie  limit  of  their  credulity.  A 
child  of  eight  years  old  could  scarcely  be  got  to  credit  the  stay 
Lady  Eaglescaim  told  me  of  St.  Yeroniea  at  four.  She  aamed 
me,  that  when  a  pilgrim  begged  an  alms,  this  juvenile  saint,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  give,  took  off  the  new  shoes  she  hid 
recently  put  on,  and  gave  them  to  him.  This  act  was  so  pleasiBg 
to  God,  that  one  of  the  shoes  having  stuck  fast  on  an  arch  over  the 
doorway,  the  pilgrim  supematurally  rose  to  more  tlian  human 
height  to  reach  it  down ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  soon  atbtr 
to  St.  Veronica,  with  the  shoes  in  her  hand,  both  shining  richly  in 
jewels,  and  told  her  that  she  had  herself  personated  the  pil^prira 
to  receive  them.  Such  is  the  religion  to  which  those  priests  would 
convert  me,  if  they  could,  Aunt  Edith ;  but,  thanks  to  a  kind  Pro- 
testant benefactress,  while  life  and  sense  remain,  your  pupil  is  safe 
from  aU  the  wiles  of  a  Cburcn  where  pardons  are  bought  and  sold 
at  a  marketable  value,  and  where  bowing  and  genuflexions  to  the 
altar  and  priest  are  substituted  for  moral  obedience  to  God  himselil 
Could  any  courtier  hope  to  obtain  a  pension  and  title  merely  by 
prostrations  ?  A  loyal  subject,  while  paying  aU  due  attention  to 
established  etiquette,  doing  all  that  is  right  and  usual  in  the 
presence  of  a  sovereign,  could  never  hope  to  improve  his  reception 
by  introducing,  at  his  own  discretion,  forms  and  ceremonies  from 
the  court  of  China.' 

'Tet  there  are  such  wrongheaded  samples  of  humanity,  who 
waste  the  noble  energies  of  their  intellect  in  a  bUnd,  headlong 
obedience  to  the  most  crushing  and  arbitrary  authority  on  the 
earth,  which  chills  the  intellect  of  individuals  like  a  palsy ;  but  we 
must  spurn  at  every  enticement  of  the  senses,  to  keep  our  iaith 
untarnished  in  the  holy  light  of  Scripture.' 

Lady  Edith  felt,  by  this  confidential  discussion,  much  reassured 
against  all  apprehension  respecting  any  intrigues  to  subvert  the 
faith  of  Beatrice,  who  succeeded,  with  a  generous  hypocrisy,  in 
looking  so  cheerful,  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  remained  to  weigh 
down  her  usually  animated  spirit.  It  was  a  pleasant  illusion;  and 
the  day  at  last  came  when  Dr.  M'Indre  assured  Lady  Edith  that 
her  precious  invalid  might  be  removed  with  perfect  safety  to 
Heatherbrae,  as  the  change  would,  in  fact,  be  very-salutary. 
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Little  as  Lady  Edith  relished  applying  to  any  one  for  a  favor  in 
that  house,  she  found  it  necessary  to  ask  Lady  Eaglescaim  for  the 
loan  of  her  close  carriage,  that  the  young  invalid  might  he  con- 
veyed home  without  danger  of  cold.  To  her  great  perplexity,  her 
hostess,  generally  cold  and  dignified  as  a  statue,  looked  much  con- 
fused when  she  spoke ;  and  there  followed  such  an  interchange  of 
curtsies  and  civilities  between  the  two  ladies,  as  had  never  ta^en 
place  before,  though  it  all  ended  in  Lady  Eaglescaim  politely 
regretting  to  say  that  her  chariot  had  been  sent  to  the  pier,  five 
miles  off,  in  the  morning,  where  a  foreign  lady  of  distinction  and 
her  suite  were  expected  that  day  to  land.  *  But,'  she  added,  eagerly, 
returning  to  her  employment  of  drawing  plans  for  encaustic  tiles, 
*  if  you  will  accept  the  pony-carriage  for  yourself  immediately, 
Lady  Edith,  I  promise  to  bring  our  dear  invalid  to  Heatherbrae 
to-morrow,  should  she  wish  to  leave  us.' 

At  this  moment,  Father  Eustace  entered,  with  hi3  usual,  long, 
stealthy  step,  his  head  bent  down,  and  his  wonted  expression  of 
dismal  solemnity,  while  he  glided  into  a  chair,  with  a  diffident, 
hesitating,  cautious  glance,  as  if  he  expected  it  would  be  snatched 
from  under  him.  Lady  Edith  could  not  but  think  he  would  have 
been  a  perfect  study  for  any  good  actor  representing  the  Tartuffe 
— or,  rather,  he  seemed  to  her  like  a  jester  performing  sanctity  in 
burlesque ;  and  yet  there  was  a  deep,  sharp,  inquisitorial  expres- 
sion in  his  eye,  when  for  a  moment  he  raised  it  from  the  ground, 
where  that  eye  in  general  remained  immoveably  cast  down  beneath 
the  half-closed  lid.  Lady  Edith  shrank  from  the  priest  as  she 
would  have  done  from  .  the  sting  of  a  serpent ;  and  there  was  a 
curious  contrast,  certainly,  now  between  his  affected  humility  and 
his  boundless  authority  in  that  old  castle ;  while  he  evidently  had 
a  dreadful  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  extraordinary  genius  for 
intrigue,  and  in  considering  aU  around  him  as  mere  puppets  to  be 
wound  up,  or  wound  down,  at  his  own  supreme  will. 

Something  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  Lady  Eaglescaim  boded, 
to  the  quick  ear  of  Lady  Edith,  no  good.  Her  hostess  could  not 
stand  being  face  to  face  and  eye  to  eye  with  her,  but  appeared  to 
veil  some  concealed,  evasive  meaning  in  all  she  said — except  one 
meaning,  which  was  plain  enough — that  her  guest  was  expected 
to  depart,  on  that  day,  alone.  To  leave  Beatrice  behind  for  a 
single  hour  was  out  of  the  question ;  therefore  Lady  Edith  at  once 
politely  intimated  her  fixed  resolution  to  wait  until  Beatrice  could 
be  ready  to  move,  even  if  she  had  to  wait  a  week  longer. 

Father  Eustace  shot  a  glance  at  Lady  Eaglescaim  of  warning 
15  a 
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or  admonitioii,  while  he  turned  oTer  the  rustling  sheets  of  a  news- 
paper, as  if  absorbed  in  politics ;  and  Lady  Eaglescaim,  looldog 
much  perplexed  at  this  claim  on  her  hospitality,  remained  silent 

There  was  a  quiet  firmness  and  dignity  in  Lady  Edith's  mann^, 
very  superior  to  the  mere  fine-ladyism  of  Lady  Eaglescaim,  who 
looked  anxiously  at  Father  Eustace,  and  his  eyes  remained  on  the 
ground.  At  length.  Lady  Eaglescaim,  after  Having  appeared  for 
some  time  intent  on  matching  a  thread  of  crimson  Berlin  inx)l,,felt 
obliged  to  say  something  and  exclaimed,  '  What  a  misfortime  it  is 
not  to  have  more  carriages!  I  am  quite  grieved,  Lady  WiSnX 
"Where  are  my  gloves  ?  I  am  quite  vexed  and  annoyed.  Have  you 
got  the  "  Morning  Post,"  Father  Eustace  ? ' 

It  became  perfectly  obvious  that  no  close  carriage  was  to  he 
forthcoming  that  day  for  the  conveyance  of  Beatrice ;  therefore 
Lady  Edith,  politely  repeating  her  hope  that  next  morning  they 
might  be  kindly  favored  with  the  use  of  one,  rose,  with  her  usual 
quiet  grace  of  manner,  and  slowly  withdrew. 

As  Lady  Edith  opened  the  door,  she  was  surprised,  and  almost 
startled,  to  meet  Mr.  Clinton  entering  Lady  Eaglescaim's  boudoir. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  a  box  of  metallic  colors,  and  a  large  port- 
folio, containing  sheets  of  glass,  on  which  Father  Eustace  was 
teaching  him  and  Lady  Eaglescaim  to  paint  some  legendary  sub- 
ject for  an  eastem  window  to  be  placed  in  his  own  little  chapeL 
By  means  of  these  lessons,  and  the  planning  of  encaustic  tiles, 
Lady  Eaglescaim  had  found  an  outlet  for  all  her  spare  time  and 
thoughts ;  while,  with  Mr.  Clinton  and  Father  Eustace,  she  pored 
over  the  lives  of  Bomish  saints,  in  search  of  subjects  for  her  bmsh. 
While  Father  Eustace  taught  his  zealous  pupils  to  copy  missals 
and  brasses,  and  to  study  all  the  mysteries  of  rubrical  or  legendary 
antiquity,  he  talked,  with  sententious  learning,  of  rood-screens, 
stone-altars,  albs,  copes;  tunicles,  eagles,  ambos,  and  lecterns^  till 
their  minds  were  in  a  whirl,  like  any  kaleidoscope. 

*  A  Up  of  lies,  a  face  form*d  to  conceal. 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel ; 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 
A  cheek  of  parchment  and  an  eye  of  stone.*  Bthov.  . 

Lady  Eaglescaim's  carriage  stood  before  the  gateway  next 
morning,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  Lady  Edith ;  and  all  her  own 
baggage  had  been  placed  there,  but  Lord  Eaglescaim's  terrants 
appeared  most  unaccountably  to  have  overlooked  that  of  Beatrice, 
which  stood  ready  packed  in  her  room.  Miss  Farinelli  had  actively 
arranged  it  all  herself  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  f^l  anticipation 
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of  going  home ;  but,  neyertheless,  Lady  Edith  observed  a  tremu- 
lous hurry  in  her  manner,  and  a  burning  hectic  on  her  cheek, 
which  unmistakeably  indicated  an  extraordinary  degree  of  suppressed 
agitation.  Beatrice  was,  if  that  had  been  possible,  more  than 
usually  aflfectionate  in  manner  to  her  anxiously  observant  benefac- 
tress, who,  nevertheless,  fancied  that  she  traced  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  an  almost  compassionate  melancholy,  which  amazed  and 
perplexed  her.  Their  whole  intercourse  now  gave  Lady  Edith  a 
vague  feeling  of  apprehension,  as  if  Beatrice  knew  of  some  great 
but  inevitable  misfortune  about  to  befal  them  both ;  and  yet  how 
could  it  be !  Though  Lady  Edith  had  not  forgotten  the  remark 
of  Junius,  that  a  priest's  resentment  is  implacable,  yet  she  apper- 
hended  nothing  from  Father  Eustace ;  and  in  the  whole  wide  cir- 
cuit of  her  conjectures,  could  imagine  nothing  sufficiently  agitating 
to  account  for  the  perfect  agony  of  tenderness  with  which  Beatrice 
had  embraced  her  when  they  met  in  the  morning,  and  which  still 
thrilled  in  her  voice,  as  well  as  spoke  in  her  tearful  eyes. 

*"When  we  get  home,*  thought  Lady  Edith,  cheerfully,  *no 
mysteries  are  acted  there :  all  is  free  and  open  as  Heaven's  own 
light.  Those  who  have  stolen  from  me  the  confidence  of  my  o^ti 
child  here,  cannot  follow  me  there.  Lady  Eaglescairn  must  see, 
from  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  priestly  intriguers  need  expect  no 
admission  to  ray  little  home  of  simple  habits,  and  of  simple, 
unadorned  faith — a  home  of  peace,  without  manoeuvres,  mysteries, 
or  cabals,  where  life  passes  according  to  the  plainest  dictates  of 
nature  and  of  Divine  grace.'  . 

Lady  Edith  had  been  impatient  to  set  oflf  during  some  time, 
waiting  for  Beatrice,  when  it  suddenly  struck  her  as  very  surprising 
what  could  be  thus  delaying  her  usually  punctual  companion, 
who  had  been  evidently  anxious  herself  to  escape  as  early  as  pos- 
sible from  Eaglescairn  Castle.  Finding  from  her  watch  that  it  was 
already  long  after  the  hour,  and  her  own  impatience  making  it 
seem  double  the  time.  Lady  Edith  threaded  her  way  through  the 
long  passages  to  Beatrice's  apartment,  whom  she  had  so  little  doubt 
of  finding  there,  that  she  spoke  while  opening  the  door — but  Lady 
Edith's  words  seemed  to  come  back  as  an  empty  echo.  No  one  was 
there,  and  though  the  baggage  of  Beatrice  was  packed,  it  lay 
imtouched  on  the  floor. 

When  Lady  Edith  stood  alone  in  the  vacant  room,  a  sense  of 
unaccountable  apprehension  suddenly  came  over  her.  Why  was 
Beatrice  absent  so  long,  and  where  had  she  gone  ?  Dr.  M'Indre 
.had  thought  it  almost  too  great  a  risk  of  fatigue  if  she  ventured 
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down  stairs  at  all,  and  had  with  the  greatest  hesitation  consented 
that  she  should  attempt  the  drive  to  Heatherhrae.  That  she  had 
left  her  room,  therefore,  without  Lady  Edith,  was  surprising,  and 
still  more  so  that  she  remained  long  ahsent.  Beatrice  had  jestingly 
said  that  very  morning,  in  pronouncing  a  jocular  pan^npHlc  on 
herself,  that  if  all  the  time  she  had  ever  in  her  life  kept  anybody 
waiting  were  thrown  together,  it  would  not  make  ten  minutes,  and 
here  she  was  keeping  Lady  Eaglescaim's  carriage  at  the  door 
nearly  an  hour. 

Lady  Edith  sat  anxiously  down  to  watch  for  the   return  of 
Beatrice,  who  must,  she  thought,  be  detained  in  the  grand  exclu- 
sive boudoir  of  Lady  Eaglescairn,  there  to  take  a  more  friendly 
leave  than  in  the  drawing-room  would  be  vouchsafed  to  herself* 
Lady  Eaglescairn  was  a  great  giver  of  small  presents,  and  Lady 
Edith  saw  before  her  mind's  eye  the  little  painted  paper-cutter  or 
card-board  work-box,  she  would  probably  give  as  a  mark  of  ever- 
lasting friendship  and  patronage  to  Beatrice,  after  having  elabo- 
rately displayed  to  her  all  the  splendors  of  her  own  magnificent 
jewel-box.    Lady  Edith,   amusing  her  weariness  thus  with  an 
imaginary  sketch  of  Lady  Eaglescaim's  pompous  farewell,  seated 
herself  almost  absently  in  the  window  of  her  own  room,  gazing  at 
the  chapel.    Every  window  now  gUttered  in  the  golden  tints  of  a 
noon-day  sun,  and  the  long  row  of  massy  cedars  which  led  up  to 
the  porch  cast  a  grand  and  solitary  shade,  *  a  dim  religious  light,' 
over  the  beautiful  building.    A  little  bell,  that  scarcely  sounded 
louder  than  a  sheep-bell,  tinkled  in  the  breeze — ^that  cruel  bell 
which  had  before  summoned  her  to  the  same  unfortunate  window 
from  which  she  had  seen  Allan  supported  to  chapel ;  and  now  Lady 
Edith  glanced  around,  when  suddenly  her  almost  incredulous  eyes 
fell  upon  the  figure  of  Beatrice,  walking  feebly  along  the  same 
path,  towards  the  same  chapel,  and  leaning  for  support  on  the  arm 
of  Mr.  Ambrose,  while  Father  Eustace  followed  with  Lord  Eagles- 
cairn, now  supposed  to  be  convalescent,  though  a  corpse  could 
scarcely  have  looked  less  alive  than  he. 

Lady  Edith  sprung  from  her  seat  in  an  agony  of  astonishment 
and  alarm.  Any  burst  of  sudden  emotion  was  most  unusual  to 
her,  but  now,  in  an  irresistible  paroxysm  of  perplexity,  she  clasped 
her  hands  together,  while  the  whgle  blood  of  her  body  seemed 
rushing  upi'^to  her  face  and  throat.  Scarcely  pausing  to  see  the 
processiojif  wliich  was  joined  by  Lady  Eaglescairn,  enter  by  the 
vestry  door,  Lady  Edith  "was  in.  a  momaiA.  era.  ^iJastvt  \xas^.  ^V^a 
almost  flew  to  overtake  tihe  paity,  "HixiX.  va  ^«mx^  mA  ^V«sl  ^^ 
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reached  the  gate  it  had  been  closed  in  her  face  and  locked.  Lady 
Edith  struggled  almost  frantically  to  open  it,  but  without  success ; 
she  then  called  for  help,  but  no  ear  seemed  to  listen,  for  all  around 
was  still  and  silent  as  death. 

Strong  and  calm  as  the  mind  of  Lady  Edith  usually  was,  it  now 
seemed  to  give  way,  for  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  over- 
borne by  the  suddenness  of  a  shock  which  almost  took  from  her 
ail  power  of  recollection,  and  bewildered  her  with  perplexity  what 
to  think,  and  still  more  what  to  do.  Until  now.  Lady  Edith  had 
always  been  able  to  trace  out  a  clear  line  of  duty,  and,  had  death 
itself  been  the  penalty,  she  could  have  bravely  followed  in  the 
path ;  but  here  she  felt  bewildered  in  a  mesh  of  little  intrigues  and 
little  secrets  not  to  be  explained  or  understood,  though  threatening 
apparently  all  in  life  that  she  held  precious  upon  earth,  the  aflfection 
and  even  the  religious  principles  of  her  own  beloved  Beatrice,  dear 
to  her  as  the  memory  of  her  own  buried  children. 

Lady  Edith,  standing  at  the  chapel-gate,  leaned  her  forehead  on 
the  cold  iron  railing,  and  though  not  a  tear  came  to  her  relief,  she 
remained  absorbed  in  anguish,  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothing, 
scarcely  conscious  of  time,  as  the  heavy  weight  of  suspense  and 
anxiety  gathered  more  depth  op  her  lonely  heart.  A  light  step 
approached,  but  she  heard  it  not  till  suddenly  her  hand  was  clasped 
in  that  of  another,  and  on  looking  up  Sir  Allan  stood  before  her, 
his  eye  beaming  with  all  its  old  expression  of  respectful  aflfection 
and  kindness.  In  his  smile,  nevertheless,  there  was  a  fixed  sadness 
far  deeper  than  tears,  and  several  minutes  elapsed  before  either 
could  articulate. 

At  length  Lady  Edith,  making  an  eflTort  to  compose  herself, 
shortly  related  all  that  had  occurred  during  that  morning,  while 
Sir  Allan  listened  with  a  look  of  burning  indignation  and  sorrow. 
No  sooner  had  Lady  Edith  finished  her  brief  and  agitated  narrative, 
than  he  exclaimed  with  glowing  energy,  *  This  must  not  be.  Aunt 
Edith ;  you  shall  see  Beatrice  instantly.  I  rashly  bound  myself  to 
secrecy.  I  may  not  speak,  but  I  may  act.  They  have  taught  me 
such  evasions,  and  shall  take  the  consequences.  I  carry  a  pass-key 
to  this  private  chapel.  You  shall  enter  immediately,  if  such  be  your 
desire.  No  inducement — ^no,  none  whatever — can  lead  me  to  desert 
your  interests.     I  was  no  party  in  this  aflfair,  and  never  shall  be.* 

Sir  Allan  paused  not  a  moment,  but  threw  open  the  massy  gates, 
and  Lady  Edith  hastily  entered  by  the  same  low  door  at  whick 
Beatrice  had  previously  disappeared,  "besvda  "^Xj^^  OTkft  <j>1  "\jsst^ 
Eaglescairn'B  servants  stood,  wlio  OBtenta^.Vovjj^'^  ^t^i?sfc^\Mas^  ^^ 
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seeing  a  heretic  advancing  into  the  chapel.  A  strong  smell  of 
incense,  which  seemed  intoxicating  as  chloroform,  assailed  Lady 
Edith  as,  approaching  the  door  of  an  inner  apartment,  she  passed 
through  the  chancel,  and  entered  that  stone  cell  wherein  she  had 
once  ohservcd  the  prostrate  figure  of  an  aged  nun. 

Prepared  as  she  had  heen  for  something  uncommon,  a  sight  met 
the  view  of  Lady  Edith  on  advancing  into  that  room  far  exceeding 
her  utmost  anticipations  or  her  worst  fears.  Father  Eustace  stood 
within  the  cell,  attired  in  the  full  costume  of  his  order,  a  black 
robe  in  the  form  of  a  toga,  with  a  cross  worked  in  gold  on  the 
right  breast,  his  bright  black  Spanish  eyes  fixed  on  Beatrice,  who 
stood  trembling  beside  him,  evidently  shaken  by  some  deep  emotion, 
while  he  spoke  with  vehemence  and  gesticulation  quite  unusual 
even  to  him.  Mr.  Ambrose  had  placed  himself  before  Beatrice, 
evidently  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  and  beside  Lord  and  Lady 
Eaglcscaim  sat  a  foreign-looking  lady  in  a  conventual  costume, 
the  sight  of  whose  countenance  startled  Lady  Edith,  engrossed  at 
once  lier  whole  attention,  and  filled  her  with  dismay.  Lady 
Edith's  eyes  seemed  to  freeze  as  she  looked  at  the  stranger,  her  lips 
became  livid,  and  she  stood  motionless  with  consternation,  for  she 
saw  before  her  one  who  was  in  dress,  features,  and  expression,  the 
living  realisation  of  that  long-cherished  miniature  which  had  been 
restored  to  Beatrice  in  her  childhood — ^the  very  individual  in  whose 
arms  her  young  proUgie  had  been  landed  from  the  wreck. 

It  burst  upon  Lady  Edith  in  one  frightful  shock  that  her  own 
Beatrice,  her  adopted  foundling,  had  been  claimed  by  some 
hitherto  unknown  Popish  relatives ;  and  great  was  the  agitation 
of  Lady  Edith  when  this  conjecture  first  darted  into  her  mind. 
For  a  few  moments  her  impulse  was  hopefully  to  consider  that 
proofs  of  the  stranger's  identity  might  be  wanting,  that  she 
could  resist  the  evidence  unless  it  were  too  strong  to  be  impugned ; 
but  after  Lady  Edith  had  measured  the  stranger's  face,  inch  by 
inch,  with  intense  examination,  who  could  deny  an  unmistake- 
able  likeness  to  the  lady  who  had  been  cast  ashore  from  the 
shipwreck  with  Beatrice?  As  the  consciousness  of  this  flashed 
on  her  convictipn,  she  shivered  with  grief  and  agitation.  It 
could  be  no  chance  resemblance ;  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Lady  Edith  silently  smothered  a  groan  of  anguish,  while 
she  turned  away  and  wept  in  the  sorrowful  apprehension  that 
Beatrice  might  soon  be  wrenched  from  her  by  foreign  relatives 
andprieBtly  guardians. 
In  respect  to  the  religvon&  cxe©^  ol  VJaaX.  «»\.T^fli^tT  ^a.^l>  ^^ 
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consecrated  place  in  which  Lady  Edith  had  seen  her  some  weeks 
before,  as  well  as  now,  left  her  not  a  vestige  of  hope  that  this 
relative  of  Beatrice  was  otherwise  than  a  Papist,  and  obviously  a 
very  strict  one.  She  looked  like  the  living  personification  of 
Vandyke's  celebrated  portrait  representing  the  dignified  abbess 
of  a  Spanish  convent.  The  white  linen  round  \^er  forehead,  the 
dark  hood  over  her  head,  the  night-black  drapery  of  her  robe 
hanging  in  massy  folds,  the  knotted  rope  round  her  waist,  and  the 
long  rosary  of  richly  carved  beads,  from  which  a  large  cross  of 
magnificent  diamonds  was  suspended  at  her  girdle,  the  whole 
figure  was  a  striking  tableau,  and  exhibited  a  personage  of  no 
ordinary  importance ;  while  the  dignified  expression  of  her  pale 
countenance,  and  the  commanding  stateliness  of  her  whole  aspect, 
proclaimed  the  stranger  accustomed  to  authority,  and  very  capable 
of  using  it ;  yet  she  bent  down  in  a  semblance  of  the  lowliest 
humility  before  Father  Eustace,  whom  she  looked  at  with  a 
reverence  amounting  almost  to  adoration. 

Lady  Edith  had  entered  so  noiselessly  at  the  open  door  of  the 
vestry  that  neither  she  nor  Allan  attracted  any  notice  at  first 
from  the  assembled  party,  whose  feelings  were  evidently  at  that 
moment  in  a  state  of  the  most  vehement  excitement.  Mr. 
Ambrose  had  ceased  to  address  Beatrice  as  Lady  Edith  entered, 
but  Father  Eustace  took  up  the  subject,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
and  very  stern  resolution,  *  Consider  well  before  you  answer. 
More  than  life  depends  on  your  decision.' 

*  It  requires  no  consideration — it  never  can !  *  replied  Beatrice 
in  a  low,  tremulous,  but  perfectly  decided  voice.  *  I  adhere  to 
my  o^vn  faith,  and  to  my  old  home.* 

*Yet  you  are  told,  Beatrice  Farinelli,  as  you  have  hitherto 
been  named,  how  near  are  the  relatives  ready  to  claim  your 
dutiful  affection — that  your  own  mother,  ignorant  of  our  language, 
and  believing  that  not  a  soul  but  herself  had  been  saved  from 
the  shipwreck,  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Veronica,  under  a 
vow  of  perpetual  penitence,  and  of  a  meritorious  silence  never 
to  be  broken,  except  to  her  confessor.  Through  me,  then,  she 
now  claims  your  affection  and  your  obedience.  Instead  of  being 
as  hitherto  an  outcast  from  every  tie  of  relationship,  you  are 
now  offered  troops  of  friends,  and  a  position  high  above  them 
all  in  rank  and  fortune.  The  simple  condition  is  that  you 
remain  in  this  house  to  be  taught  the  truth.  She  cannot  and 
dare  not  acknowledge  a  heretic  daughtet,  ^\xft^^  \n&>^«vjkRfe  ^ssa.^ 
become  so  great  if  used  against  \iet  o'Wil  i■K^.^i5a.>  V^'t  or^'^  ^Sviss.^^ 
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and  her  own  noble  family—a  family  which  you  may  perhaps  one 
day  represent.  Say,  can  yon  hesitate?  Does  not  duty  as  well 
as  inclination  dictate  obedience  to  your  only  parent  ?  From  the 
moment  when  you  were  lost  she  has  remained  under  a  saintly 
vow  of  perpetual  silence,  a  penance  which  she  has  faithfully  kept, 
to  the  praise  and  edification  of  all  who  witness  it.  Never  more 
is  her  voice  to  be  heard  on  the  earth,  till  you  are  converted.  Let 
the  voice  of  filial  duty  speak  in  your  own  heart/ 

*  Why  was  I  not  claimed  at  once  ?  Why  have  I  been  left  here 
in  ignorance  of  any  such  relationship,  when  my  history  was  known 
throughout  the  whole  neighborhood  ?  Surely,  even  from  within 
the  walls  of  a  convent,  I  might  have  been  traced,'  said  Beatrice 
in  a  low  trembling  whisper.  *  Through  life  I  have  known  but 
one  mother  and  one  friend.  Whatever  I  am,  she  formed  me ; 
whatever  I  know,  she  taught  me ;  whatever  I  possess,  she  gave 
me.  Lady  Edith  has  been  all  in  all  to  her  adopted  child,  and 
I  cannot  give  her  up.* 

'  You  shall !  you  must ! '  exclaimed  Father  Eustace  in  a  tone 
of  most  imperious  authority,  and  holding  up  his  finger  in  a 
menacing  attitude ;  '  I  can  produce  now  your  late  father's  wiU^ 
appointing  you  to  be  Lord  Eaglescaim's  ward;  therefore,  he 
legally  claims  you  to  remain  under  his  guardian^ip.  He  can 
force  you  to  do  so.  He  will  mal  t  you  listen  to  the  teaching  of 
our  church,  and  disown  all  who  ever  taught  you  otherwise.' 

'  No,  no !  an  hundred  times  no ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice  in  low, 
earnest  accents.  *  Would  the  first  lesson  of  your  church  be  to 
inculcate  ingratitude  ?  What  is  there  on  earth  that  I  do  not  owe 
to  my  more  than  mother,  my  most  generous  benefactress !  Oh, 
that  she  could  but  know  all  and  advise  me  now — tell  me,  with 
her  own  true  judgment,  what  would  be  the  dictate  of  religion  ! ' 

'  Her  religion ! '  muttered  Father  Eustace  contemptuously 
between  his  teeth.  '  The  old  heretic !  I  could  willingly  thrust 
her  alive  into  that  fire  and  stamp  upon  her !  Do  you  persist  in 
adhering  to  one  whom  we  consider  an  enemy  to  truth  and  to 
ourselves }  * 

'Yes,'  replied  Beatrice,  scarcely  audible  with  agitation,  '  I  have 
said  it,  and  need  not  unnecessarily  repeat  words  which  irritate 
you  thus.' 

At  this  moment  Lady  Edith,  having  overheard  the  half  soliloqHy 

of  Father  Eustace  and  his  subsequent  question,  slowly  advanced 

into  the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  with   unflinching  firmness 

looked  Bte&dHj  at  each  o£  the  oaloma^i!^  ^oxm^AioskK.^  vKuvm.^. 
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To  all  but  the  delighted  Beatrice,  her  preeenoe  was  as  unwelcome 
as  it  was  unexpected,  and  yet  the  calm  dignity  of  her  expression 
commanded  instant  respect.  In  the  silence  which  followed,  no 
eye  but  that  of  Beatrice  could  meet  hers,  in  which  there  shone  the 
lofty  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  truth.       * 

Lady  Edith  had  heard  all,  as  though  she  heard  it  not ;  and 
having  recalled  her  nearly  bewildered  senses,  she  now,  with  her 
wonted  tranquil  grace  of  manner,  walked  straight  up  to  Beatrice, 
and  laying  her  hand  on  her  arm,  said  in  low  solemn  accents,  while 
every  syllable  fell  singly  from  her  lips  in  the  effort  it  cost  her  to 
speak ;  *  I  know  all  now,  my  child ;  I  know  how  deeply  you  have 
been  tried — how  firmly  you  have  stood.  Beatrice,  I  am  at  this 
moment  more  than  rewarded  for  a  lifetime  of  prayer  on  your 
account.' 

Lady  Edith's  voice  faltered,  she  bent  her  head  till  it  rested  on 
the  shoulder  of  Beatrice,  and  straggled  to  conceal  the  over- 
whelming emotion  that  choked  her  utterance.  After  a  short 
conflict  with  her  feelings,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mr.'  Ambrose, 
whose  countenance  had  already  resumed  its  usual  imperturbable 
nothingness  of  expression,  and  in  a  low  voice  of  earnest  remon- 
strance she  said,  'It  would  have  been  unlike  the  frank  and 
honest  character  of  any  Protestant  minister  to  sanction  proceedings 
so  clandestine  as  these ;  but  your  church  thinks  otherwise.  Why 
am  I,  always  till  this  hour  the  guardian  of  Beatrice,  to  be  excluded 
from  the  knowledge  of  eveiits  which  seem  to  involve  her  whole 
welfare  ?  That  I  see  before  me  now,  probably,  the  mother  of  my 
adopted  child,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute ;  that  face  once  seen  I 
could  not  forget ;  but  why,  if  your  intentions  be  legally  right, 
conceal  the  facts  from  me  ?  If  anything  be  for  the  real  good  of 
Beatrice,  could  I  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  at  it,  knowing  well 
that  no  prosperity  can  shake  her  attachment  to  myself,  nor  her 
allegiance  to  the  faith  in  which  we  both  hope  to  live  and  die  ? ' 

'  Let  your  attachment  to  Miss  Farinelli  be  proved  now,'  said 
Father  Eustace  contumeliously.  He  then  advanced  with  his 
usual  noiseless  velvet  step,  while  his  glittering  eyes  looked  cold 
as  steel  at  Lady  Editb,  seeing  which,  Beatrice  cowered  closer  to 
her  benefactress,  while  the  nervous  pressure  of  her  hand  upon  her 
arm  indicated  the  agitation  she  endured.  *  This  young  lady,  once 
accidentally  thrown  into  your  power,  and  now  discovered  by  her 
only  parent,  is  claimed  to  fill  a  noble  position,  for  which  she  was 
born.  While  Miss  Farinelli  contiiwiea  xmi^et  \Xi'&>a^'i^»iN2B&»KBRfe 
of  heretics,  the  proofa  that  entitle  liei  to  xwCt,  lQi\3Q;aft  tc\«Q.^>^ssi^ 
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Lady  Edith's  brilliant  eyes  had  always  seemed  to  haye  the  power 
of  divining  at  a  glance  the  inmost  recesses  of  any  one's  most  secret 
thonghts»  and  her  look  became  fastened  on  Lord  Eaglescaim,  as  if 
life  or  death  were  in  his  reply ;  but  he  stammered,  his  eyes  fell,  and 
his  answer  broke  down  entirely ;  until  Father  Eustace,  with  reso- 
lute composure,  put  in  his  word,  saying, '  We  are  ready  to  jiiodge 
ourselves * 

Lady  Edith's  eye,  calm,  resolute,  and  clear-sighted,  still  lanaiBsd 
steadily  fastened  on  Lord  Eaglescaim,  while,  as  if  ilo  intertiqitioiL 
had  taken  place  from  the  priest,  she  added, '  Let  my  reliance  be  <m 
your  honor,  Lord  Eaglescaim.  Your  confessor  and  I  hare  always 
preferred  being  strangers.  In  my  church  there  is  no  diffierenoe 
between  a  wicked  falsehood  and  a  religious  lie  told  under  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  advantage  of  a  certain  church.  To  yon,  Lord 
Eaglescaim,  I  appeal  as  a  British  peer,  to  whom  truth  and  honor 
are  one.  If  you  can  pledge  your  sacred  word  that  Beatrice  is  now 
in  the  presence  of  her  own  mother,  she  shall  have  my  consent  to 
remain  under  your  roof  for  a  week.' 

Lord  Eaglescaim,  industriously  twisting  his  spectacles  between 
his  fingers,  gave  a  furtive  glance  towards  Father  Eustace.  He 
looked  much  confused,  and  considerably  alarmed  besides,  but  his 
very  soul  seemed  in  a  state  of  helpless  prostration,  before  the 
priest,  whose  features  retained  their  usual  imperturbable  stiUneas; 
yet  some  signal  passed  between  them,  such  as  the  initiated  only 
could  understand.  Lord  Eaglescaim  carefully  avoided  the  eye 
of  Lady  Edith,  and,  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  assumed 
towards  her  an  expression  of  towering  pride  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  said,  vainly  attempting  a  tone  of  resolute  assurance, 
*  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  of  Father  Eustace,  or 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  that  the  mother  of  Miss  Farindli 
still  lives.' 

Lady  Edith's  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  averted  face  of  Lord 
Eaglescaim,  with  a  look  of  almost  pitying  forbearance,  though  of 
evident  misgiving,  while  trying  to  trace  whether  any  Jesuitical 
evasions  were  concealed  under  his  reply,  and  her  silence  was  elo- 
quent with  emotion,  while  a  pause  of  several  minutes  ensued,  during 
which  the  fine  but  very  stem  eyes  of  Father  Eustace  shot  a  glance 
at  the  hesitating  peer  of  angry  and  very  solemn  admonition. 
Beatrice,  meanwhile,  could  not  but  perceive  the  telegraphio'looks  of 
the  priest,  and  with  what  an  angry  shrug  he  turned  away,  while  she 
leaned  on  the  chimney-piece,  looVdn^  \<\^\a  %s^  >i!ti&  T&ax\A<&  boBide 
ber;  yet  there  appeared  an.  Vacxemn^^  Qi\o^  ^^^vsvatLtcul^ 
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gentle  firmness  in  her  expression  now,  very  different  indeed  from 
the  careless  girlish  viyacity  of  former  days, 

Sir  Allan,  while  in  his  restless  agitation  he  impatiently  tattooed 
on  the  table  beside  him,  secretly  thought  that  among  all  the  beau- 
tiful statues  he  had  ever  admired  abroad,  he  had  neyer  yet  beheld 
the  representation  of  so  much  grace,  of  so  much  beauty,  of  so  muck 
simple  dignity,  as  in  the  loYely  companion  of  his  own  boyhood,  now 
lost  to  him  for  ever. 

*  Beatrice/  said  Lady  Edith,  her  lip  quiyering  with  emotion,  but 
now  impatient  to  close  an  interview  which  had  caused  to  both  the 
most  death-like  anguish,  Uhis  is  our  first  separation,  but  I  oaii 
trust  to  your  faithful  affection  even  when  leaving  you  in  this  house. 
Your  religion  is  not  like  the  ivy  that  cannot  stand  alone,  yet  were 
my  words  now  the  last  piece  of  motherly  advice  your  old  friend  v 
ever  to  give,  it  should  be  this,  "  Adhere  to  your  Bible." ' 

Father  Eustace  started  angrily  forward  with  teeth  clenched,  and 
contempt  blazing  in  his  eye ;  but  Lady  Edith  firmly  met  his  irri^ 
tated  glance,  and  then,  with  an  irresistible  burst  of  strong  emotion, 
most  unlike  her  usual  calm  self-possession,  she  clasped  Beatrice  in 
her  arms  and  added,  in  a  tone  of  solemn  earnestness,  '  Martjrrs  wiU 
abound,  Beatrice,  where  martyrs  are  required,  but  how  many  have 
died  for  the  diflference  of  feith  which  divides  you  from  those  with 
whom  you  are  to  be  left !  I  could  myself  go  to  the  stake — I  could 
perish  in  such  flames  as  Father  Eustace  says  I  deserve — ^rather  than 
see  you  part  with  a  single  Protestant  principle.  May  that  be  your 
guide,  and  then,  come  what  may  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to 
come,  we  shall  meet  again.  Time  is  short  and  life  very  uncertain, 
but  no  mortal  can  part  us  for  ever.    We  meet  again ! ' 

*  Yes ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  with  a  flash  of  strong  determination 
in  her  beautiful  eyes.  *  When  you  please.  Aunt  Edith,  and  where 
you  please,  we  shall  meet  again.' 

Lady  Edith  and  Beatrice  remained  for  several  minutes  locked  in 
each  other's  arms.  Their  feelings  were  too  solemn  for  tears,  too 
deep  for  words.  Once  more  they  embraced,  and  Lady  Edith,  filled 
with  internal  anguish,  and 'not  venturing  to  look  up,  passed  out  of 
the  room,  leaning  on  the  offered  arm  of  Sir  Allan,  who  conducted 
her  to  the  carriage,  and  protested,  in  a  voice,  low,  tremulous,  and 
broken  with  agitation,  that  he  would  watch  over  Beatrice — that  he 
would  call  soon  and  often  to  see  Lady  Edith  herself  at  Heatherbrae. 

Father  Eustace  and  Mr.  Ambrose,  looking  like  a  couple  of  lay 
figures,  observed  every  evidence  of  natural  feeling  m\k  ^Xx^"^*^ 
mailed  contempt;  but  while  Sir  AUaii  bad  ^BfUni!^  %sl<^  ^S^^aks:^^ 
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what  passed  with  an  almost  convulsiye  eagerness,  the  sliadowy  chain 
of  all  his  old  associations,  and  of  all  his  long-cherished  love  for  Lady 
Edith  and  Beatrice,  seemed  to  reviye  in  greater  strength,  if  possible, 
than  oyer.  *  Surely,  my  nncle  will  nerer  he  found  heside  Truth  at 
the  hottom  of  a  well,'  muttered  he  to  himself;  *  Father  Eustace, 
too,  sailed  very  near  the  wind  in  all  he  asserted,  bnt  whatever  pain 
it  costs  his  conscience  is  a  sacrifice  to  benefit  the  church.' 

A  smile,  a  momentary  one,  passed,  like  a  gleam  of  ligh^  over 
Lady  Edith's  features,  as  in  taking  the  arm  of  Sir  Allan  she 
obserTed  his  emotion;  for  now  a  hopefulness,  not  to  be  entirely 
crushed  by  surrounding  circumstances,  whispered  to  her  that  he 
might  yet  be  reclaimed,  and  her  last  words  to  Beatrice,  at  partmg, 
were,  *  Be  happy  here,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  can — it  will  be  my 
greatest  comfort,  in  our  first  separation,  to  belicye  that  you  are  so. 
No  doubt  can  ever  occur  to  my  mind  that  you  will  always  even 
here  remain  faithful  and  true  to  your  own  religion  and  to  your  own 
friend.  Yes!  you  will  walk  safely  through  9II  the  burning 
ploughshares  of  controversy.' 

Beatrice  listened  in  tears,  and  felt  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
enjoy  anything  without  the  kind  companion,  who,  having  lost  every 
earthly  desire  on  her  own  account,  yet  endeavored  to  bestow  on  her 
beloved  young  protegee  such  happiness  as  she  could  never  herself 
enjoy.    There  is  no  second  spring  on  earth  for  the  broken  in  heart 
One  moment,  and  the  carriage  had  drawn  to  the  door  of  St. 
Bridget's  Ohapel,  to  convey  Lady  Edith,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  moment  she  had  been  handed  into  it.    Gradually  her  spirits 
became  more  composed,  or  rather  it  might  be  said  stupified  by 
exhaustion  after  the  shock  she  had  received,  and  the  sight  of 
external  nature  again  had  its  usual  influence  in  soothing  her 
agitated  spirit.    The  ancient  cedars  cast  their  broad  shadows  on 
the  grass,  and  the  birds  were  singing  their  evening  yespen^  as 
Lady  Edith  proceeded  homewards.    To  her  sensitive  mind,  the 
simple  sounds  and  common  aspects  of  rural  life  presented  a  never- 
failing  charm,  and  her  sympathy  vrith  living  nature  brought  a 
soothing  relief  from  the  cares  and  interests  of  artificial  life.    No 
one  admired  more  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  mountain  and 
valley,  of  the  hoary  forest,  or  the  wide-spreading  ocean ;  buty  to  a 
spirit  like  Lady  Edith's,  full  of  all  life's  kindest  affections,  it  was 
the  sight  of  active  existence  that  was  interesting.    The  animali 
turned  loose  in  the  daisied  field  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  the  children 
at  play  before  their  cottage  homes,  the  busy  housewife  knitting 
beside  her  door,  even  the  ravens  whirling  homewaid  to  their  mdeai 
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rookery,  among  the  aged  beech-trees;  and,  above  all,  her  own 
pupils  and  pensioners  at  Glanmarina,  who  rushed  to  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  dwellings  to  give  her  a  smiling  welcome  on 
returning  home '  at  last ';  and  a  hurrah  so  loud  and  discordant  that 
it  sounded  almost  like  a  chorus  for  the  million. 

*  Beautiful ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  looking  at  two  long  lines  of 
firelight  from  the  setting  sun,  reflected  on  sea  and  sky,  till  both 
met  on  the  glowing  horizon.  <  Such  is  death  to  a  Christian  disap* 
pearing  from  this  sad  earth,  but  leaving  a  stream  of  light  and 
warmth,  reaching  both  to  heaven  and  earth,  behind.  Alas,  for 
those  poor  attached  villagers !  Little  do  they  know  how  soon  and 
certainly  my  friendly  influence  here  must  end  in  priestly  domina- 
tion, backed  by  their  own  once-loved  landlord!  Poor  Allan! 
formerly  our  pride  and  hope,  now  worked  up  to  delirious  supersti- 
tion, and  ever,  as  of  old,  so  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  that  the 
pnests  would  consider  themselves  committing  a  foolish  crime  not  to 
fleece  so  willing  a  victim  of  his  last  farthing ! ' 


CHAPTEE    XXXII. 

« Did  any  one  that  he  was  happy  say, 
Johnson  would  tell  him  plainly  'twas  a  lie  I 
A  lady  told  him  she  was  really  so, 
On  which  he  sternly  answer'd,  "  Madam,  no  I 

Beatrice,  according  to  Lady  Edith's  advice,  resolved  to  be  amused 
and  happy,  while  joining  in  all  the  diversions  at  Eaglescaim, 
during  this  forced  absence  from  her  own  quiet  home.  The  pom- 
pously magnificent  style  continued  long  a  subject  of  wonder  and  a 
source  of  ennui  to  her  unaccustomed  mind ;  but  she  never  tired  of 
contemplating  the  fine  old  pictures,  among  Vhich  was  one  by 
Gainsborough,  universally  thought  to  bear  an  almost  miraculous 
resemblance  to  herself.  It  was  the  beautifril  wife  of  the  previous 
Lord  Eaglescaim,  in  all  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  but  so 
startlingly  like  Beatrice  that  Lord  lona  declared  he  could  hardly 
tear  himself  away  from  admiring  it.  '  She  must  have  been  your 
grandmother  without  knowing  it ! '  he  said,  one  morning,  after 
looking  first  at  the  portrait  and  then  at  Beatrice.  *  Do  you  not 
feel  as  if  looking  in  a  mirror  when  that  picture  catches  your  eye  ?  * 
*Tes;  if  I  had  ever  worn  a  court-dress  like  that  splendid  gold 
brocade,  and  the  nodding  plume  of  feathers.  One  of  them  has 
dropped  out  of  her  head,  you-  see,  and  she  has  smilingly  picked 
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it  up.    I  never  saw  so  exquisite  a  painting,  or  so  Hfe-like  a 
countenance/ 

*  Do  let  us  have  you  in  a  tableau  to  represent  this  picture ! '  ex- 
claimed Lady  Anne.  '  I  know  where  that  very  dress  has  laia  in  a 
chest,  like  the  "  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe  Bough,"  for  half  a  century, 
and  you  positively  shall  let  us  see  you  in  it,  feathers  and  all !  I  am 
sure  we  should  aU  then  trace  the  resemblance,  though  Wss  Turlon 
says  the  picture  is  quite  as  like  herself.' 

*  Pshaw !  Miss  Turton  would  see  herself  in  a  stone  miQ,'  «dd 
Lord  lona  impatiently.  '  But  now  for  making  that  portcdt  ^ve. 
My  mother  allows  me  the  use  of  her  whole  stage  wardrobe  for  ndi 
occasions ;  therefore,  Anne,  pray  lose  not  a  minute.' 

*  You  speak  as  if  I  were  a  perfect  dawdle,  lona ;  but  when  did  I 
ever  put  off  any  pleasure  for  half  a  moment  ? '  said  X^ady  Anne^ 
hurrying  Beatrice  away  with  her ;  *  but  I  am  a  perfect  GuUiver, 
insensible  to  all  the  Lilliputian  attacks  of  your  petty  malice.' 

In  the  very  shortest  possible  time  a  picture-frame  had  been 
produced  from  the  garret,  a  black  gauze  was  hung  before  it,  and 
Beatrice,  blushing  and  smiling,  stood  beside  that  old  picture.  It 
had  a  pretty,  pouting,  spoiled-child  expression,  which  she  exactly 
imitated,  and  thus  appeared  as  its  living  and  perfect  representative. 
*  "Wonderful!  strange!  unaccountable!'  was  the  universal  exda- 
niation,  and  so  occupied  were  the  company  of  comedians  and  actors 
with  the  astonishing  effect  of  their  experiment,  that  they  were  not 
aware  of  any  one  else  having  entered,  till  Beatrice  was  startled  out 
of  her  assumed  posture  by  hearing  an  angry  oath  of  astonishment 
and  consternation  muttered  at  her  side ;  and,  on  looking  hurriedly 
round,  she  saw  the  object  of  her  especial  terror.  Lord  Eagleseain, 
with  a  look  of  strange  agitation,  standing  beside  Father  Eustaee, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  wonder  and 
even  of  dismay.  !^eatrice  instantly  stepped  out  of  her  frame,  and 
plucked  the  feathers  from  her  head,  with  a  feeling  of  alarm  that  she 
had  been  led  into  doing  that  of  wlyich  Lord  Eaglcscaim  disapproved ; 
but  no  further  notice  was  ever  taken  of  the  incident,  and  the  lively 
Lady  Anne  soon  forgot  that  interruption  to  Beatrice's  representa- 
tion, while  she  dressed  up  a  group,  including  herself,  as  a  young 
novice  taking  the  veil,  with  Miss  Turton,  equipped  as  lady  abbess, 
and  Sir  Allan  as  her  confessor. 

*  It  would  be  well  for  you,  Anne,*  said  Lord  lona,  with  more 
gravity  than  he  usually  seemed  master  of,  *  if  playing  at  monks 
and  nuns  were  never  more  in  evcn!^  m^  ^^q^l  %!&!i  M.'  AL\iine  than 
now.     I  wish  you  both  a  \j«*tet  i^\A  ^a«a.\o  \«aiMfe  ^Qtaa  \si^fi«ivV 
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Lady  Anne  blushed  and  looked  down,  while  Sir  Allan  blushed 
also  and  looked  at  her. 

Beatrice  had  frequently  of  late  heard  Lady  ISdith  obserre,  tha^ 
owing  to  the  unsuspicious  security  of  all  Protestants  in  England, 
and  the  creeping,  quiet,  ceaseless  perseverance  of  the  Jesuits,  it 
might  not  perhaps  .be  many  years  before  their  clever  and  unscru- 
pulous tactics  should  make  them  paramount  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  nation ;  but  what  she  had  listened  to  half 
incredulously  of  their  depth  and  cunning,  thinking  it  all  a  mere 
romantic  apprehension,  was  now  brought  most  suddenly  and 
strongly  home  to  her  own:  experience ;  yet  she  could  not  but  smile 
at  the  droll  tone  in  which  Lord  lona  said  to  her,  the  first  time 
thoy  met  again,  '  Console  yourself  for  being  imprisoned  here,  as 
you  resemble  the  fair  lady  in  Comus,  who  lived  among  the  wicked 
without  being  contaminated  herself.' 

*  I  shall  probably  also  resemble  her  in  escaping  from  the  magic 
thraldom,  at  last,'  said  Beatrice,  smiling ;  '  but  there  is  more  than 
Arabian  hospitality  in  this  house,  where  guests  are  so  splendidly 
entertained,  and  moreover  kept  against  their  will.' 

'You  shall  have  bread  and  salt  as  the  pledge  of  our  good 
intentions,'  said  Lord  lona ;  '  but,  observe,  I  do  not  answer  for  those 
of  Father  Eustace.* 

When  Beatrice  was  suddenly  separated  from  Lady  Edith,  under 
such  very  peculiar  circumstances,  she  resolved  to  look  her  own 
position  full  in  the  face.  Unskilled  in  the  world  and  in  society, 
she  naturally  expected  to  go  through  a  scene  of  persuasion  or  of 
persecution,  in  order  to  her  becoming  a  pervert  from  that  pure 
Protestant  faith  for  which  shevWould  willingly  have  died,  and 
accordingly  she  nerved  her  spirit  to  meet  the  anticipated  storm. 
Beatrice  could  make  up  her  mind,  if  her  newly-found  mother 
required  it,  to  be  locked  up ;  she  firmly  contemplated  bread  and 
water  for  the  whole  week,  and  even  a  dark  room,  which  she  had 
always  most  particularly  abhorred.  In  short,  little  Red  Riding- 
hood  was  not  more  in  terror  of  the  wolf  than  she  was  of  Father 
Eustace,  knowing  as  she  did  that  persecution  is  the  duty  of  a  Papist. 
She  had  read  lately,  in  the  published  works  of  a  Cardinal,  that  *  to 
bum  heretics  is  as  binding  a  duty  as  abstinence  on  a  Friday,'  and 
her  soul  revolted  from  all  association  with  those  who  so  little 
understood  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity.  Leaning  her  forehead 
disconsolately  against  the  cold  window-glass  of  her  own  room,  with 
feelings  of  romantic  excitement,  Beatrice  thought  of  tho^ft-^V^V^ 
been  forcibly  cloistered  for  life.  She  even.  Tftme«\i^t^^>  -^jSSaRN^* 
^16 
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flinching,  how  cruelly  Constance  de  Beverly  had  been  built  up  in 
the  wall  of  her  conyent,  and  a  grand  martyr-spirit  beat  bigh  in  ihe 
warm  heart  of  Beatrice,  as  she  asked  herself  how  mucb  for  oon- 
science'  sake  she  could  be  ready  to  endure  ?  In  ber  own  private 
room,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knees,  and  her  eyes  steadfastly 
fixed  on  the  floor,  perhaps  Bichard  the  Third,  before  the  battle  it 
Bosworth,  was  not  more  disturbed  in  his  mind  than  Beatrice,  how 
sitting  Ute-d-Ute  with  her  own  thoughts,  looking  patient^  resigned, 
but  most  anxious  and  unhappy. 

Beatrice  was  armed,  in  short,  at  all  points  for  any  trial  except 
that  which  actually  came,  and  which  had  not  occurred  to  ber 
imagination.  Expected  circumstances  neyer  happen !  From  the 
hour  of  Lady  Edith's  departure  ta  Heatherbrae,  the  subject  of 
religion  was  not  once  mentioned  in  her  presence.  It  seemed  to 
have  Tanished  from  the  recollection  of  all  present,  while  nothing 
was  thought  of  but  how  to  make  life  one  scene  of  boUday  enjoy- 
ment—how to  amuse  her  most,  and  to  please  her  best.  The  first 
time  Lady  Eaglescairn  entered  her  room,  Beatrice  bad  summoned 
up  a  look  of  heroic  firmness,  but  it  was  completely  lost,  on  her 
hostess,  whose  conversation  became  at  once  full  of  airy  nothings,  as 
she  led  her  down  to  the  drawing-room,  saying — 

^  I  hereby  appoint  you  to  the  post  of  being  my  favorite  fiiend, 
Miss  Farinelli.' 

*  It  is  not  always  a  very  permanent  appointment,  motber,'  said 
Lord  lona  in  a  rallying  tone.  *  I  must  flatly  and  roundly  declare 
that  you  have  run  up  several  eternal  friendships  lately,  that  have 
not  lasted  for  ever  and  a  day.' 

'  Of  course  not,  and  for  very  good  reasons,'  replied  she,  in  a  tone 
between  jest  and  very  sad  earnest.  '  Once  I  valued  affection  above 
all  price,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  it;  once  I  could  have  begged  as 
earnestly  to  be  loved  as  any  beggar  for  his  daily  food;  but  mj 
speculations  on  mutual  attachment  were  not  successfiiL  I  have 
almost  given  up  hope,  and  with  hope  desire.' 

*  "Why  so  ? '  asked  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  real  sympathy ;  *  sorely 
kindness  will  beget  kindness.' 

*  Not  a  whit !  Kindness  only  begets  the  expectation  of  more, 
which  is  doubled  and  re-doubled  till  I  can  give  nothing  in  addition. 
If  I  wish  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  any  one  in  my  valuable  assort- 
ment of  friends,  they  expect  greater  and  greater  favors,  till  the 
point  comes  at  last  where  I  can  go  no  further.* 

'  Then  you  draw  bridle,*  inleiiu'^^led  Lord  lona,  laughing,  *  and 
dam  the  door  of  your  beaxt  vel  ^i\i^  aa\.oiia^^^lwi^  q.1  ^^w£^\iN2^- 
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be  friends.    In  such  a  case,  of  course,  they  are  more  angry  than  if 
you  had  never  shown  any  desire  to  conciliate  them.' 

*  Certainly.  I  gave  my  nephew,  Tom  Gascoigne,  a  horse  lately, 
and  he  nerer  ceased  hinting  how  well  it  would  go  in  a  gig ;  and 
when  I  at  last  gave  him  the  gig,  he  wished  for  an  increase  of  his 
allowance,  that  he  might  he  enabled  to  keep  it.  I  sent  his  sister 
Fanny  a  ticket  for  the  Caledonian  ball,  and  she  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  unless  she  could  somehow  or  another  get  a  dress. 
Well  did  I  know  what  that  meant.  She  has  no  more  feeling  than 
a  band-box.' 

<  Do  you  remember,  mother,  last  year  inviting  the  Fitzgeralds  to 
stay  here,  and  they  wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  without 
the  children.  You  yielded  and  invited  them,  when  the  party  soon 
after  arrived,  bringing  a  governess  and  tutor,  the  most  troublesome 
people  that  ever  entered  a  house.  I  flatter  myself  my  attractions 
were  what  made  the  Visit  so  agreeable  that  they  remained  on  for 
ever  and  a  day.' 

*  Yes,  for  two  long  months,  till  I  intimated  that  we  were  leaving 
home  for  a  few  days.    They  very  coolly  asked  my  leave  to  await 
my  return  here,  and  when  I  said  it  was  our  invariable  rule  to  leave 
the  house  empty  when  we  quitted  our  own  fire-side,  they  took  so  * 
much  offence  that  we  parted  worse  friends  than  when  we  met.' 

*  Of  course ;  the  pleasanter  their  visit  was,  the  more  sorry  they 
were  ever  to  go,  and  the  more  angry  they  were  at  not  being  pressed 
to  stay,'  added  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of  gay  condolence.  *  What 
an  ill-used  farewell  they  bid  you — ^not  one  driblet  of  gratitude 
remaining ! ' 

*  Not  one ! '  replied  Lady  Eaglescaim,  querulously.  *  What  I  had 
done  then  to  cement  our  friendship  only  ended  it.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Lord  lona,  with  a  tragi-comic  laugh  ;  *  how  well 
I  remember  waving  my  white  handkerchief  as  an  adieu  to  the 
Fitzgeralds,  and  your  snatching  it  out  of  my  hands,  saying,  they 
would  pretend  to  think  we  were  summoning  them  back.' 

*  There  is  a  want  of  adhesiveness  even  in  servants,  now,'  said 
Lady  Stratharden,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  melancholy.  '  I,  who  hate 
strangers  about  me,  have  had  to  change  my  abigail  five  times  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  least  hint  of  finding  a  fault,  and  they  instantly 
say,  **  If  my  ladyship  is  not  pleased,  tiiey  are  quite  ready  to  seek 
another  place."  Servants  in  this  country  are  become  as  independent 
as  the  American  '*  helps,"  and  the  smallest  addition  of  wages 
offered  them  in  another  house  will  carry  oS  l\v<^  \^^\.  \fi^  10:^ 
establisbnieBt/ 
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*  Tes/  said  Lady  Eaglescaim,  <  the  more  pretenti  and  iodiilf 
gences  I  give  them,  the  more  they  think  me  denroui  to  eooeiliato 
them,  and  the  more  difficult  each  servant  becomes  to  please.  They 
**  want  a  change ! "  They  woold  like  '^  to  see  a  little  more  of  tlu 
world."  I  honor  and  respect  a  steady  servant  of  long  standing; 
but  such  serrants  are  so  rare  now,  that  they  should  be  shown  as 
lions  in  the  Zoological  gardens.  Everybody  and  eveiytliing  is  on  a 
railroad  of  restlessness  and  movement.' 

<  Tou  should  advertise  for  an  attachable  servant,  not  going  to 
the  diggings,  nor  wishing  to  be  a  policeman — salary  imtimited/ 
said  Lord  lona,  in  a  rallying  tone ;  '  or  see  if  your  next  will  at 
once  consent  to  be  apprenticed  for  seven  years.' 

<  WeU,'  replied  I^y  Stratharden,  sadly,  '  if  I  knew  the  abigail 
who  would  drop  a  tear  over  my  coffin,  what  would  I  not  give  her  ? 
The  last  maid  who  left  me  proposed  to  have  an  interview  of  two 
hours  with  her  successor,  that  she  might  put  her  up  to  "  my  ways," 
and  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  invisibly  present^  as  I  had 
not  an  idea  that  I  had  any  "ways." ' 

*  Yes  you  have,'  said  Lord  lona,  in  a  laughing  tone,  wishing  to 
enliven  Lady  Stratharden,  whose  eyes  were  despondingly  fixed  on 
her  daughter,  talking  earnestly  to  Father  Eustace, '  I  oidy  wonder 
that  any  abigail  could  enumerate  them  all  in  two  hours,  for  they 
might  have  occupied  five  at  least.    I  know  you  well.' 

<  If  you  do,'  replied  Lady  Stratharden,  in  a  tone  of  helpless 
despondency,  as  she  still  watched  Father  Eustace,  '  you  know  one 
who  has  lived  to  witness  the  sad  end  of  all  her  dearest  earthly 
affections.* 

*  Not  yet— not  finally ! '  answered  Lord  lona,  following  the  direc- 
tion of  her  eyes,  with  a  sorrowful  sympathy  that  he  tried  to  hide, 
while  he  stirred  up  the  already  blazing  fire,  as  if  intent  on  being 
burned  alive.  *  What  is  the  use  of  racking  our  hearts  with  feeling 
and  our  heads  with  sense,  when  good  nonsense  is,  after  all,  worth 
both  united !  Give  me  a  heart  of  stone,  or  a  cap  and  bells,  rather 
than  sensibility  in  a  world  like  this.  Every  medal  has  its  rererse ; 
and  happiness  to-day  is  misery  to-morrow * 

*  Yes,'  interrupted  Lady  Stratharden,  solemnly,  <  but  both  end 
in  the  inevitable  grave ! ' 

*  You  are  quite  in  a  black  melancholy  to-day ;  but  now  I  strongly 
advise  you  to  take  my  advice — the  advice  of  the  most  sensible  man 
in  your  acquaintance — and  follow  my  example,'  said  Lord  lona, 

anxious  to  cheer  the  deBpon^Vfig  t[k^\?&&t.    *W«  all  know  that 
there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  ot  m\<»  wA  Q>i  m«a.«  \i  w^a^w^^ 
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misfortune  rolls  over  me  after  another,  I  feel  quite  enlivened  with 
thinking  that  things  positively  are  at  their  worst.  I  have  stood 
with  my  back  tb  the  wall,  pelted  and  worried  by  petty  vexations, 
till  I  felt  as  if  no  circumstance  in  life  were  ever  to  go  straight 
again ;  and  all  the  time  I  triumph  in  the  thought  that  things  are 
coming  to  a  climax,  and  that  '*  behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is  still 
shining.** ' 

Beatrice  listened  to  this  little  di^ogue  with  an  engrossing 
interest,  which  made  her  forget  she  had  any  troubles  of  her  own.  • 
She  was  amused  at  the  mixture  of  sense  and  of  nonsense  in  Lord 
lona ;  but  saw  plainly  that  a  sense  of  duty  and  religion  was  not 
wanting  amidst  all  his  apparent  etourderUf  and  she  felt  what  a 
happiness  it  might  be,  during  her  unwilling  residence  at  Eagles- 
cairn,  if  she  could  minister  to  a  mind  so  sadly  diseased  as  that  of 
Lady  Stratharden,  whose  well-founded  anxiety  respecting  Lady 
Anne  was  so  evident,  and  so  touching  from  its  very  helplessness. 
While  Father  Eustace  continued,  with  his  usual  look  of  self- 
satisfied  humility,  to  engross  the  attention  of  Lady  Stratharden's 
daughter,  who  listened  with  flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye,  Beatrice 
looked  at  the  anxious  mother's  anxious  face,  and  thought  of  those 
beautiful  lines  by  Bayley — 

*  Present  an^lsh  hast  thou  felt. 
O'er  thy  fond  heart's  dearest  treasure  ? 
As  a  mourner  hast  thou  knelt 
In  the  hour  of  deep  aflOdction  T 
Let  no  impious  thought  intrude ; 
Meekly  bow  with  this  conyiction, 
Grief  was  sent  thee  for  thy  good.' 

When  Lady  Anne's  long,  earnest,  absorbing  interview  with 
Father  Eustace  was  over,  anxious  evidently  to  prevent  her  mother 
&om  taking  fright  at  so  excessive  an  intimacy,  she  advanced 
towards  Lady  Stratharden,  with  a  dancing  step,  full  of  grace  and 
vivacity.  Lady  Anne  then  suddenly  whirled  herself  round  and 
round  ^f^vn.  ecstacy  of  heedless  laughter,  till  her  rich  brocaded 
silk  dress  became  completely  inflated,  when  curtseying  very  low, 
she  dropped  down.  Lord  lona  assured  her,  so  as  perfectly  to 
represent  the  very  best  Stilton  cheese.  *I  believe,'  he  added, 
'that  in  choosing  a  new  dress,  Anne,  you  always  have  this 
graceful  achievement  in  view,  and  pay  a  shilling  a  yard  more  for 
one  that  will  stand  out  properly.  It  is  the  only  thing  on  earth 
that  I  cannot  do ! ' 

*I  could  name  a  million  of  things -^ou  c^imicA.  ^<5i^\Qt!«.\  ^V^ 
there  anything  indeed  that  you  can  do  'weU^  * 
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*How  very  malicious,  Anne,  when  you  know  that  in  3roar 
lervice  I  echo  eyery  laugh,  chorus  eyery  song,  start  eyeryjest, 
foUow  up  any  joke,  am  in'  erery  part  of  a  room  at  once,  arranging 
or  disarranging,  ordering  or  disordering — enliyen  the  merriest 
party,  and  can  always  detect  a  coming  marriage,  eren  before  the 
parties  themselres  have  thought  of  it !  Besides,  Anne,'  added  her 
lively  cousin,  with  a  seriously  warning  look,  *  I  can  also  find  out  a 
coming  perversion,  before  the  victim  apprehends  any  danger. 
Beware,  Anne,  for  the  ice  is  shaking  under  your  feet,  and,  once 
engulphed  in  Bomanism,  the  Humane  Society  does  not  exist  that 
could  rescue  you  from  what  is  far  worse  than  death — ^the  degrada- 
tion of  body  and  soul  in  a  convent.' 

The  object  of  all  exciting  amusements'  is  to  escape  from  jdf- 
consciousness,  and  whether  it  be  competing  at  a  show  of  roses  ex 
of  black-cattle,  writing  a  book,  or  running  a  horse  at  the  Derby, 
dancing,  acting,  rowing,  riding,  or  driving,  every  one  seeks  ^to 
forget  his  own  identity,  his  cares,  his  hopes,  and  his  sorrows. 
Children  delight  in  being  anything  but  themselves ;  they  act  tiie 
part  of  tutors  or  governesses,  kings  or  queens,  thieves  or  policemen, 
thus  trying  whether,  in  leisure  or  in  exertion,  they  can  forget ; 
and  those  who  make  religion  a  mere  piece  of  scenic  representation, 
thus  at  once  recommend  themselves  to  the  natural  craving  of  sinAil 
man,  whose  object  is  to  hide  himself  from  himself. 

The  laughing  hours  at  Eaglescaim  were  now  spent  by  the 
juvenile  members  of  the  party  in  a  state  of  strenuous  idleness,  for 
it  is  thought  better  by  Papists  for  the  young  to  do  anything  rather 
than  to  think.  Mr.  Ambrose,  having  incidentally  mentioned  that 
the  monks  of  St.  Bernard's  amuse  themselves  during  the  long 
winter  evening  with  whist,  round-games,  and  dancing.  Lord  lona 
said  he  thought  it  too  good  an  example  not  to  be  followed.  He 
joyously  ordered  up  the  Highland  piper  immediately,  and  according 
to  Highland  practice  all  the  servants  were  invited  to  join  in  reels 
and  country  dances.  A  gay  scene  took  place  now  in  that  gprand 
saloon,  which  had  seemed  hitherto  dedicated  only  to  dignified 
dulness,  and  Beatrice  felt  in  a  surprising  dream  when  she  heard 
.the  bagpipes  playing  their  noisiest  measure,  and  when  she  saw 
round  her  the  merriest  party  ever  assembled  together  for  diversion^ 
even  in  the  merriest  of  houses. 

Beatrice  knew  that  the  '^rsonages  most  supematurally  proud 
towards  their  equals  are  those  who  delight  most  to  excite  them- 
ielvea   by  performing  some^'^V^^  ol  m\£«A\slQxi&  condescension 
towards  those  immeaswabVy  WL^aVii,  «a3t  ^^  ^^  ^iJcaa  ^T&sm^ 
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when  Lady  Eaglescairn,  with  a  smile  of  almost  rojal  suavity, 
permitted  herself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  country  dance, 
opposite  to  her  greatly  honored,  but  rather  intimidated,  partner, 
Mr.  Macgregor,  the  head  gardener.  The  Duke  of  Dorchester  stood 
next  below,  with  the  very  prettiest  dairymaid  who  ever  handled  a 
chum,  all  dimples,  smiles,  and  blushes,  but  evidently  uplifted  by 
this  unusual  honor  far  above  the  plebeian  valets  and  grooms,  whose 
attentions  had  hitherto  been  very  acceptable ;  and  as  Beatrice  took 
her  place  with  Lord  lona,  who  seemed  quite  in  a  happy  frenzy, 
they  both  laughed  immeasurably  to  observe  the  enchanting  mixture 
of  dignity  and  frolic  with  which  Miss  Turton  consented  to  perform 
with  the  gamekeeper.  The  poor  man,  with  a  head  like  a  Scotch 
terrier,  looked  in  a  state  of  frantic  awkwardness,  under  the  over- 
whelming honor  of  such  a  partner. 

*  Sir  Allan,'  said  Lady  Anne,  who  had  been  in  very  deep  conver-  / 
sation  with  the  Chief  for  nearly  an  hcur,  evidently  on  some  topic 
of  the  gravest  interest,  *  we  shall  soon  take  leave  for  ever  of  scenes 
such  as  these ;  but  nuns  abroad  often  bid  farewell  to  the  world  by 
giving  a  ball,  and  dancing  their  last  gay  steps,  before  the  :final 
important  step  of  all !  Now  let  me  teU  you,  in  the  very  strictest 
confidence,  that  I  am  actually  disengaged  for  the  next  country 
dance.* 

*  Indeed  I*  replied  the  young  Chief,  his  handsome  care-worn 
countenance  relaxing  into  something  very  like  the  cheerful  smile 
of  his  early  days,  and  he  looked  now,  dressed  in  the  M' Alpine 
tartan,  the  very  image  of  Sir  Evan. 

*  Pray,  Sir  Allan !  *  said  the  lively  Lady  Anne,  stirring  up  a 
whirlpool  in  her  tea-cup,  *  am  I  talking  to  my  parrot,  only  to 
receive  one  word  of  reply !  The  remark  I  laid  before  you  is,  that 
a  country  dance,  when  well  played,  is  very  apt  to  make  one  think 
of  dancing ! ' 

<  An  exceedingly  natural  association  of  ideas,'  replied  Sir  Allan : 
*  I  am  quite  a  paragon  in  everything  except  dancing,  but  that,  for  . 
some  years,  has  not  been,  as  you  know,  my  forte.' 

*  What !  a  Highland  Chief,  and  not  dance  to  your  own  enlivening 
bagpipes  ?  Impossible !  Tou  could  not  sit  still  if  you  tried !  I 
certainly  cannot ! ' 

'And  why  should  we?'  said  Sir  Allan,  rising  with  all  the 
alertness  of  his  boyhood.  'You  have  made  me  feel  ten  years 
younger  to-night,  and  certainly  in  my  Oxford  days  I  was  reckoned 
great  in  a  reel,  and  magnificent  in  a  polka,  Lady  Anne !  Pra-^  Ut 
us  go  through  the  solemnity  of  a  Highland  Tee\  Vi^'Ei'Casst^^x^^'V 
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shall  perform  it  as  if  we  were  both  competitors  at  the  Holland- 
House  games.  I  suppose  you  would  not  accept  of  me  for  a  partner  ?' 

*  Of  course  not !  *  said  Lady  Anne,  in  a  tone  of  good-humoxed 
caprice,  *  I  have  been  very  tired  of  you  for  the  last  hour !  How 
dull  and  hum-drum  we  both  are ! ' 

'  Then  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  each  other's  tiresome  conveir- 
sation  is  to  dance,  and  I  am  wearied  to  death  of  yours.' 

*  "Well ! '  said  the  spoiled  beauty,  with  ^  look  of  amusing  capnce, 
•  I  delight  in  hearing  pleasant  truths !  I  always  said  of  you.  Sir 
Allan,  at  Home,  that  no  one  did  a  graceful  thing  so  gracefuDy  as 
the  Chief  of  M' Alpine,  and  your  way  of  taking  a  hint  is  befond 
all  praise.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  hint  something  more !  Gro  all  round  the 
room  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  man  as  anxious  to  please  jovl  as 
I !  Name  your  wishes,  and  I  am  the  most  obliging  p^on  on  earth. 
As  soon  as  I  ascertain  that  it  can  be  done  without  the  possibility 
of  putting  myself  to  the  very  smallest  inconvenience,  I  really  do 
com|Jly  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend ;  therefore,  tell  me  yours. ' 

'  Ko !  for  then  I  should  see  you  beating  a  most  graceful  retreat 
If  some  very  particular  somebody  were  to  ask  what  I  ask,  yon 
would  do  it,*  said  Lady  Anne,  with  a  look  of  playful  hilarity,  yery 
unlike  the  sombre  expression  her  attractive  countenance  had  some- 
times recently  assumed.  *  If  I  ask  a  favor  then,  perhaps,  down 
may  go  my  house  of  cards,  for  you  will  certainly  negative  the 
request ! ' 

^  Perhaps  not !  try  me !  I  am  in  a  state  of  invincible  good 
humor,  and  there  is  nothing  within  the  range  of  thought  I  could 
refuse  you.    I  might  even  say  to  you,  in  the  words  of  Sheridan, 

*  **  Friends  in  all  the  old  yoa'li  meet, 
Andparttiera  in  the  young."  * 

'  Just  the  sort  of  civil  answer  you  could  not  avoid,  and  yet  when 
you  saw  me  so  evidently  expecting  a  compliment,  I  wonder  you 
were  not  clever  enough  to  evade  it.  "Well !  since  you  are  so  very 
anxious,  I  suppose  I  must  dance  with  you.  Look  at  all  these 
maids  in  their  freshest  and  newest  dresses,  with  pretty  coquettish- 
looking  lace  caps,  evidently  prepared  to  join  in  the  dance,  and  a 
row  of  the  gamekeepers  and  grooms  standing  beside  them,  looking 
frightfully  shy !  "Was  there  ever  seen  before  so  merry  a  ball,  such 
laughter,  such  flowers,  and  such  dresses !  It  is  like  a  ballet  at  the 
opera:  therefore  why  should  I  not  ^d  OLigactner  for  every  dance 
myself? ' 
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*  Nothing  easier/  replied  Sir  Allan,  *  I  shall  be  a  perfect  St.  Vitus 
to-night  if  you  insist  upon  it,  and  administer  moreover,  all  this 
evening,  the  soothing  syrup  of  as  many  compliments  and  civilities 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  require.' 

*  There  are  some  persons,  Sir  Allan,  whose  utmost  flatteries  would 
be  loathsome  to  me,  but  there  are  a  very  few  from  whom  praise  is 
acceptable,  and  you  are  one,  therefore  you  shall  be  permitted  to — 
to  admire  my  dancing.  As  King  Lear  says,  ^'  Pour  on,  I  will 
endure ! " ' 

*  Really,  the  excess  of  my  wish  to  say  something  very  polite 
keeps  me  silent ! ' 

'  Then  I  can  wait,'  replied  Lady  Anne  demurely.  *  You  some- 
times make  yourself  ingeniously  dull,  and  now  I  seem  talking  to 
the  church  steeple,  with  a  small  chime !  Tou  are  as  bright  as  the 
sun  should  be,  but  is  not !  I  already  feel  the  better  for  all  the 
agreeable  things  I  am  going  to  hear,  and  all  the  exercise  I  am 
about  to  take  m  this  reel ;  and  after  all,  what  harm  can  there  be 
in  a  little  quiet  domestic  confidential  dancing  like  this,  if  it  leads 
to  no  late  hours  or  excess  of  any  kind  ? ' 

'  David  danced,'  said  Sir  Allan,  *  and  we  read  in  Scripture  that 
"  there  is  a  time  to  dance."  * 

'It  is  quite  a  natural  vent  to  one's  exuberant  spirits,'  said 
Lady  Anne,  rising  eagerly,  *Pray  observe  old  Macgregor's 
pirouettes!  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  dancing,  that  the 
largest  and  heaviest  men  always  spring  the  most  buoyantly  off 
the  floor,  and  Macgregor  looks  like  a  barrel  endowed  with  the 
activity  of  any  cork  springing  from  a  bottle  of  champagne.  That 
tall  thin  gardener  beside  him  looks  like  a  pair  of  insane  tongs.' 

The  dancing  soon  became  fast  and  furious,  very  unlike  the 
languid,  mechanical  movements  of  a  Lowland  ball-room.  The 
company  danced  with  heart  and  soul — eyes,  hands,  and  fingers, 
all  in  a  state  of  frantic  activity,  while  the  men  cracked  their 
fingers  like  castenets,  uttering  every  now  and  then  a  short  sharp 
shout,  perfectly  startling,  to  encourage  their  own  exertions,  flying 
from  end  to  end  of  the  room  like  human  rockets. 

The  feet  of  the  dancers  seemed  everywhere  at  once,  or  nowhere, 
as  they  became  almost  invisible  often,  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
performer's  motions,  springing,  pirouetting,  screeching,  snapping 
their  fingers,  whirling  each  other  round,  and  flinging  their  Umbs 
into  inconceivable  contortions.  Still  there  was  a  certain  degree 
of  wild  savage  grace,  united  to  all  this  marvellous  animation^ 
which  could  not  but  be  admired  *,  aivOi  ^\i\\ft  "fi^^UXa^  Vajwgas^ 
16  a 
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with  jnTenile  hilarity  at  this  curious  scene,  till  the  teaxB  fluit 
sparkled  in  her  eyes  were  glittering  down  her  cheek*  she  fidt 
pleased,  as  well  as  amused,  by  so  extraordinary  an  exhibitioii.  It 
had  altogether  a  savage  New  Zealand  aspect;  but  this  was  the  oild 
national  dance,  performed  centuries  ago  in  these  rery  halls,  and 
Beatrice  watched  with  delight  and  wonder  the  careless  gaid^  of 
this  animated  party,  so  full  of  life  and  frolic. 

'  Miss  Turton,'  exclaimed  Lord  lona  conscientiously,  '  you  and 
I  must  beware  of  growing  old  and  wise  before  our  time !  * 

'  No  danger  that  either  of  us  will  be  wise  too  soon,'-  answered 
Miss  Turton,  affectedly  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  tips  of  her  ownwhito 
gloves  ;  *  your  whole  life,  my  lord,  is  like  a  ballet  at  the  Opera ; 
but  as  for  myself,  l!  shall  very  soon  take  leave  of  all  such  tawdry, 
ensnaring  amusements  as  these.' 

*  Yet,  meanwhile,  before  you  exchange  one  set  of  leading-striagsfbr 
another,  let  us,  like  Seged,  resolve  to  be  happy.  I  see  by  that  fireoong 
smile,  you  feel  very  little  reliance  on  my  small  stock  of  disoretioii, 
and  would  not  think  me  a  safe  leader ;  but  there  may  be  woise^ 
very  much  worse !  If  you  go  hand  in  hand  vrith  any  one  down  to 
the  depths  of  despair,  let  it  be  me,  for  I  am  your  best  friend,  or,  at 
least,  not  your  worst  enemy.* 

*  You  are  the  true  Abbott  of  Unreason  to-night,'  said  Beatrice 
smiling ;  *  or  perhaps  the  Lord  of  Misrule ;  at  all  events,  yon  are 
not  the  centre  of  gravity  ! ' 

*  Imagine — ^but  no !  you  can't  imagine ! — ^nobody  can !  hot  ooly 
conceive  what  a  world  this  would  be  if  everybody  would  take  my 
advice  and  live  under  my  directions.  I  have  a  perfect  genius  iai 
happiness,  and  if  I  were  to  take  the  reins * 

*  Pray  do,  by  all  means,'  said  Beatrice  laughing ;  '  here  is  Lady 
Anne  wishing  it,  I  wish  it,  and  everybody  wishes  it.' 

'  Oh !  if  you  and  everybody  do,  that  settles  the  point.  Then, 
here  I  am  appointed  by  general  acclamation,  or  at  least  l^  a 
minority  of  two,  adviser  general  to  the  present  company.' 

<  Yes,  with  a  salary  of  nothing  per  annum  and  perqoiaites,' 
added  Beatrice.  *  You  are  now  president  of  our  little  repuhlifiy 
and  I  suppose,  like  Louis  Napoleon,  your  destiny  most  be 
fulfilled.' 

*  Well !  hitherto  my  remarkable  gift  of  wisdom  has  been  of  no 

more  use  to  those  around  me  than  pearls  to  the  sea ;  but  now  I 

shall  dive  into  all  the  desperate  mysteries  of  every  heart  and  mind. 

I  sball  be  thoughtful  for  others,  though  thoughtless  for  myself. 

The  very  glance  of  my  eye  a^hsiXWift  «n.  *^  cr^KB.^aiiMDask'"'  \A>^<(»i^^hA 
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would  dose  the  door  of  their  minds  against  me.  I  read  the  real 
thoughts,  and  am  not  to  be  deceiTod  by  a  ringing  laugh,  a  rallying 
scold,  a  saucy  answer,  a  gay  imitation  of  love  or  anger,  nor  cTen 
by  kind  words.  I  shall  penetrate  into  the  Bluebeard's  closet  of 
your  inmost  thoughts,  and  set  them  all  to  rights.    As  you  say.  Miss 

Turton ' 

'  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  I  have  said  nothing ;  therefore,  whatever 
you  are  going  to  say  is  your  own,'  interrupted  Miss  Turton,. 
laughing,  *  I  know  you  of  old,  always  inflicting  fifty  thousand 
torments  on  me,  attributing  the  strangest  sentiments  to  me,  and 
making  people  belieye  all  you  say  of  me.' 

*  My  portraits  are  all  correct !  Who  would  believe  that  your 
features  could  have  executed  such  a  frown.  Miss  Turton  ?  You 
have  put  me  in  the  comer  now.  I  shall  soon  be  in  the  house  of 
correction  as  an  impostor,  but  do  I  deserve  it  ? '  replied  Lord  lona, 
raising  up  a  fan  between  them  in  pretended  terror,  but  glancing 
over  it  with  a  look  of  good-humored  malice.  '  You  have  found 
me  out  to  be  only  a  Bristol  stone,  when  I  am  passing  for  a  diamond. 
I  must  really  get  you  mesmerised.  Miss  Turton.  Father  Eustace 
says  his  proselytes  must  believe  this  marble  chimney-piece  to  be 
brass,  if  he  desires  you ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  the  influence  I 
should  gain  over  you  all  by  means  of  biology.  Father  Eustace 
certainly  understands  the  full  use  of  that  extraordinary  art,  and 
a  very  black  art  it  might  become  in  skilful  hands.  Girls  in 
the  convent,  at  Norwood,  a^re  put  sometimes  for  eight  days  into  a 
solitary  room,  where  they  must  gaze,  without  ceasing,  at  a  white- 
washed wall.  If  that  does  not  make  them  go  totally  blind,  it  at 
least  blinds  their  imderstandings,  for  if  Dr.  Darling,  by  making 
me  stare  for  an  hour  at  a  white  shilling,  can  make  me  forget  .my 
own  name,  and  believe  the  key  in  my  hand  is  red-hot,  why,  after 
staring  at  a  white  wall  for  an  entire  day,  you  would  be  very  easily 
persuaded  that  any  picture  is  winking,  or  even  stepping  down  from 
its  frame.  Positively,  I  saw  my  own  cousin.  Captain  Dillon,  one 
morning,  with  his  senses  turned  so  topsy-turvy,  that  he  was  made 
to  believe  the  pianoforte  to  be  a  bay-horse.  He  took  up  the  off 
fore-leg  to  see  if  it  were  spavined,  and  he  mistook  all  the  chairs 
for  dogs.' 

*  Then,  perhaps,  if  we  were  all  thoroughly  biologised,  I  might 
mistake  my  cousin  lona  for  a  sensible  man ! '  said  Lady  Anne 
archly, '  and  think  him  almost  handsome.' 

*That  is  rather  beyond  the  powers  of  biology.  If  I  were 
biologised  very  strongly  myself,  perhaps  I  might  l^un^  V^  Mk!ccG!ii;.. 
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you  a  very  polite  well-bred  cousin,  only  too  partial  to  your  own' 
relations/  replied  Lord  lona,  laughing,  while  Lady  Anne  made 
him  a  curtsey  more  than  half  a  yard  deep.     '  I  know  of  old  your 
admiration  of  me  ever  since  you  advised  me  to  be  done  in  wax-woik 
for  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  ! ' 

*  I  did !  What  an  atrocious  calumny.  Tou  certainly  have  an 
indefinite  degree  of  invention.  On  the  day  I  could  use  auch 
language,  I  must  have  been  carrying  a  basket  at  Billingsgate  ;  but 
you  often  delight  in  putting  me  out  of  temper  and  patting  me  in 
again.  I  do  remember  your  being  very  angry  at  my  saying  you 
had  a  manager-of-the-theatre  air,  and  in  revenge  you  called  me 
the  bluest  of  blue  stockings.' 

'  How  very  ill-natured !  I  must  have  meant  Miss  Turton. 
Malvolio  himself  was  not  more  vain  of  his  yellow  stockings  cross- 
gartered,  than  Miss  Turton  that  hers  are  blue.  Ah !  Miss  Torton, 
I  was  just  remarking  that  you  have  a  splendid  foot-and  ankle  for 
showing  blue  stockings  to  advantage.  How  often  you  used  to 
say  that  a  new  book  is  to  you  more  enlivening  than  a  glass  of 
champagne ! ' 

'  Not  now ! '  said  Miss  Turton,  assuming  a  learned  look.  '  Modem 
authors  only  chatter  light  and  evanescent  nonsense!  I  read 
generally  the  very  oldest  books ' 

*  Or  perhaps  no  books  at  all !  There  is  nothing  in  them  now 
that  you  do  not  know  already.  Like  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  having 
gained  your  point,  you  may  fling  away  your  crutches.  You  might 
write  a  book  yourself,  Miss  Turton ;  there  would  be  many  worse,  I 
dare  say.  You  would  describe  with  the  accuracy  of  a  daguerreo- 
type what  young  ladies  ought  to  be.* 

*  Yes,  and  what  young  gentlemen  ought  not  to  be.  I  dislike 
excessively  when  they  are  satirical,  idle,  fond  of  dogs,  of  huntingy 
of  racing * 

'  If  you  are  aiming  at  me,  that  is  a  failure  ?  I  never  can  be 
fond  of  racing  till  it  is  contrived  that  every  horse  shall  win.  Miss 
Turton,  you  are  often  as  troublesome  to  me  as  a  hair  in  my  pen. 
You  are  quite  a  moral  Quixote  to-night,  tilting  against  all  my 
little  windmills  of  errors.* 

*  Well,  lona,'  said  Lady  Anne, '  if  mirth  and  motion  prolong 
life,  you  will  see  us  aU  out !  Your  whole  existence  is  like  a 
brilliant  rondeau.  You  may  be  as  long  lived  and  as  merry  at  a 
hundred  as  that  respectable  individual  old  Parr,  who  must  have 
been  a  most  inconvenient  member  of  society  to  his  next  heirs,  as 
he  outlaughed  and  outlived  tlnem ^\* 
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'  So  shall  I,  and  write  everybody's  memoirs.  I  shall  immediately 
advertise  myself  as  Biographer  General  to  all  those  who  keep 
diaries  *^for  no  eye  but  their  own."  I  shall  promise  that  no 
injunction  of  their  author,  never  to  let  it  be  read,  shall  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  attended  to ;  but  engage  faithfully  to  publish  every 
line,  in  spite  of  the  very  strongest  prohibitions.  I  shall  also  be 
ready  for  an  erga^ement  as  ''importunate  friend"  to  any  one 
anxious  to  be  u<  ge  1  into  publishing  against  his  will.'  " 

'  Some  clever  men  aim  at  the  great  seal,'  observed  Beatrice,  *  but 
your  office  will  be  the  very  reverse  of  that,  as  you  are  to  break  the 
seal  of  secrecy  in  every  case.' 

*  Certainly !  It  is  meant  to  be  broken.  How  many  value  £ame 
more  than  life !  Such  men  live  all  their  lives,  witii  their  own 
autobiography  in  view,  and  seem  to  think,  even  on  their  death-beds, 
"  Now  the  last  act  of  this  public  tragedy,  in  which  I  am  chief 
performer,  has  come  to  an  end ;  I  have  advanced  to  this  final 
point  amidst  thimders  of  applause ;  let  me  finish  the  scene  with 
spirit.  My  memoirs  will  go  down  to  posterity ;  therefore,  I  must 
think  what  should  be  said  in  my  last  hour  to  edify  all  around,  and 
to  be  admired  by  posterity."  * 

Lord  lona  was  absently  touching  the  notes  of  a  piano  beside 
him,  and  producing  a  most  discordant  attempt  at '  God  save  the 
Queen,'  when  Beatrice  laughingly  said,  *  We  must  not  be  too  com- 
plimentary on  your  music,  in  case  of  making  you  vain.' 

'Never  fear!  You  and  all  the  world  have  a  special  spite 
against  me  never  to  appreciate  my  merits ;  but  though  I  am  the 
favorite  of  Nature  and  Fortune,  who  have  rivalled  each  other 
which  shall  endow  me  most,  and  though  the  fairies  have  added  all 
their  choicest  gifts,  yet  you  see  I  am  not  vain ! ' 

*  No !  that  is  very  evident,*  replied  Beatrice  in  a  tone  of  lively 
sarcasm.  'As  for  Bame  Fortune,  even  when  her  eyes  are 
unbandaged,  she  has  but  one  contemptible  gift  to  bestow,  and 
I  despise  money * 

'  I  abhor  it,*  exclaimed  Lord  lona,  determined  not  to  be  outdone. 
*  I  would  not  pick  up  a  purse  of  gold  if  I  saw  one  on  the  floor ! 
I  always  get  rid  of  my  income  as  fast  as  possible.  You  have  no 
idea  what  generous  things  I  do,  or  at  least  wish  to  do,' 

'That  is  an  easy  way  of  being  generous  which  some  people 
have  invented,'  observed  Beatrice.  *  A  friend  of  mine,  with  only 
one  hundred  a-year,  who  is  spare  in  everything  but  words,  is  con- 
stantly telling  me  how  shamefully  shabby  she  considers  the  conduct 
of  all  rich  people.    She  declares  that  she  would  ^ve  \siA^\);!iss\&&^ 
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pounds  for  my  charity  school  if  she  could  afford  it,  and  I  am 
expected  to  be  as  thankful  as  if  she  did,  and  to  laugh  at  the  poor 
contracted  notions  of  her  sister,  who,  with  the  same  income  lately 
sent  me  an  honest-hearted  ready-money  subscription  of  five  pounds.' 
'Well,  if  the  first  thought  herself  superlatively  generous,  we 
aU  live  upon  some  happy  delusion  or  other,  and  no  thanks  to  those 
who  open  our  eyes  to  any  disagreeable  truths,'  replied  Lord  lona, 
assuming  an  attitude  of  graceful  meditation. .  *  I  know  several 
persons,  mere  talking  machines,  who  speak  so  amiably  on  every 
occasion,  that  one  never  finds  out  in  such  a  hurricane  of  professionB 
if  they  do  nothing  either  liberal  or  generous.  It  is  a  capital  plan, 
and  very  cheap !  How  good-natured  we  all  are  in  our  zemarks 
to-night  on  the  world  in  general,  and  our  friends  in  particular ! 

*  **  What  spirits  were  theirs,  what  wit  and  what  whim. 
Now  breaking  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb- 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling,  to  keep  up  the  ball — 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all  I*'  *     Qoldsiotb. 
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'  On  her  hard  pillow— there,  alas  I  to  be 
Nightly,  through  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour. 

Wan,  often  wet  with  tears, 

In  anguish,  in  the  ghastliness  of  death ; 

Hers  never  more  to  leave  those  mournful  walls, 

Even  on  her  bier.'  Kogebs. 

NoTUiKG  is  more  consolatory  to  Christian  observers  of  life  than  to 
perceive  how  very  large  is  the' proportion  of  happiness  Gfod  bestows 
upon  all  the  creatures  to  whom  he  has  gi^en  existence.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  in  the  character  and  intentions  of  that 
Creator  whose  invited  guests  men  are  upon  earth,  than  to  turn 
from  his  glorious  gifts  of  cheerful  health,  wholesome  food,  domestic 
affection,  and  intellectual  enjoyment,  with  abject  fear  and  voluntary 
wretchedness,  despising  the  feast  that  might  be  innocently  enjoyed 
for  the  mere  garbage  of  self-inflicted  torments,  suffered  in  obvious 
opposition  to  the  gracious  intention  of  a  liberid  and  most  merciful 
Benefactor. 

The  newly-found  parent  of  Beatrice,  having  lived  during  twenty 
years  struggling  for  the  extinction  of  every  earthly  attachmmty 
seemed  to  have  most  perfectly  succeeded  at  last,  as  the  mother  and 
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daughter  had  but  one  short  interriew  every  day  in  the  presence  of 
Father  Eustace,  to  whom  only  the  recluse  ever  spoke,  while  the 
priest  interpreted  the  little,  she  said,  and  suppressed  most  of  it, 
according  to  his  own  extremely  strict  notions  of  secrecy  and  discre- 
tion.  There  lurked  a  strange  look  of  vacant  fatuity  in  the  eye  of 
that  solitary  devotee,  which  never  seemed  to  gleam  with  ^y  aspect 
of  intelligence  except  when  a  look  of  almost  childish  pleasure  was 
excited,  if  she  gazed  at  her  collection  of  relics,  rosaries,  medals, 
and  images.  She  had  also  a  multitudinous  picture-gallery, 
portraits  of  various  saints,  many  of  which  were  believed,  on  the 
authentic  testimony  of  Father  Eustace,  to  nod,  wink,  and  bleed, 
when  for  special  occasions  required  so  to  exhibit  their  powers. 

There  are  no  colors,  in  reality,  so  bright  as  those  of  hope,  and 
many  a  glowing  picture  had  Beatrice  in  former  days  sanguinely 
drawn,  a6cording  to  her  own  Protestant  views,  of  what  a  restora- 
tion might  be  to  the  affections  of  a  long-lost  parent.  In  such  a 
case  the-blessing  of  a  kind  Providence  should  have  been  recognised 
in  those  sacred  ties  of  earthly  attachment  which  God  has  himself 
implanted,  to  which  he  promises  his  special  care,  and  by  which  he 
illustrates  his  own  immeasurable  love  to  the  children  he  has 
created.  Beatrice  had  often  in  her  day-dreams  imagined  the  fond 
embrace  of  her  own  mother,  the  tears  of  joy  with  which  they 
might  meet,  the  kind  eye  beaming  upon  her,  and  the  gentle  tone 
of  maternal  affection.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  newly- 
arrived  visitor,  was  that  unnatural  extinction  of  the  most  innocent 
and  commendable  feelings  which  is  inculcated  as  the  perfection  of 
Popish  devotidn;  and  when  Beatrice  gazed  wonderingly  at  the 
cold  automaton  before  her,  contrasted  with  the  warm  glow  of 
maternal  affection  she  was  accustomed  to  from  Lady  Edith,  she 
felt  stronger  than  ever  in  her  conviction,  that  the  true  end  of 
Christianity  is  to  elevate  but  not  to  extinguish  the  best  sensibilities 
of  man.  In  looking,  too,  at  the  little  toy-shop  of  relics  and 
images  to  which  the  whole  soul  of  this  melancholy  recluse  seemed 
devoted,  she  felt  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  her  belief,  that  the 
invisible  soul  is  created  to  worship  an  invisible  God,  and  that  the 
moment  men  require  a  tangible  object  to  excite  feelings  of  adoration, 
they  have  become  idolaters. 

'  A  gilt  cross  on  the  Bible,'  said  Beatrice  one  day^  in  answer  to  a 
remark  of  Lord  lona's,  *  is  the  first  step  towards  a  wooden  image 
in  the  closet.  As  Lady  Edith  says,  a  craving  once  begun  for 
pictures,  processions,  crosses,  and  relics,  the  barrier  is  broken 
down  that  divides  a  spiritual  from  a  material  worship,  and  the 
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roads  diverge  more  and  more  every  day,  till  the  whole  psthii 
Borne  is  traversed/ 

*  Yes !  ending,  like  Sir  Allan  and  Lady  Anne,  with  the  ooii 
and  the  veil,'  replied  Lord  lona,  in  a  passionately  impetaoua  Ycm. 
'My  poor  cousin  Anne  leaves  her  own  home  and  her  mother's 
society  to  avoid  some  dangers,  while  she  rushes  into  others  fior 
greater.  She  wUl  learn  to  say  the  Latin  prayers  backwards,  whik 
she  will  learn  also  to  reverse  her  whole  ideas  of  right  and  wrong; 
but  Anne  seems  urged  on  by  Miss  Turton's  example  to  take  lie 
irrevocable  step.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  free-bom  Ji!n^ish 
girl  is  not  suspicious  of  entering  a  condition  in  which  she  shall 
be  safely  kept  under  lock  and  key.  If  nuns  never  repent,  why  bar 
the  door  at  all  ?  Poor  Anne !  many  a  sad  note  she  will  sing  in  ha 
dreary  cage — 

*  •'There  goes  our  pet  nun ; 
Would  but  her  saintship  leave  her  gold  behind* 
They'd  give  her  furlough  I  *'  * 

'  I  have  heard  Papists  compare  a  nun  entering  a  convent  to  a 
soldier  enlisting  into  a  regiment/  observed  Beatrice ;  '  bat  the 
soldier  looks  forward  to  regaining  his  liberty  at  last,  and  he 
generally  enlists  in  a  delirium  of  intoxication,  not  knowing,  any 
more  than  a  novice,  what  he  pledges  himself  to  when  enlisted.' 

'  Poor  Miss  Turton  seems  delirious  enough  for  the  most  forlorn 
hope,*  said  Lord  lona.  *  Twelve  stone  weight  of  superstition 
kneeling  before  a  three  inch  wooden  "Saint !  Her  whole  faith  is 
fanaticism,  and  she  professes  to  be  careless  alike  of  encountering 
pleasure  or  pain  herself,  and  of  causing  happiness  or  sorrow  to 
others.* 

*  True ! '  said  Miss  Turton,  who  had  been  listening  unobserved, 
and  who  now  spoke  in  an  excited  tone,  much  more  of  affectation 
than  of  enthusiasm ;  '  I  glory  in  all  you  say !  I  have  divested 
myself  of  myself.  I  do  not  desire  health  more  than  sickness, 
riches  more  than  poverty,  honor  more  than  ignominy,  a  long  life 
more  than  a  short  one,  or  pleasure  more  than  pain.  I  dread,  in 
short,  everything  that  in  the  smallest  degree  links  me  to  this 
tiresome  world.* 

*  Yet,  while  we  stay  here,  have  we  not  indispensable  duties  ?  It 
is  not  the  best  soldier  who  deserts  his  appointed  post,  Miss  Turton ! ' 
replied  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of  vigorous  vivacity,  always  natural 
to  him.  *Two  recruits  are  enlisted  into  a  regiment  for  active 
service  under  the  same  captain.  The  one  immediately  shuts  him- 
self up  in  a  sentry-box,  where  he  makes  war  upon  his  own  body. 
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cutting,  maiming,  scourging,  and  starving  himself  till  he  dies  in 
the  dark,  worn  out  by  his  own  self-inflicted  cruelties.  The  other, 
following  the  footsteps  of  his  brave  captain,  fights  in  many  a  hard- 
fought  field  under  the  great  leader  to  whom  he  looks  for  discipline 
and  direction,  ^e  keeps  the  rank  and  position  assigned  to  him, 
takes  whatever  food  or  sleep  will  strengthen  him  best  for  every 
enterprise  in  his  master's  service,  and  when  wounded,  it  is  not  by 
his  own  hand,  but  by  the  enemies  of  his  commander.  He  bravely 
dies  at  last.  With  mahy  an  honorable  scar,  and  having  attained  a 
good  old  age,  he  thankfally  resigns  his  commission  into  the  hands 
of  his  leader,  willing,  when  he  could  no  longer  serve,  to  rest,  and 
trusting  to  be  received  with  that  joyful  sentence  at  last,  "  "W"ell 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.**  Now  tell  me.  Miss  Turton, 
which  of  those  two  soldiers  serves  his  master  best  ? ' 

*  You  are  too  argumentative  for  me,  Lord  lona,'  replied  she, 
looking  nevertheless  very  belligerent.  *My  religion  is  one  of 
feeling,  but  as  to  thinking.  Father  Eustace  thinks  for  me.  I  do 
not  presume  to  form  opinions.' 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  few,  in  the  present  day,  take  that  trouble 
on  any  subject,'  said  Lord  lona,  in  his  usual  animated  tone.    *  The 

.  newspapers  think  for  us  on  politics,  and  the  magazines  on  booksi 
therefore  if  you  can  also  be  religious  by  deputy,  that  relieves  your 
great  mind  from  all  mental  effort.  In  my  opinion — but  I  may  be 
mistaken — a  conscientious  person  vnll  always  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  which.  Miss  Turton,  you  dare  not  do 
now.  You  must  not  presume  to  have  a  conscience !  That  is  a 
stout  wholesome  monitor  which  is  put  to  sleep  for  you  by  the 
priest,  or  it  would  never  let  you  feel  satisfied  with  a  religion  of 
delirious  reveries,  or  fanatical  rites,  and  of  blasphemous  processions.' 

Lord  lona  shot  a  hasty  glance  from  his  brilliant  intellectual  eyes 
towards  Lady  Anne,  with  an  evident  desire  that  she  should  listen, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  solemn  irony,  he  added,  *  Your  newly 
adopted  religion  seems  one  of  forms  and  of  sentimeht,  but  not  of 
vitality.  "We  must  suppose  that  to  Protestants,  basking  in  the 
sunshine  of  scriptural  knowledge,  a  blindfold  superstition  like 
yours  appears  but  a  mournful  spectacle.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  lifeless 
religion  lying  in  state,  and  surrounded  by  the  silent  pomp  of  death!' 

Lady  Anne  had  requested  that  a  room  might  be  prepared  for 
Beatrice,  after  Lady  Edith's  departure,  next  to  her  own,  with  the 
secret  hope  of  signalising  herself  by  making  a  conversion,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  no  idea  that  there  ever  is  a  moment  when 
people  like  to  be  alone.    At  all  hours  and  every  minute  she  darted 
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into  that  room  full  of  some  important  nothing,  endeaToriig  ti 
throw  Beatrice  off  her  gaard,  while  she  sometimee  spoke  wilk 
dignified  triumph  of  wishing  others  would  resigpi,  like  her,  aU  & 
gaieties  and  friyolities  of  life ;  but  she  had  certainly  takm  vp  k 
exchange  the  friTolities  of  superstition.  '  Ah  I '  said  the  one  diy 
in  her  own  boudoir,  after  having  shown  to  Beatrice  her  bngi 
collection  of  painted  missals  and  prints,  *  you  are  looking  at  tkb 
red  silk  curtain  and  trying  to  guess  what  is  behind  ? ' 

'Indeed,  Lady  Anne,  I  have  no  female  curiosity — ^lumewliit- 
ever !  but  I  am  dying  to  know,'  said  Beatrice*  flwiiliTig ;  *  I  Itsff 
no  objection  to  be  told  what  you  have  so  mysterioiuly  ooneeikd 
there.' 

Lady  Anne,  silently,  and  with  rather  more  gravity  than  umA 
drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  displayed  a  small  image  of  Si.  Yeronicf. 
A  prie'Dieu  chair  stood  before  it,  and  Lady  Anne,  haTing  opeaed 
a  neatly-formed  lid  over  the  summit,  drew  up  from  this  oonoeibd 
recess  in  the  chair  two  candlesticks.  She  then  lighted  the  candkiy 
and  from  the  same  concealed  receptacle  on  the  top  of  the  chair, 
she  raised  up  a  beautifully  carved  little  ebony  crucifix,  thus  makiai; 
a  sort  of  extempore  altar.  *Tou  see,'  said  Lady  Anne,  grsTdy, 
*  to  a  person  like  me^  only  in  the  middle  classes  of  intellect,  wbat 
an  advantage  it  is  to  have  no  exercise  of  mind  required.  I  go  ofor 
my  rosary  twice  a-day,  and  am  not  required  to  understand  a  syllabte 
of  it.  The  rest  of  my  devotional  time  is  filled  up  with  incessantly 
repeated  Ave  Mariat,  I  sometimes  fall  asleep,  for  the  eontinnii 
sameness  of  these  words  is  like  the  rocking  of  a  cradle  to  the  mind, 
but  so  easy !    I  would  not  have  the  labor  of  thinking  for  worlds.' 

*  But  you  may  lose  worlds  by  not  thinking  for  yourself'  observed 
Beatrice,  with  friendly  earnestness.  '  Dear  Lady  Anne !  can  yon 
breathe,  or  eat,  or  sleep  by  proxy  ?  and  how  much  less  can  you 
exercise  the  nobler  functions  of  thought  and  prayer  by  deputy ! 
Oh !  think,  read,  and  pray  for  yourself.' 

It  appeared  now  as  if  the  only  object  of  those  around  was  to 
make  Beatrice  forget  that  there  is  anything  serious  in  life  at  all, 
while  they  beset  her  vrith  every  imaginable  indulgence.  Lady 
Eaglescaim  spoke  of  poverty  as  if  it  were  not  only  the  worst  of 
misfortunes,  but  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  also  the  most  contemptible, 
so  that  Beatrice  could  not  but  smile  to  think  how  very  little  had 
hitherto  been  necessary  to  make  her  in  Lady  Edith's  home  both 
happy  and  respected. 

Miss  Farinelli  was  surprised  one  evening,  when  she  entered  her 
room  to  prepare  for  dinner,  to  find  conspicuously  laid  on  her 
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t  toilette  the  most  splendid  cbressing-boz,  mounted  in  gold  and  lined 
\  with  crimson  velvet,  that  she  had  ever  seen.  A  card  lay  on  the 
I  top,  which  bore  this  inscription  in  large  letters,  *  The  gift  of  an 
unknown  relative/  Beatrice  felt  half  afraid  to  touch  this  unac- 
countable apparition,  its  arrival  seemed  so  like  magic,  and  her 
amazement  increased  the  longer  she  examined  it.  Everything  was 
there  which  the  most  elaborate  toilette  could  require,  and  many 
things  for  which  she  could  scarcely  devise  a  use  at  all.  The  most 
delicious  perfumes  and  cosmetics  were  included,  ivory-handled 
brushes,  and  even  a  pretty  little  casket  of  jewels,  which  seemed  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Beatrice  unsurpassably  beautiful,  especially  a 
Geneva  watch,  studded  with  diamonds,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
shilling,  with  a  small  gold  chain  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship, for  suspending  it  round  her  neck. 

Beatrice  had  been  seated  for  several  minutes  in  astonished  contem- 
plation of  all  these  glittering  ornaments  when  she  suddenly  felt 
a  hand  on  her  shoulder,  while  the  smiling  face  of  Lady  Aune, 
looking  somewhat  flushed  and  excited  with  pleasure,  appeared. 
*  How  I  should  like  to  have  such  unknown  relatives ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  frolicsome  vivacity,  and  dropping  into  the 
easiest  chair  she  could  discover ;  <  Father  Eustace  and  Lady  Eagles- 
cairn  will  not  tell  me  all  their  secrets,  but  what  I  do  know  is  that 
you  are  surrounded  with  ^ood  fairies,  who  all  wish  you  well  and 
intend  to  multiply  their  gifts  to  you  from  day  to  day.* 

*  Certainly  Cinderella's  god-mother  has  been  at  my  toilet  this 
morning ! '  said  Beatrice,  with  amazement :  '  I  am  in  a  state  of 
dumb  surprise ! ' 

*  And  I  am  in  a  state  of  clairvoyance !  I  see  a  vision  before  me  of 
Beatrice  Farinelli,  with  a  shower  of  prosperity  falling  on  her  grace- 
ful head — the  admired  of  all  admirers,  and  surrounded  by  every 
luxury.  Much  has  been,  I  am  told,  unfairly  withheld  from  her, 
but  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  receiving  arrears  of  taxes 
and  conscience-money,  it  is  all  now  to  be  refunded.  Only  be  a 
little  conformable,  and  you  are  about  to  become  a  very  fortunate 
little  personage,  therefore  prepare  your  mind  to  be  tried  with  a 
flood  of  prosperity.' 

<  It  seems  likely  to  be  very  necessary,*  replied  Beatrice,  with  a 
mixture  of  gaiety  and  gravity  .that  became  her  well.  *  I  hope  never 
to  be  wanting  on  the  score  of  gratitude  to  new  friends,  without 
forgetting  old  ones,  but  this  gift  is  so  very  splendid,  Lady  Annei 
that  I  long  to  thank  the  giver,  probably  not  very  far  off,  in  person.' 

*  Do  not  shake  your  gory  locks  at  me !  I  am  only  entrusted  with 
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the  task  of  guesBuig  and  selecting  what  you  miglit']}robftUly  B» 
best/  said  Lady  Anne,  in  a  tone  of  good-humored  self-cpplnK. 

<  Let  me  clasp  on  this  beautifiil  bracelet !  I  merely  act  as  oluaiedot 
to  a  yery  large  exchequer.  If  you  have  a  great  deal  of  snperfliM 
gratitude  to  dispose  of,  however,  you  may  give  me  some  fn  At 
exquisite  taste  with  which  I  have  executed  the  oommisaion  Otfm 
unknown  relative/ 

*  But  why  should  he  remain  unknown  ? '  asked  Beatrice,  ahmit 
impatiently.  *  I  shall  be  worn  to  a  thread-paper  with  ttyiogto 
guess  who  sent  these !  Had  such  splendid  gifts  come  from  yoen^ 
I  might  more  easily  have  welcomed  them,  but  surely  I  ought  notts 
accept  any  presents  from  those  who  seem  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  me.  Lady  Anne,  what  do  you  think — what  do  yon 
advise  ? ' 

'  Have  I  lived  to  be  asked  for  advice !  That  really  is  promotioa 
to  mc,  who  have  always  been  considered  to  need  it  myself.  I  had 
thoughts  of  advertising  to  see  whether  any  one  wish^  for  any,  of 
the  best  quality,  and  here  you  are  actually  wishing  to  be  advised. 
Then,  to  the  best  of  my  great  ability,  I  shall  do  so ;  yet,  beiag 
employed  as  ambassadress,  I  must  be  as  cautious  as  any  cabinet 
minister.  Now  for  it !  Never  befusb  a  good  offbb  !  The  idea 
is  perfectly  original.  I  might  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  but  my  in- 
vention is  quite  at  your  service.  Take,  what  fortune  provides,  and 
ask  no  questions.' 

'  If  I  have  any  just  claim  on  unknown  relatives,  let  them  become 
known.  Till  they  do,  I  prefer  dependence  on  a  known  benefoetres, 
on  whom  I  have  no  earthly  claim  but  her  own  generous  affection,' 
replied  Beatrice,  looking  disappointed  to  receive  no  information. 
'  With  all  that  is  necessary  Lady  Edith  has  liberally  supplied  me^ 
and  I  ask  no  luxury  but  entire  confidence  and  mutnal  attadi- 
ment.  Till  these  generous  Mends  receive  me  and  receive  my  thanks 
personally,  I  do  not  need  their  assistance.  It  would  be  an  injury  to 
my  benefactress  were  I  to  say  that  I  require  anything  fix>m  them.' 

*  How  absurdly  ceremonious ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  laughing. 

<  As  soon  as  you  cease  to  be  a  heretic,  they  are  all  ready  to  introduce 
themselves  to  you.* 

*  If  they  are  to  wear  a  mask  till  I  comply  with  that  condition, 
we  must  be  for  ever  strangers,'  answered  Beatrice,  with  a  r^retftd 
smile.    *  I  feel  more  and  more  the  impossibility  of ' 

*  Oh !  never  mind  protestations,  or  what  you  feel  and  think  now,' 
interrupted  Lady  Anne,  afwuming  a  careless  tone.  *  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  and  neither  can  people  be  converted  in  five  minutes, 
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or  even  in  five  weeks.  My  de^  friend !  let  me  put  this  curl  in  iU 
place.  There — all  right--ah !  you  are  like  nobody  on  earth  but 
yourself  I  Here  comes  Madame  Mettarie  with  a  show  of  artificial 
flowers.  You  are  to  choose  a  wreath  in  which  to  look  superlatiyely 
beautiful  at  dinner  to-day,  and  Madam  Mettarie  has  made  you  this 
morning,  with  her  patent  self-acting  steam-needles,  a  lovely  dress, 
in  which  you  will  look  quite  superb/ 

*  Lady  Eaglescaim  desires  that  I  shall  do  nothing  but  attend  on 
Mademoiselle  Farinelli,'  said  Madame  Mettarie,  with  her  eyes  on 
the  ground,  in  the  last  extreme  of  humility ;  *  and  I  can  have  no 
greater  pleasure.' 

'  Well  I  hope  the  pleasure  may  last  you  for  life,'  said  Lady  Anne, 
with  her  most  attractive  smile,  to  Beatrice.  *  Miss  Farinelli  is  to 
stay  here  till  she  tires  of  us  all,  but  we  treat  her  so  atrociously  ill, 
that  I  wonder  she  tolerates  us  for  an  hour.' 

*  It  would  be  perfectly  savage  not  to  feel  obliged  for  all  the 
kindness  I  am  overloaded  with  here,'  said  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of 
grateful  but  meditative  anxiety ;  *  yet,  whatever  pleasure  J  should 
naturally  have  felt  in  meeting  with  so  much  generous  attention,  is 
destroyed  by  my  uncertainty  on  what  foundation  it  all  rests.* 

Lady  Anne  made  no  reply,  being  for  once  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  She  had  set  her  heart  on  performing  a  meritorious  act, 
by  bringing  over  Beatrice  as  a  trophy  of  her  own  to  Home,  and 
she  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  success  of  her  first  attempt. 
Trusting  much,  however,  to  the  sudden  formation  of  an  eternal 
friendship,  on  the  true  boarding-school  model,  and  to  her  own 
enthusiastic  representations  of  Eomanism,  she  determined  to  perse- 
vere through  every  imaginable  discouragement ;  and  she  did.  By 
professing  the  most  outrageous  happiness,  and  that  she  had  never 
known  peace  till  after  giving  up  all  power  of  judging  or  acting  for 
herself.  Lady  Anne  tried  to  persuade  Beatrice  that  judgment  and 
conscience  were  given  to  rational  beings  in  vain,  and  that  it  was 
the  utmost  presumption  of  any  one  except  a  priest  ever  to  use  those 
noble  gifts  of  God  at  all. 

*  You  are  at  a  very  unfair  odds.  Miss  Farinelli,  against  the 
whole  house ;  but  here  is  a  book  I  wish  you  should  read,'  said 
Lady  Anne  one  day  to  Beatrice.  *  It  is  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  Like  you,  she  was  troubled  with  doubts  respecting  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Church,  and  its  right  to  make  us  believe 
what  is  even  against  the  evidences  of  our  senses ;  but  she  escaped 
that  snare  by  prostrating  her  own  mind,  will,  and  opinions,  as  if 
they  were  dead,  before  the  authority  of  her  confessor.    At  the  close 
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of  her  long  life,  spent  in  blind,  headlong,  unqiieslaoiiiiig  <M* 
ence,  even  at  the  total  mmender  of  her  conscience  to  the  twi 
of  the  Church  speaking  through  the  priest,  Elizabeth  beeami^ly 
starving  and  sleeplessness,  so  eminent  a  saint  that  sihe  perftnai 
miracles ! ' 

'Then  she  was  either  a  lunatic,  fit  only  for  Bedlam,  or  nifr 
poster  deserving  imprisonment !  *  exclaimed  Lord  lona,  indigDaa%> 
*■  I  saw  several  such  aoi'disant  saints  abroad,  and  they  were  foti 
delirious  with  spiritual  pride.  There  was  no  more  ground  ftr  tteir 
pretence  to  supernatural  powers  than  Johanna  Southcote  had!' 

^  I  see  daily  at  Heatherbrae  a  greater  miracle  than  any  TcipA 
saint  ever  performed,'  added  Beatrice,  with  affectionate  enthusiasm: 
*  Lady  Edith  is  not  raised  in  body  off  the  ground  daring  any  ifty- 
times-repeated  Ave  Marias,  as  some  of  your  saints  are  said  to  lie; 
but  she  lives,  in  society  or  in  solitude,  always  so  under  the  iaSa- 
ence  of  religion,  that  not  a  word  she  speaks,  not  a  breath  she  drawi, 
is  without  a  pleasing  consciousness  that,  under  the  benignant  eje 
of  an  invisible  Creator,  she  is  answerable  for  a  right  and  thanUil 
ise  of  all  his  gifts.  There  is  gross  materialism  in  your  religioii, 
not  only  in  the  solid  and  monstrous  idols  you  worship,  but  alio  ia 
the  scourging  and  maltreating  of  your  own  bodies.' 

*  Surely  you  cannot  object  to  a  sinner  anticipating  in  time  the 
punishment  he  deserves  in  eternity,  and  laying  up  a  store  of  merit 
also  for  those  he  loves.  You  should  read  of  St.  Alphonso  Ligucm, 
who  scourged  himself  a  few  years  ago  to  such  an  excess  that  his 
friends  had  to  burst  open  the  door,  and  snatch  the  discipline  oat 
of  his  hands,  fearing  he  might  cause  his  own  death.' 

*  And  so  commit  suicide,'  interrupted  Lord  lona.  <  Self-murder 
is  a  new  virtue  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  admire ;  and  a  man 
might  just  as  usefully  thrash  water  to  raise  bubbles  as  beat  himself.' 

*  While  Father  Eustace  is  at  his  devotions,  you  may  hear  the 
whistb'ngs  of  the  lash  when  passing  his  door,'  added  Lady  Anne 
in  a  reverential  whisper;  *  and  he  always  uses  the  prayer  of  St» 
Alphonso,  "  Add  torments  to  torments :  let  these  be  in  satisfaction 
for  my  sirs! "' 

*  Such  is  the  pride  of  man,  and  so  is  he  punished,*  said  Beatrice 
mournfully.  *  Those  who  will  not  accept  a  pardon  as  the  free  gift 
of  that  Saviour  who  came  on  earth  to  be  our  sole  Bedeemer,  lose 
all  their  cheerful  confidence  in  God's  mercy,  and  torture  them- 
selves with  useless  austerities  which  a  Hindoo  might  pity.  One 
would  fancy  that  the  Popish  saints  had  found  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible,  with  every  word  of  the  old  one  left  out.' 
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*  If  onr  merits  are  to  be  measured  by  our  Yolimtary  sufferings,  a 
Hindoo  will  far  out-bid  the  best  of  you/  observed  Lord  lona. 
*  They  hang  themselyes  by  a  hook  through  their  flesh)  and  swing  in 
the  air  round  and  round  for  hours,  and  many  trayellers  allege  that 
they  really  can  suspend  themselves  without  suppoH  in  the  air. 
They  starve  within  a  mouthful  of  their  lives,  and  mutilate  their 
unfortunate  bodies  to  perfect  extinction.  You  do  not  admire  thesd 
devotees,  Anne;  therefore,  why  call  St.  Simon  of  the  Pillar  "A 
glorious  model,"  entitled  to  such  preeminence  that  beside  him  the 
brightest  star  grows  pale,  and  he  could  spare  some  superfluous 
merit  for  those  who  had  none  ? ' 

*  That  claim  shows  how  much  real  pride  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  mock  humility  and  strange  burlesque  of  religion  which  these 
nominal  saints  display,'  observed  Beatrice.  *  The  plainest  decla- 
rations  of  Scripture  are  against  known,  public,  prescribed  fasts^ 
emaciating  and  disfiguring  the  body ;  but  St.  Veronica,  with,  the 
most  delirious  vanity,  writes  to  her  neighbors,  "Anew  I  make 
myself  the  mediatrix  between  God  and  sinners."  * 

•  *  Ah !  *  said  Lady  Anne,  eagerly,  *  have  you  not  read  what  our 
Cardinal  also  says,  in  allusion  to  her  ?  "A  spiritual  union  with 
certain  devout  souls  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  manifest  to 
them  by  more  sensible  signs,  accompanied  by  formalities  like  those 
used  in  ordinary  marriages.  Of  such  we  read  in  the  life  of  the 
ecstatic  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  to  this  exalted  dignity  God 
was  pleased  to  exalt  Veronica,  as  he  revealed  to  her/*  * 

*  You  seem  to  have  a  thousand-horse  power  of  believing  in  the 
merits  of  those  fabulous  saints;  but  what  you  mention  of  St. 
Veronica  is  pride  in  a  strange  state  of  lunacy,*  observed  Lord 
lona,  gravely.  *We  see  in  modem  sisterhoods  how  those  who 
begin  perhaps  with  good  intentions  are  gradually  betrayed  into 
such  spiritual  vanity  as  almost  to  claim  Divine  honors  for  them- 
selves. There  is  no  evidence  that  St.  datherine  ever  existed,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  better  for  her  that  she  never  was  bom  than 
that  she  ever  gave  countenance  to  any  tale  so  blasphemous  and 
presumptuous  as  her  legend.* 

*  You  should  see  Murillo's  picture  of  that  subject,*  said  Lady 
Anne,  reverentially :  Mt  is  sublime  ;  and  also  his  portrait  of  St. 
Sebastian,  which  it  is  quite  excruciating  to  look  at.* 

*  I  never  feel  edified  by  pictures  of  bodily  suffering,  which  is 
much  better  left  to  our  imagination,*  replied  Beatrice,  thoughtfully. 
<  It  seems  part  of  the  materialism  in  your  church,  that  so  much 
prominence  is  given  to  personal  tortures.    Our  sympathy  for  the 
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most  frightful  corporeal  torments,  great  as  it  ought  to  be,  aadii, 
cannot  be  so  intense  as  that  excited  by  the  mental  an^^oish  viuiA 
belongs  to  our  nobler  nature.  The  Mend  who  loses  a  limb  exdtM 
a  thrill  of  sympathising  horror,  but  not  the  same  meltiiig  inteiat 
as  he  who  has  lost  his  favorite  child ;  for  how  truly  does  the  Holj 
Scripture  say,  ''A  wounded  spirit,  who  can  bear!"  Ab  ths 
deepest  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  a  martyr — ^the  sorrows  of  the 
mind— cannot  be  painted,  I  greatly  prefer  to  blend  my  sympathy 
for  his  bodily  and  mental  torments  together  in  my  own  imftgiii^^tiwi^ 
without  seeing  one  divided  from  the  other  in  dreadful  sooue 
representation.  That  seems  to  me  what  Madame  de  Stael  cbUi 
la  culte  de  dauleur,  Keligion  is  meant  to  be  spiritual  and  inviaUe, 
not  depending  on  pictures  or  statues,  but  on  the  heart  and  under- 
standing ;  therefore  Lady  Edith,  instead  of  distressing  her  eyei 
with  such  hideous  pictures,  instead  of  pricking  herself  with  pins 
like  St.  Veronica,  and  beating  herself  as  she  did  with  thistles, 
which  the  Bible  never  recommends,  keeps  her  body  in  health,  and 
her  soul  in  humble  readiness  for  the  daily  discipline  which  God 
himself  appoints  her.' 

<  I  think,*  said  Lord  lona,  in  his  usual  rattling,  heedless  tone^ 
'  my  own  life  has  hitherto  been  made  to  resemble  a  Christmas  tiee; 
my  root  in  the  earth,  my  head  to  the  sky ;  the  gay  lights  glitterii^ 
on  every  leaf  or  branch,  and  toys  or  bon-bons  enough  for  a  carmTd 
to  enliven  the  whole ;  but  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  feeling 
were  wauling,  and  these  now  far  outweigh,  in  my  estimation,  sH 
others,  though  these  are  what  Father  Eustace  wishes  to  deprive 
you  of  for  life.  Really,  Anne,  your  obedience  to  that  con&38(Nrhas 
grown  so  implicit  now  that  you  would,  if  he  desired  you,  go  up  to 
the  moon  on  a  ladder  of  ropes.' 

*  I  should  at  least  try.* 

*  And  if  he  asserted  the  very  stoutest  impossibilities,  yon  would 
believe  them  to  be  possible.  Well,  if  you  want  a  testimonial  to 
Father  Eustace  of  your  believing  and  doing  implicitly  all  he 
desires  you,  refer  him  to  my  office.  His  legends  are  all  pyramids 
reversed,  resting  on  the  smallest  possible  foundation.' 

No  obvious  attempt  was  made  to  dissuade  Beatrice  from  fulfilling 
her  promise  to  visit  Lady  Edith  almost  every  day,  but  no  feualities 
were  afforded  her,  and  a  thousand  little  tempting  excursions  were 
planned  for  her,  which  that  engagement  frustrated ;  but  when  she 
still  persisted  in  going.  Lady  Eaglescairn  treated  her  resolution  as 
a  mere  amiable  weakness,  a  thing  to  be  good-humoredly  winked  at, 
as  it  was  certain  to  become  in  time  a  most  intolerable  bore.  Though 
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a  carriage  was  at  all  tunes  ready,  therefore,  to  oonvey  Beatrice  with 
any  party  anywhere  else,  so  that  she  should  explore  every  valley 
or  hill  within  reach,  and  admire  every  old  ruin  or  picturesqae 
village  in  the  county,  still  Heatherhrae  alone  ^eemed  left  always 
in  oblivion,  and  no  carriage  ever  offered  itself  to  go  there ;  whQe 
any  passing  remark  these  visits  ever  did  excite,  was  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  contemptuous  disparagement. 

That  the  mind  of  Beatrice  was  calm  under  her  present  ordeal 
cannot  be  imagined,  yet  no  one  could  have  guessed  how  moch  she 
really  did  suffer  from  being  in  constant  mental  opposition  to  all 
.those  around  her  who  seemed  in  other  respects  so  anxious  that  she 
should  be  pleased  and  happy.  Complaisant  by  nature,  she  felt 
bound  nevertheless  to  remain  firm  respecting  even  the  most  trifling 
word  or  action  that  involved  a  principle :  yet  to  be  constantly  on 
the  defensive  in  the  society  of  friends  was  so  new  to  her,  that  she 
felt  her.  head  at  last  like  broken  china  with  agitation.  Beatrice 
felt  it  at  times  delightful  beyond  expression  to  escape  from  all  the 
party,  and  to  proceed  with  her  own  free,  springing,  animated  step 
to  Heatherhrae.  But  that  walk  was  not  long  to  be  taken  alone, 
for  both  Sir  Allan  and  -Lord  lona  had  with  watchful  anxiety 
discovered  the  hour  at  which  her  pilgrimage  usually  begun,  and 
both  always  happened,  by  a  well-contrived  accident,  to  meet  her  at 
the  very  same  hour  and  on  the  very  same  spot.  These  two  self- 
appointed  aides-de-camps,  though  evidently  jealous  of  each  other, 
kept  up  a  gay  effervescence  of  small  talk  which  so  beguiled  the 
long  distance  to  Beatrice  that  her  mind  appeared  to  be  on  a  mental 
railroad,  as  the  gay  little  party  advanced  pleasantly  and  rapidly  along 
every  successive  subject  of  conversation  as  well  as  along  the  road. 

*■  I  hope,'  said  Lord  lona,  the  first  time  he  intercepted  Beatrice, 
*■  that  you  do  not  prefer  a  misanthropical  walk  alone  to  the  society 
of  an  agreeable  companion.'  ^ 

'  Certainly  not,  if  he  is  agreeable,'  answered  Beatrice,  in  a  tone 
of  merry  wilful  caprice.  *  You  seem  wonderfully  clever  at  guessing 
my  preferences.* 

*  And  some  of  your  aversions  also,*  added  Lord  lona  with  a  sly 
comic  glance.  *  What  an  agreeable  man  Father  Eustace  is  I  I 
saw  you  looking  quite  ferocious  at  him  last  night  when  he  attempted 
to  beguile  you  into  conversation,  and  how  successfiilly  you  avoided 
him  this  morning ;  yet  he  is  a  man  who  never  was  known  to  fail 
in  anything  he  undertook,  and  he  has  undertaken  to  make  himself 
one  day,  sooner  or  later,  your  favorite  confessor.* 

'  Then  I  shall  be  the  first  person  to  defeat  him.    How  strange 
17 
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the  interest  is  that  Father  Enstace  has  always  betrayed  nilhflr  te 
acknowledged  in  me !'  said  Beatrice  in  a  meditatiTO  tone.  'Hi 
is  one  of  the  few  persons  I  have  known,  by  sigbty  at  leut^  fioa 
infancy,  and  eyery  year  has  caused  me  to  distrust  him  mofe.  "Wkt 
can  he  know  about  me  ? ' 

'  As  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  I  cannot  tell ;  bat,  Beatrice,'  said  Sir 
Allan  with  his  own  peculiar  and  rather  melancholy  smile,  '  I  hope 
that  in  friendship  you  resemble  Aladdin  with  the  lamps  in  prefemng 
old  ones  to  new.' 

*  That  depends  on  the  spirit  that  attends  on  the  lamp.  If  it  be 
a  good  spirit,  then,  Allan,  I  welcome  every  old  remembiaxieft 
belonging  to  it ;  but  the  little  I  do  understand  of  Father  Enstaee 
would  make  me  almost  equally  dread  his  friendship  or  his  enmity,' 
replied  Beatrice.  *  Those  he  pretends  to  lead  forward  in  leiigioB 
appear  to  go  on,  like  the  old  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  retreating  two 
steps  for  every  one  they  advance.  I  cannot  conceive,  Allan,  how 
you  can  trust  a  man  so  evidently  deceitful.' 

'  If  I  am  deceived  that  is  his  fault,  not  mine.  In  oar  chnrch  we 
throw  off  all  individual  responsibility,  and  I  find  it  a  great  reliet 
If  our  Bishop  teach  wrong,  it  is  the  Bishop's  fault,  not  ours,  and 
even  if  I  fancy  I  know  better,  my  obvious  duty  is  to  obey  the  church.' 

*  What  a  fatal  mistake  and  very  strange  delusion ! '  exclaimed 
Beatrice.  '  On  the  same  principle,  if  that  sign-post  placed  there  hy 
the  magistrate  were  to  say  that  this  road  leads  to  London  instead 
of  to  Inverness,  you  would  be  bound  to  travel  that  way  to  Iiondom 
even  though  you  knew  that  it  was  a  false  direction.* 

*  The  more  you  look  into  this  extraordinary  world,  Beatrice,  the 
more  extraordinary  it  is,  and  the  more  solemn  to  think  that  we 
make  a  part  of  that  great  mystery  which  only  at  death  we  shall 
fully  comprehend.  How  often  I  think  of  Swift,  shortly  before  he 
went  mad,  frantically  stamping  on  a  human  grave  and  exclaiming, 
"  Who  can  penetrate  the  secret  >that  lies  here  ? "  ' 

*  Last  month  I  saw  three  balloons  ascend  at  once  from  Vanxhall, 
with  their  living  cargo,'  said  Lord  lona,  *  and  I  could  not  but 
thinj;,  if  death  were  such  an  ascent  as  that — ^if  without  pain,  or 
fear,  or  suffering  we  floated  triumphantly  away,  amidst  the  cheers 
and  waving  handkerchiefs  of  surrounding  friends,  never  to  behold 
us  more,  how  strange  an  alteration  it  would  make  in  every  feeling 
of  our  mortal  life,  and  in  every  anticipation  of  its  end.* 

'  True,  and  I  could  then  understand  what  people  mean  by  talk- 
ing of  a  triumphant  death,'  observed  Beatrice.  *  Such  is  not  the 
feeling  permitted  to  man  under  present  circumstances.  Everythinir 
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most  humbling  to  human  nature  is  crowded  into  the  last  scene  of 
.  life — a  Tivid  remembrance  of  our  sins,  an  acute  sense  of  bodily  suf- 
fering, an  entire  dependence  on  the  kindness  of  our  attendants,  a 
coming  separation  from  all  we  have  loved  or  seen  on  earth,  a  yawn- 
ing grave,  and  a  solemn  anticipation  of  that  world  to  come  which 
we  must  soon  and  certainly  enter.' 

*  Yes,*  added  Lord  lona,  *  death  is  the  last — the  very  last  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  Christians  for  their  sins,  and  as  such  to  be  received 
with  solemn  submission ;  but  even  those  best  prepared  might  never- 
theless be  inclined  to  say,  as  old  Dr.  Andrews  did  on  his  death- 
bed, "  I  have  never  been  able  to  look  on  the  King  of  Terrors  as 

'  my  friend."  * 

*  How  many  mere  beef-and-mutton  people  there  are  in  the  world, 
who  seem  satisfied  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  all  their  days  with- 
out considering  what  a  solemn  thing  life  is,'  added  Sir  Allan.  *  I 
could  not  name  a  single  man  on  earth  who  lives  up  to  his  fiiil 
powers  of  usefulness,  happiness,  and  hope.' 

'  Well,  you  are  a  good-natured  misanthrope ;  but  I  could  remind 
you,  Allan,  of  one  woman  who  does,  and  we  shall  in  a  few  minutes 
see  her,'  said  Beatrice  with  her  own  smile  so  full  of  mind  and  mean- 
ing. *  You  know  as  well  as  I  the  excellence  of  dear  Aunt  Edith.' 

Lord  lona  looked  at  Beatrice  radiant  in  youthful  enthusiasm — 
and  who  would  not  have  admired  the  star-like  brightness  of  her 
eyes,  her  lips  scarlet  as  winter-berries,  her  teeth  white  and  regular 
as  pearlsj  the  flush  of  health  on  her  cheek,  and  the  torrent  of  natural 
ringlets  waving  in  the  breeze  ?  *  True/  said  he,  *  Lady  Edith  and 
all  belonging  to  her  can  stand  a  microscopic  survey.  But  as  for 
Father  Eustace,  whe  expects  hereafter  to  be  canonised,  if- 1  were 
his  valet  the  hero  could  not  have  had  more  frequent  downfals  in  my 
estimation.  Popish  saints  look  well  sometimes  at  a  distance  stuck 
up  in  a  niche,  but  put  them  to  the  test  of  a  close  intimacy,  and  we 
find  in  what  coarse  clay  they  are  frequently  made,  and  how  hideously 
deformed  they  often  are,  as  in  the  case  of  my  father's  favorite 
domestic  confessor,  whose  history  and  adventures,  if  properly  told, 
would  do  much  for  the  Protestant  cause. 

« "  None  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should  be  known. 
Save  they  whom  the  truth  would  indict." ' 

*  Now  that  you  are  here,  at  last  restored  to  us,  Allan,  and  for  once 
away  from  Mr.  Ambrose,  we  must  all  compare  notes  together  on  what 
we  have  done,  thought,  heard,  said,  and  seen  since  you  left  home,' 
said  Beatrice.  *  We  shall  begin  as  people  do  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
by  drawing  up  from  oblivion  all  the  lost  years  of  your  absence.' 
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'  Quite  right,'  obserred  Lord  lona ;  <in  ooiiTeraatioiiy  ITA^Im, 
we  must  all  add  what  we  can  to  the  pool,  and  yon  owe  na  akig 
arrear.  Pray,  Sir  Allan,  giye  ns,  along  with  miich.  that  will  beM 
doubt  very  improying,  a  little  pleasant  nonsenae.' 

'  I  leave  that  to  others.  The  feelings  of  many  are  fleetbg  m 
the  breath  that  utters  them,  but  mine  are  now  reiy  momiAil,'  sod 
Sir  Allan,  thoughtfully,  while  Beatrice  listened  with  a  commin- 
rating  sigh.  <  The  sight  of  these  old  haunts,  Jona,  has  made  m 
sad  beyond  all  power  of  expression.  I  remember  once  a  gay  nd 
happy  boy  here  in  a  state  of  sun-bright  felicity,  protected  ftoa 
every  evil,  indulged  in  every  innocent  pleasure,  loved  and  ehetishedy 
and  almost  idolised.  I  see  him  now,  old  before  his  time,  brokn 
in  spirit,  frustrated  in  hope,  and  done  already  with  life.  It  is  my 
own  voluntary  act.  Tet  at  this  moment  I  do  feel  how  strange  a 
the  contrast.  I  cannot  but  ask  myself,  in  the  absence  of  that 
admirable  uncle  who  usually  supports  my  resolution,  is  it  indeed 
my  duty  to  be  what  I  am  rather  than  what  I  might  be  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  friend,  as  our  old  huntsman  would  say,  we  mut 
''Hark  you  back."  Now  listen  well,  for  I  mean  to  he 
tremendously  impressive,'  replied  Lord  lona  earnestly.  *  Coi 
teUs  you  loudly,  M*  Alpine,  that  you  have  a  part  to  act  for  youndf 
in  life,  and  Father  Eustace,  backed  by  Mr.  Ambrose,  says  yea 
have  not.  Conscience  bids  you  come  forth  such  a  chief  of 
M*  Alpine  as  Sir  Evan  once  was,  but  Father  Eustace  bids  yon 
burrow  like  a  mole  in  a  cell,  leaving  the  priest  himself  to  live  and 
act  for  you.  Say,  which  is  right  ?  It  was  well  said  that  a  monk 
is  a  man  who  commits  himself  to  prison  for  being  religions;  and 
certainly  it  is  thought  punishment  enough  for  criminals  to  have 
solitary- imprisonment  for  one  month  only.  Father  Eustace  would 
make  you  ifb  more  fit  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  yon  were 
made,  than  a  torn  umbrella,  or  a  balloon  with  a  hole  in  it.  Are 
not  your  limbs  given  you  to  walk  with  ?  Are  not  your  eyes  given 
you  to  see  with  ?  and  has  your  Creator  given  you  an  intellect  and 
conscience  that  are  not  your  own }  Those  who  would  vrge  tha 
extinction  of  these  are  the  Thugs  of  Christendom.' 

'Macbeth  says,  "I'he  times  have  been  that  when  the  brains 
were  out  the  man  would  die,  and  there  an  end," '  replied  Beatrice. 
'  But  Eomanism  wages  a  fierce  war  of  extermination  against  the 
human  mind,  and  makes  its  votary  a  mere  breathing  automaton,  not 
allowed  upon  his  own  judgment  to  know  black  from  white,  or  right 
from  wrong,  or  truth  from  fiction.  The  priests  put  out  the  eyes  of 
bis  underetanding,  that  he  ma^  "\ic  \cflLox  ^^ca.\Jiai^^Ss^\p5 
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*  Do  you  remember,  M' Alpine,  my  cousins,  the  Hamiltons,  at 
Harrow  ? '  asked  Lord  lona.  *  There  were  seTen  brothers,  you 
know,  all  the  most  idle,  mischievous,  rattle-pated  boys  on  the  face 
of  this  good-for-nothing  world  of  ours.  They  were  in  perpetual 
scrapes  and  under  well-deserved  punishment.  Well,  one  became  a 
sailor,  another  a  soldier,  another  a  diplomatist;  but  Eonald, 
number  four,  the  greatest  scamp  of  all,  has  now  become  a  Popish 
priest,  and  is  treated  with  almost  divine  honors  in  the  Duke  of 
Highgate's  family,  where  he  is  appointed  confessor.  I  never  was 
more  astonished  in  my  life  than  when  I  went  this  summer  to  spend 
a  week  at  Highgate  House,  and  first  caught  a  twinkle  of  my  cousin 
Eonald's  roguish  eye  endeavoring  to  look  me  down  by  an  over-done 
air  of  the  most  austere  hypocrisy.  I  had  heard  the  Crofton  girls 
talking  in  raptures,  during  luncheon,  of  *' Father  Ignatius,"  but 
conceive  my  consternation  to  see  Eonald,  whom  I  had  last  parted 
with  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  robbing  his  father's  old  pear-tree,  now 
promoted  to  act  as  the  infallible  director  of  everybody's  conscience ! 
I  wonder  who  he  confesses  to  himself,  as  Bonald's  confessor  will 
have  no  sinecure,  or  he  is  not  Ronald  Hamilton.' 

*  But,'  said  Sir  Allan  gravely,  *  Father  Ignatius  is  now  a  perfect 
saint.' 

'  He  is  no  more  a  saint  than  Cincinnatus,'  interrupted  Lord  lona 
impetuously.  *  I  know  my  cousin  thoroughly.  The  tiUe  of  "Father" 
in  the  sense  used  by  Papists  should  be  assumed  by  no  human  being.' 

'But,'  observed  Beatrice,  'every  Popish  priest  is  anxious  to 
assume  it,  by  which  he  acquires  a  sort  of  dignity,  as  if  that  title 
were  a  kind  of  spiritual  peerage.' 

<My  cousin.  Father  Eonald  Hamilton,  throws  a  drapery  of 
empty  observances  over  the  most  hollow-hearted  hypocrisy.  His 
observances  of  religion,  replete  with  strange  attituddl  and  tedious 
repetitions,  at  the  Duke  of  Highgate's,  reminded  me  of  the  absurd 
ceremonies  in  the  court  of  China.  I  am  the  only  person  in  this 
party  always  in  the- right,  and  you  may  depend  on  what  I  say  now, 
that  it  is  only  in  half-civilised  palaces  that  you  see  bodily  prostra- 
tions, and  all  the  over-done  dressing  and  decoration,  which  do  no 
more  real  honor  to  the  sovereign  than  the  simpler  homage  paid  to 
our  monarch  at  the  English  court.  There  the  superstitions  of 
etiquette  have  long  been  banished  by  more  enlightened  views  of 
what  is  real  in  the  reverence  of  heart  and  intellect,  due  from 
an  attached  subject  to  his  divinely-appointed  ruler.  Eonald 
Hamilton's  religion  was  without  spiritual  life,  like  a  fin^L^  ^x^sssi^ 
doll;  and,  on  the  contnry,  that  which  I  have  Beeiv%\sii^  ^\A^'S£S)i^ 
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Tremorne's  has  in  it  a  living  spirit  of  prayer,  and  a  liyiog  body  of 

good    actions.     Had    I    seen  no  better  religpLon  than  fionaU 

Hamilton's,  at  Highgate  House,  and  what  I  see  nearer  homfl^  I 

should  soon  have  fallen  into  infidelity.    My  downward  oourse  «■ 

stopped  at  Heatherbrae.' 

Beatrice  felt  touched  to  the  soul  by  this  unexpected  tribute  to 

her  beloved  benefactress,  so  gracefully  spoken,  while  it  was  n 

evidently  sincere,  and  when  she  met  the  brilliant  glance  of  Lovd 

lona's  eyes  fixed  upon  herself,  a  scarlet  blush  overspread  her  oono- 

tenance,  indicating  the  many  mingled  emotions  which  agitated  her 

mind. 

*  Bound  her  the  made  an  atmosphere  of  life^ 

The  very  air  seem'd  brighter  f/om  her  eyes : 
They  were  so  soft,  so  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies.* 

With  a  vivid  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  silent,  emaciated, 
self-absorbed  devotee,  who  claimed  Beatrice  at  Eaglescaim,  die 
and  her  two  companions  entered  the  sunny  little  garden  st 
Heatherbrae,  and  walked  up  to  the  low,  diamond-latticed  casement 
at  which  she  usually  entered  Lady  Edith's  sitting-room  from  tiie 
shrubbery.  It  was  a  quiet,  loveable,  domestic-looking  boudoir,  in 
which  Beatrice  had  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  admiring  her 
favorite  flower-beds,  and  in  listening.to  the  concert  of  thrushes  and 
linnets  concealed  in  the  dark  shades  of  the  overhanging  oaks.  There 
even  the  shrill  scream  of  the  peacock,  the  cawing  of  an  hundred 
rooks,  and  the  early  note  of  the  cuckoo  were  pleasant  to  those  who 
delighted  in  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature ;  but  pleasant,  above 
all,  to  the  warm  heart  of  Beatrice  in  her  happy  home,  had  always 
been  the  love  of  that  more  than  mother.  Lady  Edith,  to  whom 
her  attachment  was  '  fond  v^thout  art,  and  kind  without  deceit.' 

LooLIrg  unobserved  through  the  little  glass  folding-door  at 
Heatherbrae,  Beatrice  and  her  two.  animated  companions  witnessed 
such  a  scene  of  single-hearted  benevolence,  as  well  as  of  rational 
happiness,  founded  on  reason  and  4uty,  that  they  silently  paused 
for  several  minutes,  admiringly  to  contemplate  it.  The  monitor's 
class  of  elder  girls  from  the  village  school  had  assembled  in  Lady 
Edith's  boudoir  to  receive  her  own  instructions,  and  she,  dressed 
simply,  though  suitably  to  her  dignified  position,  was  talking  to 
them  on  their  fature  duties  in  life.  Every  young  face  seemed  to 
have  caught  a  spark  of  intelligence  from  hers,  as  the  fine  intellec- 
tual expression  of  Lady  Edith's  eyes  became  softened  into  a  warm 
glow  of  kindness,  when  fixed  on  those  whom  it  was  her  fenrent  wish 
to  enlighten  with  a  knowledge,  as  well  as  with  a  love,  of  the  truth. 
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The  children,  after  their  cold  walk  from  Clanmarina,  had  been 
welcomed  with  a  hearty  dinner  of  warm  broth,  that  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  minds  might  be  in  fuU  vigor  to  reap  all  the  benefit 
intended  them,  while  Lady  Edith  now,  with  her  usual  concentration 
and  energy  of  purpose,  read  and  explained  to  them  those  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, suited  like  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  or  the  sun- 
shine we  enjoy,  to  give  life,  nourishment,  and  happiness,  wherever 
they  are  known.  The  fine  countenance  of  Lady  Edith  became  lighted 
up  with  a  look  of  the  brightest  intelligence,  while  she  pointed  out 
how  the  books  of  Nature,  Revelation,  and  Providence  explained 
each  other,  and  are  meant,  by  the  Creator  who  made  them,  to  be 
studied  and  understood  by  all  His  rational  creatures. 

The  little  half-smile  of  respectful  interest  with  which  Lady 
Edith's  young  pupils  listened  to  her,  suddenly  spread  over  their 
whole  faces  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  when  they  peiceived  Beatrice 
nodding  to  them  at  the  window,  and  as  she  stepped  into  the  room 
all  discipline  was  forgotten  in  a  joyful  rush  of  her  little  pupils  to 
welcome  her,  and  Lady  Edith,  equally  delighted,  closed  her  book 
and  hurriedly  rose  to  welcome  Beatrice  vrtth  joyful  rapture. 

*  And  Allan,  too  !  *  she  exclaimed,  holding  out  her  hand  to  the 
young  Chief,  but  tears  which  she  tried  to  hide  filled  her  eyes  as 
she  did  so.  *•  Allan,  you  are  welcome  as  sunshine.  If  I  might 
have  selected  any  pleasure  that  would  make  me  happiest  to-day 
should  it  not  have  been  such  a  visit  as  this  from  you  and  your  two 
companions  ?  Yes !  this  unexpected  sight  of  you,  Allan,  is  a  cor- 
dial to  the  heart  that  has  loved  you  longest  and  best  on  earth  now. 

*  I  believe  we  always  love  most  deeply  those  we  have  benefited, 
answered  Sir  Allan,  in  a  tone  of  affectionate  respect ;  *  therefore, 
every  recollection  of  my  happy  boyhood  tells  my  heart  how  much 
Aunt  Edith  must  love  me !  Even  yet  my  whole  mind  and  heart 
seem  to  dilate  with  new  vigor  as  I  look  at  you.  Old  times,  old  feel- 
ings, old  affections,  revive  in  these  beloved  old  scenes !  How  dear  to 
me  is  every  recollection  now  crowding  into  my  memory !  Oh !  surely 
this  is  as  it  should  be ;  not  the  extinction  of  nature,  but  the  purifying 
of  all  its  best  impulses ;  not  the  prostration  of  intellect,  but  its  highest 
elevation;  not  the  crushing  down  of  earthly  affections,  but  the 
embellishing  of  them  all  with  cheerful,  hopeful,  trusting  piety.' 

*  True,  M' Alpine,  and  long  may  you  think  so,'  added  Lord  lona, 
warmly ;  <  instead  of  looking  for  magical  miracles,  such  as  seeing 
people,  like  Mahomef  s  coffin,  suspended  in  the  air  during  their 
often-repeated  Ave  Marias,  let  us  rather  look  for  the  miracle  of  an 
elevated  understanding,  raised  above  all  that  is  seen  and  temporal,     _^ 
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to  tppreciatc  the  cliicf  glory  of  our  own  nature  as  about  t» 
connected  with  what  is  unseen  and  etemaL  I  mora  and 
obienre  the  immeasnrahle  saperiority  of  a  spiritoal  orer  i 
wonhip.  Ahore  all  things  on  earth,  M' Alpine^  bewaie  of  IMm% 
your  mind  coIUpse  finally  into  Jesuitism,  fnr  then  jon  will  1» 
surrounded  with  keepers  who  feed  your  deliriiim  inocanotly,  nl 
he  put  in  some  asylum  where  there  is  no  wish  to  cure  jon,  hat  oalj 
such  hard  treatment,  starring,  scourging,  and  solitiide,  aa  is  ^^ifiM 
now  even  in  priBons  and  mad-houses.' 

'  If  we  are  preserved  from  such  a  £Bite,'  said  Beatrice,  graftaliilfy, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  Lady  Edith  with  a  look  of  <Jwffln»g 
emotion,  *  I  see  the  hencfactress  to  whose  instmctiozia  mj  owi 
present  safety  is  owing.  Never  did  you  expect,  Aunt  Edith,  tiut 
I  should  need,  as  I  do  now,  all  the  warning^  you  gave  ub  ;  bat  yoi 
fortified  the  garrison  before  it  was  attacked.  Oh  that  my  affeetisa 
could  return  an  hundredth  part  of  the  good  you  have  done  me !  * 

'How  much  more  than  repaid  I  am,  my  own  Beatrice,  for 
whatever  a  kind  Providence  privileged  me  to  do  for  you !  It  has 
long  been  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life,  never  for  one  inataat 
to  doubt  your  affection,  or  to  find  it  wanting.' 

*  It  would  break  my  heart  if  you  ever  did !  No,  Annt  Edith, 
years  and  experience  only  prove  more  and  more  what  I  owe  yoo.' 

*  And,  Beatrice,  my  beloved  girl !  do  I  owe  nothing  to  yon  ?  If 
to  feel  a  deep  unalterable  affection  for  one  who  richly  deaervet  it 
be  the  happiest  of  all  earthly  .pleasures,  do  I  not  owe  andh  a 
blessing  to  yourself?  My  own  dear  Beatrice,  you  must  be  lofed 
everywhere,  but  nowhere  can  you  bo  loved  and  prayed  for  aa  yon  are 
here.  I  feci,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the  steady,  well-prin- 
cipled affection  that  brings  you  home  according  to  our  agreement 
almost  every  day,  and  I  long  ardently  for  that  appointed  day  which 
restores  you  to  mo  entirely.    Give  me 

* "  Something  to  love,  to  lean  upon,  to  clasp 
Affection's  tendrils  round."' 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

*  Affections  trampled  on  and  hopes  destroy'd, 
Tears  vrung  from  very  bitterness,  and  sighs 
That  waste  the  breath  of  life— these  all  were  here.'    L.  E.  L. 

The  long-lookcd-for  day  came  at  last,  on  which  Beatrice  was  to  be 
restored  to  her  old,  quiet,  well-beloved  home;  and  though  there 
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was  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  an  unacknowledged  feeling  of  regret 
at  losing  the  too  agreeahle  society  of  Lord  lona,  she  felt,  in  her 
still  mysterious  unclaimed  state,  it  were  hest  not  to  remain  in  the 
way  of  becoming  more  intimate  with  him,  nor  more  exposed  to 
the  influence  of 'those  who  were  leaving  no  means  untried  to 
subvert  hor  faith  and  principles.  Hints  were  multiplied  more  and 
more  now,  of  what  she  lost  by  remaining  obstinately  deaf,  as  well 
as  blind,  to  her  own  interest,  and  Father  Eustace,  by  using  the 
sacred  name  of  her  silent  mother,  obliged  Beatrice  to  hear,  with 
some  attention,  what  was  supposed  to  come  from  a  parent. 

'  Why  should  there  be  any  stranger  priest  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  us  ? '  asked  Beatrice,  indignantly.  *  Have  we 
not  both  been  endowed  with  eyes  and  ears  ?  If  I  have  a  mother, 
let  her  speak  to  mo.    Tou  have  the  power  to  grant  this.' 

^  Never,  while  you  remsdn  an  obstinate  heretic !  Never ! '  replied 
the  priest,  in  a  stem  under-tone. 

*  Then  truly  I  think  that,  for  malice  and  vengeance,  a  Cherokee 
Indian  might  take  lessons  from  you,^  answered  Beatrice,  indig- 
nantly. '  What  animal  is  there  that  does  not  communicate  with 
its  own  progeny  ?  and  shall  a  rational  mother  alone  be  deprived  of 
the  happiness  which  belongs  to  the  very  lowest  animals  ? ' 

'  Some  of  our  most  eminent  saints  on  earth.  Miss  Farinelli, 
being  resolved  to  humble  that  pride  of  human  intellect  which  is 
too  apt  to  arise  in  the  natural  mind,  have  spent  months  in  imitating 
such  animals  as  you  speak '  of.  There  were  those  once  who 
condemned  themselves,  as  a  penance,  to  purr  like  a  cat,  to  go  on 
all-fours,  and  even  to  catch  mice ' 

*  Well !  I  could  not  do  that,  as  I  am  a  dreadful  coward  for 
mice,'  interrupted  Beatrice,  unable  to  suppress  a  smile ;  and  often 
when  I  have  tremblingly  watched  one  darting  along  the  floor,  or 
springing  on  my  bed,  I  have  thought,  if  the  least  of  God's 
creatures  can  inspire  me  with  such  fear,  what  amount  of  awe 
should  I  not  feel  for  that  Creator  who  formed  the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  greatest  of  living  things,  but  who  gave  me  a  natare  superior 
to  them  all !  It  can  never  become  an  acceptable  sacrifice  that  we 
should  abjure  this  privilege,  and  level  ourselves  down  into  mere 
unthinking  irrational  brutes.  I  value  highly  the  honor  of  man,  in 
being  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  and  it  seems  to  my  Protestant 
mind,  that  those  best  obey  his  intentions  who  aim  at  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  him,  as  manifested  in  the  human  nature  of  our 
Divine  Saviour.' 

When  Beatrice  wished,  after  luncheon,  though  the  morning  now. 
17a 
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beeame  one  ceaseless  cascade  of  rain,  to  depart,  and  had  aU  her 
baggage  ready,  it  seemed  as  if  all  Lady  Eaglescaim's  munerous 
carriages  either  had  broken  springs  or  sprained  ankles,  or  were 
in  some  way  disabled  from  nse,  and  Beatrice,  in  a  fit  of  determined 
independence,  had  made  np  her  mind  that  she  would  rednce  her 
demand  to  a  wheelbarrow  for  her  tmnk,  and  an  nmlnrella  for 
herself,  that  she  might  walk  to  Heatherbrae  in  pedestrian  stjle^ 
rather  than  disappoint  Lady  Edith.  Lady  Anne  now  suddenly 
came  forward  with  a  most  winning  smile,  and  a  proposal  that  IGsi 
Farinelli  and  all  her  belongings  should  be  conveyed  home  in  her 
carriage.  This  offer  was  most  gladly  accepted ;  but  while  Beatrice 
expressed  her  gratitude  and  pleasure  at  so  timely  a  proposal,  die 
was  surprised  to  observe  in  the  eye  of  her  new  friend.  Lady  Anne, 
a  laughing,  and  what  might  almost  be  called  a  larking  expression 
of  fan,  frolic,  and  mischief,  for  which  she  felt  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account. 

Lady  Anne  was  going  that  day  to  Inverness,  mucli  against  the 
judgment  and  wishes  of  Lady  Stratharden ;  but  any  check-string 
that  a  mother  could  apply  would  have  been  weaker  than  a  spidef's 
web,  as  she  went  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  from  Father  Eustace, 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  Miss  Turton  taking  the  vdl, 
respecting  which  there  had  been  for  several  days  past  a  grand  note 
of  preparation  at  Eaglescaim.  The  heroine  of  the  day  had  her 
vain  mind  as  filled  with  visions  of  temporary  ^elat  as  the  most 
juvenile  bride  who  marries  for  the  trousseau,  the  fayors,  and  the 
wedding  cake.  The  Popish  ceremony  of  a  nun  taking  the  veil  JB 
a  sort  of  Barmecide's  feast  to  represent  an  actual  marriage,  and 
Miss  Turton  already  saw  before  her  crowds  filling  the  chapel,  the 
pathway  strewed  with  flowers,  the  altar  decorated  with  gold,  the 
bridal  dress,  the  universal  applause,  the  gaze  of  strangers,  the 
procession  of  nuns,  the  blessing  of  bishops,  the  flattery  of  Father 
Eustace,  and  the  tears  of  any  friends  she  had  to  mourn  for  her 
living  death.  Miss  Turton  had  taken  a  picturesque  farewell,  on 
the  previous  day,  of  all  those  who  were  not  intending  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony,  where  she  was  to  perform  as  '  the  show,  the  idol 
of  the  day,'  and  she  departed,  dressed  with  much  more  than  her 
usual  taste,  while  she  waved  her  handkerchief,  and,  smiling  her  last 
smile,  affected  the  most  extravagant  spirits.  A  rumor  accidentally 
reached  Beatrice  that  Bessie  M'Bonald  was  to  accompany  Miss 
Turton  in  the  carriage,  and  watching  privately  from  the  window 
of  her  own  room,  8h.e  "hsA  B%e\i  «i,  ^^gva^  ^io^^ring  in  the  extreme 
corner,  shrunk  and  wasted,  ea  M  Vj  \oTL^-«Axa^^  ^\is<ass^>asst^^-«ai 
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a  hce  pale  and  corpse-like  as  a  spirit,  but  so  lovely  yet,  that  wan 
and  pallid  as  it  appeared,  it  was  beautifdl  as  no  other  &ce,  the  blue 
eyes  so  bright,  tiie  white  teeth  so  dazzling,  the  rich  brown  hair 
dropping  in  a  torrent  of  natural  ringlets  on  the  marble  cheek. 
Yes !  it  was  Bessie  M' Ronald,  seen  probably  for  the  last  time,  and 
as  Beatrice  gazed  at  her  old  favorite,  comparing  what  she  was  with 
wl^t  she  might  have  been,  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
turned  hopelessly  and  most  indignantly  away. 

Bobert  Carre,  too,  must  have  heard,  with  the  watchfiilness  of 
devoted  affection,  that  Bessie  was  about  to  depart  from  that  neigh- 
borhood for  ever,  and  he  stood  near  the  park-gate  as  the  carriage 
passed.  How  long  and  anxiously  he  had  waited  to  hear  the  sound 
of  those  carriage-wheels !  and  now  big  drops  of  agony  started 
out  on  his  massive  forehead ;  his  hat  was  slouched  over  his  face, 
and  his  attitude  was  one  of  the  deepest  dejection.  While  the 
lodge-keeper  slowly  unlocked  the  heavy  iron  gate,  and  swung 
it  open,  Miss  Turton's  conveyance  stopped  for  an  instant.  Then 
young  Carre  rushed  forward  to  the  window  next  poor  Bessie,  the 
object  of  all  his  deep  unalterable  affection,  and  said  in  accents  of 
wringing  anguish,  while  his  whole  feuie  was  convulsed  with  irre- 
pressible emotion,  < Farewell,  Bessie;  farewell  for  ever!  Wo 
meet  no  more :  yet,  Bessie,  still  dear  to  me,  if  ever  you  want  a 
friend,  remember  Bobert  Carre,  J  would  have  lived  for  you; 
and  I  could  die  to  serve  you  now.' 

The  carriage  rolled  on,  and  long  did  Bessie  lie  feinting  and 
totally  insensible  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Turton,  who  felt  the  supe- 
riority of  her  own  mind  in  having  at  once  abandoned  every  human 
feeling  and  aU  the  sensibilities  of  life,  for  a  picturesque  dress  and 
a  solitary  cell,  in  which  to  study  the  difficult  art  of  doing  nothing 
usefoly  ratiomd,  or  cheerfu! . 

*  Narrow  and  dark,  nought  through  the  gloom  discem'd, 
Nought  Bare  the  oraciflz,  the  rosary. 
And  the  grey  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  her  grace.'  Roorrs. 

When  Beatrice  had  been  comfortably  seated  in  the  elegant,  well- 
stuffed  and  well-hung  carriage  of  Lady  Anne,  while  her  baggage  was 
placed  in  the  boot.  Lord  lona,  who  had  handed  her  in,  presented 
her  with  the  most  beautiM  bouquet  that  ever  grew  in  any  conser- 
vatory, and  begged  that  Miss  FarineUi  would  present  his  most 
respectful  as  well  as  his  most  kind  remembrances  to  Lady  Edith, 
on  whom  he  would  do  himself  the  honor  of  calling  next  da^. 
Beatrice    colored,   smiled,   and    bent  ovei  \iei  ^•o^^t^  ^^t^  ^ 
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complexion  that  eclipsed  the  brightest  among  tiliem ;  and,  ai  tlu 
carriage  droTe  on,  she  fell  into  the  most  pleasing  little  rereiie  i& 
the  world,  which  so  occupied  her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  look 
up  till  they  had  driven  some  miles,  and  she  expected  to  tee  tiM 
picturesque  chimneys  of  Heatherbrae. 

Beatrice  gave  an  exclamation  of  perplexity  and  sozprise  when, 
after  glancing  round,  she  found  herself  driving  over  a  large  opei 
common,  perfectly  unknown  to  her,  and  she  instantlj  sprang 
forward  to  pull  the  check-string,  saying,  'Lady  Anne,  yov 
coachman  must  have  mistaken  the  road  to  Heatherbrae.' 

'  Not  at  all !  Thomas  has  my  orders  and  knows  perfectly  what 
he  is  about,'  replied  Lady  Anne,  in  a  tone  oU  suppressed  laughter, 
and  Beatrice  felt  surprised  to  see  her  companion's  whole  counte- 
nance glittering  with  the  same  smile  of  fun  and  frolic  which  she 
had  observed  there  in  the  morning.  *  The  fact  is,  Miss  Farindli, 
that  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  the  field  of  Calloden,  and 
there  it  is ! ' 

'  Cullodon ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  starting  with  amazement,  '  that 
is  nearly  five  miles  off  our  road ! ' 

*  Not  a  yard !  not  a  finger-length ! '  answered  Lady  Anne,  look- 
ing at  Beatrice  with  a  winning  smile,  which  soon  turned  into  an 
almost  hysterical  fit  of  laughter.  '  Fray  do  look  less  astonished. 
It  is  too  diverting !  But  now,  like  a  Member  of  Parliament,  I 
must  rise  to  explain.  The  truth  is,  that  I  am,  you  know,  a  spoUcd 
child,  accustomed  to  my  own  way,  and  will  have  it,  coute  qui  eouU !  * 

*  Not  after  you  take  the  veil,'  answered  Beatrice,  with,  smiling 
earnestness  of  voice  and  manner.  *  In  a  convent  neither  you  nor 
Miss  Turton,  much  as  you  both  like  your  own  way  now,  can  hope 
for  any  choice  in  what  you  shall  read,  write,  speak,  think,  love, 
hate,  or  do — not  even  in  what  you  eat  or  drink— -whom  you  speak 
to,  and  what  you  say  to  them.' 

*  The  more  reason  why  I  should  use  my  power  over  you  and 
others  as  long  as  it  lasts,'  continued  Lady  Anne,  in  a  light  jesting 
tone,  and  her  bright  laughing  eye  looked  like  that  of  a  wild 
gazelle ;  '  I  am  always  afraid  of  giving  myself  heiress-airs,  and 
have  not,  therefore,  done  many  things  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
do  ;  but  to-day  I  have  really  indulged  myself  in  a  whim !  * 

The  carriage  continued  rumbling  and  jolting  over  some  very 
indifferent  road,  while  Beatrice  still  held  the  check-string,  and  Lady 
Anne  laughingly  grasped  her  hand  so  as  to  prevent  her  drawing  it 
Still  she  seemed  deferring  her  promised  explanation,  till  at  length 
the  earnestness  with  which  Beatrice  requested  to  be  enlightened 
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obliged  her  to  speak,  whicli  she  did  now  with  some  little  trepida- 
tion, though  still  in  agonies  of  suppressed  laughter. 

*Thi8  is  entirely  a  plan  of  my  own,  and  Father  Eustace's! 
Not  another  mortal  knows  of  it.  We  shall  be  back  in  two  days ; 
but  I  felt  sure,  if  you  had  Prince  Houssein's  glass,  you  would  like 

a  single  peep  into ,  where  I  am  going.    You  have  twice 

contumaciously  refused  to  come  with  me,  and  see  my  darling,  Misa 
Turton,  take  the  veil :  but  I  was  resolute  all  the  time  that  you 
shall.  Yesterday  I  wrote  to  teU  "Aunt  Edith"  that  you  are 
accompanying  me  to  Inyerness,  on  particular  business,  and  Father 
Eustace  undertook  himself  to  deliver  my  note;  Now,  pray  do  not 
look  so  scared !  you  are  as  safe  with  me  as  any  mummy  in  a  glass 
case.  "We  have  Father  Ambrose  on  the  dickey  behind,  and  Father 
Eustace  follows  to-morrow.  How  speechless  you  are  with  aston- 
ishment. Well;  it  certainly  is  an  odd  elopement  of  mine,  to 
kidnap  you,  and  set  off  myself  with  such  an  escort.* . 

Beatrice  was  too  much  overwhelmed  with  really  indignant  aston- 
ishment to  articulate  another  word,  but  her  eyes  spoke  volumes  of 
most  vexatious  perplexity,  while  her  color  went  and  came,  her  heart 
beat  almost  audibly,  and  she  actually  gasped  for  breath.  Still  the 
chariot  rolled  rapidly  on,  the  driver  frantically  cracked  his  whip, 
and  Lady  Anne  lay  back  in  her  carriage  laughing  in  a  perfect 
agony  of  delight,  which  was  renewed  every  time  she  glanced  round, 
with  brimming  eyes  and  quivering  dimples,  at  her  startled  and 
most  unwilling  companion. 

*  I  thought  you  would  be  surprised ! '  she  exclaimed  at  last,  and 
bursting  out  a&esh  into  perfectly  convulsive  laughter,  which  was 
partly  nervous  now,  as  she  saw  that  Beatrice  looked  seriously 
dissatisfied.  *  I  reaUy  am  not  quite  insane,  Miss  Farinelli ;  but 
fi*om  the  moment  when  Father  Eustace  casually  mentioned  the  idea 
of  thus  kidnapping  you,  in  jest,  the  temptation  became  quite 
irresistible !  Fancy  poor  me,  going  alone  to  such  a  scene,  Miss 
Turton  for  the  first  time  absent,  a  place  in  my  carriage  empty, 
your  baggage  ready  packed,  and  yourself  in  distress  for  a  convey- 
ance. I  felt  certain,  darling,  that,  as  Father  Eustace  said,  the 
only  obstacle  to  prevent  your  accepting  my  invitation  would  be  the 
fear  of  offending  your  good  old  Buehna,  Lady  Edith.  I  delight 
in  her  too ;  she  wears  the  most  beautiful  snow-white  hair  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  whitest  cap.-  When  I  am  as  old  what  a  tidy  old  thing 
I  shall  be !    The  dress  in  our  nunnery  you  will  admire  excessively.' 

*  Lady  Anne,'  interrupted  Beatrice,  with  gentle  firmness,  *  I 
cannot  go  to  witness  a  scene  revolting  to  my  whole  feelings  and 
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prinoiples  f  It  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  mj  best  ftieid  or 
earth,  Lady  Edith,  that  influences  me,  though  that  is,  and  ongiit 
to  he,  my  chief  .guide  on  every  occasion — ^but  indeed,  Iiadj  Aime^ 
my  own  heart  and  conscience  forbid.' 

'Neyer  mind  what  they  forbid;  as  Father  Eustace  says,  we 
hare  no  right  to  consult  either.  He  would  soon  relieye  yoa  of  all 
that  trouble,  therefore  now  you  must  tnonte  en  croupe^  H  ffmOtf$ 
avse  mot,* 

'  Impossible !  I  would  rather  hire  that  man  breakini^  stones  on 
the  road,  to  roll  me  back  on  his  truck,  with  his  plaid  to  keep  me 
dry,  than  trust  myself  in  a  conyent.  How  do  I  know  that  they 
wfll  oyer  let  me  out  ? 

•    *  **  Will  you  come  into  my  parlor !  *• 
Said  the  spider  to  the  fly ; 
"  No,  thank  you,  sir,  I  really  feel 
No  curiosity  I"* 

<  It  is  too  late  now  to  stop,'  replied  Lady  Anne  in  a  tone  of 
good-humored  wilfiilness.  '  Tou  lost  a  whole  mile  in  staring  with 
astonishment  at  me,  instead  of  pulling  the  sking.  No !  we  are 
miles  and  miles  on,  the  road  now.  I  never  let  myself  be  over- 
ruled, especially  in  my  own  carnage,  and  my  ill-used  prisoner  will  be 
clever  indeed  if  she  escapes  me,  till  I  bring  her  back  on  Saturday.' 

'How  could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  as  this?'  exdaiined 
Beatrice  in  real  distress. 

*  I  did  not  think  of  it !  The  whole  credit  belongs  to  Father 
Eustace,  who  really  has  a  great  kindness  for  you,  and  who  thought 
the  change  of  scene  would  do  you  good.  Nothing  does  people  so 
much  good  as  an  agreeable  surprise  sometimes!'  replied  Lady 
Anne,  with  an  incorrigible  laugh.  '  It  should  be  put  down,  as 
your  admirer  Lord  lona  says,  in  every  doctor's  prescription. 
There,  what  a  beautiful  color  has  rushed  into  your  face  !  No  rose 
can  vie  with  it.  Now  do  join  the  "  Tis-well-it's-no-worse  schooL" 
Be  conformable.* 

Beatrice  leaned  thoughtfully  back  in  the  carriage,  more  per- 
plexed than  she  had  ever  expected  to  be  in  her  life ;  while  Lady 
Anne  rattled  on  with  apparent  heedlessness.  *  There  never  will  or 
can  be  a  better  opportunity  for  you  to  see  a  nun  make  her  pro- 
fession, and  every  intelligent  person  should  see  everything  in  lifs 
once.  Half  my  pleasure  on  this  occasion  is  in  your  astonishment. 
I  am  serving  you  against  your  will :  for  on  we  go,  without  draw- 
ing bridle  now,  to  Inverness.* 

*  Lady  Anne !  "Will  nothing  ever  take  the  mischief  out  of  your 
odd,  elfish,  ridiculous  spirit?     I  cannot  leave  Aunt  Edith    so 
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unexpectedly,  and  enter  snoh  a  scene,  among  persons  that  I  con- 
sider religiously  insane/  said  Beatrice,  yery  seriously.  *  I  wonld  as 
willingly  accompany  Mr.  Green  in  his  balloon.  It  is  qnite 
impossible.' 

'Well,  I  positively  pronuse  yon  never  to  do  anything  that  is 
quite  impossible!  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  do  absolute  impos- 
sibilities— ^indeed,  there  are  in  this  world  none:  the  family  is 
extinct/  answered  Lady  Anne,  with  a  pouting  smile  of  good- 
humored  defiance,  and  afterwards  talking  on  so  volubly  that  to 
interrupt  her  was  obviously  impracticable.  *  What  a  sight  this 
will  be  for  us  both !  I  never  saw  the  ceremony  of  a  nun  taking 
the  veil,  though  I  am  so  soon  to  act  the  principal  part  in  such  a 
scene  myself.  I  do  long  for  the  day  !  Miss  Turton's  dress  is  only 
to  be  of  Honiton  lace,  but  mine  shall  be  of  Brussels,  and  such  a 
perfect  love  of  a  wreath— myrtle  and  orange  flowers !  Miss 
Turton  wished  me  to  have  jessamine,  like  her  own,  but  by  that 
time  I  hope  to  have  real  conservatory  orange-blossoms,  as  the  per- 
fume is  so  delicious.  My  bouquet  is  already  bespoke  from  Oovent 
Garden  market.  Father  Eustace  has  taken  such  a  kind  interest  in  it.' 

'  They  adorn  you  with  flowers  for  the  sacrifice ! '  said  Beatrice,  a 
sudden  emotion  of  pity  banishing,  for  the  moment,  every  feeling  of 
personal  resentment  at  the  strange  manoeuvre  practised  upon  her; 
*  but  your  happiness  wiU  fade  as  rapidly  and  as  surely  as  your  orange- 
blossoms.  Miss  Turton  talked  grandly  about  giving  up  the  world 
for  pleasures  unmingled  with  earthly  dross ;  but  being  so  much 
older  than  you,  she  has  thirty  years  loss  to  deplore  her  mistake  in. 
I  would  as  willingly  have  gone  to  see  the  bride  of  the  mistletoe- 
bough  step  into  her  chest,  as  to  see  you  take  the  wrong  veil ;  but 
Miss  Turton  has  had  more  time  to  look  before  she  leaps.' 

*  True,'  interrupted  Lady  Anne,  with  a  heedless  laugh ;  '  she  has 
lived  in  a  whirlpool  of  society  and  amusements,  till  her  hair  has 
grown  very  grey :  she  detests  all  her  relations,  therefore  she  does 
not  mind  forsaking  them ;  and  she  never  continued  any  friendship 
with  any  one  except  myself  for  more  than  two  months.  Miss 
Turton  '*  mopes  for  convents  because  earth's  grapes  are  sour." 
Such  admirers  as  might  fall  to  her  ahaie  now  would  probably  be 
old,  ugly,  and  vulgar,  with  no  better  home  to  offer  her  than  a 
troisieme  garret,  with  nothing  per  annum,  or  a  little  damp,  rheu- 
matic cottage,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  sweetbriars.  How  different 
that  insignificant  fate  would  be  from  what  I  shall  perhaps  resign — 
Caimgorum  Castle  and  Sir  Allan  M' Alpine ! ' 

These  last  words  seemed  to  have  sprung  to  the  lips  of  Lady 
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Anne  almost  nnoonsciously ;  for,  after  she  became  aware  of  Yaav% 
uttered  them,  a  flood  of  scarlet  dyed  her  cheeks,  and  ahe  tansd 
harriedly  away  to  look  at  her  ebony  beads,  Baying,  as  if  her  whdi 
heart  were  occupied  with  the  subject,  *  My  rosary  will  be  splendid! 
It  is  presented  by  the  Lady  Abbess  of  St.  Ignatia--H9ach  a  fth^-ming^ 
never-to-be-sufficiently  loyed  and  trusted  person.' 

'The  former  abbess  of  that  convent  disappeared  very  vur 
countably,  did  she  not  ? '  asked  Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  mysterioB 
awe.  '  One  never  knows,  in  these  altered  times,  what  to  beliers 
because  the  Jesuits  purposely  circulate  stories  against  themseUs^ 
to  have  a  pretext  for  afterwards  publicly  contradicting  them.  At 
apostate  Protestant  clergyman  will  spread  a  report  that  he  ii 
returning  to  our  church,  merely  that  he  may  bring  his  fbrgottm 
name  into  notice  again,  and  publish  some  mischievous  letter  to  say 
that  he  never  knew  happiness  before  he  went  to  Rome.  By  sneh 
means,  when  people  hear  a  true  story,  they  remember  some  that 
turned  out  false ;  and,  in  the  general  confusion  so  skilfully  created| 
men  tire  of  crediting  actual  facts.' 

<  Then  you  really  are  a  believer  in  buried-alive  nuns,  and  rebd* 
lious  novices  being  often  shut  up  as  mad  ? ' 

*  Of  course !  and  you  were  born  yesterday.  Lady  Anne,  if  you 
do  not  know  such  things  really  do  occur,*  replied  Beatrice,  boldly. 
'No  one  doubts,  I  believe,  about  the  young  orphan-heiress  at 
Friburgh,  who  was  persuaded,  some  years  ago,  by  a  Jesuit  confessor, 
to  take  the  veil.  No  more  was  heard  of  her  for  fourteen  years, 
when  a  public  investigation  became  called  for :  search  was  made, 
and  this  poor  girl  was  found  lying  upon  filthy  straw~in  a  damp 
cellar,  with  such  food  beside  her  as  was  unfit  for  the  lowest 
animal.  If  you  once  disappear  within  the  walls  of  St.  Ignatia, 
Lady  Anne,  giving  up  your  name,  and  losing  your  identity,  who 
on  earth  can  ever  afterwards  release  you  from  the  tyranny  of  men,- 
and  from  their  vices  ?  Do  you  never  imagine  the  possibility  of 
being  utterly  and  entirely  deceived — utterly  wrong?  * 

*  You  were  born  to  set  everything  to  rights  in  this  world,  and 
you  seem  deeply  read  in  Mrs.  Badciiffe's  romances,'  observed  Lady 
Anne,  laughing  heartily.  *My  dear  Miss  Farinelli,  you  really 
will  bring  on  a  fit  of  the  horrors !  I  see  your  hair  rising  on  vnd 
with  consternation,  and  you  must  have  it  smoothed  down  again. 
Make  your  mind  quite  easy ;  for  Fatheif  Eustace  has  by  this  time 
I  hope,  given  bail  to  Lady  Edith  for  your  reappearance  on  Satur- 
day in  her  little  dull  old  Protestant  home ;  so  fear  nothing.' 

I   '  Lady  Anne,  I  cannot  consent  to  be  caged  in  that  utterly. to-be- 
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f]     abhorred  conyent  for  a  single  night — ^no,  not  for  an  hour ! '  replied 

I,     Beatrice,  taming  her  clear,  steadfast  eye  towards  her  laughing 

I     companion.     *  Those  who  would  shun  a  fox  do  not  enter  his  den. 

I     How  do  I  know  that  they  will  ever  let  me  out  ?    If  you  were 

I     taking  me  to  a  lunatic-asylum,  I  should  know  that  twice  a-year 

the  law  reaches  to  its  inmost  recesses,  and  I  should  be  set  at 

I     liberty,  as  being  entitled  to  breathe  the  free  air ;  but  if,  by  force  or 

I     fraud,  I  once  became  a  "  Sister  Bridget,"  or  "  Sister  Agnes,"  then 

I      who  on  earth  has  any  right  or  power  to  rescue  me,  if  I  were 

I      thrown  into  a  damp,  cobwebbed,  subterranean  cell,  in  cold  and 

darkness,  on  the  pretext,  perhaps,  that  I  was  insane,  and  kept 

there  tiU  I  died?    Father  Eustace  may  perhaps  never  even  tell 

Lady  Edith  exactly  where  to  look  for  me ;  and  how  then  am  I 

ever  to  escape  ? ' 

Lady  Anne  looked  for  a  moment  startled  and  perplexed,  and 
then  added,  very  seriously,  *  Miss  Farinelli,  if  this  were  my  death- 
oath,  I  could  assure  you,  that  not  for  a  minute,  or  half  a  minute, 
shall  you  be  detained  here  after  Saturday.  But  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  liking  that  weary  world  so  well  as  to  return  to  it  ? ' 

*  No  more  ashamed  than  I  would  be  of  wishing  to  awake  from 
a  feverish  dream,'  replied  Beatrice.  '  And  I  shall  say  to  Father 
Eustace  when  we  meet — 

• "  Come  tell  me,  monk,  about  your  magic  gardens, 
Where  not  a  stringy  head  of  kale  is  cut, 
But  breeds  a  vision  or  a  revelation.*' ' 

Meanwhile,  nothing  ever  was  further  from  the  intentions  of 
Father  Eustace  than  to  enlighten  Lady  Edith  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Beatrice.  His  promise  to  Lady  Anne,  that  he  would  imme- 
diately deliver  her  note,  clearly  militated  against  the  interests  of 
his  church,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  on  no  account  was  it  to  be 
performed.  Lady  Edith  had,  in  fact  (as  he  argued  to  himself),  no 
legal  right  whatever,  any  more  than  himself,  over  a  foundling  such 
as  Beatrice ;  and,  seeing  that  it  would  particularly  suit  his  pur- 
poses to  detain  Miss  FarineUi  some  time  in  the  convent,  he  resolved 
that  there  she  should  remain. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  pacify  Lady  Anne,  when  she  discovered 
that  her  friendship  had  been  made  the  means  of  entrapping  Beatrice 
more  seriously  than  she  ever  intended ;  but  Father  Eustace  knew 
his  own  power  over  those  who  had  once  confcsced  to  him,  and, 
moreover,  he  knew  so  well  all  the  little  weak  sides  of  his  Uvely, 
heedless  penitent,  that  he  felt  a  pleasant  consciousness  of  being 
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able  to  manage  her  perfectly.  AVliatcTer  she  said  or  thoogfai^  bov- 
eyer,  his  great  mind  was  made  up  that  the  conyent  of  St.  Igmtit 
should  be  a  prison  to  Beatrice  as  long  as  he  couldy  hj  fiur  mema 
yerydoubtM  ones,  keep  her  in  captiyity  there :  as  he  hadTMj 
important  reasons  of  his  own  why,  during  the  few  remaining  dqi 
or  hours  of  Lord  Eaglescaim's  life,  she  should  be  kept  finmi  fte 
possibility  of  seeing  the  dying  peer. 

Lady  Edith  rose  that  day  with  a  delightful  conscionsnefls  that  fti 
time  had  come  on  which  it  was  promised  that  Btotrice  should  be 
restored  to  her  old,  cheerful,  well-beloved  home  :  and  it  wm  t 
morning  of  glorious  beauty.  The  blue  mountains  were  lighted  «p 
on  their  dark  precipitous  sides  with  patches  of  sunshine — the  tnei 
were  putting  out  their  early  leaves — ^it  was  a  perfect  flower-aliow 
among  the  crocuses,  and  a  musical  festival  among  the  birds. 

Lady  Edith  was  in  a  most  unusual  fidget  of  happiness.  TliB 
day  was  to  be  a  perfect  jubilee  of  felicity  at  Heatherbrae,  theiefin 
she  gave  a  holiday  to  her  school,  an  additional  watering  to  her 
geraniums,  and  a  double  feed  to  her  poultry.  She  adonud 
Beatrice's  writing-table  with  the  choicest  flowers,  and  ordered  ttt 
to  be  brought  up  the  instant  her  welcome  guest  arrived.  ShA. 
stirred  the  sulky,  slumbering  fire  into  its  brightest  blase,  diew 
up  all  the  blinds,  and  lighted  up  her  own  countenance  with  smila 
of  anticipated  joy.  It  was  impossible  to  read,  and  eyen  work  was 
too  sedentary  for  the  renewed  animation  of  her  spirits,  and  bIm 
wandered  as  anxiously  from  window  to  window  as  a  disappointed 
sportsman  on  a  rainy  day.  Hours  rolled  heavily  away— ok 
how  heavily!  She  paced  up  and  down  her  little  garden  with 
anxious  restlessness  which  could  not  repose,  listening  with  intone 
eagerness  to  every  distant  sound,  and  mistaking  every  noise  for  the 
roU  of  carriage  wheels. 

'Anne,  sister  Anne,'  did  not  look  out  more  in  vain,  however, 
than  Lady  Edith  that  day,  who  was  not  even  rewarded  by  seeing  a 
cloud  of  dust  on  the  road.  Hours  passed  on ;  but  Lady  Edith,  stiU 
sanguine,  smiled  at  her  own  impatience,  and  thought  Lady  Eagles- 
cairn  had  delayed  sending  Beatrice  till  she  took  her  own  airing,  and 
could  bring  her  yoimg  guest,  according  to  promise,  home. 

Evening  closed  in,  and  twilight  had  darkened  into  night :  hut 
still  Lady  JBdith  would  not  allow  herself  to  suspect  that  Beatrice 
could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  disappoint  her  without  even  a 
message  to  state  the  reason ;  therefore  the  endless  day  was  followed 
by  an  endless  evening  of  frustrated  hope,  during  which  every  sound 
seemed  to  her  listening  ear   like   the  roll  of  carriage-wheels.- 
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ft  Hope  deferred  had  made  the  heart  of  Lady  Edith  sick  indeed ; 
J  but  when  twelve  o'clock  struck,  every  sanguine  promise  she  had 
I  made  to  herself  of  Beatrice  at  last  appearing,  died  out;  she 
k  therefore  retired  to  rest  with  a  consoling  resolution  to  visit  Eagles- 
I  cairn  Castle  early  next  morning,  and  there  to  reclaim  the  beloved 
!       child  of  her  adoption. 

Lady  Edith's  whole  spirit  was  now  on  fire  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion at  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  evidently  endeavoring  to 
make  a  final  division  between  herself  and  her  beloved  Beatrice,  in 
whose  affection  she  felt  the  most  unalterable  confidence.  This 
feeling  composed  her  mind,  so' that  she  had  fallen  into  a  slumber, 
disturbed  and  agitated,  but  still  in  some  degree  refreshing,  when 
she  was  suddenly  awakened  about  three  in  the  morning  by  a  sound 
of  carriage  wheels  grinding  along  the  gravel,  immediately  below 
her  window.  Springing  out  of  bed,  she  eagerly  opened  the  sash, 
looked  joyfully  out,  and  seeing  Lady  Eaglescairn's  chariot  close 
beneath,  she  told  the  coachman  to  wait  there  as  she  would  summon 
her  servant  to  admit  Miss  Farinelli.  Not  a  doubt  crossed  her 
mind  that  Beatrice  was  there,  though  she  wondered  much  not  to 
hear  her  voice  in  reply,  and  she  was  about  to  close  the  casement 
when  a  groom,  who  accompanied  the  carriage,  rapidly  dismounted 
from  the  box,  and  respectfully  touching  his  hat  as  he  hurried  up  to 
the  window,  said — 

*  We  are  come  to  fetch  Lady  Edith  Tremome,  Not  a  moment 
is  to  be  lost !  A  lady  at  the  Castle  is  dying !  Dr.  M'Indre  says 
she  has  scarcely  an  hour  to  live.  I  was  desired  to  say  that  her 
last  wish  is  to  see  Lady  Edith.' 

*  Who  is  she  ?  Tell  me  who.  Speak !  oh,  speak  at  once  {  Is 
it  Miss  Farinelli?'  asked  Lady  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  pierciug 
anguish ;  *  in  mercy,  tell  me  the  worst.*  • 

*  I  heard  no  more,  madam !  All  was  hurry  and  terror  at  the 
Castle.  My  orders  were  sent  to  the  stable  peremptory.  I  was  off  in 
two  seconds !  They  said  that  the  lady  would  be  dead  before  morning.' 

Lady  Edith,  with  trembling  hands,  threw  on  what  seemed 
necessary  for  her  drive,  and  before  she  had  time  to  think 
another  thought,  was  already  in  the  carriage,  at  full  speed  to 
Eaglescairn,  without  a  momentary  doubt  that  it  was  her  own 
beloved  Beatrice,  to  whom  she  now  hastened  with  the  speed  of 
thought,  and  respecting  whose  recovery  from  some  sudden  illuess 
the  doctor  seemed,  by  the  groom's  accoimt,  absolutely  to  despair. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  door  Lady  Edith  was  hurried  by  a 
cluster  of  agitated  servants  from  the  carriage  up-stairs  to  a  bed- 
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room.  There  the  shutters  were  cloeedy  the  room  darkened,  (he 
curtains  drawn,  and  a  crowd  of  silent  attendants  atood  anoi, 
many  with  handkerchiefs  at  their  fiaces  eyidently  in  tears,  otto 
with  a  look  of  solemn  awe,  but  all  too  much  overwhelmed  tt 
speak.  Lady  Edith  glanced  nervously  around,  hurried  forward  to 
the  bed,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  looked  at  the  dying  coTintenna 
within,  and,  giving  a  sigh  of  infinite  relief,  fell  forward,  aliiMt 
&inting,  on  the  bed. 

*  Hark  I  to  the  hurried  question  of  desimir, 
"  Where  is  my  child ! "—  an  echo  answers,  *«  Where  I  ••  •        Btiov. 
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*  Cross  that  threshold,  and  you  are  in  a  strange  country— a  country  whidi 
laughs  at  all  your  laws.  What,  then,  are  their  laws  T  That  is  not  knowa. 
What  we  do  certainly  know  —what  is  not  attempted  to  be  disgnised^fatUf ; 
that  the  barbarous  discipline  of  the  middle  ages  still  reigns,  and  ki  atm 
practised  there.  But  how  are  these  chastisements  administered!  Who  »• 
gulates  the  number  of  blows!  What  must  be  the  nature  of  the  pnaflifflfif^ 
and  capricious  dominion  of  woman  over  woman,  when  she  is  displeased 
with  her  I  An  ugly  woman  ruling  over  a  lovely  one—  an  old  one  over  a  yonag. 
One  dare  not  think  of  it.'  Michblbt,  *  Du  Paxran,'  pw  287. 

Half  in  jest,  and  more  than  half  in  earnest,  Lady  Anne  wM 
take  no  denial,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  Beatricey  a  very 
much  astonished  recruit  and  in  a  ferment  of  yexation,  to  the 
convent  of  St.  Ignatia,  though  the  unwilling  captive  continued 
earnestly  protesting  against  having  been  brought  on  this  unexpected 
excursion  at  all,  and  her  heart  certaioly  did  sink  within  her  when 
Beatrice  saw  the  iron  gate  of  the  convent  close  with  a  load  and 
sullen  clang  that  reverberated  through  the  long  aisles  and  vaulted 
cloisters,  when  the  rusty  iron  chain  was  pulled,  which  swung 
beside  the  door. 

'  Well ! '  said  Lady  Anne,  laughing  triumphantly  at  her  own 
felicitous  experiment,  *  since  you  have  at  last  yielded,  must  I  now 
beg  your  pardon  ?  * 

*  Tou  should  do  nothing  from  morning  till  night  but  beg  my 
pardon,'  replied  Beatrice  good-humoredly,  smiling ;  *  I  feel  w  iif 
rushing  up  to  a  forlorn  hope.  Every  minute  will  be  a  misery  to  me 
that  I  remain  among  those  never-to-be-su&ciently-ayoided  female 
Jesuits,  who  are  sworn  to  a  system  of  mutual  betrayal — who  are 
bound  to  repress  every  affectionate  impulse,  every  generous  attach- 
ment, and  to  lead  a  poor  mechanical  existence  far  beneath  the 
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dignity  of  human  nature.  Each  of  tbsm  is  a  mere  spiritual  clock, 
wound  up  by  the  priest,  and  made  to  go  or  stop  as  he  pleases,  and 
even  to  go  wrong  if  such  be  his  will.  Tou  may  laugh,  Lady  Anne 
— anybody  can  laugh ;  but  I  cannot  respect  one  who  is  so  circum- 
stanced, or  willingly  associate  with  her.' 

'  The  horse  that  goes  round  blindfold  grinds  the  com  best,'  said 
Lady  Anne,  oracularly ;  *  you  and  I  should  neither  think,  nor  act, 
nor  read  for  ourselves,  when  we  can  have  a  living  master  like 
Father  Eustace  to  tell  us  better  than  any  book  what  we  should  do. 
Kow  be  so  kind  as  not  to  kill  me  with  that  look.' 

The  hollow  crash  of  the  convent-beU  at  this  moment  attracted 
the  attention  of  Beatrice,  who  glanced  round  a  building — the 
solemn  dolncss  of  which  actually  made  her  yawn.  The  high  wall 
which  surrounded  it  had  a  mysterious,  sombre,  distrustful  aspect, 
the  heavy  sullen-looking  gates  seemed  as  if  borrowed  irom  a  gaol, 
the  grate  of  punched  iron  was  like  that  of  a  larder  for  meat,  and 
the  small  riveted  iron  lattices,  from  which  nothing  could  be  seen, 
were  like  those  of  a  sepulchre.  *  It  would  be  a  sad,  even  if  it 
were  a  respectable,  death,  to  be  shut  in  there  for  life ! '  exclaimed 
Beatrice  musingly,  while  she  heard  the  creaking  and  sliding 
of  a  huge  bolt ;  *  you  have  brought  me  here,  Lady  Anne,  there- 
fore you  must  let  me  say  what  I  think,  that  you  could  more 
easily  persuade  me  I  am  paralytic,  and  cannot  use  my  limbs,  than 
that  my  intellects  should  be  bandaged  up  as  useless  and  never 
exercis^.' 

The  attendant  now  drew  aside  a  heavy  curtain  of  dark  cloth,  and 
the  ladies  were  ushered  into  a  hall  lined  with  oak,  and  paved  with 
stone,  containing  no  furniture  except  a  black  marble  table,  bearing 
a  large  gilt  cruci6z. 

The  reception-room  into  which  Lady  Anne*  and  Beatrice  were 
next  ushered  had,  like  the  rest,  a  double  grating,  and  exhibited  an 
air  of  stiff  propriety,  or  as  Lady  Anne  whispered,  an  old-maidish 
appearance,  like  the  company-room  at  a  finishing  London  boarding- 
school,  and  tables  were  set  out  all  round  for  the  work  of  the  nuns, 
which  was  displayed,  with  the  prices  ticketed  as  at  a  fancy  fair,  to 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  door  soon  after 
their  arrival  opened  to  admit  a  numerous  procession  of  the  sister- 
hood, come  to  welcome  Lady  Anne,  while  they  aU  assumed  what  is 
part  of  the  full-dress  worn  by  nuns  for  such  occasions,  an  artificial 
vivacity,  most  fatiguing  to  behold. 

8t.  Mary  liagdalene  de  Pazzio  wished  her  nuns  to  be  'as 
uncultivated  as  the  wild  deer/  and  those  in  this  convent  seemed 
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very  mach  on  her  model,  for  the  object  of  Poperj  ti  to  wiftv 
ap  all  female  intellect.  As  they  clustered  eagerly  xoand  Ulj 
Anne,  Beatrice  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  many  pallid  okesb, 
vacant  countenances,  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  attenuated  figures.  Ik 
senior  nun,  *  Sister  Martha/  seemed  to  be  smiler-general  ftr  i& 
the  others,  as  she  generally  led  on  the  little  pantomime  of  pretolidii 
cheerfulness,  with  a  smile  stereotyped  on  her  lips,  and  the  ni, 
who  followed  her  lead,  filled  up  the  picture  to  perfection,  fl» 
assuming  the  full-dress  uniform  for  inspection  days.  The  Mote 
Superior,  who  had  been  occupied  in  opening  letters  addressed  li 
the  nuns  and  boarders,  and  in  intercepting  seyeral  which  were  aot 
to  go,  now  entered  last,  and  as  she  paid  her  stately  complimenti  it 
Lady  Anne,  Beatrice,  with  a  start  of  astonishment,  recognised  ia 
the  Abbess  of  St.  Ignatia  the  every-where-present  Mrs.  Lorraine. 

With  her  hands  buried  under  the  folds  of  her  long  seige  dreoi 
and  distinguished  from  the  nuns  only  by  a  heavy  gold  croo,  tbe 
Lady  Abbess  made  a  deep  curtsey  to  Beatrice,  her  e3res  so  fiuteud 
to  the  ground  that  she  quite  lost  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  start  d 
utter  amazement,  with  which  her  young  guest  contemplated  this 
new  metamorphosis.  Once  in  her  life  Beatrice  had  seen  a  pan- 
tomime performed  at  Inverness,  and  when  Grimaldi,  acting  the 
Indian  juggler,  swallowed  a  sword,  so  that  the  point  came  out 
behind,  she  felt  some  degree  of  astonishment,  but  that  was  nothing 
to  the  amazement  with  which  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Mn. 
Lorraine  in  this  new  character  had  filled  her  almost  incrednleiii 
mind.  For  a  moment  their  mutual  gaze  was  steadfeut  and 
earnest.  At  length,  in  a  calm  measured  voice,  without  any  change 
of  color  or  of  a  single  feature,  Mrs.  Lorraine  said — <  Yon  ire 
welcome  at  last,  my  daughter,  into  a  house  where  your  presence 
has  long  been  desired.  Here  all  sin  or  frivolity  are  shut  oat,  and 
you  have  nothing  but  quiet  for  mind  and  body.  Not  erea  a 
temptation  can  assail  the  peaceful  unity  of  my  children  and  their 
pious  cxercis^.' 

*  Mrs.  Lorraine,  we  have  known  each  other  long,'  said  Beatrice^ 
with  a  calm  intelligent  smile,  *  and  you  know  that  I  would  think 
religion  mere  child's  play  if  all  its  awful  difficulties  and  deep 
responsibilities  could  be  overcome  by  merely  building  ourselves 
round  with  a  stone  wall.  It  is  the  battle  within  ourselves,  not  the 
battle  around  us,  that  causes  the  fEital  difficulty  in  attaining  peace, 
and  I  shall  remain  but  a  very  few  hours  in  your  Agapemone  here^ 
where  I  have  been  brought  contrary  to  my  own  wishes.* 

With  a  look  of  benevolent  pity  at  Beatrice,  and  heaving  a  sigh 
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wlucb  might  have  driven  a  ship  from  its  moorings,  and  went  into 
a  second  and  third  edition  immediately,  the  Abbess  turned  away 
with  Lady  Anne,  leaving  Beatrice  to  follow  them  into  the  recrea- 
tion-room and  garden  with  Sister  Martha,  one  of  the  most  trusted 
nuns  in  the  establishment,  but  in  the  confusion  of  meeting  Beatrice, 
Mrs.  Lorraine  had  forgotten,  apparently,  to  warn  Sister  Martha 
that  their  young  visitor  was  a  heretic,  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-house. 

Sister  Martha  was  evidently  a  person  of  the  narrowest  intellect, 
and  of  very  uncultivated  faculties,  who  had  read  little  and  thought 
less ;  but  she  nevertheless  overflowed  with  abundance  of  on-for- 
ever  small  talk,  and  seemed  glad  that  it  now  found  an  outlet  with 
one  whom  she  evidently  mistook  for  a  convert.  When  Beatrice, 
after  the  Abbess  was  at  a  distance,  heard  tha  outbursts  of  flimsy 
nonsense  which  proceeded  from  Sister  Martha,  she  could  scarcely 
wonder,  taking  this  as  indeed  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nun  species, 
that  there  was  only  a  majority  of  one  in  the  council  of  Cardinals 
which  voted  that  women  have  souls. 

Sister  Martha,  in  her  determined  endeavor  to  appear  happy, 
burst  out  several  times  into  flts  of  unaccountable  laughter,  and 
talked  on  without  ceasing  about  the  apparitions  that  had  been  seen 
in  the  convent,  the  miracles  performed  there,  and  the  meritorious 
penances  undergone  by  the  sisterhood.  '  I  had  to  chew  a  piece  of 
window-glass  into  a  fine  powder  yesterday,'  she  whispered  confi- 
dentially, *  in  expiation  for  having  rinsed  my  teeth  with  water  before 
going  to  Communion,  as  nothing  must  enter  th&  mouth  previously.' 

*  Tct  docs  not  St.  Paul  find  fault  with  the  Corinthians  for 
coming  hungry  to  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  says — "  Have  ye  not 
houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  " '  replied  Beatrice ;  '  surely  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  brushing  your  own  teeth.' 

*  Nothing  is  mine.  We  never  say  my,  or  mine,  of  anything. 
All  is  in  common — all  is  ours,  nothing  mine.' 

Beatrice  could  not  but  smile  at  this  idea,  that  even  the  teeth  in 
her  head  were  not  Sister  Martha's  own  property,  but  she  began  to 
think  it  was  pretty  near  the  truth,  as  to  the  use  she  might  make  of 
them,  when  told  that  the  poor  nun  had  on  the  previous  day  been 
allowed  no  dinner,  as  a  penance  for  talking  without  leave,  except 
the  apple  parings  from  the  Superior's  own  dessert,  which  she  had 
to  receive  thankfully  on  her  knees.  Sister  Martha  pointed  out  that 
over  the  door  of  each  cell  stood  an  inscription  containing  but  one 
word,  to  express  the  character  of  each  nun,  who  selected  it  for  her 
motto.    Over  that  intended  for  Miss  Tur^on,  was  *  Mortificazione !' 
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'  I  know  no  more  of  Latin  than  yoor  parrot,  if  yon  lam  m,' 
continued  Sister  Martha,  confidontially,  but  I  can  trandatoliii 
motto  over  mine,  *'  Charitas." ' 

The  last  notes  of  a  chant  were  dying  away  in  the  distaneei  hIm 
the  chapel  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  a  procession  of  girls  poai 
oat  close  to  Beatrice.    These  young  novices  had  each  her  htak 
crossed  over  her  hrcast  and  concealed  in  large  white  cufih,  and  ka 
eyes  fastened  on  the  ground,  while  they  all  walked  with  a  ikv 
tragedy-step,  and  whimpered  out  litanies  in  I/atin,  hewing  u  tlKf 
passed  before  a  little  chapel,  or  baby-house  of  glass,  eontamiii;  t 
waxen  image  of  their  patron  saint.    The  smallest  irregularitj  it 
this  childish  ceremony  was  punished  as  a  serious  crime,  tlierdbn 
it  was  with  an  air  of  most  anxious  circumspection,  that  one  of  fte 
poor  disastrous-looking  girls  carried  an  image  of  St.  Bridget-ft 
yery  hideous  one — as  if  it  had  been  her  own  fayorite  doll,  and  tlie 
other  little  girls  followed  with  a  perfect  pantheon  of  idols,  ronrie% 
blessed  beads,  medals,  and  relics. 

'  There ! '  whispered  Sister  Martha,  in  a  tone  of  confidential 
secrecy,  for  she  had  a  ten-gossip  power,  'those  are  the  giili 
educated  here  to  act  elsewhere  as  Protestant  goyemesses.  Oar 
novices  receive  first-rate  tuition,  with  board  and  lod^ng,  for  £30, 
therefore  they  can  afford  to  take  situations  at  such  a  perfect  nothing 
of  a  salary,  that  managing  mamas  are  enchanted  to  get  music  and 
languages  taught  at  half-price,  without  venturing  to  make  veiy 
strict  inquiries  into  creeds  and  doctrines.  People  are  all  so  food 
of  jobbing  that,  in  a  year  or  two,  these  Protestant  ladies  give  their 
protegees  a  most  flourishing  recommendation,  and  by  this  means 
they  are  started  in  life  without  a  suspicion  or  a  trace  of  our 
teaching  discoverable.' 

'  How  perfectly  honest ! '  muttered  Beatrice  to  herseli^  'and  how     I 
perfectly  Jesuitical.*  !! 

*  Our  pupils  have  a  dispensation  to  attend  any  chnrch,  and  to 
profess  any  creed  that  may  be  preferred  in  the  families  where  they 
serve,'  continued  Sister  Martha,  delighted  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  as  she  had  been  under  a  dispensation  of  unbroken 
silence  for  a  fortnight.  '  I  know  one  of  our  two  cleverest  novices  if 
in  a  Free  Church  family  now.  She  is  not  suspected  to  have  ever 
entered  any  Established  Church,  and  one  of  our  favorite  pupils  pro- 
tends to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Cavendish's  sermons.  The  last  we 
sent  out  is  most  confidently  trusted  in  the  family  of  a  rich  Quaker.' 

*  But,'  exclaimed  Beatrice,  burning  with  iodignation, '  hare  they 
no  scruples  ? ' 
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^  or  course  not !  They  are  educated  on  purpose,  and  they  make 
the  sacrifice  of  enduring  such  people  for  the  sake  of  our  church. 
Father  Eustace  gives  them  ahsolution  secretly  once  a-month,  when 
they  tell  him  all  that  is  said  in  these  houses,  and  report  progress 
among  their  pupils.  The  plan  works  most  successfully  in  gaining 
a  supernatural  influence  over  the  rising  generation,  and  very  soon 
not  a  domestic  hearth  in  Britain  will  be  free  from  our  influence.' 

*  Indeed ! '  said  Beatrice,  who  might  as  well  have  made  no 
reply,  as  Sister  Martha  had  evidently  not  the  faculty  of  listening 
to  anything.  *  We  Protestants  walk  in  blindfold  security,  because, 
judging  from  ourselves,  we  cannot  believe  in  underhand  treachery. 
The  safety  of  such  conduct  arises  from  its  being  so  incredible  that 
an  honest  nature  cannot  believe  in  it,  but  when  the  house  is  on  fire 
it  does  not  suffice  to  shut  the  door,  and  say  it  is  a  false  alarm.' 

*  It  is  grand,'  said  Sister  Martha,  pursuing  the  train  of  her  own 
thoughts,  *  to  be  one  in  so  great  a  scheme.  We  have  everything 
to  gain  by  proselyting,  and  nothing  to  lose.  Sir  Allan  M' Alpine's 
conversion  will  be  £10,000  a-year  to  our  community,  and  Lady 
Anne's  above  £80,000.  That  is  very  encouraging !  Besides  those 
pupils  in  the  governess  department,  ihere  are  above  two-  hundred 
of  our  scholars  out  in  every  imaginable  capacity,  who  do  our  work 
well,  and  are  warranted  as  ''  perfect  treasures."  Several  are  in 
booksellers'  shops,  recommending  our  own  publications  as  the  best 
antidotes-  to  Bomanism ;  but  the  system  of  family  espionage 
answers  best,  therefore  we  go  out  as  Protestant  sick-nurses  and 
nur8ery-maids.  Several  act  the  part  of  being  converts  to  Protes- 
tantism, and  those  ladies  who  fancy  they  have  been  the  means  of 
converting  another,  are  so  flattered  at  their  own  success,  that  they 
often  afterwards  become  an  easy  prey  to  our  emissaries.' 

In  one  room  Beatrice  was  shown  the  novices,  many  among  them 
girls  of  high  and  even  noble  birth,  recently  perverted,  and  wasting 
their  time  in  the  most  menial  offices — brushing  shoes,  scouring 
floors,  washing  plates,  darning  stockings,  and  cleaning  the  hair  of 
their  companions,  in  which  a  considerable  breed  of  live  stock  was 
generally  allowed  to  propagate  undisturbed,  as  well  as  to  colonise 
in  the  dresses  of  the  nuns,  which  might  have  afforded  at  any  time 
a  good  field  for  the  study  of  entomology.  *  In  the  English  Church,' 
thought  Btjntrice,  *  young  people  who  become  deliriously  excited 
on  religion  are  advised  to  sit  down  and  read  their  Bibles,  to  pray 
in  their  closets,  and  to  obey  their  parents;  but  such  sedative 
prescriptions  do  not  suit  the  high-fever  pitch  of  any  one,  like  these 
girls,  bordering  on  lunacy.  The  Romish  Church,  however,  adapts 
18 
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itself  to  human  nature  in  any  shape/ and  recommends  ererj  ywng 
man  in  a  raving  state  exactly  the  sort  of  self-willed  snlmuMioii  Im 
wantfi)  to  abjure  eyery  sober,  staid,  and  rational  habit  of  lifiSi  to 
take  his  shoes  off  his  feet,  to  shaye  his  crown,  to  pnt  a  rope  lond 
his  waist,  to  giye  up  every  shilling  of  his  income,  and  to  janA 
through  the  streets  as  a  begging  friar.*  There  he  is  then  for  V&, 
as  mad  and  happy  as  any  lunatic  in  any  asylum.  Thns  the  priob 
acquire  lands,  jewels,  houses,  books,  pictures,  gold  and  silyer,  ifl  I 
or  any  of  which  are  welcome  contributions,  to  be  gained  honedy, 
if  possible,  but  by  any  means  whatever  to  be  gained.  The  heatlui 
philosopher,  Zoroaster,  forbade  men  to.  do  what  was  even  dooU- 
fully  right ;  but  here,  what  is  obviously  wrong  may  and  must  h 
done  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  Popish  Church,  if  the  priest  fdu 
is  to  gain  all  the  advantage  commands  a  crime/ 

Lady  Anne  having  now  joined  Beatrice,  without  the  Ladj 
Abbess,  whispered  that  they  must  positively  make  Sister  Martht 
lead  them  into  the  chapel,  where  one  of  the  nims  was  abont  to  ba 
anathematised  for  eating  food  when  she  was  ordered  to  fast,  htvisg 
been  detected  in  the  act  of  devouring  raw  Tegotables,  like  asj 
hungry  animal,  in  the  garden.  <  I  can  almost  sympathise  with  tltf 
poor  thing,'  added  Lady  Anne.  *  Formerly  food  was  to  me  like  fl» 
air  I  breathe,  that  never  occupied  my  thoughts  except  daring  tie 
minute  I  ate  it ;  but  now,  you  can  haye  no  idea  of  the  gnawing 
agony  I  feel  at  times,  and  how  often  Father  Eustace  has  to  make 
me  do  penance  for  having  felt  a  craving  to  eat  battered-toast  or 
even  a  bit  of  dry  bread.' 

*  Do  you  remember,*  said  Beatrice,  *  the  agonies  of  mind  en- 
dured by  that  poor  young  Oxonian,  Fronde,  who  killed  hinudf 
with  useless  austerities  for  imaginary  guilt  ?  One  sin  was  tiiat  he 
had  wished  to  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  goose.  How  much  better  to 
have  satisfied  his  appetite  and  thought  no  more  about  it!  He 
wasted  a  whole  day  virith  grief  and  self-reproach  for  haying  eaten 
some  *^  cold  endings,"  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing what  that  dish  reaUy  is.' 

On  the  floor  of  the  chapel  a  black  cloth  had  been  carefully  spread, 
adorned  in  the  centre  with  a  white  cross,  and  the  smell  of  medicated 
incense  was  almost  intoxicating.  When  Lady  Anne  stole  in, 
followed  by  Beatrice,  the  candles  on  the  altar  were  at  that  yeiy 
moment  extinguished  by  Father  Eustace,  who  was  pronouncing  in 
a  sepulchral  tone  before  a  glittering  crucifix,  as  if  his  tongue  were 
almost  frozen  with  horror,  a  long,  gloomy,  and  most  awful  anathema 

•  Maoanlay. 
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on  the  trembling  culprit,  a  young  nun  of  most  emaciated  aspect, 
after  which  he  raised  on  high  for  a  moment  the  lighted  torch  he 
held  in  his  hand,  which  he  dashed  on  the  ground  so  that  the  flame 
became  extinguished.  It  was  a  scene  most  exciting  to  the  senses, 
the  passions,  and  the  imaginations  of  unaccustomed  persons,  but 
the  nuns  began  immediately  counting  their  beads,  and  looking 
carelessly  round  them. 

Lady  Anne  and  Sister  Martha,  with  a  thrill  of  horror,  left  the 
chapel,  passing  on  the  way  out  several  chests  which  stood  open  to 
receive  gifts.  They  were  followed  by  Beatrice,  who  felt  as  if  she 
had  witnessed  some  secret  Hindoo  rite ;  and  when  they  were  walk- 
ing hurriedly  at  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  corridor  which  presented 
a  most  chilling,  forlorn,  and  desolate  aspect,  Lady  Anne  stopped 
to  inquire  where  it  led  to. 

*  Nowhere  !'  answered  Sister  Martha,  evidently  as  anxious  as  a 
London  policeman  to  make  them  *  move  on.'  *  That  passage  is 
quite  disused,  except  for  invalids,  when  we  have  any.' 

The  speaker  looked  somewhat  confused,  and  was  impatiently 
hurrying  them  onwards,  when  Lady  Anne,  in  her  own  pretty  wilful 
way,  threw  her  arm  round  the  waist  of  Beatrice,  seized  her  hand, 
and  exclaimed  with  laughing  vivacity,  *The  very  place  for  a 
polka !  *  Gaily  defying  Sister  Martha  to  stop  her,  she  sung  a  lively 
air,  and  danced  off  with  Beatrice  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  corridor, 
where  leaning  on  a  closed  door,  laughing,  chatting,  and  breathless, 
she  looked  the  very  picture  of  beautiful  girlish  frolic  and  heedless 
good-humor.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  flnished  a  jesting  re- 
mark to  Beatrice  on  the  evident  alarm  of  Sister  Martha  at  this 
unexpected  escapade,  before  her  smiles  were  suddenly  banished 
by  the  sound  of  a  low  deep  groan  which  evidently  proceeded 
from  that  room  on  the  door  of  which  they  were  leaning.  It 
was  again  repeated  in  a  tone  of  greater  anguish  than  before, 
and  a  low  anxious  voice  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  trembling 
apprehension,  *  Do  I  once  more  hear  the  voice  of  strangers  ?  oh, 
help  a  wretched  prisoner !  All  my  friends  believe  me  dead !  All 
around  are  my  enemies !  My  very  name  is  changed !  I  am  utterly 
lost  and  forgotten  !  Be  generous  and  help  a  helpless  being !  Long 
years  have  passed  away,  and  still  I  am  here.  Give  information ;  I 
am  utterly  and  hopelessly  crushed.     Oh,  let  me  be  released  I ' 

Lady  Anne  stood  petrified  with  horror,  while  Beatrice,  though 
trembling  and  aghast,  hurriedly  endeavored  to  open  the  door, 
which  was  both  locked  and  barred.  Sister  Martha  now  flew  like 
lightning  to  seize    Beatrice  by  the  hand,  saying  in  a  tone  of 
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guppressed  agitation,  <  Come  awaj — come  awfty  insUnfly  I  Ske  k 
a  dangerous  lunatic.  I  shall  tell  you  all  elsewliere,  bi^  thtl  ptor 
maniac  grows  frantically  excited  often.  We  are  all  in  femr  ftr 
her !  She  screams  sometimes  like  a  witch  in  a  storm !  Gome  tvi^ 
or  she  may  burst  out  and  do  us  a  mischief!  ' 

'  Sister  Martha,  you  lie  in  saying  so ;  but  they  will  beliere  yoii' 
said  the  prisoner,  in  a  tone  of  heart-broken  despondenoy.  '  Spaik 
one  kind  word  to  me,  strangers,  before  you  go  !  Sven  if  I  a 
mad,  say  you  pity  me.  I  have  forgotten  the  voice  of  lympi&f, 
and  would  bo  comforted  by  hearing  it  once  again.  Death  tUm 
can  release  me,  unless  you  do.  I  have  much  to  tell — secrets  tint 
ought  not  to  die  with  me !  * 

'She  will  certainly  break  loose — she  has  done  so  oAoi!' 
exclaimed  Sister  Martha,  affecting  the  terror  which  Beatrice,  wki 
fixed  on  her  a  steady,  penetrating  gaze,  perceiyed  she  did  Dot 
really  feel.  '  Sister  Raohael  ought  to  be  in  a  strait  waistoott 
You  should  hear  her  battering  frantically  against  tliat  door,  at  shi 
will  do,  with  all  the  strength  of  desperation  I  If  yon  r«msin  hen, 
her  hideous  language,  her  wild,  discordant  shrieks,  and  her  threiti 
of  Tcngeance,  would  make  you  thankful,  indeed,  to  me  for  t^>w»g 
you  away.    Come,  instantly !  * 

Lady  Anne,  pale  with  agitation,  and  shaking  in  every  limV, 
allowjd  Sister  Martha  to  load  her  away,  and  Beatrice,  haTiii| 
managed  for  a  single  minute  to  elude  the  vigilant  eye  of  her 
cicerone,  contrived  hurriedly  to  push  nnder  the  door  a  card,  on 
which  she  had  T^Titten  clandestinely  with  her  pencil  some  words 
of  promise,  of  sympathy,  and  of  consolation.  Beatrice  heard  a 
deep  sob  through  the  door,  as  she  left  it  in  pursuit  of  her  com- 
panions, and  then  all  was  quiet  as  death,  while  her  Httle 
manceuvre  had  been  so  instantaneously  completed,  that  no  one 
could  guess  she  had  held  any  communication  with  the  prisoner,  as 
the  watchful  eye  of  Sister  Martha  was  chiefly  engrossed  by  Lady 
Anne's  more  active  moTemcnts. 

*  It  is  much  better  for  our  poor  maniac,  and  for  every  one 
else,  that  this  unfortunate  Sister  Itachael  should  be  tenderly 
watched,'  observed  Sister  Martha,  assuming  a  tone  of  composed 
gentleness,  and  of  most  contemptuous  pity ;  *  we  thus  prevent 
her  doing  mischief  to  herself  and  others,  in  body  and  soul.' 

*  Yet,  surely,  the  most  wretched  maniac  might  have  friends  of 
former  and  better  days,  who  should  gain  access  to  her  I '  said 
Beatrice  hastily  ;  but  seeing  Sister  Martha  look  disconcerted  and 
angry,  she  at  once  resolved  to  hide  tho  deep  interest  she  folt  in  this 
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solitary  captive,  until  circumstances  enabled  her  to  make  some 
effort  for  her  relief.  She  appeared,  therefore,  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  red  centre  of  a  moss-rose  in  her  hand,  and  took 
no  part  in  a  dissertation  which  followed  between  Sister  Martha  and 
Lady  Anne,  on  the  subject  of  lunacy  and  its  treatment,  believing 
in  her  own  mind  that  this  was  a  case  of  causing  insanity,  rather 
than  of  curing  it.  The  fervent  appeal  of  that  prisoner  for  help 
still  rung  in  her  oars,  and  should  not  be  in  vain ;  but  what  help 
could  reach  any  one  within  the  iron  bars  of  a  convent  ?  If  the 
unfortunate  captive  had  Mends,  they  now  believed  her  dead ;  or  if 
she  had  been  kidnapped  into  this  den  unknown  to  them,  those  who 
did  miss  her  might  vainly  have  advertised  in  every  newspaper 
throughout  Scotland,  every  day  of  every  week  for  a  year,  but  no 
inmate  of  that  prison-house  would  have  betrayed  the  secret  of 
where  she  was  incarcerated.  Beatrice  thought,  with  secret 
emotions  of  Sympathy,  how  that  weary  captive  must  have  devoured 
her  tears  alone  for  years  in  unknown  imprisonment ;  and  as  these 
thoughts  crowded  into  her  mind,  the  whole  firmness  and  benevo- 
lence of  her  nature  seemed  at  once  roused  into  action.  Meanwhile, 
though  making  a  flurried  endeavor  to  look  quite  unconcerned,  her 
earnest  resolution  was  that  no  stone  should  be  unturned  to  release, 
with  Lady  Edith's  advice  and  assistance,  the  object  of  her  profound 
interest  and  anxious  sympathy. 

*  For  hers  bad  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bana'd  and  barr'd,  forbidden  fare.' 

*  Pray  mention  nothing  of  what  you  have  seen,'  whispered  Sister 

Martha,  very  earnestly.     *  You  know  in  our  order  we  all  assume 

characteristic  names.    Mine  is  ^*  The  Mother  of  Charity,"  and  our 

Lady  Abbess  calls  herself  ^'  The  Mother  of  Mercy,"  but  she  caused 

me  to  be  frightfully  scourged  the  last  time  that  a  secret  was 

discovered  through  my  inadvertence.    I  am  in  general  cautious  to 

excess  of  speaking  to  any  one  about  anything ;  very  silent,  as  you 

see,  and  circumspect ;  but  how  it  happened  I  cannot  tell,  some 

secret  by  some  means  transpired,  and  I  was  blamed.   They  dragged 

me  out  of  bed  last  week,  and  '*  The  Mother  of  Mercy  "  herself  pulled 

me  along  that  Aoot,  by  the  hair,  into  a  dungeon,  kicked  me  several 

times,  and  left  me  there  fainting.   For  two  days  I  got  no  food ;  my 

hair  was  tied  to  nails  fastened  in  the  wall,  so  that  I  could  not  sleep 

for  the  pain,  and  I  remained  in  cold  and  darkness,  with  bruises  on 

my  chest  as  large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  only  my  night-dress 

on  for  a  week.    How  anything  like  a  secret  could  come  out  through 
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me,  I  can  never  gness,  for  no  one  is  so  oautions  and  silent  as  mjMlf 
—careful  even  to  a  fault.  I  do  certainly  tire  of  silence  sometiaM, 
when  shut  up  for  twenty  days  alone,  with  my  face  to  a  whitewashed 
wall.  It  may  he  wrong  to  say  so,  hut  I  do  weary,  and  almost  enry 
the  criminals  in  goal,  for  they  can  talk  once  a-day  to  the  tnmkej. 
We  are  particularly  forbid  to  have  any  friendships  or  preferences 
among  ourselves,  but  quarrels  are  always  winked  at,  and  I  think 
Sister  Dorcas  invented  the  whole  story  to  spite  me  for  having  kt 
out  a  secret  of  hers.  It  was  the  greatest  mistake  to  suspect  me,  ii 
I  never  speak  to  any  body  when  I  can  help  it.  Never  !  Bat  I 
desire  to  be  like  brother  Juniper,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  wh» 
welcomed  all  insults  and  injuries  as  he  would  the  most  costly  gems.* 
*  Milton  was  right,*  thought  Beatrice— 

*  Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 

llypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone.' 


CHAPTER     XXXVI. 

*  The  face  was  young  still,  but  its  happy  look 
Was  gone :  the  cheek  had  lost  its  color,  and 
The  lip  its  smile ;  the  light  that  once  had  play'd 
Like  sunshine  in  those  eyes  was  quench'd  and  dim. 
For  tears  had  wasted  it.'  L,  £.  L. 

The  next  morning  dawned  upon  that  day  on  which  Miss  Tarton, 
after  a  lifetime  of  Mvolous  selfishness,  was  to  receive  the  last 
consolation  to  her  vanity,  in  publicly  retiring,  like  some  eminent 
actress,  &om  public  life,  amidst  torrents  of  applause ;  and  the 
ceremony  of  her  installation  as  a  nun  among  the  pale  sisterhood  of 
8t.  Ignatia  was  to  take  place  with  extraordinary  splendor.  Dressed 
as  a  bride,  she  appeared  in  a  rich  brocaded  white  silk,  trimmed 
round  the  skirt  with  festoons  of  Honiton  lace,  looped  up  with 
bunches  of  white  jessamine  and  lily  of  the  valley.  Head-dress,  a 
wreath  of  orange  flowers  and  diamonds ;  these  jewels  being  the 
property  of  the  convent,  and  lent  out,  like  a  theatrical  wardrobe, 
for  such  occasions.  The  magnificent  dress,  worn  only  on  this 
occasion,  was  to  be  confiscated,  immediately  after  the  ceremony, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  and  all  the  beautiful  presents  made 
to  Miss  Turton  by  her  various  friends  were  to  follow. 

*  Well,'  said  Sister  Martha  to  Beatrice,  *  do  you  not,  at  thif 
moment,  envy  our  new  sister  ? ' 
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^  But  all  her  moments  are  not  to  be  like  this  moment  of  feverish 
excitement,*  replied  Beatrice.  *  There  are  years  to  follow,  during 
which  I  should  "prefer  being  my  own  property,  and  to  have  my 
own  belongings.' 

*  Yes !  *  whispered  Lady  Anne,  unable  entirely  to  suppress  a  laugh. 
^Poor  Miss  Turton  cannot  keep  so. much  as  her  silver  thimble, 
which  is  to  be  exchanged  for  one  of  iron.  Even  the  miniature 
portrait  of  that  imaginary  captain  in  the  navy,  her  first  admirer, 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  undiscovered  seas,  is  forfeited ! 
Poor  dear  Miss  Turton !  all  her  comfortable  little  affectations  must 
now  be  laid  aside.  She  had  worked  up  her  enthusiasm  to  an 
extremity  of  self-sacrifice,  and  told  me  yesterday,  on  an  experience, 
you  know,  of  only  twenty-four  hours,  that  she  never  knew  happi- 
ness before ;  but  what  will  she  say  in  twenty-four  years  ?  She 
meant,  in  a  general  way,  to  lead  A  St.  Ignatian  life  of  humility  and 
mortification ;  but  fancy  her  horror  on  coming  to  particulars,  and 
only  then  discovering  that  all  the  nuns  wash  together  in  the 
same  basin,  and  dry  themselves  with  a  public  towel.  My  worthy 
governess  (may  she  jievcr  live  to  repent  this  step  !)  was  prepared 
to  undergo  the  sort  of  poetical  crust  of  bread  that  we  young  ladies 
all  feel  ready  to  live  upon,  either  with  the  lover  we  prefer  to 
marry  or  in  a  convent  like  this ;  but  only  conceive  the  consterna- 
tion of  poor  fastidious  Miss  Turton,  when  told  that  the  nuns,  on 
alternate  days,  wear  each  other's  dresses.  Thus,  what  old  Sister 
Martha,  a  mere  mass  of  disease,  wears  to-day,  Miss  Turton  must 
equip  "herself  in  to-morrow.' 

*  She,  who  used  to  wear  a  fresh  muslin  dress  every  morning ! ' 
said  Beatrice;  'and  there  is  half  a  foot  difference  in  their 
height ! ' 

*  Fancy  Miss  Turton,  who  was  so  pai*ticular  about  her  hair, 
being  obliged  to  use  the  universal  comb  too  ! '  added  Lady  Anne, 
in  a  tone  of  irrepressible  laughter,  while  she  gracefully  tossed  back 
her  own  clustering  ringlets ;  *  and  she  dare  not  wash  her  feet  with- 
out express  permission  from  the  Lady  Abbess.  Do  you  see  that 
image  of  St.  Bridget  on  the  black  marble  altar,  veiled,  crowned, 
and  splendidly  adorned  with  variously  colored  jewels?  "Well, 
Miss  Turton  was  allowed  to  kiss  its  feet  this  morning,  and  to 
dress  it.  She  was  as  happy  on  the  occasion  as  any  little  school- 
girl with  her  doll  during  the  holidays.  I  gave  her,  some  time  ago, 
my  last  court  dress,  which  you  see  she  has  put  upon  St.  Bridget, 
and  those  velvet  flowers  were  what  I  once  wore  at  a  fancy  ball-——* . 

At  this  moment  the  great  convent  bell  tolled,  when  every  Papist 
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pretsent  instantly  dropped  on  his  knees,  rapidly  muttering  IU&l 
prayers  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  institution.  Miai  Taxtoa,  look- 
ing much  flushed  and  prodigiously  exdtedy  made  herself  mj 
conspicuous  hy  her  pantomime  of  derotion  before  thit  oonconne  of 
spectators,  and  haying  practised  over  the  whole  scene  of  her  pro- 
fession in  various  rehearsals  before  a  mirror,  she  afterwards  want 
through  the  whole  ceremony  with  a  theatrical  grace  worthy  of 
Grisi  or  Jenny  Lind.  After  taking  the  towb,  and  going  thrmigh 
a  rapid  preliminary  of  most  marvellous  ceremonies,  with  Ifo. 
Lorraine  acting  as  god-mother,  Miss  Turton,  according  to  etiquette, 
knelt  humbly  before  the  bishop,  a  very  fine-looking  old  mn, 
begging  an  admission  to  reside  in  the  Conyent  of  St.  Igutii, 
whence  she  never  more  desired  to  have  egress,  tUl  she  left  it  for 
the  grave.  She  was  next  led  by  Sister  Martha  and  three  other 
nuns  to  inspect  her  own  coffin,  on  which  her  new  conTentoal  qmu 
was  engraved — *  Sister  Agnes.' 

Miss  Turton  then  assisted  to  carry  her  own  coffin  forward  to  the 
chapel,  while  Bishop  Cameron  distinctly  ennmerated  all  the 
pleasures  she  was  called  on  to  relinquish ;  and  she  listened  in  an 
attitude  that  should  have  been  modelled  in  nuurhle  for  a  tombstone. 
When  this  was  concluded.  Sister  Agnes,  in  reply,  loudly  bat 
lugubriously  repeated,  in  a  perfect  excitement  of  affectation,  '  I 
resign  them — I  resign  them  all ! ' 

Sister  Martha  performed  the  part  of  bridesmaid  at  tl>i«  melar- 
choly  bridal,  and  assisted  Sister  Agnes,  who  now  assumed  the 
conventual  dress  of  black  serge,  and  suffered  the  loss  of  heir  ftw 
remaining  ringlets.  Miss  Turton  then  threw  her  white  satin  dies 
on  the  stone  steps  of  the  altar,  and  theatrically  stamped  npon  it, 
trampling  the  lace  and  flowers  contemptuously  under  her  feet,  to 
represent  her  abhorrence  of  every  earthly  vanity ;  and  she  then 
laid  herself  gracefully  down  in  her  coffin,  which  was  immediately 
covered  with  a  black  pall.  The  nuns  then,  each  holding  a  large 
wax  taper,  chaunted  the  funeral  service  over  her  in  a  low  monoto- 
nous dirge.  They  strewed  her  over  with  flowers,  and  sung  hymns 
in  Latin  over  Miss  Turton,  deceased. 

It  was  to  be  her  last  public  exhibition,  therefore  Miss  Turton 
seemed  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  This  dismal  ceremony  was 
closed  by  the  Lady  Abbess,  ci-devant  Mrs.  Lorraine,  when  Miss 
Turton  emerged  from  the  living  tomb,  endowing  her  newly-risen 
daughter,  *  Sister  Agnes,*  with  a  crucifix  and  a  rosary.  She  was 
next  embraced  by  each  of  the  sisterhood,  who  placed  a  silver  crown 
on  her  head.    Then  Bishop  Cameron  gave  her  his  benediction,  and 
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at  length  took  leave  of  the  now  nun,  saying,  *  Fortunate  and  happy 
daughter  I  may  your  years,  days,  and  months  roll  on  here  unheeded, 
as  the  summer  stream  glides  smoothly  past  a  child  sporting 
innocently  on  its  hanks  ! ' 

It  "was  not  long  hefore  Lady  Anne  saw  a  specimen  of  those  rather 
uncommon  yiews  of  duty  entertained  hy  the  Jesuit '  sisterhood. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  to  hed  in  her  little  solitary  cell, 
and  felt  her  position  an  interesting  rehearsal  of  conyent  life,  when, 
to  her  surprise,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  Lady  Ahhess  of  St.  Ignatia,  entered 
with  cautious  step,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  told  her  that 
the  community  felt  most  grateful  for  her  present  visit,  and  the  more 
so,  as  she  had  brought  Miss  Farinelli,  whom  it  was  of  the  greatest 
consequence  that  they  should  detain,  whether  willingly  or  not,  within 
their  walls  for  a  fortnight.  '  Indeed,  so  urgent  is  the  case,  that,  truth 
to  say,  I  have  no  choice,  nor  can  T  give  you  any.   Stay  she  must.' 

*  impossible !  quite  impossible !  I  had  difficulty  enough  in 
bringing  her  here  for  one  night,'  exclaimed  Lady  Anne,  almost 
breathless  with  consternation.  *My  honor  is  pledged  that  she 
shall  be  with  Lady  Edith  to-morrow.  You  make  me  feel  quite 
all-over-ish  with  fright.* 

*No  matter  I  You  act  under  my  authority,  therefore  the  respon- 
sibility is  mine.  The  order  to  detain  Miss  Farinelli  comes  from 
our  bishop,  who  cannot  do  wrong.  I  have  let  Lady  Edith  know 
that  she  need  not  expect  her  protegde  for  some  time.  She  believes 
that  Miss  Farinelli  has  set  out  suddenly  for  Spain  in  search  of  her 
unknown  relatives,  and  indeed,  if  she  prove  refractory,  that  must 
bo  her  ultimate  destination.' 

*•  But,'  said  Lady  Anne  in  an  under-tone  of  immeasurable  alarm, 
*■  I  never  meant  to  betray  Miss  Farinelli.  I  cannot  and  will  not  do 
it.  I  could  die  first.  Lady  Edith  shall  fetch  a  warrant  to  search 
this  house  &om  the  roof  to  the  cellar.' 

*That  cannot  be.  Lady  Edith  has  no  legal  right  over  Miss 
Farinelli,  who  comes  here  to-day,  or  goes  abroad  to-morrow,  with- 
out any  one  having  a  right  in  law  to  hinder  her.  The  fact  is,  my 
daughter,  you  will  greatly  impede  the  advantage  of  our  church  if 
you  do  not  consent  to  keep  it  secret,  for  a  fortnight,  where  Miss 
Farinelli  is.  No  one  saw  her  depart  in  your  carriage  but  those 
who  were  in  the  plot ;  but  now  that  our  bird  is  caged  do  you  think 
there  is  the  thing  on  earth  that  could  influence  me  to  betray  the 
secret  of  Miss  Farinelli  being  here,  when  her  remaining  is  so 
important  to  the  Church  ?  Thousands  a-year  depend  upon  this 
little  manoBuvre,  and  it  shall  positively  be  completed.    Father 
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Eofitace  must  lay  liis  injunction  upon  you  to  obey,  and  yon  bow 
the  greatest  of  all  yirtues  is  obedience.  No  matter  wbethflr  701 
think  an  order  right  or  wrong,  you  must  not  judge,  but  obegr. 
The  more  your  confessor's  command  is  opposed  to  your  prmti 
judgment,  revolting  to  your  personal  feelings,  or  wounding  to  yon 
individual  conscience,  the  greater  your  merit  in  being  a  ncR 
machine.  If  nature  says  it  is  sin,  and  if  the  law  of  God  njiit 
is  sin,  but  if  Father  Eustace  says  it  must  be  done,  then  it  mt 
and  shall.    The  responsibility  is  his,  not  yours.' 

*  But  you  cannot  mean  it ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Anne  thBat 
hysterically.  *  Tou  would  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  if  i  liii 
any  wits  to  be  frightened  out  of.' 

Mrs.  Lorraine  turned  away  with  so  determined  an  air,  that  Lidf 
Anne  felt  intimidated  from  any  further  remonstrance,  but  not  tilt 
less  determined  rather  to  part  with  her  head  than  to  leave  tbe 
convent  without  Beatrice,  and  never  to  take  the  pledge^  at  Hn. 
Lorraine  evidently  intended  she  should,  to  mislead  I^sidy  Edith 
respecting  the  place  to  which  Beatrice  had  been,  through  her  ow& 
jesting  inadvertency,  decoyed. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

*  Wanderer,  oome  to  xne ; 
Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  me  T    Know'st  thou  all 
I  could  have  borne,  and  call'd  it  J07  to  bear. 
For  thy  sake !   Know'st  thou  that  thy  voice  tiad  power 
To  shake  me  with  a  thrill  of  happiness. 
By  one  kind  tone !  to  fill  mine  eyes  witii  tears 
or  yearning  love  ?    And  thou  I  oh,  thou  'didst  throw 
That  crush'd  affection  back  upon  my  heart ; 
Tet  come  to  me-  it  died  not ! '  HsaiAif  s. 

When  Beatrice  retired  at  night  to  her  cell  in  the  conyent  of  St 
Ignatia,  she  felt  her  position  so  strange  and  new,  that  it  was  long 
before  she  could  compose  her  mind  to  sleep.  She  had,  however,  i 
last  been  wrapped  in  a  profound  slumber  for  an  unlmown  period, 
when  she  was  suddenly  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  a  light  was 
glimmering  within  the  room.  It  seemed  at  first  almost  like  a  dream, 
but  the  next  moment  it  became  a  certainty.  She  sat  up,  and  silently 
drawing  aside  her  curtain,  a  vision  was  before  her  quite  equal  in 
mystery  and  in  beauty  to  any  Popish  legend  she  ever  read  or  heard  of. 
A  figure  stood  near  the  door,  clad  in  white  draperies,  the  ftoe 
muffled  up  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and  carrying  a  light  which  feemed 
to  spread  a  halo  all  around.     Beatrice  almost  screamed  with  appre- 
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hension,  for  it  slowly  and  cantiously  approached  the  bed  with  a 
gliding  inandible  step,  and  the  litUe  that  could  be  seen  of  the 
countenance  was  pallid  as  death. 

Beatrice,  with  an  impulse  of  girlish  terror,  tremblingly  hid  her 
head  under  the  bed-clothes,  while  her  tongue  dove  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth,  and  she  could  almost  hear  the  violent  beating  of  her 
heart.  Here  then  was  a  real  Popish  apparition,  she  thought ;  or 
was  it  not  rather  some  trick  to  terrify  her  into  belieying  in  them  ? 
Indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  perhaps  imposed  upon,  Beatrice 
determined  to  face  the  worst,  and  at  once  uncovering  her  eyes,  she 
sat  up  erect,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  be  courageous,  and  looking 
fall  at  the  startling  apparition,  beheld  the  wan  and  wasted  counte- 
nance of  Bessie  M' Ronald,  who  silently  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  pointed  with  a  warning  look  towards  the  door,  then 
advancing,  she  whispered  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible— 

*  Rise,  Miss  Farinclli — rise  quickly.  They  are  going  to  detain 
you  here  by  force — one  hope  of  escape  remains  for  you,  and  only 
one,  Dress  immediately,  while  I  go  to  call  up  Lady  Anne.  If  it 
cost  me  my  life,  you  shall  be  free.  I  owe  more  than  life  to  Lady 
Edith  and  you.  Make  haste.  We  must  be  quick,  or  be  too  late. 
In  half  an  hour  all  chance  would  be  over.' 

Beatrice,  bewildered  with  astonishment  and  perplexity,  still  lost 
not  a  moment  in  hurrying  on  her  dress,  and  was  joined  in  a  few 
minutes  by  Lady  Anne,  in  a  fever  of  agitation  and  excitement  at 
this  most  unexpected  summons.  Bessie  then  explained,  in  a  low 
strange  whisper  of  unmitigated  terror,  that  from  the  moment  of 
Beatrice  entering  at  the  gates  of  St.  Ignatia,  she  had  perceived 
there  was  a  scheme  in  agitation  to  detain  Miss  Farinelli  there,  but 
that  her  suspicions  had  been  turned  into  certainties  that  day,  by 
her  receiving  orders  from  Father  Eustace  to  assist  in  the  plot  for 
transforming  his  guests  into  prisoners. 

While  Lady  Anne  stood  aghast  with  indignant  consternation  at 
this  intelligence,  Bessie  added,  that,  as  Robert  Carre  was  at 
Inverness  on  farming  business,  she  had  conveyed  notice  to  him  of 
the  difficulty  they  were  in,  and  requested  him  to  bring  round  Lady  ^ 
Anne's  carriage  quietly  to  a  place  she  indicated  near  the  chapel. 
She  then  proposed  that  Beatrice  and  Lady  Anne  should  join  in 
the  procession  to  prayers  at  the  hour  of  noeturns  in  dresses  which 
she  had  brought,  similar  to  those  of  the  nuns,  and,  favored  by  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night,  reach  the  gates  unobserved.  Bessie 
added,  that  the  portress  being  ill,  she  had  been  appointed  to  attend 
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upon  her,  and  had  already  abstracted  the  keys  for  the  pupoMtf 

liberating  them. 

*  Ton  accompany  ns,  of  conno  ? '  said  Beatrice :  and  nof 
Bcssio  hesitate,  she  added,  <  I  do  not  stir  a  step  without  yoi! 
You  havo  been  kept  in  a  state  of  most  unnataral  ddbsioa,  hit 
now  surely  the  spell  is  broken.  Now  smely  you  will  eiofe 
with  us;  now  surely  you  will  restore  younelf  to  home  and  to 
happiness.' 

'To  happiness!  Impossible !— but  to  home — oh,  how  gladlf, 
if  they  will  receive  me  back,  broken  in  heart  and  in  health  m  I 
am,  and  penniless ! '  exclaimed  Bessie,  making  a  moamfol  attoapt 
to  choke  back  the  tears  that  nearly  suffocated  her.  *  Will  my  andfl 
ever  see  me  again }  * 

*'  Bessie,  you  know  perfectly  how  that  kind  old  ancle  will  welcome 
you,'  replied  Beatrice,  eagerly.  <  Is  the  sun  never  to  shine  again  if 
clouds  pass  across  it  for  a  time  ?    Come,  we  are  ready.' 

The  convent  bell  now  sonorously  reverberated  through  tiiu 
echoing  passages ;  and  as  the  long  procession  of  nuns — many  among 
them  fragile  girls,  torn  from  their  slumbers  to  endure  the  chill  of 
a  winter's  night — darkly  issued  from  the  door,  three  persons  added 
themselves  to  the  number ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  safely  in  tho 
cloisters,  than  they  disappeared  behind  a  pillar,  and  hurried,  under 
shadow  of  the  long  lime  avenue,  to  tho  gates.  With  difficulty 
these  were  opened  by  the  trembling  hands  of  Bessie,  and  in  a 
moment  Eobert  Carre,  having  hurriedly  handed  them  into  the 
carriage,  got  up  himself  behind,  and  they  drove  off. 

*  Away— away — away !  We  are  safe ! '  exclaimed  Bessie,  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  thankfulness.  'But  you  little  know,  Mia 
Farinclli,  what  a  danger  it  has  been.  All  within  those  walls  are 
bound  to  betray  every  secret  they  can  overhear,  and  we  might  have 
been  discovered.  That  poor  nun  they  call  a  maniac  told  me  much. 
I  heard  her  cries  one  day,  and  stole  in  the  night  time  to  her  cell. 
For  twelve  long  years  she  has  been  their  prisoner.  And  oh,  Miss 
Farinelli,  when  you  hear  who  she  is— if  I  dare  tell  that  secret — 
what  then  will  your  feelings  be  ? ' 

'  Tell  mo !  Speak ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  who  saw  from  the  tone 
of  Bessie  that  something  very  strange  was  about  to  be  revealed. 
*  "Who  is  that  unfortunate  prisoner  ?  * 

'  When  you  were  cast  ashore  a  helpless  child  at  Clanmarina,  you 
had  an  attendant.  She  was  a  trusty  Protestant,  who  had  been  the 
devoted  companion  of  your  deceased  mother,  and  had  promised 
your  father  in  his  dying  hour  that  you  should  be  brought  to 
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CUnmarina,  and  delivered  safely  to  those  he  had  appointed  your 
Protestant  guardians/ 

*  Bessie!  goon!  Who  were  these?— tell  me  all  instantly!  Oh, 
how  strange  and  bewildering  I  Who  were  my,  parents  ?  Tell  me, 
and  I  shall  bless  you.' 

'  The  last  Lord  Eaglescaim  had  a  second  son,  whom  he  disowned 
for  haying  married  a  Spanish  lady.  She  died  five  years  after  your 
birth.  He  had  been  liimself  in  declining  health,  and  did  not  long 
survive ;  but  his  last  act  was  to  place  you  in  the  charge  of  Theresa 
Da  Hosta,  your  cousin,  with  all  the  papers  which  would  prove 
you  entitled  to  the  property  here,  and  to  a  Spanish  estate  from 
your  mother.' 

*  Impossible ! '  exclaimed  Beatrice,  in  breathless  astonishment; 
'it  cannot  bo!' 

*  Perfectly  true!'  continued  Bessie,  a  wan  smile  stealing  over  her 
lovely  face,  at  the  good  news  she  was  communicating.  *  That  ship,  as 
it  entered  the  little  harbor  of  Clanmarina,  being  wrecked,  you  were, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Evan,  tho 
very  man  into  whose  care  Theresa  had  promised  to  consign  you; 
but  she  herself  most  unfortunately  fell  to  the  charge  of  Father 
Eustace,  who  soon  discovered  that  if  your  rights  became  known, 
his  obedient  tool,  Lord  Eaglescaim,  might  be  deprived  of  that 
fortune  and  estate  to  which  he  then  believed  himself  entitled,  and 
\vhich  Father  Eustace  himself  could  now  squander  at  his  own 
pleasure  and  for  his  own  purposes.' 

*  Go  on,'  said  Lady  Anne,  impatiently^  '  How  the  plot  thickens  I 
I  never  read  a  more  romantic  romance  ! ' 

'  It  indeed  became  so  at  last,'  continued  Bessie,  rapidly.  <  The 
papers  were  all  taken  from  Theresa,  and  she  was  offered  countless 
wealth  to  embark  with  the  Spanish  crew  for  her  native  country, 
leaving  you,  an  unknown  foundling,  behind ;  but  her  strong  Pro- 
testant conscience  judged  for  itself  that  th's  would  be  wrong.  She 
would  listen  to  no  terms  but  the  restoration  of  her  papers,  and 
that  you  should  be  brought  up  by  Sir  Evan,  a  Protestant,  with  all 
your  rights  acknowledged.  This  was  evidently  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  Popish  Church,  and  therefore  Theresa  Da  Hosta  has  been  a 
martyr  in  that  dungeon  for  twelve  years,  branded  as  a  lunatic,  and 
maltreated  as  if  she  were  a  dangerous  one.  Any  day.  she  might 
have  obtained  her  liberty  if  she  would  go  to  Spain  and  if  she  would 
relinquish  your  rights,  but  her  conscience  told  her  she  had  once 
accepted  the  sacred  trust  of  a  dying  parent,  and  you  see  how  con- 
scientiously she  has  endured  the  slow  consuming  torture  of  years  to 
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fulfil  her  daty.  The  Abbess  calls  ThereflaTs  cell  <' Borne,"  niif 
any  one  ever  inquired  for  her,  as  Sir  Evan  once  did,  tliej  antwond 
that  '*  She  is  gone  to  Borne." ' 

Beatrice  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept  wifli  ant' 
whelming  emotion,  while  Lady  Anne  eagerly  exclaimed,  *Bik 
tell  mC)  is  not  the  mother  of  Miss  FarineUi  now  liTing  near  tb 
chapd  of  St.  Bridget  at  Eaglescaim  }  Lady  Edith  herself  leeog- 
niscd  her  likeness  to  the  person  cast  ashore/ 

*  I  told  Theresa  this,  and  she  belieyes  it  to  be  a  Popish  sistar  of 
her  own,  brought  oTcr  from  a  conrent  at  Coronna  to  persomte 
her.  The  object  of  Father  Eustace  in  trying  to  detain  yon  nov 
in  this  nunnery  is  that  Lord  Eaglescaim  feels  himself  dying. 
The  sight  of  you  has  long  awakened  him  to  a  wretched  sense  of 
repentance  without  reformation.  He  confesses  to  Father  Enstwe 
every  day,  who  knows  his  crime  already,  who  instigated  it^  and 
who  gives  him  unbounded  absolution  fDr  it.  Father  Eustace  teUi 
him  it  matters  nothing  to  have  obeyed  the  Church  ninety-nine 
times  if  he  rebel  the  hundredth ;  but  still  death  is  a  close  monitor, 
and  will  not  always  be  silenced  or  kept  off  even  hy  the  most 
plausible  confessor.  Lord  Eaglescairn  has  dropped  some  hints  of 
his  guilt  to  his  own  son,  who  is  endeavoring  to  unravel  the  secret, 
which  he  is  resolved  to  make  known  though  it  would  render  himself 
a  beggar.  Lord  lona  is  incapable,  however,  of  Popish  expejiiency, 
and  longs  to  see  justice  done,  if  he  only  knew  how.  The  prierts 
are  in  constant  terror  that  Lord  Eaglescaim  may  send  for  yon  in 
his  last  hour  to  betray  the  whole  secret,  and  therefore  he  is  now 
beset  so  assiduously  that  his  own  son  never  gains  access  to  him 
alone.  He  cannot  survive  above  a  few  days,  or,  if  he  could,  means 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  that ;  and  on  his  demise,  every  shilling 
that  he  can  dispose  of,  every  piece  of  plate,  every  tea-spoon,  every 
picture,  every  jewel,  and  every  book,  goes  to  Father  Eustace  firr 
the  Church.' 

<  It  is  a  very  dear  sweep  when  a  Jesuit  takes  the  business  in 

hand,'  said  Lady  Anne,  shuddering.    *•  What  a  narrow  escape  we 

have  all  had,  and  what  a  blaze  of  light  is  thrown  on  your  myste* 

rious  history !    It  has  come  like  a  flash  of  lightning !    I  long  now 

to  tell  dear  mama  that  her  prayers  for  me  are  heard,  and  that  the 

bird  has  escaped  from  the  snare. 

*"  The  visit  o'er,  with  ecstacy  we  comet 

Ab  from  a  seven  years*  transportation,  home.**  * 

It  was  on  the  earliest  dawn  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning, 
though  the  air  was  fiercely  cold,  when  the  travellers  came  in  sight 
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of  Eaglescairn  Castle,  with  feelings  it  might  be  possible  tc  imagine, 
but  quite  impossible  to  describe.  Lady  Anne,  however,  the  least 
agitated,  was  the  only  talker,  and  her  chief  subject  was  to  antici- 
pate the  joy  with  which  she  should  be  once  more  in  the  arms  of 
her  indulgent  mother,  and  once  more  feel  an  entire  confidence 
between  them  restored. 

But  few  of  the  shutters  had  yet  been  opened  in  th«  old  Castle, 
and  Lady  Anne,  unwilling  to  create  any  disturbance  while  Lord 
Eaglescairn  was  in  such  an  extremity  of  Ulness,  caused  her  carriage 
to  draw  up  beside  the  glass  door,  which  entered  at  her  mother's 
sitting-room,  and  which  she  was- surprised  to  find  wide  open. 
Lady  Anne,  pointing  for  her  two  companions  to  sit  down,  smilingly 
approached  the  inner  door,  which  led  to  Lady  Stratharden's  bed- 
room, and  with  a  delightful  anticipation  of  all  the  explanations  she 
was  about  to  give,  of  all  the  joy  she  was  about  to  cause,  and  of  all 
the  glad  affection  with  which  she  was  about  to  be  welcomed,  Lady 
Anne,  nodding  with  her  own  happy  smile  to  .Beatrice,  disappeared, 
exclaiming,  'What  shall  I  say  to  dear  mama!  But  I  never 
could  study  a  part,  and  must  leave  that  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  What  a  delightful  meeting  we  shall  have !  I  never  was 
so  long  out  of  her  sight  before ;  and  how  much  I  have  missed  her ! ' 
It  might  be  two  minutes,  but  it  seemed  not  a  moment,  before 
Beatrice  was  startled  off  her  seat  by  the  sound,  in  Lady  Strathar- 
den's room,  of  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  followed  by  a  heavy 
fall.  She  rushed  forward,  threw  open  the  door,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  haste  and  alarm,  nearly  fell  over  the  body  of  Lady  Anne, 
stretched  perfectly  insensible  on  the  floor.  There  was  a  silence 
Id  the  room  that  might  be  felt.  It  was  the  silence  of  death ;  for 
when  Beatrice  looked  up,  she  saw  a  sight  that  froze  her  very  blood 
— the  lifeless  corpse  of  Lady  Stratharden,  stretched  on  the  bed, 
laid  out  for  interment,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  gloomy  para- 
phernalia of  the  grave — the  snowy  shroud,  the  velvet  pall,  the 
glimmering  lights- 
It  was  so  solemn  and  overwhelming  a  sight,  that  Beati'ice,  cold 
as  ice  with  the  shock,  remained  for  several  minutes  immoveable, 
and  almost  turned  to  stone.  She  could  neither  speak  nor  move, 
but  her  eyes  remained  fastened  on  the  dead  face  of  Lady  Stratharden, 
with  an  almost  vacant  gaze.  That  venerable  countenance  had 
something  truly  majestic  in  its  silent  repose.  It  bore  the  stamp  of 
mental  suffering,  impressed  on  every  wasted  feature,  and  she 
carried  still  suspended  round  her  neck,  dear  even  in  death  itself, 
the  enamelled  miniature  of  Lady  Anne,  which  the  heart  broken 
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mother  always  wore,  and  on  which  her  tears  eren  now 
scarcely  dry.  A  Bihle  lay  still  upon  the  table — the  brightol 
sunshine  poured  its  gorgeous  light  on  this  moumftil  scene;  nd 
Beatrice,  while  sprinkling  water  on  the  sufferer^s  laoo  and  rnhbuf 
her  hands,  awaited  in  silent,  speechless  horror,  almost  fearing  tla 
moment  when  Lady  Anne  must  at  last  recorer  to  the  dreadfid 
consciousness  of  her  misfortune. 

The  whole  agony  seemed  to  return  at  once.  Lady  Anne,  with  i 
groan  like  death  itself,  suddenly  sat  up,  and  g^rasping*  her  long  hair, 
and  clenching  her  hands  on  each  side  of  her  forehead,  gased  wildly 
around,  while  Beatrice  raised  her  up  and  tried  to  lead  her  from  thie 
room ;  hut  this  was  not  to  he.  Lady  Anne  stood  still  for  a  moment 
after  she  had  risen,  while  a  hundred  sounds  seemed  ringing  in  her 
ears,  and  a  hundred  figures  flitting  before  her  ejes.  The  blood 
had  rushed  from  her  cheeks,  as  she  riveted  her  hands  OTer  her 
face  in  unutterable  anguish,  and  gently  pushing  -Beatrice  aside^ 
she  advanced  to  the  bed,  clasped  the  cold  hand  of  Lady  Stratharden 
in  her  own,  and  kissed  her  marble  forehead.  Lady  Anne's  grief 
was  too  deep  for  tears,  but,  as  she  gazed  long  and  monmfiilly  on 
the  rigid  features  of  death,  a  choking  sob  broke  from  her  lips,  and 
then  in  a  voice  trembling  with  grief,  and  scarcely  audible,  she 
exclaimed,  *  My  own  mother  !  I  have  broken  your  heart,  and  never 
now  can  ask  your  forgiveness — never  forgive  myself!  This  is  the 
welcome  I  deserved.* 

Again  Lady  Anne,  with  heart-torn  grief,  solemnly  kissed  that 
venerable  countenance,  and  seemed  as  if  she  were  about  to  sink 
insensible  on  the  bed.    Beatrice  was  hastening  to  ring  for  help, 
when  the  door  noiselessly  opened,  and  the  calm,  benevolent  coun- 
tenance of  Lady  Edith  appeared  there.    Her  facQ  was  pale  and 
wan,  but  she  looked  mournfully  composed,  as  she  advanced  towards 
Beatrice,  and  silently  clasped  her  hand.    The  scene  around  was  too 
awful  for  the  indulgence  of  any  vehement  emotion,  and  astonished 
as  Beatrice  felt  at  the  appearance  of  her  beloved  benefactress  again 
in  that  house,  not  a  word  was  uttered  on  either  side,     ^ey 
exchangc<l  a  single  glance  of  mutual  surprise  as  well  as  of  mutual 
afTection,  and  then  turned  their  whole  thoughts  and  their  whole 
sympathy  to  Lady  Anne,  who  might  have  been  supposed  insensiblo, 
but- for  the  visible  trembling  of  her  whole  frame.    It  shook  with 
ttgony,  yet  not  a  sound  proceeded  from  her  lips,  not  a  tear  relieved 
her  burning  eyes,  as  she  gazed  at  the  livid  face  and  the  venerable 
white  hair  of  the  mother  whose  kind  heart  she  had  broken. 

♦  My  dear  young  friend,*  whispered  Lady  Edith,  taking,  with 
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moumfiil  kindness,  a  hand  that  seemed  cold  as  death  itself,  *  I  have 
a  message  of  comfort  from  your  mother.  Those  lips  can  speak  no 
more,  but  the  last  words  they  uttered  were  for  you.  "  She  being 
dead  yet  speaketh."  Her  last  request  was,  that  during  the  first 
shock  of  this  event,  and  in  this  very  room,  her  body  being  present, 
though  her  soul  be  departed,  you  would  hear  her  message  as  a 
voice  from  the  grave  itself.' 

Lady  Anne  solenmly  bent  her  head,  placed  her  trembling  hand 
on  that  of  her  deceased  mother,  kissed  her  cold  cheek,  and,  unable 
to  raise  her  eyes,  said,  in  a  low,  suppressed  whisper,  '  Tell  ifie  all. 
Tell  me  the  worst  at  once.'  A  momentary  convulsion  passed  over 
her  face,  and  she  added,  *  If  it  were  my  death-warrant  I  deserve 
no  better.* 

The  strong  grief  of  Lady  Anne  became  soothed  while  she  gazed 
on  the  benevolent  countenance  of  Lady  Edith,  and  listened  to  the 
tones  eloquent  with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  in  which  she  added — 

'  Your  mother  when  I  came  here  could  scarcely  articulate,  but 
she  desired  me  to  give  you  her,  most  heartfelt  love  and  forgiveness.' 

j  My  mother !  my  dear  kind  mama ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Anne, 
in  tones  that  seemed  more  gasped  than  spoken.  '  Nature  tells  me 
now  the  truth.  Yes !  I  broke  your  heart.  Oh,  when  I  think  of 
the  prayers  and  tears  I  cost  you!  Father  Eustace  made  me 
delirious  with  vanity,  promising  that  I  should  be  canonised  as  a 
saint  when  disowning  the  first  and  dearest  of  all  earthly  duties.' 

*  I  was  awakened  at  midnight  on  Tuesday,'  said  Lady  Edith,  in 
a  low  suppressed  voice,  and  evidently  anxious  not  to  aggravate  the 
bewildering  grief  of  her  young  listener ;  *  a  messenger  had  come 
from  Eaglescaim,  as  your  mother  had  been  struck  with  palsy,  and 
wished  to  see  me  instantly.  I  hurried  here,  and  found  that  but  a 
glimmering  of  life  remained.  Lady  Stratharden  had  already  exacted 
a  solemn  promise —  almost  an  oath — from  Lady  Eaglescaim,  that 
no  Roman  Catholic  should  enter  this  room  until  she  were  carried 
out  of  it ;  and  yet  you  see,  for  the  honor  of  that  church,  they  have 
decorated  the  room  with  Popish  emblems,  and  given  out  that  your 
mother  died  a  Papist.  '  She  left  me  the  entire  care  of  her 
remains,  but  Lady  Eaglescaim  has  a  right,  of  course,  to  adorn 
any  room  in  her  house  as  she  pleases,  therefore  no  one  can  interfere. 
Since  your  mother's  death  I  have  scarcely  left  her  room  night  or 
day.  It  is  the  more  to  be*lamented,  therefore,  that  I  was  not  here 
to  soften  the  blow,  when  you  so  suddenly  arrived  and  were  plunged 
at  once  into  this  most  dismal  scene.' 

Lady  Edith  became  mournfully  silent,  while  the  heart  of  the 
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sufferer  relieyed  itself  by  many  low  incoherent  lftmfHiT[t*«— , 
till  at  length  the  burst  of  grief  exhausted  itself;  and  again  IdflHUg 
the  forehead  of  her  yenerated  parent,  Lady  Anne  silentlj  looked 
at  Lady  Edith  entreating  that  she  would  now  proceed. 

*  Your  mother  made  an  effort,  which  astonished  even  the  doetorif 
to  speak  the  message  distinctly,  which  in  dyin^  it  wis  La/if 
Stratharden's  last  wish  that  her  child  shoold  receive/ 

Lady  Anne  solemnly  closed  her  eyes,  and  said  with  melanchdy 
fervor,  *  I  trust  it  tells  me  something  I  may  yet  do  to  mark  my 
repentance.' 

While  Lady  Edith  paused  a  moment  to  recollect  accorately  the 
words  she  had  to  repeat,  Lady  Anne's  color  changed  from  white  to 
red,  and  from  red  to  white,  and  she  beared  a  snffocating  sigli, 
when  Lady  Edith  began  in  accents  of  tender  commiseratioii— 
*  Your  mother's  message,  Lady  Anne,  was  thiso  **  Tell  my  child, 
the  last  tie  I  had  to  life,  that  for  her  sake  I  would  willingly  die, 
and  that  I  cannot  but  hope  my  sudden  death  now  is  ordained 
to  do  her  more  good  than  my  life  could  have  done.  Tell  her  to 
look  on  my  face  before  the  coffin  is  closed,  and  to  imagine  she 
hears  me  ask  that  for  one  year — one  short  year  of  the  many  yet  to 
come— she  will  withdraw  herself  entirely  from  the  inflnenoe  of 
Father  Eustace,  and  of  all  who  think  or  act  with  him.  Tell 
Anne  I  could  die  in  peace,  not  only  resigned  but  happy,  if  she 
will  give  that  year  to  calm,  deliberate  reading  and  reflection. 
She  has  been  worked  up  to  an  unnatural  delirium  by  the  flatteries 
and  by  the  terrors  presented  to  her  young  mind.  Designing 
fortune-hunters,  such  as  Father  Eustace,  are  at  work,  with  an 
almost  magical  influence,  to  rob  my  child  of  her  inheritance,  of 
her  liberty,  of  her  friends,  and  of  her  conscience,  as  they  hare 
already  robbed  my  Anne  of  her  mother.  Let  her  for  a  year,  then, 
stand  aloof  from  the  possession  of  Father  Eustace  and  his  tribe, 
giving  herself  up  to  sober  reflection,  to  rational  society,  and  to 
fervent  prayer." ' 

When  Lady  Edith  paused,  her  young  auditor  still  oontinned  to 
gaze  earnestly,  as  if  she  hoped  to  hear  more  from  her  kind 
monitress,  who  then  added  in  a  tone  of  solemn  awe,  *  Your  mother's 
voice  now  failed  entirely,  but  she  held  out  her  feeble  hand  to  me. 
Her  eyes  were  turned  upwards,  evidently  in  most  earnest  prayer, 
and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  she  expired.  No  struggle 
took  place,  and  only  by  finding  her  hand  grow  cold  in  my  own,  did 
I  discover  that  she  was  dead.  Your  name  was  the  last  word  on 
her  dying  lips.' 
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Again  Lady  Anne  clasped  her  hands  oyer  her  face,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  slowly  turned  from  gazing  at  the 
countenance  of  her  dead  mother,  saying  to  Lady  Edith,  with  deep 
emotion — *  All  shall  be  as  she  desired.  There  shall  not  be  one 
moment's  hesitation  or  a  single  reserve.  Lady  Edith,  my  mother 
reverenced  and  loved  you,  as  all  must  who  ever  knew  you.  "Will 
you  then  receive  her  child  as  a  funeral  legacy  into  your  own  house  ? 
From  this  day  let  me  not  only  obey  the  wishes  she  did  express,  but 
also  those  she  would  have  spoken  had  they  seemed  possible.  Will 
you  give  the  kind  shelter  of  your  roof  to  an  almost  heart-broken 
orphan,  and  adopt  a  spoiled  child  as  your  own  ? ' 

Lady  Anne  threw  herself  into  the  extended  arms  of  Lady  Edith, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Long  and  almost  frantically  the 
young  girl  wept,  but  they  were  tears  of  nature  and  feeling  that 
did  her  good,  while  Lady  Edith  from  time -to  time  whispered  to  the 
afflicted  sufferer  words  of  deep  sympathy  and  of  judicious  consolation. 


CHAPTEE     XXXYIII. 

•  We  live  to  pleasure  when  we  live  to  God.' 

DODDRIOOE. 

All  men  sail  onwards  in  life  under  sealed  orders,  not  knowing 
what  a  day,  or  even  an  hour,  is  to  bring  forth ;  but  the  Christian 
is  ready  to  trim  his  sails  and  point  his  helm  so  as  to  follow  the  line 
of  duty  as  it  is  step  by  step  revealed,  ever  willing  to  welcome  events 
as  they  come,  because  he  recognises  the  hand  that  sends  them.  The 
morning  dawned,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1852,  Sir  Allan's  birthday, 
when  he  came  of  age,  and  was  expected  to  sign  the  fatal  deed, 
already  prepared  on  parchment,  and  with  all  the  due  formalities 
which  Lady  Anne  told  Lady  Edith  she  had  seen  on  the  table  of 
Father  Eustace,  by  which  he  alienated  from  himself,  and  from  his 
heirs  for  ever,  that  noble  property  of  Cianmarina  and  of  Cairn- 
gorum  Castle,  which  had  belonged  for  centuries  to  the  clan 
M' Alpine,  but  which,  having  now  fallen  to  the  last  heir  of  entail, 
was  already  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  Jesuits. 

Very  different  days  from  hitherto  must  now  befal  the  honest- 
hearted,  sound-headed  villagers — those  Bible  Christians,  to  whose 
welfare  Lady  Edith  was  so  entirely  devoted ;  and  &om  henceforth 
her  teaching  of  the  children,  as  well  as  her  care  of  the  sick,  would 
be  sternly  discouraged.  Even  her  continuing  to  reside  at  ^Heather- 
brae  must  be  an  unwelcome  intrusion  on  the  new  proprietors ;  but 
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she  steadilj  resoWed,  while  life  remained,  to  braTe  OTerj  diiBetttj 
among  the  old  clansmen  of  M' Alpine.  *  No  religion  utteily  sti^ 
people  like  Jesuitism/  thought  Lady  Edith  moamfally;  *  but  it  is 
the  triumph  of  its  superstition  that  a  conyert  like  Allan  ahall  bi 
bom  into  Jesuitism  naked  as  when  he  was  bom  into  the  world,  ftr 
the  Tery  clothes  he  is  to  wear  are  sent  to  him  by  the  prieiti.  Sir 
Eyan's  picture,  his  mother's  hair,  my  own  lettSTB,  all  mnat  be 
forfeited ;  and  if  he  eyen  reseryes  an  old  nail  or  a  Mt  of  twine  to 
be  his  own,  he  hreaks  his  yow  of  poyerty.  Allan,  being  too  trathlbl 
and  honest  for  their  purposes,  will  not  be  actiyely  employed,  hot 
will  be  consigned  to  the  depths  of  La  Trappe  for  life,  tlie  wilfiag 
yictim  of  a  delirious  infatuation.  God  help  that  poor  boy !  He 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  who  really  loye  him ! '  exclaimed  Lady 
Edith,  leaning  heayily  on  the  arm  of  Beatrice,  as  they  walked  out 
together.  *  Will  he  pay  me  his  promised  yisit  to-day  ?  He  pledged 
himself  solemnly  to  giye  me  one  last  interview.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  comfort  yet.' 

<  He  dare  not  trust  himself,  and  he  will  not  be  trusted  by  the 
priests,'  replied  Lady  Anne,  sadly.  *  Father  Ambrose,  his  onde^ 
was  obliged  yesterday  to  go  abroad,  but  the  spell  of  Father 
Eustace's  eye  is  still  upon  him.  They  wiU  not  allow  him  to  see 
his  old  haunts,  and  I  belieye  Sir  Allan  could  more  easily  fiiee  a 
r^ment  of  artUIery  now,  than  a  group  of  old  Mends  like  ns.  No^ 
he  will  not,  and  dare  not  come.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  added  Beatrice,  with  sorrowful  despondency ;  and 
as  nothing  is  more  provoking  sometimes  than  to  be  agreed  with  in 
opinion,  so  Lady  Anne  felt  it  now.  *  Allan's  tether  will  not  be 
extended  to  this  house,  and  the  iron  bars  must  yery  soon  stand 
between  him  and  us  for  ever.    The  portcullis  faUs  to-day.* 

*  Could  we  not  get  up  a  ^  lunaiico  inquirendof*  asked  Xjady 
Anne,  with  a  mournful  attempt  at  mirth.  '  I  am  sure  two  months 
ago  it  would  have  been  merciful  to  shut  me  up  under  Dr.  M'Indre, 
rather  than  under  Father  Eustace !  There  is  a  death-clond  now 
oyer  my  remembrance  of  those  days  never  to  be  removed.  I  felt 
as  if  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  the  weight  of  that  fearftil  blow 
which  awoke  me ;  and  who  would  not  wish  Sir  Allan  emancipated, 
even  if  the  remedy  were  as  severe!  Certainly,  as  a  mcmk  is 
considered  dead  to  the  world  when  he  enters  a  monastery,  he  should 
at  once  be  succeeded  by  his  nearest  sane  relative.  The  most  distant 
cousin  is  a  nearer  heir  than  the  Pope.' 

Lady  Edith  and  her  three  companions  had  gone  out  before 
breakfast  to  gather  some  fresh  dewy  buds  from  a  moss-rose  bosh 
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which  almost  oyerhnng  the  high  road,  and  were  in  earnest  oonver- 
sation  on  the  hideous  prospect  of  Sir  Allan's  min,  when  Beatrice 
suddenly  observed  at  some  distance  a  horse  and  its  rider,  not  at  all 
agreed  as  to  the  way  they  were  to  take.  The  spirited  animal 
reared  and  plunged  frightfully,  while  the  skilful  horseman, 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  see  him, 
kept  his  seat  with  admirable  dexterity.  The  conflict  was  long  and 
desperate,  but  at  length  .the  reiu  suddenly  broke,  the  horse  sprung 
forward  like  a  cat,  the  rider  lost  his  seat,  and  Beatrice,  with  a 
scream  of  dismay,  pointed  to  him  prostrate  on  the  road.  A  moment 
more  and  the  horse  was  at  full  speed  towards  the  place  where  the 
ladies  had  rushed  out  on  the  highway,  and  the  unfortunate  rider's 
foot  being  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  helplessly 
along  the  ground. 

^  This  road  is  narrow — ^let  us  make  a  chain  across  it,'  exclaimed 
Lady  Edith,  steadily  planting  herself  in  the  centre,  while  the  other 
ladies  hand-in-hand  instantly  formed  a  line  which  could  not  be 
passed.  As  the  excited  animal  approached  this  barrier,  he  slackened 
his  speed,  and  at  length  paused  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  turn  or 
advance. 

Lady  Edith  then,  speaking  gently  and  approaching  slowly, 
succeeded  in  seizing  an  end  of  the  broken  rein,  and  Beatrice  in 
a  moment  cut  the  stirrup  ^strap,  so  as  completely  to  disengage  the 
prostrate  rider's  foot.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the 
horse  then  left  to  himself  galloped,  fleet  as  the  wind,  out  of  sight 
towards  Eaglescaim  Castle. 

The  horseman  lay  apparently  dead,  his  coat  torn,  his  face 
disfigured,  and  his  whole  person  so  dabbled  and  besmeared  with 
blood  and  dast  that  no  one  could  recognise  him  ;  till  at  length 
Anne  exclaimed,  with  a  shriek  of  sudden  horror,  '  It  is  Sir  Allan !' 
Another  glance,  and  Ijidy  Edith  saw  that  it  was  so.  Meanwhile, 
the  servants,  by  her  orders,  had  brought  out  a  mattress,  on  which 
the  insensible  sufferer  was  laid.  They  bore  him  carefully  into  the 
cottage,  and  a  heavy  moan,  when  M' Ronald  laid  him  on  the  bed, 
was  the  only  sign  he  gave  of  life  and  of  suffering. 

Lady  Edith,  with  solemn  anxiety  too  great  for  utterance,  had 
him  placed  in  her  own  room,  and  sent  instantly  for  the  nearest 
advice,  not  only  from  Clanmarina,  but  alSo  from  Inverness. 
Scarcely  a  spark  of  life  lingered  in  that  shattered  body,  and  the 
doctors,  after  a  long  consultation,  said  the  head  had  been  so  much 
injured  that  a  brain  fever  was  greatly  to  be  apprehended ;  at  all 
events.  Dr.  Campbell  said,  that  for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  if 
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consciousness  wore  r(^8toced,  he  mnst  be  kept  perfectly  and  mtenidy 
quiet)  or  tlio  consequences  of  the  least  emotion  would  be  almoit 
immediately  fatal. 

Lady  Edith,  in  tV»«'  depths  of  her  sorrow  for  Allan's  very  immif 
nent  danger,  felt  one  gleam  of  actual  joy.  Her  own  beloyed  AUta 
must  remain  under  her  roof,  and  if  he  lived,  no  earthly  power 
could  for  months  to  come  take  the  beloyed  sufferer  firam  her 
affectionate  care.  She  gazed  at  his  livid  &co,  begrimed  with 
blood,  and  rigid  as  death,  and  listened,  with  a  look  of  searching 
and  fearful  anxiety,  to  Br.  Campbell,  who  gave  her  yery  hopcta 
encouragement,  by  assuring  her  that  he  had  oncey-'bnt  only  once, 
seen  a  case  as  bad,  in  which  the  patient  recoyercd.  Still  Lsdj 
Edith  clung  to  hope,  and  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  IrresiBtible 
pleasure  it  was  to  her,  in  spite  of  all  his  sufferings  and  danger, 
when  she  saw  Allan  delivered,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  those  who 
would  have  consigned  him  for  life  to  an  imprisonment  worse  thin 
death.  AVhile  prayers  for  the  best  of  blessings  on  him  streamed 
from  her  lips,  Lady  Edith  felt  the  full  comfort  of  that  deep  eon- 
viction  engrained  into  her  mind,  that  whatever  happens  to  any 
individual  is  by  the  special  direction  of  that  wise  Providence  who 
knows  and  does  what  is  best.  An  obstinate  hope  fastened  itself 
into  her  mind,  that  perhaps  the  granting  of  her  own  fervent 
prayers  might  bo  consistent  with  the  Divine  will  towards  Allan, 
and  that  ho  might  at  last  become  renovated  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
body,  into  the  Allan  of  happier  days. 

'  Bo  you  suppose  the  paper  has  been  signed  that  makes  Allan  a 
beggar,  and  Clanmarina  a  ruined  village.^'  asked  Lady  Edith, 
with  deep  anxiety,  of  Lady  Anne.  *  The  Jesuits  are  not  men  to 
delay  an  hour  grasping  what  they  can.* 

'  Most  probably  the  deed  was  signed  when  I  saw  it,  with  a  felse 
date,  to  make  it  legal  now,'  replied  Lady  Anno  thoughtfully; 
'  Father  Eustace  intended  to  have  done  so  with  my  documents.' 

'  Even  if  Allan  be  utterly  stripped,  his  soul,  dearer  to  me  than 
all  beside,  may  yet  be  snatched  from  slavery  in  this  life,  and  from 
destruction  in  the  life  to  come,'  said  Lady  Edith  solcnuily,  while 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  in  a  state  of  irresistible  pleasure 
that  such  a  hope  yet  remained  to  her;  and  that  pleasure  was 
redoubled  when  Dr.  Campbell  entered  the  room  to  announce  that, 
by  means  of  bleeding  the  patient  within  an  inch  of  his  life,  ho  had 
been  rendered  conscious,  though  his  existence  depended  on  perfect 
quietness  of  mind  and  body. 

When  all  that  medical  aid  could  do  had  been  done,  and  Allan 
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in  the  darkened  room  was  laid  quiet,  breathing,  and  apparently 
sensible,  though  unable  to  speak.  Lady  Edith  requested  Dr. 
Campbell  himself  to  call  at  Eaglescaim  Castle,  on  his  way  back, 
towards  Inverness,  there  to  give  information  of  the  accident,  and 
to  mention  his  own  injunctions  as  to  the  perfect  repose,  on 
preserving  which  Sir  Allan's  life  evidently  depended.  Not 
knowing  how  to  anticipate  that  Father  Eustace  would  act.  Lady 
Edith  prepared  herself  for  all  contingencies,  and  felt  scarcely 
surprised,  though  very  much  annoyed,  when,  within  the  very 
shortest  period  possible,  a  chariot  and  four  arrived  at  her  little 
garden-gate,  from  which  alighted  Lady  Eaglescaim,  escorted  by 
Father  Eustace. 

There  was  an  aspect  of  extreme  agitation  and  perplexity  in  both 
their  countenances,  perfectly  natural  in  so  sudden  a  calamity ;  but, 
nevertheless.  Lady  Edith  could  not  but  hope  that  some  part  of 
their  evident  chagrin  might  spring  from  apprehension  lest  the 
deed  of  conveyance  had  not  yet  become  valid  which  was  to  make 
Sir  Allan  a  beggar — which  was  to  enrich  his  advisers — which  was 
to  make  the  Chief  of  M 'Alpine  partner  in  a  concern  that  caused 
every  shareholder  to  be  a  bankrupt  slave  for  life — which  was  to 
make  Father  Eustace  despotic  lord  of  all  he  surveyed. 

The  noise  of  the  carriage,  of  the  footsteps,  of  the  voices 
outside  the  window,  reached  Lady  Edith  when  silently  seated 
beside  her  scarcely  breathing  charge.  Rising,  therefore,  cautiously, 
she  stole  out  of  the  room,  and  almost  flew  down  stairs  to  prevent 
the  visitors  from  gaining  access  within  her  porch,  as  she  knew 
that,  once  in  the  house,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  out,  or  to 
turn  out,  the  priest,  without  such  a  scene  as  would  probably  cost 
Allan' his  life.  Father  Eustace  knew,  as  she  did,  that  once  in  that 
room  he  would  become  master  there.  Lady  Edith  hurried  out  by 
the  glass  door  of  her  own  sitting-room,  and  gliding  hastily  round 
to  the  front  entrance,  met  the  party  and  stopped  them,  as  Father 
Eustace  was  about  to  ring  a  peremptory  peal  at  the  bell. 

*  My  patient  shows  very  faint  signs  of  life,*  said  Lady  Edith, 
endeavoring  to  suppress  all  outward  evidence  of  agitation,  and 
addressing  her  intended  visitors  with  very  distant  politeness ;  Mf  a 
mere  pin  dropped  in  my  small  house  it  might  startle  him,  and  the 
slightest  disturbance  would  extinguish  all  our  hopes.  You  will 
therefore  agree  with  me,  I  trust.  Lady  Eaglescaim,  that  only  one 
person  should  attend  upon  Sir  Allan.' 

*  Certainly,  and  that  one  shall  be  myself,'  replied  Father  Eustace, 
with  an  eye  as  keen  as  that  of  any  wild  animal  watching  for  its 
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prey,  and  advancing  eagerly  towards  the  door.    '  It  iit  a  doty  whiek 
I  came  here  resolved  to  do  towards  a  valued  member  of  my  flod.' 

*  I  hare  no  proof  to  what  flock  Sir  Allan  belongs.  No  ektfj- 
man  of  any  creed  shall  have  access  to  my  gnest  until  he  asks  to  bm 
one  and  names  him/  replied  Lady  Edith  firmly.  *  I  have  Dr. 
Campbell's  authority  for  saying  that  the  smsdlest  ezdtemait 
would  cost  Sir  Allan  his  very  life — that  faint  spark  of  life  wbidi 
remains.  My  patient  has  no  relatives  within  reach,  and  as  tke 
kind  providence  of  God  has  thrown  him  again  on  my  eue^  no 
inducement  can  make  me  admit  any  one  into  his  room  but  myself 
and  the  sick-nui'se,  till  Dr.  Campbell  gives  an  explicit  cudBt  tiut 
I  shall.* 

Lady  Edith  looked  up  steadily  to  meet  the  infariated  eye  of 
Father  Eustace,  and  certainly  the  stoic  had  for  tbat  moment  for- 
gotten  his  philosophy  when  he  added  threateningly  between  kii 
set  teeth — 

*  I  must  see  M' Alpine.  Lady  Edith,  I  never  either  loved  or 
hated  in  vain,  and  if  you  hinder  my  seeing  Sir  Allan  yon  wiH 
repent  it.  I  know  that  in  general  you  are  as  hospitable  as  ib 
Arab.  Give  me,  then,  under  your  roof  a  crust  of  bread  and  t 
nook  in  which  to  rest.* 

*  Nothing  short  of  death  could  be  more  unwelcome  to  me  in  that 
room  than  yourself,  sir ;  and,  as  Allan  needs  nothing  bat  qmet, 
that  is  a  luxury  easily  obtained,  of  which  in  my  cottage  he  shall  be 
secure.  Every  human  being  must  unite  in  wishing  to  avert  the  danger 
of  a  brain-fever  from  the  sufferer,  by  leaving  him  nndistorbed.' 

*  Wherever  duty  calls,  no  impediment  can  prevent  my  going/ 
replied  Father  Eustace  sternly.  *  If  you  stop  me,  it  is  at  your  peril 
Sir  Allan  needs  the  offices  of  my  church,  and  he  shall  have  them.' 

*Not  while  this  house  is  mine,  and  Br.  Campbell  forbids  yoor  en- 
trance. For  many  days  Sir  Allan  can  require  nothing,  as  he  is  for- 
bidden to  speak  or  even  to  think.  It  is  now  distinctly  the  will  of 
Providence  that  my  patient  shall  thus  be  aloof  from  all  intercoorse 
with  any  of  us.    All  that  you  or  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  him.' 

AYith  those  words  Lady  Edith  gravely  but  politely  took  leave, 
and  was  retreating  through  the  glass  door,  when  she  observed 
Father  Eustace  deliberately  advance  to  the  front  entrance  and 
give  an  authoritative  knock.  She  instantly  followed  him,  and,  as 
M' Ronald' 8  fine  soldier-like  figure  appeared  at  the  door,  she  tamed 
round  saying  with  a  half  smile,  *  You  see,  sir,  my  house  is  not  only 
my  castle,  but  better  garrisoned  than  you  expected.  Any  attempt 
to  intrude  here  will  certaiuly  be  defeated.' 


1} 
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Independently  of  all  the  unspeakable  sorr6W  that  M' Ronald  had 
suffered  on  account  of  his  grand-daughter  Bessi^,  he  always  was  a 
perfect  covenanter  of  the  old  school  in  his  horror  of  a  Romish 
priest.  From  boyhood  he^  had  classed  Popish  superstition  with 
Pagan  idolatry  and  Mahometan  delusion,  as  being  all  perfectly  or 
a  par ;  no  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  received  Lady  Edith's  sanction 
for  keeping  out  *  the  Cardinal  of  Clanmarina/  as  Father  Eustace 
was  now  frequently  called,  than  with  a  look  of  quiet  determination, 
such  as  h&  wore  when  heading  the  forlorn  hope  at  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  he  planted  himself  at  the  door-way,  and  ten  stout  men  could 
not  have  forced  the  passage.  M' Ronald  abhorred  Father  Eustace 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  the  old  soldier's  manner  was 
perfectly  respectful.  He  would  wilKngly  have  seen  the  misleader 
of  Bessie  dead  at  his  feet,  but  discipline  was  strong  within  him, 
and  he  merely  looked  like  a  figure  in  cast-iron,  modelled  to  repre- 
sent passive  determination. 

*  Let  me  see  Sir  Allan  for  a  moment,'  said  Father-Eustace,  trying 
to  advance.  *  My  good  man ' 

*  I  am  not  a  good  man — at  least  not  as  you  mean,  sir,'  inter- 
rupted M*  Ronald,  firmly  placing  himself  in  his  old  sentinel's 
attitude  ;  *  there  is  no  pass- word  here.* 

*  In  the  name  of  the  Church  allow  me  to  enter,'  said  Father 
Eustace  in  a  tone  that  would  have  overawed  a  whole  congregation 
of  Papists,  but  it  fell  on  the  ear  of  M' Ronald,  who  was,  when 
necessary,  gloriously  obstinate,  like  foam  on  a  precipice.  *  Old 
man,  if  you  oppose  my  will,  which,  is  the  will  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  the  will  of  One  greater  than  the  Church,  may  no  sun  ever 
shine  on  your  grave.  J.  must  see  Sir  Allan  instantly,  and  I  shall.' 

M' Ronald   merely    made    a  military  salute,    and  muttered  to 
himself  in    an    under-tone    the    old  proverb,  *  Threatened   men . 
live  long.' 

*  You  are  refusing  the  privileges  of  the  Church  to  one  of  her 
most  devoted  proselytes,  and  braving  all  the  frigh^ul  consequences 
of  doing  so,'  said  Father  Eustace  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  fury.  *  It 
would  be  Sir  Allan's  first  wish,  if  he  dies,  to  secure  his  own  salva- 
tion by  dying  in  the  habit  of  our  order.' 

'  And  while  doing  so,'  said  Lady  Edith  drily,  yet  almost  smiling 
at  the  priest's  self-satisfied  audacity,  *  to  leave  your  oMer  all  his 
property,  present  or  to  come.  Really,  sir,  I  most  heartily  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  at  Clanmarina,  that  the  Pope  would  abdicate  in 
your  favor.  There  would  be  at  Rome  a  wider  scope  afforded  t6 
your  genius  for  priestly  domination.' 
19 
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'  Infernal  heretic ! '  mtittered  Father  Eustace  malignanfly,  '  For 
your  own  sake  rjsmember  that  to  affront  a  priest  is  one  of  thofs 
sins  for  which  there  is  in  our  church  no  absolution.  We  torn  it 
a  reserved  case/ 

'  Those  who  made  these  laws  are  the  priests  who  benefit  Vy 
them/  said  Lady  Edith,  turning  awaj  with  a  conyiotion  that  ike 
spoke  to  one  very  far  below  contempt.  '  If  the  means  used  by  yot 
and  your  associates  to  entice  converts,  were  used  to  bring  Maho- 
metans round  to  Christianity,  who  could  ask  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  them  ?  Have  you  then  really  convinced  yourself  ti^  mek 
a  guerilla  warfare  is  justifiable  ? ' 

Father  Eustace,  seeing  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  ont-talk  or 
to  out-manceuvre  Lady  Edith  into  the  smallest  concessiony  when 
duty,  principle,  and  affection  bid  her  be  firm,  unwillingly  iazned 
away,  while  Lady  Edith  quietly  enjoined  the  well-pleased  ICBonaU, 
during  the  next  month,  never  to  open  the  entrance-door  without 
keeping  the  chain  upon  it.  Well  might  the  bafi^ed  monk  htm 
then  exclaimed  in  angry  bitterness  of  spite — 

•  Oh !  to  have  pray'd  and  toil'd— and  lied— for  this  I » 
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*  He  was  a  gentleman  on  vhom  I  built  an  absolute  trust.*     *  MAcncTB.' 
For  many  days  and  nights  there  had  been  in  Sir  Allan's  room  i 
silence  and  darkness  like  the  tomb  itself,  while  the  snn  rose  and 
sunk  and  rose  again,  unobserved  by  those  who  anxiously  watdied 
by  the  sick-bed  on  which  he  lay  tossing  and  delirious  with  fever. 

The  tall,  portly,  rather  bustling  sick-nurse  sent  by  Dr.  Campbell 
from  Inverness  seemed  one  Friday  to  have  become  unnsoallj 
quiet,  and  sat  cowering  the  whole  afternoon  close  to  Sir  Allan's 
pillow,  but  making  signs  for  every  one  who  entered  the  room  to 
remain  very  quiet,  and  to  keep  at  a  distance.  She  complained  of 
a  severe  toothache,  which  seemed  of  a  most  obstinate  nature,  as  it 
never  became  either  better  or  worse,  and  she  sat  rolled  up  in  aa 
enormous  shawl,  with  her  cap  so  drawn  over  the  face  that  Beatrice 
whispered  to  Lady  Edith,  *She  was  a  perfect  Mrs.  Gkimp  ia 
attending  our  patient  till  now,  being  visible  occasionally,  bat 
to-day  we  appear  to  have  got  Mrs.  Harris,  who  was  never  seen 
at  all!' 
^  Once,  when  Lady  Edith  entered  Sir  Allan's  room,   the  nurse, 
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with  an  apron  thrown  over  her  head,  was  fast  asleep  after  the  fatigues 
of  her  night-watch,  and  the  next  time  on  that  day  she  was  so 
occupied  in  mixing  medicines  and  in  preparing  poultices,  that  she 
could  not  be  spoken  to. 

That  night  Sir  Allan  had  an  alarming  relapse  into  low  feyerish- 
ness.  His  pulse  sunk  awaj'till  it  seemed  almost  imperceptible, 
and  became  so  rapid  that  it  could  not  be  counted.  Dr.  Campbell 
was  astonished  and  completely  perplexed.  He  had  ordered  wine, 
brandy,  meat  twice  a-day,  rest,  quietness,  and  several  cordial 
restoratives,  all  which  had  been  till  this  day  most  efficacious, 
but  suddenly  Sir  Allan  was  in  as  sinking  a  state  as  if  he  had 
ceased  to  take  the  remedies  at  all,  and  as  if  'he  had  met  with 
some  great  mental  shock.  It  was  most  unaccountable,  and  all 
hope  must  soon  be  extinct  if  the  young  Chief  did  not  make  a 
wonderful  rally.  Even  Lady  Edith's  courage  sunk,  and,  unable 
any  longer  to  control  her  grief,  or  to  hold  up  her  aged  head  under 
such  a  weight  of  sorrow,  she  allowed  Beatrice  to  lead  her  away 
from  the  room,  where  night  and  day  she  had  watched  so  long, 
that  for  a  few  hours,  at  least,  she  might  try  to  rest  her  utterly 
exhausted  frame.   '  ^, 

Beatrice  remained  anxiously  beside  her  benefactress,  endeavoring 
to  soothe  her  agitated  spirits  by  every  device  of  affectionate 
ingenuity,  and  Lady  Edith  had  been  for  some  time  immoveable 
with  her  eyes  closed,  when  Beatrice  fancied  that  in  the  deep  still- 
ness around  her,  she  heard  a  low  murmuring  noise,  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Sir  Allan's  bed-room.  At  first  she  thought  it  was 
the  wind  moaning  down  the  chimney,  but  the  sound  was  too  even 
and  low.  Still  she  thought  it  impossible  for  any  conversation  to 
be  going  on,  as  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  sit  up  with  Sir  Allan 
but  the  sick-nurse,  who  promised  that  not  a  fly  should  stir  in  the 
room ;  yet  Beatrice  listened  intently,  and  became  convinced  that  a 
voice  was  audible  there,  as  if  some  one  were,  in  a  low,  dreamy, 
indistinct  tone,  reading  aloud.  She  cautiously  rose  from  her  seat 
and  proceeded  on  tip-toe  to  the  door.  It  was  no  mistake.  In  the 
silence  of  midnight,  a  voice  proceeded  from  that  room,  low,  and 
solemn,  and  continuous.  Could  it  be  Allan  delirious  ?  Yet  the 
sound  was  so  very  monotonous  that  it  seemed  very  unlike  the  ravings 
of  fever.    No !  the  voice  was  not  Allan's  ! 

Noiselessly  and  cautiously,  as  if  she  trod  upon  egg-shells, 
Beatrice  advanced  along  the  passage,  and,  extinguishing  her  light, 
groped  forwards  in  the  dark.  She  followed  the  sound,  pushed  the 
door  imperceptibly  .open,   and  discovered  the    room  brilliantly 
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illuminated  with  six  large  wax-candlet  lurrounding  a  ftoieoo  iaigt 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Sir  Allan  was  supported  upon  his  kstaii 
bed  by  Mrs.  Lorraine,  and  Father  Eustace  stood  koUiiig  vfu 
ebony  cross  for  him  to  kiss.  The  exhausted  sufferer  seoMd 
evidently  mnoh  more  dead  than  aUve)  and  there  was  the  wandflriig 
light  of  delirium  in  his  burning  eyes.  Beside  the  bed  lay  Hn 
Lorraine's  bead-remembrancer,  and  a  number  of  legal  lodlSa^ 
parchments,  with  pens  and  ink  which  had  etridently  been  used  i 
few  minutes  before,  as  the  signatures  were  not  yet  dry.  Whikak 
stood  there  panic-struck.  Sir  Allan  asked  in  a  hunting  Toioe, '  Dos 
the  doctor  order  me  no  wine  to-day  ?    I  feel  sinking  so  rapidly.' 

*  No  I '  replied  Mrs.  Lorraine.  *  His  instructions  are  that  yw 
keep  the  season  of  fasting  as  a  faithful  son  of  our  church.* 

The  patient  looked  both  surprised  and  disappointed,  but  Midi 
no  reply,  and  Beatrice,  who  knew  how  earnestly  the  doetor  \d 
enjoined  wine  or  even  brandy,  listened  in  silent  horror  to  this  lit 
so  coolly  told  for  the  good  of  the  Popish  Church. 

Beatrice,  when  she  first  saw  Mrs.  Lorraine,  had  with  diffisaUj 
restrained  a  scream  of  consternation,  and  now  remained  i<v  • 
moment  so  thunderstruck  that  she  neither  mov&d  nor  tpoke.  The 
next  moment  she  fled  along  the  passage,  making  not  so  moob  noise 
as  a  mouse  would  have  done,  to  summon  Lady  £dith.  Ilvfih  site 
dreaded  to  awaken  her  aged  benefactress  when  so  agitating  a  msbs 
was  before  her;  but  ^ell  did  Beatrice  know  that  the  cause  was  est 
in  which  Lady  Edith  would  lay  down  her  life  without  regret,  if 
Allan  might  only  be  rescued. 

In  an  instant  Lady  Edith  comprehended  rather  fh^ti  gomA 
that  the  sick-nurse  from  Inyemess  had  accepted  a  bribe  finni  JCn. 
Lorraine  to  let  her  own  place  be  assumed  by  herself  that  iad*- 
fatigable  masquerader  in  the  Jesuit  school,  and  that  she,  takiig 
advantage  of  the  position  thus  established,  might  probably  haw 
opened  an  entrance  at  the  well-barred  door  for  the  priest  Htr 
once  beside  Sir  Allan,  could  not  be  afterwards  ejected  without  book 
such  scene  in  words  or  deeds  as,  around  the  sick-bed  of  bar 
exhausted  invalid,  would  cause  his  instant  death.  Ijady  Edith,  ' 
her  whole  spirit  on  fire  with  indignation,  but  her  steps  tottering 
with  age  and  fatigue,  instantly  called  up  all  her  serrants,  at  tbi  | 
same  time  cautioning  them,  and  especially  M' Ronald,  on  no  aooooat 
to  act  without  her  especial  orders. 

'What  shall  I  do?'  she  whispered  hurriedly  to  Beatriee. 
'  Think  for  me — Wit  iot  mftl    I  am  completely  bewildered  I  * 

There  was  wiO[i\n  ^\t  XWox^^xoom  ^  %TDL^«:^»x\x&!%ii^\,y,i^^  to 
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a  narrow  back  stair.    In  that  room,  to  prevent  all  effluvia  from 
the  medicines,  every  bottle  had  been  j)laced. 

When  Lady  Edith,  leaning  on  Beatrice,  and  followed  closely  by 
M'Honald,  opened  the  bed-room  door,  they  saw  that,  the  patient 
having  fainted,  Father  Eustace  and  Mrs.  Lorraine  had  both  hurried 
to  the  dressing-room  in  search  of  restoratives,  and  were  hastening 
back.  In  an  instant,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  Beatrice  flew 
forward  to  the  dressing-room  door,  and  locked  it.  Not  a  second 
had  elapsed,  and  both  the  Papal  intruders  were  prisoners.  It 
mattered  not  now  that  they  almost  battered  down  the  door  in  their 
vain  efforts  to  return,  for  the  noise  of  a  cannon  could  not  have 
disturbed  the  still  cold  form  of  Sir  Allan,  insensible  on  the  bed. 

M' Ronald,  having  received  his  directions  from  Lady  Edith,  at 
once  proceeded  up  the  back  stair,  followed  by  the  gardener,  both 
armed,  and  the  old  soldier,  livid  as  death  with  the  effort  he  made 
to  control  his  passions,  walked  deliberately  up  to  Father  Eustace, 
exhibiting  an  aspect  so  determined  that  few  could  have  had 
courage  to  withstand  it,  and  certainly  not  Father  Eustace.  It 
was  evident  that  force  would  bo  used  if  quieter  means  did  not 
prevail,  yet  the  priest  had  much  at  stake,  and  he  hesitated,  while 
a  thousand  guilty  as  well  as  self-interested  fears  rushed  into  his 
mind ;  but  his  hesitation  could  not  last  above  a  minute  when  he 
saw  the  fierce  resolution  expressed  in  every  feature  of  M'Ronald'a 
soldier-like  countenance.  Father  Eustace  retreated — ^not  a  word 
was  spoken  on  either  side;  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  and  Mrs. 
Lorraine  had  emerged  together  into  the  midnight  darkness  of  the 
garden,  and  were  both  locked  out  by  a  careful  sentinel,  not  again 
to  be  deceived  or  surprised,  who  muttered  indignantly  to  himself, 
<  They  should  both  be  indicted  for  stealing  into  a  dwelling-house.' 

Lady  Edith,  meanwhile,  had  found  in'  a  place  of  concealment 
the  wine,  brandy,  and  food,  which  Sir  Allan  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  during  the  previous  day  when  he  was,  in  fact,  superstitiously 
keeping  the  strictest  fast  of  Friday,  as  instigated  by  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
and  the  consequences  now  were  mournfully  evident,  as  Lady  Edith, 
when  she  placed  her  hand  on  his  heart,  could  not  discover  the 
slightest  pulsation.  Still  some  warmth  remained;  therefore  she 
sat  silently  down  by  the  side  of  Sir  Allan,  and  taking  up  a  tea- 
spoon, put  some  brandy  between  his  motionless  lips.  This  Lady 
Edith  continued  perseveringly  to  do  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  at 
length  the  patient  heaved  a  low,  almost  inaudible  sigh,  then  a 
nearly  imperceptible  pulsation  might  be  observed  at  the  heart,  and 
liia  eyes  feebly  opened. 
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Beatrice  meanwhile  advanced  to  inspect  tboBe  8uspieioiu-lookii|f 

parchments  scattered  on  the  tehle,  which  were,  a*  she  eipsete^ 
documents  hy  which  Sir  Allan  legally  reeigned  all  hk  eitibi, 
moveahles,  and  property  of  whateTcr  descriptioiiy  into  the  bndi 
of  certain  trustees  whom  he  named,  entirely  cardmals  and  prieiti^ 
to  receive  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  their  church.  Some  ol  Ihi 
signatures  were  not  yet  perfectly  dry,  which  Beatrice  hnrriedly 
beckoned  up  three  of  the  maids  to  observe,  and  that  the  deedi  wm 
dated  a  week  back,  as  if  they  had  been  signed  early  in  the  monii| 
of  Sir  Allan's  birth-day.  A  long  list  of  witnesses  was  ibi 
appended,  including  Lord  Eaglescairn's  butler,  gardener,  coachmn, 
and  grooms,  as  testifying  to  this  extraordinary  docament,  which 
they  had  never  even  seen.  Beatrice  felt  a  strong  impolse  to  ban 
these  fraudulent  deeds,  but  conscious  that  this  would  be  both 
imprudent  and  wrong,  she  again  enjoined  the  maids  to  obieni 
how  many  of  those  imaginary  signatures,  scarcely  dry,  iran 
written  but  a  minute  before  in  the  absence  of  the  partiei^ad 
then  carefully  locked  it  up. 

Weeks  passed  oo,  and  Sir  Allan  had  regained  a  coMidetaUi 
degree  of  bodily  strength.  His  tall,  commanding  Bgun,  )at 
intelligent  expression,  his  whole  aspect  in  the  prime  df  joatbM 
grace,  were  restored  to  apparent  health ;  yet  a  deep  dipraBoa 
seemed  to  weigh  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  was  unahle  fee  eoii- 
versation,  but  there  was  a  solemn  depth  of  thought  in  his  eyc^ 
when  he  occasionally  looked  up,  which  Lady  Edith  felt  to  he  very 
impressive,  though  she  did  not  attempt  to  intrude  within  tiM 
curtain  thrown  over  his  thoughts,  unless  he  should  lift  it  by 
speaking  out.  Br.  Campbell  observed  that  every  attempt  to  oob- 
vcrse  brought  on  an  accession  of  the  pulse,  and  his  repeated  injuii^ 
tions  to  silence  were  most  conscientiously  obeyed  by  Ijady  Mth, 
who  devoutly  considered  it  the  special  will  of  Divine  ProTidenee  tbit 
Sir  Allan  should  be  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  all  external  inflo- 
ences,  and  thrown  upon  a  solitary  review  of  himself 

One  day.  Lady  Edith  heard  her  patient  repeating  over,  in  sd 
under  tone,  some  of  his  favorite  poems,  and  when  at  length  he 
came  to  the  beautiful  lament  for  Lord  Douglas,  which  he  had 
often  formerly  repeated  to  her,  she  heard  him  say,  in  accents  of 
mournful  self-reproach,  and  with  a  deeply-speaking  expreanon  of 
countenance — 

*  Baffled  nature  hangs  dejected  by, 
And  hails  the  shade  of  Allan  with  a  sigh.' 

*  Surely  you  are  "heUex  \a-^^  ^. '  «acL^  \a^i  ^%i^'k^^\Kv:ns|>  %  Vdnd 
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^  hand  on  his  arm.  *  Let  me  have  you  conyeyed  to  the  window, 
H  that  you  may  inhale  the  fragrance  of  that  lily  of  the  valley  and 
I     mignonette.' 

I  *  Aunt  Edith,  my  worthless  body  may  recover,'  replied  Sir  Allan, 
J  in  a  low  tone  of  depression,  *  but  my  torn  and  shattered  mind  is  a 
I  wreck  never  to  be  restored.  I  did  not  deserve  happiness,  and 
^      I  never  can  be  happy  again.' 

*  No  one  ever  merited  happiness,  Allan — ^not  the  best  and  wisest 
human  being  who  ever  adorned  the  earth — but  still  there  is  for 
you  yet,  if  you  will  only  look  upon  it,  a  radiant  horizon  of  hope 
and  of  consolation.  Do  not  let  yourself  be  so  fascinated  by  look- 
ing into  the  deep  gulf  of  human  misery  that  you  cannot  look  up 
to  the  bright  prospect  of  human  pardon  and  felicity.  A  few  weeks 
of  mental  rest — perhaps,  Allan,  a  few  weeks  of  our  agreeable 
society— may  do  wonders.  Cheerful  thoughts  and  kind  old  friends 
are  Dr.  Edith  Tremome's  best  prescriptions  now.' 

The  beautifully  modulated  voice  of  Lady  Edith,  low  and  treniu- 
lous  with  emotion,  was  full  of  the  deepest  tenderness,  and  of  the 
most  heartfelt  joy,  at  observing  how  much  her  words  appeared  to 
soothe. Sir  Allan's  agitated  nerves,  and  before  much  more  time  had 
elapsed,  many  of  the  past,  delusions  of  his  mind  seemed  to  him 
like  a  confused  and  painful  dream.  Every  moment  of  life  became 
inestimably  precious  to  him,  as  the  representative  of  a  vast  eternity ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  mere  fopperies  of  religion  had  shrivelled 
into  their  native  insignificance,  before  the  strong  light  of  calm 
reason  and  deliberate  reflection. 

*  YHiat  boundless  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  early  instructions  of 
Mr.  Herbert !  *  said  Sir  Allan  one  day.  *  Oh,  that  I  could  enjoy 
one  hour  of  his  conversation  now !  That  would,  perhaps,  make 
me  feel  young  once  more.  That  would  bring  the  verdure  and 
freshness  of  boyhood  to  my  heart  again.  That  would  clear  off  all 
the  cobwebs  and  thistle-down  with  which  my  poor  brain  has  been 
dogged.' 

*  Dear  Allan,'  said  Lady  Edith  moumfiilly,  *  our  revered  Bishop 
is  now  at  the  end  of  his  bright  and  useful  course.  That  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  God  cannot  survive  many  weeks,  and  his  peace- 
ful state  of  readiness  is  truly  enviable.  Dr.  Campbell  tells  me 
that  the  Bishop  is  entirely  confined  to  his  bed  now,  with  no  hope 
of  his  ever  being  able  to  leave  it  again.  He  has  a  heart  complaint, 
and  an  entire  break  up  of  the  constitution.' 

Sir  Allan  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  in  very  solemn  emotion^ 
but  made  no' reply,  though  he  continued  QN\d«nM^  *vel  \<^^l^^^^^^^ 
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during  loine  hours.  In  the  eYening  he  had,  for  the  flnk  ^ 
remained  up  to  tea,  and  though  nnable  from  weakneas  to  tikt  mj 
part  in  the  conversation,  his  eye  followed  with  more  than  vd 
interest  all  that  was  said  by  the  three  ladies,  and  espedaUybj 
Lady  Anne,  who  looked,  in  her  chastened  and  pensile  bfirihui 
now,  like  the  name  given  her  by  Sir  Allan  during  their  ink 
acquaintance,  *the  White  Rose  of  Stratharden.'  The  joni 
Chief,  as  he  gazed  at  the  pure  and  chastened  loTetineai  of  ka 
beautiful  countenance,  repeated  to  himself  these  lines —  • 

*  I  have  play'd  the  coward. 
And,  in  the  sloth  of  false  humility. 
Cast  by  the  pearl  I  dared  not  to  desmrre. 
How  laggard  I  must  seem  to  her,  if  she  love  me  I 

*Ti8  not  too  late.* 

The  evening  twilight  streamed  into  Lady  Edith's  siitisi- 
room,  diffusing  its  gorgeous  hues  on  every  surronnding  objoe^ 
and  all  nature  looked  in  a  state  of  prosperous  felicity,  whM  t 
chariot  unexpectedly  drove  past  the  window  at  which  the  ptity 
were  sitting,  and  stopped  at  the  garden  gate.  Lady  Edith,  nerer 
doubting  that  this  was  an  invasion  from  Eaglescaim,  felt  satisfied 
that  M'Konald  would  bs  quite  sufficiently  peremptory  ia  exelBding 
strangers ;  therefore,  not  an  anxious  {bought  cro»ed  hat  mind 
on  the  subject  till  the  door  of  her  drawing  room  slowly  ope&a&i 
and  she  saw  several  persons  advancing. 

M' Ronald's  whole  countenance  was  flushed  and  excited  with 
joyful  surprise  when  he  entered,  supporting  on  his  arm  the  venerablfl 
Bishop  of  Inverness,  his  hair  white  as  snow,  his  form  attenuated 
to  a  perfect  skeleton,  his  step  feeble  and  tremulous,  but  his  eye 
bright  with  a  look  of  intellectual  benevolence.  There  was  a 
solemn  composure  in  the  aged  prelate's  aspect ;  but  there  was  tha 
stamp  of  death  on  every  emaciated  feature  of  his  countenance^  as 
he  languidly  advanced  towards  Sir  Allan.  Breathing  idth 
difficulty,  the  Bishop  appeared  for  some  time  unable  to  speak, 
while  agitation  as  well  as  infirmity  combined  to  render  him 
silent. 

The  Bishop,  being  placed  on  a  comer  of  the  sofa  next  to  Six 
Allan,  held  out  his  thin  white  hand  with  a  look  of  dignified 
affection  to  his  old  pupil,  who  grasped  it  in  his  own  with  affeo- 
tionate  fervor,  but  turned  away  to  hide  the  livid  grief,  in  his 
countenance  and  the  tears  that  fell  drop  by  drop  on  his  leided 
cheek.  At  length  the  aged  Bishop  found  voice  to  say,  in  a 
whisper  broken  with  emotion,  '  I  have  risen  from  my  death-bed. 
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Allan,  to  see  you  once  more.  The  hourly  miracle  of  human  life 
is  soon  to  end  for  me ;  but,  as  you  know,  the  blessing  of  an  old 
man,  even  if  we  differ,  can  bring  no  one  any  harm,  and  I  bring 
you  mine/ 

A  solemn  pause  ensued,  while  the  Bishop  became  evidently 
engaged  in  prayer.  He  then  raised  his  eyes  with  mournful 
kindness  to  the  face  of  Allan,  at  which  he  earnestly  gazed,  and 
laying  his  hand  impressiToly  on  the  arm  of  his  much-loved  pupil, 
he  continued  with  quivering  lips  and  in  an  accent  of  the  profoundest 
emotion.  His  fine  old  head  now  reminded  Lady  Edith  of 
Goethe's — *  a  grand  cupola  lighted  from  below.' 

*  I  see  you  thus,  Allan/  he  said,  '  and  yet  my  heart  does  not 
break !  Tears  have  passed  since  we  met,  but  only  days  or  hours 
can  intervene  now  till  we  part — perhaps  for  ever!  I  nightly 
pitch  my  moving  tent  a  day's  march  nearer  home.  Allan 
M' Alpine,  the  words  I  now  speak  are  among  the  last  my  voice 
is  ever  to  utter  on  earth.  At  the  call  of  duty  I  came  here,  hoping 
yet,  perhaps,  to  deliver  from  ruin  my  long-loved  parish,  my 
long,  loved  congregation,  and  my  long-loved  pupil.  Seeing  the 
grave  open  at  my  feet,  I  have  wished  that  my  dying  prayers 
be  uttered  here.  The  first  consecrated  voice  that  ever  taught 
you,  Allan,  the  worth  of  your  soul  may  possibly  be  listened  to 
now,  as  an  expiring  testimony  to  Scripture  truth,  before  the 
tomb  closes  darkly  between  you  and  me.* 

Lady  Edith,  Lady  Anne,  and  Beatrice  sat  as  immoveable  as  if 
turned  to  marble,  while  Sir  Allan  raised  himself  from  the  pillow 
to  listen  more  earnestly,  and  the  venerable  Bishop  with  difficulty 
continued :  '  You  have  been  most  unexpectedly  placed  in  this 
house  by  what  seems  the  special  intervention  of  Providence. 
Here,  in  the  cool  -depths  of  a  calm  retreat  from  all  dangerous 
excitements  and  from  all  the  bewildering  heats  of  controversy, 
you  have  lived  in  darkness  and  solitude  alone  with  God.  I  trust, 
Allan,  that  you  have  felt  the  comfort  of  a  direct  access  to  his 
throne  of  mercy.  I  feel  as  sure  as  that  I  live,  breathe,  and 
speak,  and  must  soon  cease  to  do  so,  that  the  privilege  of  private 
prayer  is  granted  to  each  individual  man;  for  our  Lord  came 
personally  upon  the  earth  to  testify,  by  his  holy  companionship 
with  men,  that  it  is  to  himself  face  to  face,  without  any  inter* 
vention,  that  we  are  permitted  to  appeal.  The  apostles,  when 
asked  by  the  gaoler  at  Philippi,  <*  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 
did  not  say,  **  Come  to  us  as  priests  and  confess."  They  did 
not  sell  him  an  indulgence,  nor  desire  him  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
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and  saints.     No,  their  simple  direction  was,   '*BelieTe  on  tin 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." ' 

<Go  on/  said  Sir  Allan,  in  an  earnest  though  feeble  tone^ 
*  your  voice  is  very  dear  to  me.  It  seems  like  the  echo  of  happur 
days.' 

*  Nothing  in  nature  is  so  extraordinary  to  me  as  the  didib 
men  have  to  ask  their  own  pardon  of  their  own  SaTiour.  Let 
us  suppose  an  illustration  of  such  conduct.  For  instanoe^  ibj 
very  dear  pupil,  I  have  travelled  fai  to-day  for  this  merting,  nd 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand,  or  pot 
out  my  right  eye  to  benefit  you.  Suppose  that  now,  instead  of 
frankly  making  me  any  request,  you  turned  away  from  me,  and 
whispered  aside  to  Lady  Edith  or  to  Mrs.  Clinton,  both  my  mndi 
esteemed  friends,  that  you  wished  they  would  intercede  with  me 
to  grant  you  a  special  favor  ;  might  I  not  naturally  say,  "  Whj 
employ  another  ?  YHiy  not  believe  that,  coming  to  serve  yon,  I 
am  ready  to  do  so  ?  Why  ask  any  intervention  when  my  whole 
mission  here  is  with  one  only  desire  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
within  the  compass  of  my  power  which,  if  you  ask  it  from  myself 
shall  be  denied  ? "  Can  any  woman  who  ever  was  canonised  be  as 
able  or  as  willing  to  protect  us  as  our  own  divine  Master  ? 

*  «  Though  now  ascended  up  on  high, 
Christ  bends  on  earth  a  brother's  eye ; 
In  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart. 
The  Man  of  sorrows  had  a  part. 
With  boldness,  therefore,  at  the  throng 
Let  OS  make  all  our  sorrows  known. 
And  ask  the  aids  of  heavenly  power. 
To  help  us  in  the  evil  hour." ' 

These  lines  w  ere  repeated  by  the  Bishop  of  Inyemess  with  a 
depth  of  fervor  never  to  be  exceeded,  and  his  aged  voice  ahook 
with  emotion.  The  venerable  man  appeared  almost  to  see  that 
which  is  invisible,  and  required  no  tangible  image  of  wood  or 
stucco  to  bring  before  his  benignant  eye  the  vision  of  Tfim  wfaoae 
form  and  whose  words,  engraven  on  his  heart,  were  never  for  an 
hour  forgotten  in  his  best  affections.  The  Bishop  of  XnYeneBS 
needed  no  external  genuflections  or  crossings  to  express  the  fervor 
of  his  devotion  ;  but  while  his  languid  body  remained  still  as  a 
corpse,  his  eye  shone  with  intellectual  devotion  as  he  added,  in  a 
voice  of  intense  solemnity — 

*  Soon,  very  soon,  I  shaU  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  a 
hitherto  invi^ble  Saviour.  Soon  my  home  shall  be  where  most  of 
those  I  ever  loved  have  \oDkg  aigo  ^x««^^i&&^«sA\s^[^U^  I  letmn 
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thanks  for  every  friend  safely  departed  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God. 
In  old  age  we  sleep  little,  hut  those  long  hours  of  darkness  are 
added  to  my  time  for  preparation,  and  I  meditate  on  that  closely 
impending  hour,  when  the  grave,  as  little  to  he  feared  as  my  bed, 
shall  receive  this  worn-out  body  till  the  resurrection.  "  'Tis  the 
great  birthright  of  mankind  to  die."  If  my  attached  Mends  and 
congregation  were  to  divide  every  bone  of  my  remains  as  relics  . 
amongst  them,  placing  my  fore-finger  with  a  glass-case  over  it  in 
the  church  of  Glanmarina,  and  my  arm  in  the  cathedral  of 
Inverness,  how  much  would  I  prefer  the  privilege  of  Scripture, 
"dust  to  dust!'" 

*  Tes,  the  remains  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Egypt,  not  to  be 
worshipped,  but  buried,'  said  Lady  Edith,  *  and  my  last  request 
would  be  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  that  none  shall  **  move  my  bones." . 

( «  Yoa  will  not  let  the  mob,  when  I  lie  dead, 
Make  me  a  show — 

Pull  out  mj  hair— pluck  off  my  finger-nails- 
Wear  scraps  of  me  for  charms  and  amulets. 
As  if  I  were  a  mummy,  or  a  drug  ? 
As  they  have  done  to  others.' '  Saimts*  Tbagedt. 

'  Life  often  reminds  me,'  said  Lady  Edith,  *  of  people  wading  in 
the  sea.  At  first,  like  a  group  of  playful  children  on  the  shore, 
we  scarcely  wet  our  feet  in  the  sparkling  foam,  and  laughingly 
watch  the  successive  waves  as  they  roll  and  break  against  the  firm 
beach  on  which  we  stand.  Gradually  the  water  becomes  deeper, 
and  our  progress  grows  more  heavy.  The  waves  become  threaten- 
ing, the  billows  rise,  and  many  of  those  who  set  out  with  us 
disappear  beneath  the  tide.  Still  the  survivors  advance  into 
deeper  and  deeper  water,  the  waves  overwhelming  them,  till  the 
elder  pilgrims,  like  you  and  I,  Bishop,  stand  in  the  front  rank, 
^out  to  sink,  yet  exhorting  those  behind  to  persevere  and  follow.' 

'  Tes,'  replied  the  aged  prelate  impressively,  *  I  must  ever  be 
refidy  to  welcome  the  very  bitterest  dregs  of  that  cup  which  my 
heavenly  Father  has  wisely  prepared  for  me.  I  am  waiting  most 
willingly  and  most  cheerfully  to  drain  the  very  last  drop  now ;  but 
I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  ever  having  voluntarily  taken  on  myself 
any  avoidable  sufferings.  I  have  been  always  as  obediently  ready 
to  accept  the  pleasures  of  this  pleasant  world  as  its  evils,  knowing 
that  God's  will  appoints  both  in  their  proper  measure.  It  is  a 
part  of  my  religion  to  be  happy,  and  to  make  others  so.' 

*  True,'  answered  Lady  EditJi.  *  Jf  a  skilful  physician  prescribed 
for  our  health  two  medicines,  one  sweet  aad  ^iift  ««si^^^  ^^x^^ 
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not  fulfil  our  daty  of  obedience  bj  douUing  ths  Itit  and  iMvng 

out  the  first. 

*  **  He  who  made  the  ttretmof  tiiiie. 
'  Wafts  tbee  down  to  weel  or  voe.*** 

'  I  often  accept  it  as  being  one  of  the  dearest  eiridenoet  aflbiU 
ua  of  an  intelligent  God  watching  oTer  hia  own  world,  that  notn 
individual  eacapes  being  disciplined  by  the  aoutest  amffsringi  fk 
life.  Not  one  human  being  is  ever  for  a  single  hour  perfee^ 
happy ;  but  we  are  bound  to  await  the  wiU  of  God,  reeerring  Mr 
appointed  share  of  good  or  evil  with  equal  submisBiofi.  I  dsan 
neither  pleasure  nor  suffering  unless  it  be  intended  ibr  me^  lad 
soon  I  shall  be  raised  "  above  the  reach  of  human  pain— abofe 
the  flight  of  human  joy." '  The  Tenerable  prelate,  with  n 
expression  of  pleasing  seriousness,  then  looked  towards  heaTss, 
and  solemnly  added,  *  There  have  been  griefii  in  my  lot  to  be 
mourned  while  life  or  memory  remain.  The  last  and  greateit, 
Allan,  will  be,  if  my  favorite  pupil  and  my  former  parish  be 
alienated  by  a  vile  conspiracy  from  real  Christianity,  and  led  to 
adopt  a  false  imitation  of  it.' 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  during  which  the  Bishop  of  IiiTsnieM 
gained  strength,  and  Sir  Allan  most  gladly  took  adYaotege  of  to 
fayorable  an  opportunity  to  renew  those  old  times  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  remember  with  delight  Every  morning  MW  lum 
strolling  before  breakfast,  his  countenance  full  of  new  lifd,  hit  tyt 
sparkling  with  intellectual  light,  beside  his  venerated  old  friend  ia 
the  garden*  Every  day  they  spent  some  hours  in  the  Ubraiy 
together,  where  the  good  and  learned  Bishop  discussed,  onebjr 
one,  every  point  on  which  Sir  Allan  had  been  misled,  turning 
from  volume  to  volume  for  confirmation  of  what  he  said  with  a 
readiness  only  to  be  exhibited  by  the  profoundest  of  scholars. 

The  Bishop  thus  proved  that  Christianity  at  its  fountain  had 
been  in  the  early  ages  pure  as  crystal ;  how  in  subsequent  yean, 
wood,  hay,  and"  stubble  had  defiled  the  stream ;  and  how  even- 
tually at  the  Beformation  the  original  river  separated  in  two — ^ths 
one  half  going  towards  Bome,  polluted  by  a  thousand  abomina- 
tions; and  the  other  hal^  being  constantly  filtered  through 
Scripture,  came  forth  in  England  clear,  bright,  and  wholesome,  fit 
for  the  enjoyment  of  every  mortal,  without  money  or  prioe. 

The  first  time  that  Sir  Allan  was  able  to  reach  the  g^arden  he 
strolled  with  Lady  Anne  and  Beatrice  to  a  summer-house,  gorgeous 
with  roses  and  ieasamine,  the  birds  singing  themselves  hoanse,  and 
the  gentle  breeze  that  iaxoifi^  V)^%  q^s^^^^j^mrmcX  Vk^^&SA.  «uiia  ladea 
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with  the  perfiime  of  wall- flowers  and  mignonette.  Lord  lona,  who 
made  his  personal  inquiries  for  Sir  Allan  eyery  day,  had  joined  the 
party,  and  greatly  enli?ened  it ;  hut  the  conyersation  at  length  took 
a  graver  turn,  when  the  Bishop  of  Inverness  appeared,  slowly 
advancing  with  Lady  Edith,  who  gladly  took  her  place  in  the  cheer- 
ful circle  of  her  young  guests.  They  had  all  continued  in  animated 
conversation  for  some  time,  when  Sir  Allan  at  length  said  in  a  tone 
of  pleasing  sensibility — *  There  are  moments  in  life  which  compen- 
sate for  years  of  suffering,  and  there  are  remembrances  dear  to  the 
heart  that  neither  time  nor  distance  can  obscure.  Your  voice, 
my  first  and  best  of  instructors,  has  like  a  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  dark,  recalled  to  me  a  vision  of  my  past  self— my  free  and 
happy  boyhood.* 

*  You  gratify  an  old  friend,  Allan,  and  a  very  true  one,'  answered 
the  Bishop,  kindly.  *  I  have  greatly  feared — I  need  not  now  say 
what * 

*  Then  fear  no  more !  *  interrupted  Allan,  with  unusual  yivacity, 
'  Heatherbrae  has  been  to  Father  Eustace  the  Moscow  of  all  his 
conquests.  How  a  solemn  impression  of  all  I  have  escaped  seems 
burned  into  my  very  soul !  It  will  last  for  ever.  Such  as  I  am  now, 
death  at  my  latest  hour  shall  find  me — a  true  and  heartfelt  Protes- 
tant. That  enlightened  faith  shall  hereafter  direct  my  prayers,  my 
thoughts,  my  affections,  my  hopes,  my  very  dreams.  In  health  or 
sickness,  in  solitude  or  society,  on  sea  or  land,  in  Ufa  or  death,  my 
faith  is  unalterable.  Once  more  then,  my  dear  Bishop,  let  me  take  my 
old  place  in  church,  and  also  be  received  at  the  Holy  Communion.' 


CHAPTER     XL. 

*  Yes !  I  must  headlong  into  seas  of  toil. 
Leap  forth  from  self,  and  spend  my  soul  on  others. 
Mere  contemplation  palls  upon  the  spirit. 
Like  the  chill  silence  of  an  autumn  son ; 
While  action,  like  the  roaring  south-west  wind, 
Sweeps  laden  with  elixirs,  with  rich  draughts.' 

Saints*  Traoudt. 

Lady  Edith  had  been  sitting  one  morning,  after  Sir  Allan  had 

sufficiently  recovered  to  come  down  stairs,  with  her  convalescent 

patient,  and  the  rest  of  her  welcome  visitors,  enjoying  beyond 

measure  a  discussion  in  which  they  were  all  engaged,  relating  to 

the  immense  proportion  of  happiness  intsikdfid  V^^j  Qi<AVst\^^''«^ 
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world,  if  it  were  gratefolly  receiTed  and  ligbtiy  imd,  wlut  Adr 
attention  wai  soddenl j  attracted  by  a  diataat  nolae^  wbicb  Mflwi 
to  oome  from  the  Tillage,  as  of  a  rolling  wea,  or  of  a  ngi^ 
hurricane. 

'  The  election  takes  place  next  week,'  said  Sir  Allan ;  bat  aiHy 
nomination  has  been  withdrawn  b j  Father  £iutaoe^  then  is  aot 
likely  to  be  any  more  than  common  excitement  at  danmariin  oi 
that  aeconnt.' 

The  sound  subsided  for  some  moments,  and  then  arose  can 
more,  apparently  nearer  and  much  louder  than  befinre ;  while  Lidf 
Edith  listened,  wondered,  and  finally  nmg  for  M'Bonald,  the 
explainer-general  on  all  village  aflESurs.  The  old  Tetena  im 
unusually  long  of  appearing,  and  when  he  did  lingeringly  odar 
the  room,  the  ladies  were  all  surprised  at  his  evident  onwillfaigMB 
to  answer  their  inquiries  respecting  the  cause  of  this  extraordiBsrj 
uproar.  M'Bonald  evidently  knew  something  which  ha  wh 
resolved  not  to  tell,  for  his  foce  was  flushed  to  acailet,  aad  Ui 
eyes  glittered  with  a  look  of  fierce  delight,  so  unlike  his  osail 
quiet,  respectful,  subdued  expression  before  his  yeneraUe  oistraM^ 
tiiat  Lady  Edith  if  she  had  not  known  for  many  years  past  that  be 
was  a  teetotaller,  would  almost  have  fancied  that  thers  must  be 
whisky  in  the  case. 

M'Bonald  having  hurriedly  muttered  that  there  were  acmie  iSle 
people  on  the  road  making  a  riot,  which  would  soon  be  over, 
was  hastily  withdrawing,  when  a  deeper  hum  of  voioei,  and  a 
louder  roar  than  ever,  startled  the  whole  party  from  their  seats, 
while  the  ladies,  really  intimidated  by  its  aiigry  aoiind,  flew 
towards  the  window. 

When  Lady  Edith  anxiously  looked  out,  she  saw  approaching  is 
the  direction  of  her  own  house,  like  a  rolling  sea,  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  evidently  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 
She  thought  the  whole  village  united  could  not  have  prodaoed  so 
numerous  a  multitude,  all  armed,  evidently,  with  scythes,  flails, 
pickaxes,  and  old  rifles,  while  their  voices  were  united  in'  one 
exciting  chorus  of  yells,  shouts,  execrations,  and  Ibarras.  Mean- 
while the  leaders  in  front  grasped  hold  of  one  individual  whom 
they  seemed  to  drag  unwillingly  along,  while  he  struggled  to 
escape,  and  at  every  such  attempt,  in  which  he  was  overpowered, 
fresh  shouts  followed  of  vehement  execrations  and  of  angry 
laughter.  Lady  Edith,  in  agitated  astonishment,  looked  round  at 
M'Eonald  for  an  explanation,  but  he  continued  inexplicably 
happy  and  silent.   H\a  e^e^'^etft  «iY^^«««*^\  ^^  ^B^^^(»i^^  dali^h^ 
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and  though  he  began  an  unfinished  sentence  by  saying,  '  I  am  very 
sorry,  my  lady/  yet  Lady  Edith  began  to  suspect  he  was  hurrying 
off  to  join  the  fr&Yt  ^  he  had  almost  disappeared  out  of  the  door 
already,  when  in  an  imperative  voice,  that  must  be  obeyed,  she 
called  him  instantly  back,  saying — 

'  M'Eonald !  I  see  you  know  more  about  this  affair  than  you 
choose  to  acknowledge.  I  insist  on  your  explaining  what  is  the 
cause  of  that  extraordinary  riot.'  It  seemed  as  if  Lady  Edith 
might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  expected 
an  answer.  M'Eonald,  bs  silent  as  a  catacomb,  busied  himself 
about  the  room,  and  was  evidently  making  towards  the  door  to 
effect  his  escape,  when  Lady  Edith  imperatively  called  him  back, 
saying  to  the  evidently  disappointed  old  soldier  that  he  miist  not 
stir  till  the  riot  was  over. 

'Tou  see,  my  lady,'  replied  M*  Ronald,  gazing  out  of  the 
window  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  schoolboy  detained  from  his 
cricket-field,  ^  that  foreign  priest.  Father  Eustace,  seems  to  have  a 
motto  of  his  own,  that  honesty  is  only  the  best  policy,  if  there  be 
no  easier  way  to  gain  your  ends.  Old  Farmer  Carre  died  this 
morning,  and  the  monks  have  produced  a  parchment  in  which  he 
leaves  every  sixpence  to  them.  We,  in  Scotland,  call  such  legacies  "a 
mortification  to  the  church,"  but  it  is  also  a  very  great  mortification 
to  his  relatives,  as  his  own  sons  are  left  penniless.  This  news  has 
gone  a31  round  the  village.  As  a  natural  consequence,  my  lady, 
the  people  have  risen  in  that  hive-like  uproar,  and  are  going  to * 

*  Stay,  M' Ronald!  Where  are  you  hurrying?*  asked  Lady 
Edith,  looking  as  M' Ronald  afterwards  said  through  and  through 
him,  till  he  felt  as  if  nailed  to  the  wall.  *  What  are  they  about  to  do  ? ' 

*  To  duck  him  in  the  salmon-pool,  my  lady.  He  has  not  a 
feather  to  fly  with,  and  they  are  carrying  the  parchment  before 
him  as  a  banner  mounted  on  that  flag-staff,'  answered  M' Ronald,  his 
old  eyes  gleaming,  with  pleasure.  *Tou  see,  my  lady,  there! 
Every  man  in  the  village  carries  a  paper  round  his  hat,  with  the 
words  written  on  it,  **  Ko  Popery ! "  The  Romish  chapel  was 
pulled  down  this  morning,  the  pews  torn  up,  and  all  the  pictures 
and  images  burned  in  a  bonflre.' 

*  M' Ronald ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Edith,  indignantly,  *  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  aU  this  sooner  ? ' 

'  I  was  afraid  your  ladyship  might  not  approve.' 

*  Approve  !  of  course  not ! '  said  Lady  Edith,  rising.  <  It  is  a 
lawless  mob !  The  poor  Glanmarina  villagers  must  be  brought  to 
their  senses,  or  there  may  be  bloodshed.' 
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*  Not  a  drop,  my  lady !  Jut  as  I  feared  I '  muttered  fba  old 
•oldier.  *  Her  ladyship  will  spoil  all,  but  I  hope  it  ie  too  late  vn 
to  rescue  Father  Eustace.  He  deserres  the  worst  that  can  beU 
him,  and  more.  Lady  Edith  would  spare  OTen  that  man's  IMiBgi 
and  fears/ 

*  I  trust,'  asked  Lady  Edith,  *  that  Robert  Carre  haa  not  hen 
irritated  into  joining  in  this  outrage  ? ' 

*  No,  my  lady ;  he  exhorted  his  neighbors  to  let  the  law  take  iti 
course,  and  he  would  be  righted  either  now  or  in  a  better  worid,' 
said  M' Ronald  in  a  low  voice  of  the  deepest  sjrmpathy.  <PM 
Robert !  his  arms,  that  used  to  be  like  bars  of  iron,  are  hanging  by 
hit  side  to-day  in  helpless  sorrow.  The  old  place  of  Didsybiik 
is  very  dear  to  him  and  his  father's  memory.  Mj  own  poor 
Bessie  too,  for  he  still  loves  her !  It  is  a  sad  wreck,  mj  lady,  aid 
you  cannot  wonder  if  we  all  feel  for  him/ 

M' Ronald  roughly  passed  his  hand  across  hia  eyes  and  tmned 
away  to  hide  his  emotion,  then  hurrying  to  the  door,  he  nid,  TU 
just  step  out,  my  lady,  to  see  what  is  the  upshot.* 

Some  mill-stones  are  very  easily  seen  through,  and  Lady  Sdith 
plainly  perceived  where  the  warmest  sympathies  of  ITRcHiald 
were  hastening,  and  that  he  was  now  in  the  state  of  one  of  his 
own  soda-water  bottles,  wired  down,  but  on  the  point  of  explodiiig. 
A  louder  shout  than  ever  now  resounded  from  the  crowd,  all  in  a 
delirium  of  excitement.  An  Irish  mob  is  like  straw,  easilj  set  on 
fire,  and  as  easily  extinguished ;  but  Scottish  rioters,  like  wooden 
fiiggots,  are  slow  to  light,  yet  burn  far  more  fiercely  when  ones 
roused  to  a  flame.  Long  had  the  anti-papal  feeling  smouldered  at 
Clanmarina,  while  the  honest  villagers  saw  their  own  Chief 
seduced  into  forsaking  his  high  position,  and  poor  Bessie  Idd- 
n^tped  into  a  convent;  but  now,  since  old  Carre  of  Daisjbank, 
the  stoutest  Protestant  in  Clanmarina,  had  been,  as  they  said, 
*  bamboozled  on  his  death-bed  into  didnheriting  his  own  dntifel 
son,'  the  cup  of  Father  Eustace's  crimes  seemed  full  to  overflow^ 
ing,  and  Justice  herself  had  no  scales  in  which  to  measore  the 
weight  of  his  guilt. 

M' Ronald  had  been  always  a  good  hater,  and  though  this  noisy 
act  of  unruly  vengeance  was  not  quite  according  to  the  disciplined 
habits  of  an  old  soldier,  yet,  detesting  the  perverter  of  his  own 
Bessie  with  the  whole  intensity  of  his  excitable  nature,  M'Bonald 
would  gladly  have  been  a  ringleader  in  the  riot  if  he  dared 
disobey  the  known  opimoua  of  Lady  Edith.  He  would  have  died 
a  martyr  at  the  alaYe  \a  «^  «^  ^<^  "bdaxl^  vScw«is)«ik  ^t  Father 
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Eustace  fi-ustrated ;  and  as  the  mob,  like  a  rolling  sea,  came 
roaring  and  yelling  onwards,  he  could  restrain  his  eagerness  no 
longer,  but  waving  his  Highland  bonnet  in  the  air,  he  welcomed 
their  tumultuous  approach  with  a  shout  of  encouragement,  such  as 
he  had  given  when  leading  on  his  followers  to  the  forlorn  hope  at 
Bergen-op-Zoom.' 

A  loud  hoarse  hurrah  from  the  mob  had  welcomed  his  appear- 
ance, and  M' Ronald  was  about  once  more  to  cheer  them  on,  with 
his  most  vehement  sympathy,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm, 
and  looking  impatiently  round,  he  beheld  the  pale  and  anxious 
countenance  of  Lady  Edith,  her  lip  quivering  with  agitation,  but 
her  eye  expressive  of  gentle  command,  as  she  said  in  low  earnest 
accents,  *  M' Ronald !  you  must  stop  those  madmen,  or  they  will 
lay  up  for  themselves  a  lifetime  of  repentance.  There  is  death  in 
their  faces,  and  they  will  murder  that  man !  Can  it  be  possible 
that  I  saw  you  encouraging  them  ?  Go  now — stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  i*oad  and  ask  the  foremost  to  stop.  Ton  see  the  ringleaders 
are  all  M' Alpines  from  Clanmarina,  and  they  will  attend  to  you.' 

Never  did  the  old  soldier  obey  any  order  so  unwillingly.  He 
would  have  stood  at  the  command  of  Lady  Edith  in  the  way  of  an 
express  train,  or  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  broke  loose ;  but  to 
impede  the  clansmen  in  venting  on  Father  Eustace  one  relentless 
and  unmitigated  discharge  of  their  long-delayed  vengeance  was  a 
very  severe  test  of  his  obedience.  Still  the  aged  warrior's  habitual 
respect  for  Lady  Edith  rose  superior  to  all  the  pleasant  excite- 
ment of  punishing  a  culprit,  whom  with  his  whole  soul  he  abhorred, 
and  discipline  prevailed  over  natural  impulse.  Touching  his  cap 
respectfully,  though,  truth  to  say,  somewhat  sulkily  to  Lady  Edith, 
he  made  one  or  two  commanding  strides  across  the  road,  and 
placing  himself  like  a  colossal  g^ant  before  the  front  rank  of  the 
fiercely  excited  mob,  he  called  on  them  in  a  military  accent  to  halt. 

The  people  paused  in  astonishment,  while  the  loud,  gmff, 
angry  so  und  of  their  voices  became  for  an  instant  hushed ;  but  the 
momentary  lull  was  soon  over.  The  mob  seemed  about  to  proceed 
with  renewed  vigor,  again  uttering  fierce  cries  and  menaces ;  bat 
when  they  became  convinced  that  the  old  soldier  was  trying  in 
earnest  to  stem  the  torrent,  Andrew  Carre  shouted  to  him  angrily, 

<  Have  they  called  out  the  military,  and  brought  you,  M' Ronald^ 
rank  and  file,  to  disperse  us }  Clear  off  there !  M' Ronald,  I  never 
expected  to  see  you  side  with  the  Papists.  Ton  might  as  well  attempt 
to  lay  all  this  dust  on  the  road  with  a  single  water-cart  as  to  sto^ 
uf  now,  I  thought  you  were  of  the  ng\A  loxVj  wwi  ojJoXfc  x\sn.^V 
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*  If  I  were  a  brick,  I  would  throw  myself  at  your  head ! '  replkd 
the  old  soldier,  gruffly  endeavoring  to  hide  his  own  real  feelings,  and 
half  angry  at  a  jest  of  Andrew's  on  his  being  •conunander-in-ehief 
of  the  forces  at  Glanmarina ;  '  stand  at  ease  there ! ' 

*  I  may  stand  back,'  replied  Andrew,  sulkily,  '  bat  I'll  never 
stand  at  ease  while  my  good  old  uncle's  property  is  taken  from  his 
own  son.  Wlio  is  safe  now,  if  Carre  of  DaisylMink,  who  liyed  and 
died  the  best  of  Protestants,  is  to  be  buried  as  a  Papist  ?  No, 
M'Bonald !  you  may  stand  there  making  all  the  sig^  of  the  zodiie 
to  stop  us,  but  I'll  never  believe  your  heart  is  with  the  Pi^ists  that 
carried  yonr  own  Bessie  away.' 

M'Bonald  stopped  his  unwilling  pantomime  of  fidgnala  to  allay 
the  mob,  and  pretended  he  had  done  his  utmost  as  a  peacemaker, 
when  Lady  Edith  herself,  at  length  alarmed  at  the  inereasing 
tumult,  pale  and  agitated,  opened  the  little  gate  of  her  gardai, 
and  stood  silently  before  the  clansmen  of  M' Alpine.  In  an  instant 
the  fierce  clamor  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  reverential  awe ;  the 
storm  of  hisses  and  execrations  was  heard  no  more  ;  and  every  eap 
was  respectfully  lifted,  as  their  aged  benefactress  appeared.  Tears 
glittered  in  Lady  Edith's  eyes,  when  she  beckoned  up  to  her 
Andrew  and  Duncan  Carre,  nephews  of  the  recently  deceased 
farmer,  who  carried  his  suppositious  will  as  a  banner  floating  aloft 
over  their  heads,  and  said,  in  an  earnest  tone  of  tonching  appeal, 
while  they  looked  at  her  with  a  half-awkward  and  half-defying 
expression — 

*  Ton  have  had  great  provocation,  but  do  not  now  put  yoorselTes 
frightfully  in  the  wrong,  Andrew  and  Duncan.  Do  not  madly 
take  justice  into  your  own  hands.  Tou  may,  perhaps,  do  in  a 
moment  now  deeds  which,  through  time  and  eternity,  you  will  both 
repent !  I  feel  most  deeply  for  you,  and  for  your  excellent  cousin 
Robert,  but  the  laws  of  God  and  man  must  not  be  broken.  Trust 
to  them  for  justice ' 

'  Tes,  yes ! '  replied  Andrew,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  that 
evidently  meant  *  no.'  He  then  added,  in  a  tone  of  remorseCiil 
respect,  *  I  wish  your  ladyship  were,  for  once,  a  worse  adviser.  We 
know  you  are  right,  but  we  wish  on  this  occasion  to  do  wioi^. 
We  can  dare  and  die  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  but  we  cannot  now  be 
stopped.    That  man  deserves  all  he  can  suffer.' 

An  angry  groan  from  the  crowd  at  this  momentary  delay  was 
followed  by  a  louder  shout  than  ever.  It  was  evident  that  more 
instantaneous  justice  than  any  laws  could  sanction  was  now  to  be 
exacted  by  the  excited  mob ;   for  some  were  exchanging  hunied 
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sentences  in  an  under-tone,  and  an  hundred  eyes  were  fixed  in  one 
unrelenting  gaze  on  Father  Eustace,  who  hung  his  head,  so  that 
no  one  could  tell  what  that  long-disciplined  face  expressed  of 
anger  or  fear.  To  stop  the  moh  now  seemed  as  hopeless  an 
attempt  as  that  of  the  Sicilians,  when  they  coax  Mount  Etna  to 
abstain  from  an  eruption ;  for  the  yillagcrs'  faces  clouded  darkly 
and  ominously  still,  and  M'Bonald  turned  to  Lady  Edith,  saying — 

*  Tour  ladyship  might  as  well  endeavor  to  put  out  a  fire  by 
drawing  up  buckets  from  a  waterless  well.  They  will  not  be 
checked,  and  they  cannot  be ;  it  is  like  trying  to  put  a  lid  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Vesuvius ! ' 

Th^  noisy,  clamorous  cavalcade  was  about  to  proceed  in  its 
furious  progress,  when  Lady  Edith  turned  to  those  nearest  her, 
saying,  in  a  voice  of  piercing  anxiety,  *  Have  I  lived  among  you 
so  many  years  in  vain  ?  Will  none  of  you  listen  to  one  whose 
only  wish  is  for  yourgood  ?  Think  what  Sir  Evan  would  have  said ! ' 

Several  of  the  clan  M' Alpine,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
disengaging  themselves  from  the  roaring  whirlpool,  respectfully 
^vanced,  cap  in  hand,  towards  the  gate,  and  stood  as  if  awaiting 
Lady  Edith's  orders ;  but  others  hesitated ;  when  suddenly 
Robert  Carre,  pale  as  a  spectre,  hurried  through  the  crowd,  and 
calling  on  them  not  to' stir,  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  to 
Lady  Edith— 

'  We  ought  to  have  but  one  wish  amongst  us,  madam,  now — but 
one— to  obey  our  best  of  friends.  Lady  Edith  Tremorne,  in 
Clanmarina,  might  speak  the  savageness  out  of  a  mad  dog.  Let 
no  friend  of  mine  oppose  what  she  desires.' 

*  But,'  replied  his  cousin  Andrew,  *  is  this  man  to  get  off  with 
impunity,  after  committing  a  death-bed  robbery  ?  It  is  a  crime 
unknown  and  undreamed  of  by  any  of  us  till  this  hour !  M^y 
every  shilling  he  gets  by  Daisybank  blister  his  fingers,  and  blister 
his  conscience  for  ever.  To  rob  a  church  is  1>ad,  but  to  rob  for  the 
church  is  very  little  better.* 

The  mob  had  become  impatient  to  proceed  in  their  wild  career, 
when  at  thi9  moment  the  Bishop  and  Sir  Allan,  to  whom  Lady 
Edith  had  sent  an  intimation  of  the  impending  danger,  were 
seen  slowly  advancing  together.  When  the  crowd,  who  had 
believed  their  long-loved  pastor  to  be  far  distant  on  his  bed  of 
death,  saw  him  now,  as  if  risen  from  the  gprave,  and  the  young 
Chief  whom  they  had  suspected  to  be  again  at  Eaglescaim,  now 
standing  among  his  old  Protestant  friends,  a  sudden  burst  of 
rapturous  emotion  from  the  whole,  concourse  rent  the  skies.    Many 
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nuhed  through  the  gate  to  welcome  their  yeneratad  Biilup; 
numhers  in  succeflsion  grasped  his  hand,  and  all  imitad  in 
another  and  another  shout  of  ohstreperous  delight,  eohoing,  and 
reechoing  to  the  very  hills,  for  Sir  Allan,  the  Protestant  Gliief 
of  M' Alpine. 

All  that  could  have  heen  said  in  a  soene  of  such  tnmnltiKMii 
joy  was  for  several  minutes  useless  or  unintelligihle,  while  the 
Bishop  feebly  supported  himself  on  Sir  AHan's  arm,  his  white  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  his  pale  countenanee  like  that  of  a  ooipse, 
his  eye  full  of  melancholy  calmness,  but  his  whole  expreisiMi 
dignified  with  intellect  and  benevolence.  After  pausing  ibr  some 
moments  to  ascertain  that  there  was  silence,  he  said,  in  a  Toioe  of 
habitual  authority,  yet  of  the  most  parental  kindness — • 

*My  dear  friends,  little  did  I  expect  that  in  this  world  we 
should  ever  meet  again !  My  own  course  on  earth  is  ended,  and 
standing,  as  I  do,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gnmre,  it  seems 
strange  now  that  anything  in  existence  can  cause  so  mnch  angry 
excitement  as  I  see  among  all  my  old  friends  at  this  mom^t* 
Life  appears  to  me  already  a  dream,  and  only  death  a  reality. 
Think  how  short  is  the  interval  that  divides  the  dust  we  are  from 
the  dust  we  shaU  be !  Do  not,  then,  prepare  a  pang  for  your  last 
hours  by  doing  violence  in  this  case.  Belease  that  piisoiner, 
whom  you  have  no  right  to  retain,  and  trust  to  God  that  in  this 
life,  or  in  a  far  better  life,  justice  will  be  done  by  One  who  cannot 
err,  and  who  knows  all.' 

The  fine  solemn  voice  of  the  Bishop  was  dear  to  the  mamorj  of 
all  present.  It  fell  like  snow-flakes  now  on  the  burning  anger  of 
the  excited  mob,  which  became  dumb  and  motionlesB^  while  their 
deeply-honored  Bishop,  with  increasing  feebleness  of  hodj,  bat 
undiminished  energy  of  purpose,  continued — 

*  Religious  differences,  my  old  friends,  are  mnoh  too  solemn  to 
become  the  subject  of  angry  strife,  or  of  animal  force.  Let  ns 
pity  those  we  consider  wrong,  but  never  persecute  them.  I 
invite  your  prisoner  to  take  a  jafe  shelter  within  this  g^arden. 
Let  him  enter  in  peace ;  Lady  Edith,  here,  your  best  of  friends, 
desires  it  also ;  therefore,  let  not  one  of  yon  attempt  to  impede 
him,  but  each  return  quietly  to  his  own  home,  and  take  my  fervent 
blessing — my  last  blessing  with  you ! ' 

The  shouting  multitude  of  Glanmarina  had  become  tranquil,  as 

they  gaaed  on  the  time-worn  countenance  of  their    long-loved 

Bishop,  so  pale,  and  so  worn.    They  observed  with  deep  interest, 

^^      how  tremulous-  was  his  voice,  how  tottering  his  step,  how  feeble 
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his  whole  aspect;  and  yet  how  true  and  how  tamest  was  the 
attachment  with  which  their  old  friend  and  pastor  gazed, 
probably  for  the  last  time,  on  those  who  had  so  long  been  his 
flock.  The  mob,  after  a  time,  felt  that  their  love  and  obedience 
could  be  best  shown  by  quietly  dispersing ;  and  they  gradually 
melted  away,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how;  but  M'Ronald, 
indignant  to  see  the  culprit  about  to  escape  unscathed,  indignantly 
muttered  to  himself — '  The  clan  is  no  better  now  than  a  stale 
bottle  of  soda  water,  when  the  cork  is  out.  I  neyer  thought  to 
see  so  much  good  anger  thrown  away  !  They  might  at  least  have 
made  him  promise  to  leave  the  neighborhood.  But  I  forget ;  no 
promise  to  heretics  would  be  binding.' 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

*  Who  serves  the  Master  of  the  Pope  is  wise, 
Who  serves  the  Pope's  a  fool.' 

Befoee  the  Bishop  of  Inverness  retired,  worn  with  his  exertions 
of  body  and  mind,  to  bed,  he  joined  Lady  Edith's  cheerful  tea- 
table,  where,  in  a  high  state  of  comfort.  Lord  lona  had  as  usual 
made  his  way  good,  and  who  exercised  his  uncommon  power  of 
making  amusement  and  pleasure,  where  ordinary  minds  would 
have  seen  only  sadness  and  sorrow.  Before  his  gay  sunshine  of 
mind,  dulness  passed  away  like  a  summer  shadow,  and  aU  the 
party  felt  the  frost  of  depression  melting  away  like  a  Russian 
winter. 

*  What  nerve  you  ladies  displayed  this  morning  .  during  the 
riot ! '  said  Sir  Allan,  turning  to  Lady  Anne ;  *  I  am  usually  a 
total  disbeliever  in  hysterics,  but  you  treated  us  to  'not  so 
much  as  a  fainting-fit,  a  smelling  bottle,  or  even  a  mere  glass  of 
iced  water !  * 

*  We  shall  postpone  such  scenes  till  you  require  some  excitement. 
Sir  Allan.  I  knew  a  lady  once,  who  always  fainted  at  the  head  of 
her  own  dinner-table  when  the  conversation  flagged,  and  her  exit 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  was  of  immense  use  in  dispelling  ennui, 
as  well  as  in  giving  people  something  to  talk  about.' 

'  It  must  have  been  a  troublesome  manoeuvre  for  the  husband, 
who  would  be  obliged  to  carry  her  out.  I  hope  my  wife  in  such 
a  case  may  not  weigh  above  nine  stone  five  or  six.' 

*  1  rather  pique  myself  on  having  discovered  a  mental  alcheniy 
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for  myself,  that  turns  the  base  metal  of  discontent  and  wearmees 
ioto  the  bright  gold  of  gaiety  and  happiness,'  said  Lord  lona  in 
his  wonted  tone  of  most  attractive  good-humor ;  *  my  plan  ia  the 
reverse  of  Father  Eustace's,  who  turns  the  gold  into  droaa.  £t^ 
generous  feeling,  every  noble  sentiment,  every  independent  actioa, 
he  would  put  into  his  own  crucible,  to  be  debased  into  alavary  and 
wretchedness.' 

'  It  is  strange,'  said  Lady  ^dith,  <  that  though  parenta  watch  the 
first  symptoms  of  fever  in  those  children  they  love,  no  precantioos 
are  taken  against  the  earliest  tendencies  or  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  Popish  fever  in  our  families,  when  every  English  home  is  now 
besieged  by  it,  and  when  the  dereliction  of  any  one  member  is 
worse  than  death.  How  much  recent  misery  might  have  beea 
spared  had  such  a  guard  been  kept  over  those  who  onght  to  be 
watched  with  affectionate  influence ! ' 

*  It  is  a  wonder,'  said  Lord  lona,  looking  very  misanthn^ieal, 
'  that  the  whole  civilised  world  has  not  risen  en  masse,  to  banish 
the  Jesuits  from  every  community,  as  the  common  enemiaf  of 
virtue  and  mankind.  Better  to  be  in  the  chariot  of  Mark  Antony, 
drawn  by  tigers,  than  to  drag  on  life  deprived  of  liberty,  viitae, 
and  intellect,  beggared  in  fortune,  and  denuded  of  every  earthly 
attachment.  I  learn  daily  more  and  more  the  inestimable  value 
of  affections  founded  on  esteem,  and  on  entire  confidence,'  added 
Lord  lona,  with  an  earnest  glance  towards  Beatrice,  who  colored 
deeply,  as  she  met  his  eye  gleaming  with  animation  and  senaibyity, 
while  the  fervent  tone  in  which  he  spoke  rung  a  peal  of  pleasure 
in  her  ears  as  he  continued  in  an  under-toned  whisper  to  herself^ 
'  Pray,  Miss  Farinelli,  is  love  such  as  mine  a  thing  yon  beUeve 
in  at  all. ^' 

*  Perhaps  I  do,'  replied  Beatrice,  with  a  yet  brighter  aoarlet  on 
her  cheek. 

*  It  is  impossible  you  should  not,'  answered  Lord  lona ;  ^  if  yon 
did  not  love  me,  I  should  hate  myself.  Every  law  thai  ever 
treated  on  reciprocity,  commands  you  to  believe  in  and  to  reci- 
procate my  long  tried — at  least  for  several  weeks — attachment 
You  know.  Miss  Farinelli,  the  old  fairy  tale  says,  that  souIb  are 
all  made  in  pairs,  and  carried  down  to  the  earth  in  balloons  which 
break  on  touching  the  ground.  The  two  wander  apart  in  misery 
till  they  are  reiinited,  which  very  seldom  happens  in  this  wide 
world.  You  and  I  had  very  nearly  missed  each  other,  and  the 
result  would  have  been  most  calamitous  to  both,  but  now  **  all'i 
well  that  ends  well." ' 
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*  Not  80  fast/  replied  Beatrice  in  a  low  under-tone ;  '  I  bave 
heard  that  which  makes  it  not  impossible  for  me  one  day  to  be* 
happy,  but  till  the  good  news  is  confirmed,  I  dare  not  promise 
myself)  nor  any  one  else,  ever  to  see  me  otherwise  than  I  am. 
There  are  at  present  you  know,  as  I  consider,  impediments * 

*  Pshaw !  *  exclaimed  Lord  lona  with  good-humored  petulance, 
'  the  impediments  are  all  your  own  invention ;  you  made  all  the 
giants,  and  you  must  positively  kiU  tl\em  for  yourself,  as  I  cannot 
even  see  them.  You  like  giving  up  your  own  will,  in  your  own 
way,  but  let  me  hope  you  may  not  be  obstinately  cruel  now,  for  I 
really  cannot  stand  it.  All  the  unwelcome  things  you  said  to  me 
formerly  are  no^  like  the  mist  of  a  half-forgotten  dream ;  but  my 
heart  has  always  cherished  one  bright  undying  hope  of  future 
felicity,  and  there  can  be  no  happiness  to  me  without  you.  I  grasp 
at  any  straws,  therefore,  that  will  preserve  me  firom  the  deep 
waters  of  despair.' 

The  cheek  of  Beatrice  flushed  deeply,  and  her  eyes  betrayed  a 
tremor  of  sensibility,  for  she  felt  this  a  strange  crisis  in  her 
existence,  when  the  love  that  had  remained  so  long  unspoken, 
might  perhaps  now  be,  for  the  first  time,  fiilly  acknowledged. 
She  feared  to  say  too  much  or  too  little,  and  sat  in  unutterable 
felicity,  but  in  a  degree  of  fluttering  embarrassment  which  scarcely 
dimmed  the  perfection  of  her  happiness,  while  Lord  lona,  encou- 
raged by  her  evident  emotion,  spoke  to  her  again  and  again  in 
accents  of  the  deepest  tenderness. and  of  the  most  ardent  hope. 
She  wished,  yet  feared,  to  tell  him  how  entirely  his  devoted  love 
was  appreciated  and  returned,  but  felt  that  to  her  the  privilege 
had  not  ye#arrived,  as  to  the  Psyche  of  fabulous  times,  to  unveil 
her  own  heart. 

'  Let  me  consult  an  oracle  as  to  my  future  hopes,'  said  Lord 
Zona,  in  a  tone  of  hopeful  vivacity,  increased  by  the  evident 
bashfulness  of  Beatrice,  who  rose  to  hurry  out  of  the  room  in 
agitated  confusion.  *  Do  you  remember  in  the  "  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  when  Speed  says,  "Will  it  be  a  match?"  Launcelot 
answers,  "  Ask  my  dog ;  if  he  say  *  Yes,'  it  will  be ;  if  he  say 
*  No,*  it  will  be ;  if  he  shake  his  tail  and  say  nothing,  it  will  be." 
Now  here  on  the  rug  is  your  own  Shako,  ready  to  give  his  opinion, 
and  a  very  favorable  one  it  evidently  is.  Good  Shako  !  wise4og  ! 
Positively  I  can  do  nothing  from  morning  till  night  now  but  read 
advertisements  addressed  "  To  persons  about  to  marry ! "  * 

Beatrice  blushed,  smiled,  and  hastily  vanished,  while  Lord  lona, 
full  of  hope,  happiness,  and  gay  anticipations,  threw  himself  on 
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honeback,  and  galloped  to  the  world's  end  in  a  fermeftt  «l  fididty, 

for  which  his  horse  paid  the  penalty  of  being  thoroiighly  knocked 

up,  while  the  animated  rider  repeated  to  himaelf  these  linee  of 

an  old  song — 

*  I  wad  do->what  wad  I  not. 
For  the  sake  of  somebody.* 


CHAPtEK     XLII. 

<  How  is  thitf. 
That  thou  art  here,  unlooked  for  at  this  hour  t* 

Baiixib. 

In  a  lofty  and  spacious  room  hung  with  tapestry  and  piotmii) 
and  on  a  bed  hung  with  curtains  of  the  richest  Telrety  which  Wen 
thrown  widely  back  for  air,  lay  Lord  Eaglescaim,  in  a  state  of 
bodily  and  mental  sufTering  that  his  worst  enemy,  if  he  had  oie^ 
might  have  pitied.  No  language  can  describe  the  ghastly  amutj 
expressed  in  his  wasted  features,  as  he  gazed  at  Father  Eiiftaoey 
who  sat  beside  him  alone,  sprinkling  his  face  ocoasionally  wA 
holy  water  from  St.  Yictore's  well,  and  holding  up  a  Uaswd 
chaplet  in  articuio  mortis.  The  religion  of  human  coinage  was 
here  exhibited  in  all  its  feebleness  and  deformity.  No  monmiog 
relatives  were  permitted  to  approach  the  expiring  anfferer-HM 
sympathising  friends ;  but  he  had  received  the  hist  offioea  of  bis 
diurch,  and  nothing  was  left  for  him  now  to  do  but  to  die.  Hii 
pale  lips  quivered,  his  mouth  was  open,  his  looka  wiAdered  ftoA 
place  to  place,  as  if  in  search  of  consolation,  tUl  at  lengtli 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  in  speechless  anguish.  Finally, 
unable  any  longer  to  control  his  emotions,  Lord  Eagleacaim,  widi 
sudden  strength  sat  up  in  bed,  gazed  anxiously  around,  aa  if  ii 
search  of  some  one,  and  then  said,  in  accents  of  piercing  agony, 
'  I  cannot  die  in  peace  with  my  secret  untold !  From  the  day 
of  that  shipwreck,  when  you  persuaded  me,  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  to  defraud  that  girl  of  her  inheritance,  neyer  has  mj 
miserable  mind  known  one  moment's  peace.  Yon  tell  me,  like 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  confessor,  that  you  will  take  upon  your- 
self the  punishment  due  to  my  crime.    That  promise  seemed  T8fy 

sufficient  when  I  was  well ;  but  now ! '    Lord  Eagleaeaini 

coveted  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud  with  agony 
and  apprehension. 
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*  There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul.'  Btbom. 

*  Bemember/  said  Father  Eustace,  in  a  consolatory  tone,  '  you 
have  there  a  crucifix  blessed  expressly  by  the  Pope  for  a  happy 
death.* 

Lord  Eaglcscaim  raised  his  livid  £ace,  gazed  upon  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  with  a  look  of  unutterable 
woe,  then  pushed  it  hurriedly  away,  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
pillows. 

It  was  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  and  all  was  still.  The  fire 
had  gone  out,  the  candles  burned  low  in  their  sockets,  and  dark 
were  the  shadows  in  every  distant  comer  of  that  large  room  in 
which  the  confessor  and  his  penitent  were  alone. 

'  My  son,'  said  Father  Eustace,  '  you  know  despair  is  in  itself 
a  sin.' 

'  Yet  hope  must  be  denied  to  a  being  of  crime  and  impenitence 
like  mine,'  exclaimed  the  dying  man.  *  Had  I  relied  on  my  con- 
science it  would  not  have  deceived  me,  it  would  never  have  ceased 
to  reproach  me,  it  would  have  judged  and  condemned  me ;  but 
you  put  my  conscience  to  sleep,  or  rather  to  death,  and  offered  me 
the  use  of  your  own !  My  sins,  during  health,  were  like  caged 
lions  that  could  not  reach  me  till  now,  but  a  dying  memory  lets 
them  loose  to-night  like  wild  beasts  in  the  desert.  Yes,  my  sins 
have  found  me  out.    I  must  confess  all.' 

<My  son,'  said  Father  Eustace,  assuming  a  tone  of  gentle 
remonstrance,  *  you  have  confessed * 

*  No,  no,  no !  I  need  not  confess  to  you,  my  accomplice,'  inter- 
rupted Lord  Eaglescaim,  with  a  look  of  dull  horror — *  you  who 
were  my  instigator.  There  are  no  disguises  in  death !  Who  can 
warrant  me  that  your  absolution  is  ratified  ? — that  your  bail  is 
accepted  ?  No !  Call  my  son.  He  already  suspects  something. 
He  must  be  told  all.    He  will  do  justice ' 

*  Not  to-night ! '  replied  Father  Eustace,  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
*  Dr.  Cameron  ordered  you  till  to-morrow  the  strictest  silence  and 
solitude.* 

*■  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the  unbroken  silence  and  solitude  of 
the  tomb.  For  me,  the  next  hour  that  strikes  is  eternity !  The 
first  yawning  grave  shall  be  mine.    Let  my  son  be  summoned  now.' 

*  Impossible.  I  owe  it  to  my  church  and  to  myself  that  you 
do  nothing  so  rash  and  presumptuous  as  to  act  against  the 
advice  of  your  confessor,'  replied  Father  EustacOi  obeesring  Witt   ^^^ 
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imperturbable  calmness  the  frenzy  of  angnisli  and  despair  painted 
in  the  wan  features  of  Lord  Eaglescaim,  now  pinched  and  sharp- 
ened by  approaching  death.  *  You  are  excited  and  neirons.  Take 
this  composing  draught,  and  we  shall  talk  oTer  all  your  deores 
and  fears  afterwards/ 

*  At  a  more  convenient  season,  which  will  never  come  !'  muttered 
Lord  Eaglescaim,  grasping  the  bed-clothes  with  a  look  of  livid 
despair.  '  My  poor  disinherited  son,  from  whom  I  hare  alienated 
all  in  my  power  to  your  church !  What  will  he  think  }  What 
can  he  do  ?  Send  him  to  me  now,  and  torment  me  no  more  with 
your  false  promises  and  preten'^ed  miracles.  Can  you  stiU  main- 
tain that,  by  an  absolution  such  as  yours,  the  dark  mass  of  my 
crimes  could  become  whitewashed  like  an  old  house  ?  No !  My 
whole  existence  of  late  has  been  a  lie.  I  have  acted  a  part  too 
long,  but  I  will  act  no  more.  My  conscience  has  been  chloro- 
formed, but  it  is  now  most  fearfully  awakened.  Send  my  toil 
instantly.    It  is  no  man's  affair  but  my  own  how  I  die.' 

*  It  is  the  affair  of  the  Church ;  and  it  is  my  affair  that  yen  do 
not  injure  her  by  an  unseemly  death,'  said  Father  Enstaoe,  in  a 
low  tone  of  fierce  determination,  his  whole  form  expanding  with 
rage,  while  a  gleam  of  intense  wretchedness  shot  through  the 
features  of  the  dying  man.  *  Do  not  forfeit  the  merit  of  a  whole 
life  by  nervous  terrors  now,  by  open  disobedience  and  diabelief. 
Let  your  dying  testimony.be  a  crowning  effort,  so  that  your  fiunily, 
servants,  and  tenants,  may  see  an  example—' 

'  Not  an  example,  but  a  warning ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Eagletcum, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  despair.  *  Let  there  be  an  end,  now,  of  my 
atrocious  deceptions.  Have  you  the  audacity  to  speak  of  my 
merit  ?  Alas,  alas !  conscience  is  awake  now,  and  will  sleep  no 
more  throughout  a  long  eternity.* 

Lord  Eaglescaim's  voice  had  become  hoarse  and  low  from  in- 
tense emotion,  and  he  grasped  the  arm  of  Father  Eostace  with  a 
look  of  desponding  anxiety ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  calm  stem  eye  of  the  priest,  who  silently  held  out  the  deeping 
potion,  saying,  *  Remember,  the  first  of  duties  is  obedience.  You 
are  not  to  judge  whether  I,  who  command,  am  right  or  wrong 
wise  or  imprudent,  holy  or  imperfect;  but  I  come  in  the  name 
of  our  order,  and  your  sole  care  must  be  to  obey.  You  must  give 
up  all  if  you  would  gain  all,' 

*  I  cannot  sleep.  I  have  not  time  to  sleep,*  exclaimed  the  dying 
man,  rejecting  the  potion  with  fearful  earnestness,  *  a  world  of  gold 
for  a  moment  of  time !    Do  not  oppress  me  in  the  last  strnggls 
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of  nature.     The  shaip  stings  of  memory  are  tortnres   enon^h 
now!* 

'  Then,'  replied  Father  Eustace,  '  listen  to  these  words  from  the 
Breviary — "  If  the  winds  of  temptation  arise,  if  thou  run  upon  the 
rocks  of  tribulation,  look  to  the  star,  call  upon  Mary,  If,  disturbed 
with  the  greatness  of  thy  sins,  troubled  at  the  defilement  of  thy 
conscience,  affrighted  at  the  horrors  of  the  judgment,  thou  beginnest 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  sadness,  the  abyss  of  despair, 
think  upon  Mary."' 

The  patient  now  unwillingly  received  the  draught  recommended 
by  Father  Eustace  in  his  hand,  btR  with  a  fixed  determination  not 
to  expend  his  few  remaining  moments  in  sleep.  By  a  sudden 
gesture  he  directed  the  eye  of  Father  Eustace  for  an  instant  towards 
the  door,  and  during  that  moment  secretly  poured  the  whole  potion 
noiselessly  on  the  bed-clothes.  He  then  laid  his  head  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  seemed  in  a  few  minutes  buried  in  most  profound, 
almost  deathlike  repose.  Father  Eustace  lingered  for  some  time, 
but  the  low  regular  breathing  of  the  sufi'erer  convinced  him  that 
Dr.  Cameron's  medicine  had  taken  most  marvellous  effect ;  therefore, 
summoning  the  old  sick  nurse,  who  was  studying  the  *  Visions  of 
St.  Anthony,*  to  take  his  place,  he  stole  off  silently  to  tell  Lady 
Eaglescaim  and  Lord  lona  that  the  patient  still  wished  for  quiet- 
ness, and  that  he  begged  they  would  retire  for  the  night,  as  it 
would  relieve  his  mind  to  know  they  wpre  in  bed. 

Lord  lona  had  been  sound  asleep  for  some  time,  when  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  hearing  his  door  slowly  open,  and  the  old 
sick-nurse,  approaching  on  tiptoe,  scratched  upon  the  curtains  in 
Jesuit  fashion,  to  announce  her  presence.  She  then  made  Lord 
lona  a  si^  instantly  to  follow  her,  which  he  did  with  almost 
trembling  haste.  The  young  man,  perceiving  at  once  that  this 
must  be  a  summons  from  his  father,  hurriedly  threw  on  his 
dressing-gown,  and  left  the  tottering  old  woman  far  behind,  as  he 
rushed  anxiously  onward  to  obey  the  mandate,  and  entered  in 
almost  breathless  anxiety  lest  Lord  Eaglescaim  might  be  at  the 
point  of  death.  No  sooner  had  Lord  lona  appeared  than  his 
father,  raising  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  pillow,  sat  up  in  bed 
— made  an  imperative  sign  for  his  son  to  lock  the  door,  and 
instantly  to  seat  himself  by  his  side,  when  in  a  low  gasping  Toiof . 
he  whispered — *  Are  we  safe  ?  * 

'  Yes ! '  replied  Lord  lona,  in  a  tone  of  kind  encouragement,  '  as 
safe  as  a  closed  door  and  a  trusty  son  can  make  you,  my  dear 
&ther.' 
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*■  Then  now  for  the  worst  of  all  penances !  To  make  my  own 
high-minded  and  honorable  son  despise  and  hate  me.  Oh !  that  I 
were  at  this  moment  anything  bnt  what  I  am !  The  time  is  short 
— very  short — and  there  is  much  to  be  done !  Beach  me  that  box. 
Here  is  the  key,  my  own  son — and  never  part  with  it  while  you 
have  life.  Your  father  has  been  a  guilty  man.  Often,  oh !  how 
often,  have  I  confessed  it  to  my  confessor,  but  never  to  any  good 
purpose  till  now.* 

While  he  spoke  Lord  Eaglescaim's  strong  mind  seemed  broken 
down  to  the  weakness  of  a  child,  and  he  wept  like  a  feeble  infant. 
His  hands  shook  with  emotion,  and  trembled  with  impatience  as 
he  unlocked  the  iron  box,  and,  hurriedly  taking  out  a  long  roll 
containing  several  sheets  of  parchment,  he  tore    off   his    own 
signature  from  the  bottom  of  every  page,  and  burned  each  separate 
fragment  as  he  did  so  at  the  candle.    A  smile  of  ghastly  satisfiic- 
tion  gleamed  in  his  eye  when  it  was  done,  and  he  whispered  to  his 
son — *  You  were  to  have  lost  all,  had  you  either  become  a  Protes- 
tant, or  married  one.     I  have  long  and  fervently  wished  you 
united  to  Beatrice  Farinelli.    It  was  the  only  hope  remaining 
that  my  crime  could  be  repaired — the  deepest  I  have  committed, 
and  they  are  many.    Read  those  papers,  and  you  will  know  all. 
It  is  hard  to  die,  my  son,  feeling  how  you  must  learn  to  deepise  my 
memory ' 

Lord  lona  clasped  Lord  Eaglescaim's  hand  in  his  own,  and 
fervently  kissed  it,  while  Lord  Eaglescaim,  seeing  the  tears  that 
filled  the  young  man's  eyes,  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  muffled  whisper— 

*  Now  let  me  die.  Before  those  tears  are  dried,  my  son,  I  would 
hide  myself  in  the  grave,  from  all  that  you  have  yet  to  learn. 
Blame  me  as  you  may,  but  pity  me  too.  My  life,  from  that  fotal 
hour  of  temptation,  has  been  one  scene  of  splendid  wretchedness. 
Many  a  time  I  have  longed  to  tell  you  all  the  black  dishonor  of 
my  conduct ;  to  throw  myself  on  your  affection  ;  but  my  conscience 
was  in  the  keeping  of  another,  who  absolved  me  for  everything. 
I  have  been  watched,  herded,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  threaten^ 
with  the  terrors  of  this  world  and  the  next.' 

The  dying  man  sunk  back  exhausted  and  hysterical,  bat  keeping 
Lord  lona's  hand  clasped  in  his  own,  while  the  father  and  son 
gazed  on  each  other,  now  at  the  last,  with  entire  confidence  and 
true-hearted  affection. 

'  My  son,'  whispered  Lord  Eaglescaim  in  trembling  accents, 
*  when  this  hour  comes  to  you,  as  it  comes  to  all,  may  yon  be  as 
happy  as  you  now  make  me     I  have  long  been  forced  to  buttran 
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up  an  edifice  of  falseliood — ^be  it  your  honorable  task  to  undo  my 
guilty  work.  Act  by  your  own  conscience,  not  another's,  and,  if 
possible,  bury  my  faults  in  oblivion,  though  that  is  a  funeral  much 
too  honorable  for  such  crimes.' 

The  faint  breathing  of  the  sufferer  became  low  and  interrupted, 
but  there  were  no  immediate  symptoms  of  dissolution,  therefore 
Lord  lona  had  quietly  taken  his  place  af  the  bed-side,  in  hopes  his 
father  might  fall  into  a  gentle  slumber,  when  suddenly  a  heavy 
hurried  step  was  heard  lumbering  along  the  passage ;  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  the  door,  the  lock  was  tried  in  vain,  and  Father 
Eustace,  in  a  voice  of  imperative  authority,  desired  that  he  should 
be  instantly  admitted.  Lord  lona  was  about  to  answer  in  a  very 
decided  negative,  when  Lord  Eaglescairn,  starting  wide  awake  at 
the  sound  of  that  voice,  raised  himself  up,  looked  wildly  around 
with  an  aspect  of  fearful  earnestness,  uttered  a  low  exclamation  of 
horror,  his  lips  moved,  but  there  was  no  sound,  and  then,  sinking 
back  in  a  fainting-fit,  almost  instantly  expired. 

Long  and  secretly  had  Lady  Anne,  the  admired  of  all  admirers, 
once  observed  the  attachment  of  Sir  Allan  to  Beatrice,  with 
hopeless  sorrow  on  her  own  account,  as  she  felt  that  with  the 
young  Chief  of  M' Alpine  her  greatest  felicity  in  life  might  have 
been  found.  There  was  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  of  principles 
between  them  that  seemed  almost  inevitably  to  point  out  how 
perfectly  they  might  have  been  suited;  and  it  was  the  secret 
consciousness  of  Sir  Allan's  previous  attachment  which  had 
rendered  Lady  Anne  so  ready  and  anxious,  like  most  other 
recluses,  to  give  up  the  world,  because  the  world  did  not  bestow 
on  her  exactly  what  she  wished.  Some  persons,  with  despairing 
impatience,  throw  up  the  cards  at  once,  when  not  dealt  the  best 
hand,  while  others  build  and  rebuild  their  castle  in  a  new  school 
of  architecture,  with  ceaseless  good-humor  and  patience.  The 
mere  effort  brings  its  own  reward.  Lady  Anne  had  from  the 
first  despaired  of  ever  finding  any  reciprocal  feelings  in  the  object 
of  her  long  and  deeply  cherished  preference  ;.but  she  little  guessed 
that,  when  her  beautiful  rival  in  Sir  Allan's  affection  had  brought 
him  to  the  unwilling  conviction  of  her  own  indifference,  she  had 
at  the  same  time  made  an  impression  on  him  never  to  be  erased,  by 
the  warm  terms  of  panegyric  in  which  she  spoke  of  Lady  Anne 
herself,  and  by  the  belief  she  had  more  than  hinted,  that  with  her 
he  might  yet  enjoy  every  refined  and  rational  felicity. 

Sir  Allan  had,  in  their  long  continued  hourly  intercourse  flt 
Heatherbrae,  learned  more  and  more  to  estimate  the  brilliant 
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aooomplbhmeuts  and  unaffected  gentlenew  of  Lady  Anne;  Irat 
witli  his  increasing  estimate  of  her  attractions,  tilere*  arose  a 
gpreater  and  greater  diffidence  of  himself,  so  that  ftx>ni  day 
to  day  he  postponed  a  declaration  of  his  Bentiments  till  now, 
when  with  glowing  eloquence  he  proceeded  frankly  to  tell  Lady 
Anne  the  whole  history  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  ooncliision  at 
which  he  had  at  last  arrived.  '  Did  your  quickness  neyer  disooTer 
my  secret  ? '  asked  he.  '  That,  unworthy  as  I  am  to  become  the 
happiest  of  men,  I  should  certainly  be  the  most  miserable  if  you 
rejected  me.' 

<  Do  you  really  think  so  ? '  said  Lady  Anne,  at  length,  with 
pleasurable  nervousness,  an  arch  pretty  smile  qulyering  round  her 
mouth,  and  dimpling  her  crimson  cheek,  '  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
try  how  wretched  you  could  be  made  for  life,  if  I  accepted  yon.' 

*  Then  pray  do,  and  the  sooner  you  begin  to  be  my  torment  the 
better.  We  must  marry  in  haste,  that  we  may  hare  plenty  of 
leisure  to  repent !  You  know  happiness  cannot  begin  too  soon,  and 
we  must  determine  that  ours  shall  be  perfect.  I  could  attempt  any 
impossibilities  now.  I  am  ready  to  mount  the  breach  of  a  forlorn 
hope,  or  to  accept  any  utterly  desperate  wager ;  but  I  cannot  long 
endure  a  hopeless  love.' 

'  Perhaps/  said  Lady  Anne,  coloring  deeply  and  smiling,  ^  your 
love  is  not  hopeless.  Now  that  Father  Eustace  has  melted  away 
like  an  evil  spirit  when  the  conjuration  is  over,  we  may  think  and 
feel  as  we  please.' 

'Dear  Lady  Anne,'  exclaimed  Sir  Allan,  rightly  interpreting 
her  agitated  manner,  language  has  not  words  to  express  the 
delight — or,  if  ecstacy  be  a  more  expressive  word,  the  ecstaoy — of 
this  moment.  In  the  folly  of  my  joy  I  feel  almost  inclined  to 
declare  that  you  are  a  thousand  times  beyond  perfection — an 
assemblage  of  every  excellence  under  the  sun,  and  a  great  many 
more.' 

'  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  last  speaker,  but  the  longer  yon 
think  so  the  better ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  convinced,  as 
well  as  to  think  as  favorably  of  you  in  return.* 

*  Then  the  reciprocity  is  not  all  on  one  side,'  said  Sir  Allan,  with 
such  a  smile  of  pleasure  in  his  eyes  as  had  not  lighted  them  op  sinoe 
his  boyhood.  *  We  can  read  each  other's  hearts,  and  measure  onr 
happiness  or  grief  by  the  degree  in  which  our  affections  are  united 
in  the  enjoyments  of  this  life  and  in  the  hopes  belonging  to  another 
and  a  better.  There  is  no  use  in  my  promising  to  love  you,  fbr  I 
cannot  help  doing  so.    1  tim  «,t  present  quite  giddy  with  "tmidlny 
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on  the  highest  pbinacle  of  happiness.    It  must  he  a  pleasure  to  the 
sun  itself  heing  allowed  to  shine  on  two  such  happy  people.' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Lady.  Anne,  smiling,  *  ours  will  not  he  a  happy 
Talley,  hut  Caimgorum  must  leave  off  his  clouds  and  hecome  a 
mountain  of  sunshine  and  happiness.' 

*  It  has  done  so  already !  My  gloomy  old  towers  shall  ring  again 

with  echoes  of  human  happiness  and  sounds  of  grateful  devotion. 

Their  Protestant  master  shaU  hecome. a  model  hushand,  when 

united  hy  the  dearest  l^nk  in  the  chain  of  human  sympathies  with 

his  model  wife.    Believing,  as  I  do,  that  tliere  is  hut  one  in  the 

world  who  could  make  me  happy,  and  that  hy  the  greatest  good 

fortune  I  have  secured  her,  may  we  not  hope  that  our  lives  shall  he 

adorned  hy  much  of  the  real  poetry  of  life,  and  even  hy  a  little  of 

its  romance,  though,  at  the  same  time,  huilt  of  the  most  durahle 

materials  ? 

* "  There*s  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told. 
When  two  that  are  Unk'd  in  one  heav'nly  tie. 
With  heart  never  changing,  and  brow  never  cold, 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die." '    Mooas. 

*  Ten  years  Hence,  I  shall  inquire  whether  your  opinion  is  still 
the  same,  and,  if  so,  then  I  fhall  begin  to  he  vain,'  said  Lady  Anne, 
striking  away  a  piece  of  gravel  with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  *  Tet, 
Sir  Allan,  can  you  and  I  ever  dream  of  happiness  again,  after  all 
we  have  hoth  suffered  ?  * 

*  Of  course  we  can !  I  wish  all  the  world  were  as  happy  as  you 
and  I  at  this  moment !  I  feel  now  as  if  every  castle  in  the  air  of 
my  former  life  were  hecoming  realised  in  solid  stone  and  Ume. 
All  that  I  ask  or  expect  is  perfect  felicity  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
With  me  you  shall  not  he  ahle  to  help  feeling  happy :  I  shaU  hate 
myself  if  I  cannot  make  you  so.  The  dark  hour  of  life  has  passed 
away  from  us,  and  the  daylight  has  dawned.  It  was  truly  said  that 
the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station  well  supported  ;  and  such  a 
home  as  ours  shall  he  a  scene  of  well  regulated  enjoyment. 

'"  Oh  to  be  thus  and  thus  day  alter  day. 
To  sleep  and  wake,  nor  find  it  yet  a  dream ! " ' 

*  I  hope  we  shall  not  find  the  assertion  true  that  life  is  at  first 
all  poetry,  and  at  last  all  prose,'  said  Lady  Anne,  smiling;  *  hut  I 
rememher  hearing  the  heautiful  Lady  Porchester  say  of  herself 
lately,  **  I  began  Ufe  with  heing  considered  a  perfect  fairy,  and 
now  I  end  it  looking  like  a  perfect  witch."  How  will  you  sfand 
such  a  change  as  that  in  me,  for  I  cannot  promise  not  to  grow  old 
and  ugly  soon — perhaps  even  peevish  and  cross  ? ' 
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<  Well,  I  would  rather  be  miserable  with  yon  than  hiq^py  with 
any  one  else.  Ton  will  not  be  so  bad,  I  hope,  as  Lady  Porchester, 
who  beats  her  Abigail  when  she  is  irritated.  She  was  heard  lately 
praising  herself  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  conjugal  excellence,  and 
ended  by  saying,  **  Long  as  Porchester  and  I  have  been  married,  I 
never  yet  struck  him ! "  ' 

*  Well,  you  do  not  promise  yourself  too  much  I  see,'  repUed 
Lady  Anne,  with  a  look  of  comic  humor.  *■  My  faults,  and  they 
are  many,  shall  become  in  your  partial  eyes  like  the  spots  on  an 
ermine-fur,  the  greatest  embellishments.  We  must  have  a  flight 
of  happiness  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  wings.* 

*  Now  that  I  am  to  *'  stand  prostrate "  at  your  feet  for  life,  let 
us  have  something  more  than  common  to  boast  o!^'  said  Sir  Allaoi 
breaking  into  a  smile.  *  We  must  have  a  perfect  flitoh-of-bacon 
honeymoon;  and  we  must  show  the  world  that,  having  been 
rescued  from  a  life  of  deathlike  solitude  and  insane  austerities,  we 
can,  without  any  Popish  caricature  of  religion,  serve  GK)d  fidth- 
fiilly,  while  energetically  doing  the  work  of  this  world,  and 
gratefully  enjoying  its  pleasures,  in  all  jhe  homely  simpli<^ty  of 
domestic  happiness.' 

'  Apropos  of  nuns,  monks,  and  solitary  cells,*  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  eagerly,  *  it  is  most  unaccountable  that  for  weeks  I  hire 
watched  the  tiresome  postman  in  vain,  expecting  he  would  bring 
me  a  letter  from  Sister  Agnes — ci-devant  Miss  Turton.  No  doubt 
she  would  give  the  ears  off  her  head — the  only  possession  she  has 
left  herself— to  un-sister- Agnes  herself  again ;  but  I  have  written 
to  her  incessantly,  begging  to  know  if  she  is  endurably  comfortable, 
and  got  no  answer.    Can  she  have  changed  her  mind  ? ' 

*  Ton  wished  to  know,  I  suppose,  how  Miss  Turton  prospered, 
like  those  who  are  shivering  on  the  first  step  of  a  bathing-machine, 
and  ask  those  who  preceded  them  if  they  do  not  find  it  cold,' 
replied  Sir  Allan.  *  But  you  know  her  letters  and  yours  must  all 
be  inspected.  Miss  Turton  is  now,  in  every  sense  but  the  breath 
of  life,  dead.  Every  tie  being  relinquished,  she  must  speak  even  of 
your  long-tried  friendship  as  passed  for  ever  away :  "  I  had  a 
friend  once :  I  had  wealth ;  I  had  books ; "  but  now  she 
cannot  even  have  a  drawer  or  box  with  a  key  to  it*  There  most 
be  no  obstacle  to  that  system  of  complete  espionnoffe  which  might 
put  a  detective  policeman  to  shame.  I  know  aU,  for  I  have 
experienced  it  all.' 

*  Still,  I  should  not  like  that  any  harm  happened  to  my  poor, 
deceased,  well-meaning  idiot  of  a  governess,'  exclaimed    Lady 
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Anne,  with  a  look  of  good-humored,  pretty  wilMnees.  'We 
agreed,  if  she  died,  that  a  lock  of  hor  poor,  dear,  iron*grey 
hair  should  he  sent  to  me.  They  cannot,  surely,  hare  shut  up 
Miss  Turton  as  insane  ?  Odd  and  ahsurd  as  she  was,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  come  to  that !  How  well  I  remember  that  dreadful 
lunatic  cell,  the  door  of  which  my  goyemess  and  I  laughingly  passed 
some  few  weeks  ago !  Really,  Sir  Allan,  though  not  usually 
fanciful,  I  shall  be  unable  to  banish  from  my  imagination  the 
picture  of  that  unfortunate  Miss  Turton,  locked  up  in  her  solitary 
cell,  tearing  her  hair—or  rather  with  none  to  tear,  for  they  shaTod 
her  head.' 

*  Have  you  not  often  watched  a  jockey  breaking  in  a  horse  ?  * 
asked  Sir  Allan,  gravely.  *  It  is  done  by  making  the  animal  go 
round,  and  round,  and  round  the  same  weary  circle,  till  he  is 
broken  in  to  mechanical,  unthinking  obedience.  If  he  be  a  fine 
high-spirited  animal,  he  is  merely  condemned  to  take  a  few  more 
rounds,  and  a  few  severer  lashos,  but  the  result  is  invariably 
similar.  The  high-mettled  racer,  or  the  dull,  plodding  hack, 
are  equally  broke  in  to  be  ridden  or  driven,  as  their  masters  please. 
So  it  was  with  me.  My  guardian  uncle,  availing  himself  of  his 
legal  and  relative  authority,  threw  the  lasso  over  my  neck,  and, 
from  that  day,  life's  dull  round  went  invariably'on  without  sleep, 
food,  or  liberty,  while  at  first  I  had  not  the  power,  and  at  last 
not  the  will,  to  rebel.* 

*  And  you,  worthy  man,  thinking  n(T  evil,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  in  any  evil  intentions  against  yourself,'  added 
Lady  Anne,  archly.  '  I  am  afraid  the  next  time  Father  Eustace 
meets  me,  now  that  the  fetters  which  he  had  prepared  for  us 
both  are  shivered  to  atoms,  he  will  say,  like  Hamlet,  *^  If  thou 
dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  the  plague  for  thy  dowry  ! "  Perhaps  I 
may  be  the  greatest  plague  in  life  to  you.* 

*  I  shall  take  my  chance  of  that,  Anne,'  continued  Sir  Allan, 
fervently.  *I  consider  love  such  as  ours  the  most  glorious  gift 
remaining  amidst  the  wreck  of  human  happiness.  Father  Eustace 
would  have  persuaded  us  that  this  world's  affections  are  only  a 
snare  and  a  delusion ;  but  we  shaU  consecrate  them  by  a  life  of  * 
diligent  and  enlightened  piety,  in  which  love  shall  be  second  to 
devotion.  There  are  finger-posts  enough  on  the  path  of  life  to 
direct  us  aright,  if  we  do  not  prefer  going  on  in  darkness,  and 
if  we  do  not  break  our  heads  against  them.' 

'  Allan,  with  you  for  a  companion,  the  whole  road  of  life  before 
me  seems  drenched  in  sunshine,  and  strewed  with  flowers,'  replied 
20  a 
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Lady  Anne,  in  a  low  tone  of  emotion.    '  I  was  bliglited  by  a  night- 
wind,  but  now  the  morning  sun  shines  on  me,  and  I  am  reatored. 

<  "llioagh  fortane  frown,  or  falser  priest  betray. 
How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hoars  of  ill. 
Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  fkithfol  stilL'*  * 

^  Wear  this  ring,  then,  for  my  sake,  Anne :  it  is  the  old  ring  of 
betrothment  in  our  Highland  clan.  The  diamond  is  not  more  pure 
than  my  loTe,  nor  the  gold  more  lasting  and  onichangeable.  It 
has  been  a  pledge  of  wedded  felicity  to  many  a  snocessiYe  genera- 
tion in  the  house  of  M'Alpine,  but  neyer  gprau^ed  the  finger  of  one 
more  deseryedly  loyed  than  yourself.  Giye  me  mutual  affection  in 
a  cheerful  home,  and  whether  that  home  be  a  cottage  or  a  palace, 
if  the  affection  be  true  and  lasting,  we  need  ask  of  ProTidenoe  no 
better  earthly  blessing.* 

There  are  moments  of  felicity  which  none  can  paint,  and  whicli 
few  ever  enjoy.  Such  were  the  hours  that  followed  while  Sir 
Allan  traced  back  with  Lady  Anne  the  happy  years  of  his  own 
boyhood,  the  pleasant  days  they  had  enjoyed  together  on  the 
continent;  and  they  could  even  look,  though  with  a  sigh  of 
humiliation,  on  the  progress  of  their  perrersion  to  a  degrading  and 
miserable  superstition — a  most  unhappy  caricature  of  Ghristiaoity 
— followed  by  the  dawning  of  that  light  in  the  mind  of  both 
which  had  at  length  restored  them  to  reason  and  to  rational  pety. 

'  I  mean  to  be  yery  ambitious  for  you,'  said  Lady  Anne  one  day, 
in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Sir  Allan's  on  the  happiness  of  qoiet 
country  life ;  '  you  must  fill  the  old  family  seat  in  Parliament  to 
support  Protestant  principle,  and  keep  the  Irish  brigade  of  Papists 
from  casting  the  balance  on  eyery  question.  We  want  more 
stirring  Scottish'  membersj  and  you  shall  be  one  to  attend  eyery 
diyision.  I  already  haye  a  clairyoyante  glimpse  of  you,  Sir  AUao, 
returning  thanks  next  week  on  the  hustings  for  a  triumphant 
return,  and  hear  the  scraps  of  your  speech  almost  drowned  in 
tumultuous  applause :  "  Accustomed  to  public  speaking— deeply 
flattered — ^highly  delighted — cheap  bread — cheap  ererything—no 
taxes — Highland  home — ^prosperous  tenantry — ^resident  landlord— 

•  scenes  of  my  boyhood — ^no  Popery — ^liberty  of  conscience !  *• — halt, 
by  the  way,  it  is  those  who  talk  most  of  liberty  and  equality  that 
are  inyariably  the  most  arbitrary.' 

^  Yes,'  replied  Sir  Allan,  ^  if  you  want  the  most  despotic  mast^ 
on  earth  to  his  yery  few  senrants,  search  for  the  greatest  democrat, 
and  you  will  always  find  him  a  petty  tyrant.    When  you  hear  s 

*  Papist  now,  he  talks  loud  and  long  of  religious  toleration,  though 
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his  own  imperatlTe  duty  is  to  penecate,  eyeu  to  death  itself.  If  I 
go  into  Parliament,  Anne,  it  shall  he  with  one  ohject,  supreme 
oyer  all  others,  to  resist  the  growing  influence  of  Romanists  in 
England.  They  are  all  suhjects  of  the  Pope,  only  hound  to  ohey 
our  laws  in  so  far  as  he  allows  them  to  do  so,  and  would  upset  our 
institutions  and  gorernment,  if  they  could,  as  well  ad  all  our 
domestic  happiness.  Bitter,  indeed,  has  heen  the  experience  of 
many  in  this  house  on  that  point.  Neyer,  except  from  necessity, 
has  Borne  allowed  a  Protestant  to  reign  in  any  country ;  and  now, 
it  is  only  hecause  her  power  is  gone,  hut  not  hecause  her  will 
consents,  that  Pius  the  Ninth  refrains  from  tyrannising  in  this 
country,  as  Gregory  the  Seyenth  did  once,  and  so  many  of  his 
successors,  in  the  zenith  of  papal  authority.' 

*  It  is  impossihle  to  legislate  oyer  men's  thoughts  and  belief  in 
religion  any  more  than  oyer  their  dreams,'  obseryed  Lady  Anne ; 
*  but  you  and  I  know  now.  Sir  Allan,  from  personal  experience, 
what  is  the  code  of  morals  and  what  are  the  actions  inculcated  on 
the  yotaries  of  Rome,  and  how  total  an  end  there  would  be,  under 
her  jurisdiction,  to  the  safety  of  life  and  property  which  eyery  one 
has  so  long  enjoyed  in  Scotland.' 

Lord  lona,  in  the  meanwhile,  lost  not  a  day  in  requesting  an 
interyiew  with  Lady  Edith ;  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  address 
Beatrice,  feeling,  with  a  delicacy  worthy  of  himself,  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  their  relatiye  circumstances  which  forbad  him  to 
take  adyantage  of  their  mutual  attachment,  until  she  knew  all — 
until  she  was  fully  informed  how  unjustly  his  father  had  withheld 
from  her  the  estates  which  were  her  due,  and  that  he  was  himself 
only  the  bearer  of  an  empty  title  :  it  was  a  title  now  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  crimes  for  which  his  honorable  mind  could  see  no 
excuse ;  and  in  hurriedly  taking  eyery  necessary  step  to  undo  that 
guilty  work,  his  feelings  of  high-minded  sorrow  on  account  of  his 
lather's  degradation  obliterated  eyery  other  pang  of  xegret,  with 
which  Lord  lona  might  haye  prepared  to  resign  the  inheritanco 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  inalienably  to  await  him.  Beatrice 
longed  to  tell  her  generous-hearted  loyer  how  little  she  could  yalue 
any  succession  which  he  did  not  share ;  and  that  he  who  had  been 
so  ready  to  raise  her,  when  portionless  and  unknown,  to  his  own 
high  position,  must  now  receiye  from  her  all  that  he  had  been  so 
ready  to  bestow.  The  subject  inyolying  as  it  did  a  confession 
of  her  own  long-cherished  attachment,  and  an  allusion  to  his 
father's  long-concealed  crime,  she  felt  a  shrinking  delicacy  in 
approaching,  or  eyen  in  entering  his  presence  alone,  while  so 
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niiioh  was  nnspoken,  interesting  as  were  those  topioa  in  wkkh 
tbey  were  both  now  so  deeply  concerned. 

Not  a  single  concealment  firom  Lady  Edith  was  made  hy  Lord 
lona,  now  Lord  Eaglescaim,  who  brought  erery  paper  that  rdated 
in  the  most  distant  degree  to  Beatrice ;  so  that  Tery  soon  it  became 
evident  that  every  legal  proof  could  be  established  of  her  claim  to 
the  extensiye  family  estates,  and  to  the  old  Scottish  title  of  Barenesi 
Clanmarina. 

The  first  step  toward  asserting  her  rights,  taken  by  Lady  Edi^ 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Lord  lona,  was  to  obtain  a  legal 
warrant  for  the  release  of  Theresa  Da  Hosta,  from  her  long  and 
dreary  imprisonment,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Ignatia,  to  which  they 
at  once  proceeded  together,  accompanied  by  Lady  Anne,  who 
wished  to  avail  herself  of  this  pretext  and  opportunity  to  inquire 
for  the  newly  professed  nun,  <  Sister  Agnes.' 

Accompanied  by  the  Sheriff,  Lady  Edith  and  her  party,  without 
giving  any  warning,  at  once  arrived  before  the  gloomy  gates,  and 
being  mistaken  for  purchasers  come  to  inspect  the  baeaar  of  fancy- 
work,  always  kept  open  by  the  nuns,  they  were  at  once  admitt^ 
into  the  public  reception  room  without  questions  asked. 

Great  was  the  change  of  countenance  which  took  place  on  the 
features  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  ci-devant  Mrs.  Lorraine,  who  opened 
her  eyes  wider  than  she  had  ever  opened  them  before,  whooi  she 
perceived  who  they  were  who  had  thus  gained  such  easy  aoeen 
within  her  presence,  and  it  required  all  Mrs.  Lorraine's  practised 
effrontery  calmly  to  inquire,  as  she  did  at  length,  for  what  purpose 
this  visit  was  paid.  When  Lady  Edith's  explanation  haid  been 
given,  she  at  once  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as  her 
visitors  described,  and  positively  maintained  that  no  such  individnil 
had  ever  entered  the  establishment — that  the  whole  story  was  an 
entire,  a  most  absurd,  and  most  unaccountable  mistake. 

The  Sheriff,  having  briefly  explained  now  his  own  authoritative 
position,  informed  Mrs.  Lorraine  that  if  her  captive  were  not 
immediately  produced,  he  had  placed  a  posse  of  oonstahlBs  at  the 
door,  who  possessed  power  instantly  to  search  the  house,  and  that 
nothing  could  prevent  their  doing  so.  Upon  hearing  the  Sheriff's 
announcement  of  his  own  office  and  authority,  Mrs.  liorraine 
visibly  changed  countenance,  and  that  face,  usually  cold  as  marble, 
became  instinct  with  very  visible  agitation ;  yet  she  once  more 
commanded  herself  into  a  tone  of  perfect  repose,  when  she  replied ' 
that  the  Sheriff  had  come  at  an  inconvenient  hour,  that  his  visits 
should  at  all  times  be  unquestionably  welcome,  as  she  had  nothing 
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to  conceal,  but  Hat,  as  the  nuns  were  all  meet  paiticiilarly  «nga^ed 
at  that  moment,  she  begged  he  would  return  next  day.  This 
request  not  being  acceded  to,  she  suggested  that  he  might  remain 
in  the  reception  room  an  hour,  till  the  nuns  should  be  disengaged 
irom  their  devotions ;  but  this  also  the  Sheriff  declined,  saying  his 
interview  with  the  imprisoned  lady  muart  be  immediate,  or  other- 
wise the  law  should  take  its  course — ^that  he  regretted  there  was  no 
legal  provision  for  his  making  a  regular  visitation  to  inspect  the 
Convent,  but  that,  on  this  occasion,  an  oath  having  been  taken  that 
there  was  a  captive  in  the  Nunnery,  unjustly  and  unwillingly 
incarcerated,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  insist  on  an  immediate 
personal  interview. 

*  Stay,'  said  Mrs.  Lorraine,  hastily,  'if  you  mean  that  wretched 
maniac,  Sister  Theresa,  she  is  dangerous  beyond  description.  None 
in  this  house  dare  enter  her  cell ! ' 

*  I  dare ! '  replied  the  Sheriff,  in  a  voice  of  stem  resolution. 
^Lead  the  way,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  or  let  others  do  so.  No  earthly 
power  can  impede  my  search  now.' 

The  Lady  Abbess,  hesitatingly,  and  most  unwillingly,  advanced 
along  the  dreary  echoing  passages,  which  Lady  Anne  well  remem- 
bered, and  seeing  that  Mrs.  Lorraine,  agitated  and  preoccupied, 
never  once  looked  roimd,  she  silently  paused  before  a  door,  which 
belonged,  as  she  knew,  to  the  cell  of  Sister  Agnes,  and  having 
noiselessly  opened  it,  she  gently  stole  in,  and  haying  closed  it, 
glanced  anxiously  around. 

According  to  her  utmost  hopes  and  wishes.  Lady  Anne  found  the 
object  of  her  search,  but  so  changed,  that  at  the  first  glance  she 
scarcely  identified  her  old  governess.  Sister  Agnes,  who  did  not 
look  round,  was  seated  on  her  only  chair,  in  an  attitude  of  the 
'deepest  despondency,  her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  her  face 
colorless,  her  figure  emaciated,  her  whole  expression  indicative  of 
languid,  hopeless,  objectless  misery.  For  several  minutes.  Lady 
Anne  stood  in  sad  and  astonished  contemplation  of  the  indescribable 
alteration  in  Miss  Turton's  whole  aspect,  but  some  slight  movement 
caused  her  old  friend  to  look  up,  with  an  almost  vacant  gaze.  The 
next  moment,  uttering  a  low  suppressed  scream  of  joy.  Sister  Agnes 
started  up  from  her  seat,  and  ruling  into  the  arms  of  Lady  Anne, 
burst  into  an  agony  of  tears,  while  she  exclaimed,  in  a  sobbing 
hysterical  voice,  *  You  are  come  at  last !  Oh !  how  I  have  almost 
hopelessly  longed  to  see  you  once  again.  I  thought  there  never 
was  to  be  a  joy  for  me  on  earth  again !  But  above  all  joys.  Lady 
Anne,  to  see  you  here  alone  !    How  can  that  be  allowed  ? ' 
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<  It  is  not  permitted.  I  have  stolen  this  intenriew/  replied  Ladj 
Anne  with  hurried  eamestnees.  '  Whatever  you  haye  to  say,  laj 
it  quickly.    If  you  wish  to  tell  me  anything >' 

*  Anything !  oh,  oTerything !  I  have  worlds  to  say,  Lady  Anne. 
Hours  or  days  could  not  tell  the  half;  hut,  my  dear  and  kind 
pupil,  let  my  first  word  he — eyen  if  it  were  the  last  I  am.  ever  to 
utter — this  one  advice,  given  to  you  now  from  most  painful  experi^ 
ence — ^never,  never,  hecome  the  inmate  of  this  Convent.  As  yon 
value  happiness  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  avoid  one.  As  you  value 
truth,  delicacy,'  and  real  usefulness,  do  not  remain  one  hour  here 
that  you  can  help.  All  I  told  you,  when  writing,  came  short  of  tiie 
dreadful  reality.  Life  is  a  dreary  hlank  here.  In  my  last  letter ' 

*  Your  letter  ?  I  received  none !  It  never  reached  me !  Never ! 
Tou  are  under  the  old  school-girl  discipline  now,  of  having  your 
letters  read;  therefore,  from  the  day  you  plunged  within  tiiese 
dreary  hopeless  walls,  our  intercourse  has  been  cut  off.  Now  teU  me 
all,  dear  Miss  Turton.  Let  nothing  be  withheld  from  one  who  longs 
to  serve  you.  Tou  seem  aU  in  this  house  like  those  men  in  the 
Caliph  Yathek^s  Hall,  whose  hea]:tswere  broiling  under  black  veDa' 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  during  which  Lady  Anne  gave  Kisi 
Turton  a  very  brief  outline  of  all  that  had  beMlen  herself  siiioe 
she  escaped  from  the  Convent,  and  extracted  from  her  d^^kvant 
governess,  in  return,  many  revelations  of  what  is  withheld  fcom 
young  proselytes,  till  they  have  been  beguiled  into  taking  the 
irrevocable  vows,  by  which  thay  become  alienated  from  the  natoial 
protection  of  parents  and  relatives.  Miss  Turton  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  she  would  give  worlds  to  revoke  her  solemn  oath  of 
allegiaace  to  the  Convent,  the  full  meaning  and  extent  of  which 
she  had  only  since  learned  to  measure. 

*•  Tell  me.  Miss  Turton,  do  you  not  wish  to  be  released  from  this 
den?'  asked  Lady  Anne,  in  accents  of  the  deepest  compassion. 
^  You  know  me ;  therefore  you  know  that  my  mind  shall  have  no 
rest,  nor  my  eyes  a  wink  of  sleep,  till  steps  are  taJken  for  your 
deliverance  from  a  captivity  into  which  you  are  beguiled  by  fidse 
pretences.' 

'Dearest  Lady  Anne!  Though  I  shall  come  out  a  beggar, 
stripped  of  every  hard-earned  shilling,  gained  once  laboriously  in 
my  long  life  of  teaching,  yet  obtain,  if  you  can,  my  mental  and 
bodily  freedom,  and  my  gaolers  shall  be  welcome  to  the  rest.  On 
my  bended  knees  I  should  prayerfully  return  thanks  for  being 
restored  to  the  common,  privileges  of  humanity.  Give  me,  once 
more,  free  as  the  avt  oi  \ifia.^«B.  «iwssA  T>s^^>(^^\^cw!tt^  of  thought 
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and  action,  which  I  so  madly  relinquished — ^let  me  no  longer  be 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  animal,  obeying  the  look  of  a 
master — obeying  the  will  of  others,  against  my  will,  and  even 
against  my  own  conscience.  But  you  cannot  release  me !  No, 
you  cannot !  The  nuns  here  are  all  so  childish  and  so  obedient 
that  they  are  like  great  big  little  girls,  but  I  am  not  yet  broke  in, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  sent  abroad.' 

*  Let  no  vain  alarms  agitate  you,  dear  Miss  Turton,'  said  Lady 
Anne,  *  I  have  good  news  to  tell  you.* 

*  Good  news !  that  would  be  a  rarity  to  me  here/ 

'  Then  listen !  I  make  myself  answerable  that  you  shall  be  free 
before  the  clock  strikes  again.  No  bird  in  the  forest  is  more  at 
liberty  than  you  shall  be  to-day.  The  blue  sky  shall  be  over  your 
head,  and  we  shall  stroll  through  the  open  fields,  as  in  former  days, 
together.  The  Sheriff,  who  is  in  this  house,  will  at  once  deliver 
you.  At  dear  happy  Heatherbrae,  how  differently  irom  former 
days,  you  and  I  shall  speak  together  of  Convent  life.  There  you 
must  tell  me  all ' 

*Not  all,  Lady  Anne — ^not  all!'  interrupted  Miss  Turton, 
mournfully.  *  It  i^  not  for  your  ears  to  hear  all  the  secrets  of  the 
confessional.  I  must  draw  a  very  long  black  veil  over  these.  If 
even  their  printed  books  on  confession^be  what  they  are,  what  shaU 
be  said  of  their  secrets  ?  *  No ;  my  best  consolation  for  all  my 
recent  sufferings  is  to  find  this  opportunity  of  warning  you.  Lady 
Anne.  Be  a  beggar  in  the  streets,  rather  than  make  yourself 
what  I  am.' 

A  momentary  pause  ensued,  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  at  length 
Lady  Anne  silently  took  the  hand  of  Miss  Turton,  and  led  her 
towards  the  door.  When  they  reached  it,  she  said,  <  We  must 
claim  your  liberty  instantly.  I  trust,  dear  Miss  Turton,  that  you 
and  I  each  leave  this  place  a  wiser  and  a  better  Christian  than  we 
entered  it.  Tour  experience,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  slaves,  must 
be  my  best  lesson  and  warning.' 

Sbter  Agnes,  pale  as  death,  closed  her  eyes,  while  her  quivering 
lips  refused  to  articulate  a  word ;  but,  grasping  the  arm  of  Lady 
Anne,  with  a  look  of  grateful  affection,  she  advanced  to  meet  Mrs. 
Lorraine ;  and,  at  once  addressing  the  Sheriff,  claimed  protection 
from  the  law  of  liberty  that  is  yet  paramount  in  Great  Britain — 
great  as  long  as  it  is  free. 

A  week  had  elapsed,  and  beside  the  brightly-glowing  fire  at 
Heatherbrae  sat  a  cheerful  circle  of  friends,  among  whom  Lord 
*  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  by  Pierce  CoTinsiVi^^^;k« 
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lona  now  looked  so  gay  and  animated  that  flunsbine  itself  seeflud 
dall  in  comparison.  The  ladies  wore  no  pecnliar  drees  or  vnifon, 
bat  each  was  actirely  and  agreeably  oconpied  in  works  of  wMt- 
nesS)  ftdly  intent  on  dischargii^,  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  erery  dn^ 
of  charity  abroad  and  of  domestic  life  at  home. 


CHAPTEE    XLIII. 

*The  God  who  framed 
Mankind  to  be  one  mighty  family, 
Hiaiself  our  Father  and  the  world  our  home.* 

Ck>WPSB. 

Beatbicb  seated  herself  one  day  looking  like  Gainsborough's  moit 
beantifiU  portrait,  on  a  mossy  bank,  carpeted  with  wild  primroM 
and  blue-bells,  to  admire  at  leisure  the  grand  old  oak  trees  OfV- 
hanging  and  almost  meeting  across  the  river,  while  she  soddsi)^ 
wondered  to  notice  on  how  little  nourishment  they  had  mansged 
for  centuries  to  surriye,  clasping  the  bare  rocks  with  roots  lai 
fibres,  but  scarcely  in  a  single  instance  reaching  the  earth.  <So^' 
thought  Beatrice,  <  did  my  hopes,  that  had  nothing  to  rest  on, 
always  increase  and  grow  freshly  from  day  to-day,  that  sooner  or 
later  my  story  should  he  unrayelled !  It  has  at  last  come  ost' 
oh  1  how  wonderfully ! — and  in  bestowing  my  long^hoaided  a&^ 
tions  now  entirely  on  my  cousin,  Lord  Eaglescairn,  I  reward  bis 
disinterested  preference  and  secure  my  own  felicity.  It  is  a  gteat 
privilege,  no  longer  to  conceal  from  him  the  extent  and  depth  of  mj 
attachment,  for  long  have  I  felt  and  known  that  it  ooold  end  onlj 
with  my  life,  and  that  during  life  it  would  be  my  greatest  earddy 
delight — ^not  to  the  exclusion  of  better  hopes,  but  to  their  tmek 
security.' 

The  pure  and  innocent  thoughts  of  Beatrice  were  so  occupied  is 
building  up  her  own  little  fabric  of  future  blessings  to  be  bestowed 
on  those  around,  and  to  be  enjoyed  with  gratefal  devotion  herself 
that  she  did  not  observe  the  rustling  sound  of  a  light  footstep  on 
the  turf,  till  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  almost  breathless  pleasure 
and  surprise.  Lord  Eaglescairn  stood  before  her,  and  in  accents  of 
tenderness,  such  as  no  voice  but  his  own  could  have  expressed,  he 
exclaimed,  *  Beatrice !  yes !  fortunate  man  that  I  am  to  have  fcnmd 
at  once  what  I  was  hastening  in  search  of— Lady  Olanmarina ! ' 

The  young  face  of  Beatrice  had  already  been  drenched  in  blushesi 
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and  lighted  up  with  a  smile  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  her 
lover,  but  deeper  and  deeper  still  became  the  scarlet  on  her  cheek, 
when  she  said  in  a  low  quivering  voice,  *  That  name  is  one  I  never 
mean  to  assume — never,  unless  you  oblige  me  to  do  so.' 

*  No ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Eaglescaim,  seating  himself  on  the  turf 
by  her  side,  and  looking  at  the  glowing  countenance  of  Beatrice 
with  an  expression  of  tender  earnestness.  '  The  title  is  yours 
without  dispute ' 

*  When  I  had  no  name,  you  offered  me  one,'  said  Beatrice,  with 
generous  frankness.  *  Are  you  too  proud  now,  to  let  me  shield 
your  father's  name  fiom  dishonor  by  never  letting  the  circumstance 
of  my  succession  be  known  ?  To  you  let  me  still  remain  Beatrice, 
and  for  the  world,  let  them  never  know  the  freak  of  fortune  that 
has  occurred  to  us.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  should  know  I  am 
proved  to  ba  a  De  Bathe,  the  grand-daughter  of  your  father's 
predecessor.  It  matters  not  to  any  one  now  what  succession  I 
gain,  or  how  it  was  delayed.  If  our  happiness  is  to  depend  on  each 
other,  as  you  have  so  long  most  disinterestedly  wished,  then  your 
father's  good  name  becomes  no  less  dear  to  myself  than  to  you, 
and  I  can  show  my  sense  of  his  repentance  and  of  his  desire  to 
make  me  all  the  compensation  he  could,  when  he  planned  bestowing 
on  me — somebody  that  he  thought  it  just  possible  I  might  be 
happy  with.' 

If  ever  man's  love  were  totally  untarnished  by  worldly  interest 
it  was  Lord  Eaglescairn's,  who  now,  with  all  the  fervor  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence,  poured  out  his  whole  feelings  to  Beatrice,  in  a 
burst  of  grateful  emotion ;  and  perhaps  there  never  were  two 
happier  hours  spent  in  this  world,  than  those  during  which  the  two 
young  lovers  entered  into  mutual  explanations,  rallied  each  other 
with  sportive  humor,  recriminated  in  jest,  spoke  sense  and  senti- 
ment, wisdom  and  nonsense,  planned  schemes  of  happiness  for  the 
future,  laughed  till  they  were  in  tears  over  old  recollections,  and 
discussed,  as  they  at  length  strolled  slowly  and  unwillingly  home- 
wards to  dinner,  many  a  hope  of  living  long  in  a  too>happy-for- 
this-world  state  of  mutual  confidence  in  each  other,  and  of 
unwearying  benevolence  to  all  around. 

*  To  me,'  said  Lord  Eaglescaim,  *  ever  since  I  knew  you,  there 
have  been  but  two  places  in  the  world — where  you  are  and  where 
you  are  not !  If  a  heart  entirely  your  own  is  worth  having,  mine 
has  already  bestowed  on  you  attachment  enough  for  a  dozen  of 
ordinary  lovers.' 

*  And  I  know  how  to  value  it/  said  Beatrice,  in  a  low  tone  of 
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deep  emotion.  <  My  fature  life  shall  proTO  that!  Think  what  a 
change  to  me,  since  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  extinguish  every  hope 
for  myself  or  others — ^when  I  beUeved  myself  a  waif  and  stray 
belonging  to  nobody !  Eren  then  your  generous  nature  would  have 
overlooked  all,  except  your  own  too  partial  estimate  of  me.' 

<  My  spirits  are  soaring  to-day  like  a  balloon  on  a  sunbeam !  I 
am  quite  in  a  blaze  of  felicity  to  see  every  wish  of  my  heart  realised, 
and  I  deserve  it,  for  hope  has  always  been  with  me  a  perfect  air 
plant  that  flourished  upon  nothing,'  said  Lord  Eaglescaim,  in  a 
tone  of  animated  sensibility  that  became  him  well.  *  But  it  almost 
ceased  to  exist  weeks  ago,  when  my  ardent  love  taught  me  to  feel 
how  imdeserving  I  was  that  such  a  heart  as  yours  could  ever  be 
mine.  Now,  poor  as  the  youngest  of  younger  sons,  how  much  less 
right  had  I  to  hope  than  ever ! ' 

*  Yon  do  not,  of  course,  allow  a  single  momentary  thought  to 
dwell  on  the  disparity  that  either  was  or  is  between  us  in  fortune,' 
said  Beatrice,  coloring  deeply.  *  You  told  me,  when  I  was  a  nameless 
foundling,  that  yon  were  ready  to  live,  starve,  or  die,  for  me,  had 
your  father  then  disinherited  you;  therefore,  now  that  other 
circumstances  have,  as  it  were,  again  disinherited  you,  my  happi- 
ness is  to  feel  how  very  generous  an  attachment  it  is  in  my  power 
to  return.' 

'  To  return  and  to  reward.  Great  is  my  reward,  indeed,  Beatrice ! ' 
said  Lord  Eaglescaim,  while  tears  actually  started  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  turned  away  for  some  moments,  unable  to  speak  from 
emotion.  '  If  I  know  nothing  else,  I  know  my  own  demerits ;  but 
I  know  also  that  my  attachment  to  yourself  is  deep  and  strong  as 
any  earthly  feeling  can  be,  therefore  my  heart's  desire  is  to  become 
all  that  you  wish  me.' 

'  And  mine  to  become  all  that  you  think  me,  and  more,'  said 
Beatrice,  in  a  tone  of  charming  sensibility,  as  she  glanced  at  the 
handsome  countenance  of  her  lover,  lighted  up  with  joy.  *  I  wish 
you  thought  less  of  me,  that  you  may  never  be  disappointed.' 

'Impossible!  Trust  me  for  knowing  that  I  have  found  the 
Koh-i-noor'  diamond  among  ladies.  The  rose  speeiosissima  and 
grandiosa  !  but  think  what  I  have  sufifered  lost  another  be  preferred 
to  myself! '  interrupted  Lord  Eaglescaim.  <  I  know  my  own  good 
fortune,  but  can  I  ever  be  worthy  of  gaining  such  a  prize !  I 
sink  into  despondency  when  considering  what  the  man  should  be 
who  gm^  your  affection.  How  shall  I  characterise  one  who  can 
recommend  himself  only  by  his  devoted  attachment ! ' 
*  There  hare  been  i^  sorta  of  lAi^Ea^^ewiKaiA  \xi.  thair  day, 
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with  suitable  appellations,'  said  Beatrice,  gracefxiUy  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  happy  loTer.  '  He  who  is  now  discovered  to  have 
been  my  grandfather,  was  **  The  Proud  Lord  " — then  there  was 
"  The  Priest-ridden  Lord,"  and  "  The  Extravagant  Lord/'  What 
soubriquet  do  you  mean  to  deserve  ? ' 

*  I  ought  to  be  "  The  Landless  Lord,"  my  whole  property  now 
being  picturesquely  situated  in  the  moon;  but  I  can  think  of 
no  name  for  myself  at  this  moment  but  *'  The  Happy  Lord 
Eaglescairn ! " '  replied  he,  clasping  the  hand  of  Beatrice  in  his 
own,  and  resuming  his  wonted  tone  of  vivacity,  *  The  greatest 
novelty  in  our  family  would  certainly  be,  to  hear  myself  called 
•*  The  Protestant  Lord  Eaglescairn ! "  During  how  many  gene- 
rations we  have  been  the  slaves  of  Eome  ! ' 

Tears  of  pleasure  started  into  the  beautiful  eyes  of  Beatrice, 
as  with  smiling  timidity  she  gave  a  short  quick  glance  of  intense 
pleasure  to  her  companion. 

*Now,*  added  Beatrice,  cheerfully,  yet  with  a  shy  agitated 
blush,  *  the  horizon  of  life,  lately  all  gloom  to  so  many  in  this 
house,  is  enlivened  by  a  very  bright  rainbow  of  hope.  Sir  Allan 
and  Lady  Anne  have  a  perfect  wealth  of  felicity  themselves,  with 
a  long  vista  before  them  of  future  happiness,  all  snatched  back 
from  the  gulf  of  Eomanism,  into  which  their  best  feelings  were 
about  to  be  frozen ;  and  we  ourselves,  who  were  in  some  little 
danger,  shall  not  now  be  very  miserable.' 

'Not  very,  unless  a  state  of  unimaginable  happiness,  and  of 
Buper-felicity  can  make  me  so.  To  me  the  future  seems  almost 
as  vividly  present  as  the  past,  and  nothing  in  life  could  appear 
even  a  trial  to  me,  if  we  double  all  our  joys  and  share  all  our 
sorrows  together.  I  shall  live  all  my  life  as  if  there  were  not 
another  being  on  the  earth  to  be  loved  but  yourself.  Death  itself 
cannot  separate  us.  Few  make  the  most  of  their  materials 
for  enjoyment ;  but  ours,  Beatrice — my  own  Beatrice  now — shall 
be  the  very  quintescence  of  domestic  felicity,  distilled  over  a  fire 
of  sound  principle  and  energetic  usefulness.  The  only  drawback 
in  the  biography  of  our  hearts,  now  united  into  one,  will  be  that 
our  time  shall  pass  too  swiftly.  I  have  a  vision  like  Alnaschar 
of  unearthly  felicity,  to  be  realised  with  you,  as  my  much-loved 
companion,  when  days  shall  seem  like  moments,  and  moments 
acquire  the  value  of  ages.' 

'  More  than  an  hour  elapsed — if  the  truth  must  be  told,  more 
than  two — during  which  Beatrice  and  Lord  Eaglescairn  continued 
a  oonrersation  which  varied,  like  a  tesselated  pavement,  from  grave 
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to  gay,  while  in  the  exercise  of  intellect,  thought,  and  conscience, 
they  felt  how  great  is  the  bounty  of  God  to  man,  in  gifting  him 
with  80  many  sources  of  blameless  enjoyment.  *  I  have  waited. 
Buffered,  hoped,  and  feared  for  a  perfect  age,'  said  Lord  Eaglescaim, 
*  while  desiring  to  secure  your  companionship  along  the  road  of 
life,  my  Beatrice,  now  to  be  hedged  in  with  every  domestic 
blessing,  under  the  sanction  of  our  own  Creator  and  of  his  holy 
"Word,  to  be  our  daily  study  hereafter  together.' 

*  Social  in  essence  is  the  Christian  God ; 
Social  in  life  the  scene  our  Saviour  trod ; 
And  selfish  chains  contract  the  mind 
That  should  encircle  human  kind.'      B.  Momtoomeet. 


CHAPTEE    XLIV. 

*  Our  life  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes, 
That  chase  one  another  like  waves  of  the  deep.'       Moore. 

Poor  Bessie  M'Bonald,  broken  in  heart  as  in  health,  might  often 
now  be  seen  under  the  old  oak-tree,  where  formerly  she  had  read 
BO  many  of  Mrs.  Lorraine's  bewildering  books,  but  now  one  only 
volume  was  the  subject  of  her  heartfelt  and  most  reverential  study 
— need  it  be  said  that  this  volume  was  the  Holy  Word  of  God. 
All  day  she  worked  diligently  in  her  widowed  step-mother's 
nursery  and  dairy,  as  well  as  among  the  bees,  the  flowers,  and  the 
poultry;  but  the  dawn  of  every  morning  and  the  twilight  of  evening 
saw  her  quietly  seated  in  profound  attention  over  the  revered  lesson, 
often  with  tears  blistering  the  pages  before  her,  but  always,  with  a 
serious  earnest  countenance,  attending  to  the  great  revelation  of 
God  to  each  created  mortal.  Every  day  at  a  distance,  had  Bessie 
only  looked  up,  a  flitting  form  might  have  been  observed  hovering 
among  the  trees,  and  anxiously,  with  melancholy  but  unalterable 
interest,  gazing  towards  the  spot  where  she  sat.  Bobert  Carre  and 
Bessie,  by  tacit  mutual  consent,  never  met,  but  obviously  avoided 
each  other ;  yet  their  thoughts  were  always  together.  Though 
dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning  for  his  father,  and  with  mourning 
yet  deeper  in  his  handsome  countenance,  he  seemed  unable  to  tear 
himself  away  from  that  comer  of  the  hay-fleld  whence  he  could 
see  his  once-loved  Bessie,  though  painfully  uncertain  how  far  her 
restoration  to  right  principles  might  be  permanently  depended  on ; 
Mad  many  an  hour,  when  she  feVt  a\one  Vn  VXi«  ^oild.^  desolate  and 
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brlom,  one  eye  watched  over  her  with  ceaseless  interest,  and  one 
leart  heat  with  yet  ardent  attachment  for  her,  and  for  her  only. 

The  young  girl  had  remained  out  unusually  late  one  night,  and 
)eing  ohliged  on  her  way  home  to  pass  hy  the  Popish  chapel,  beside 
vhich  many  exciting  placards  were  put  up,  she  observed  that  to  the 
ist  always  fastened  on  that  door  of  those  denounced  by  Father 
Sustace,  among  whom  Lady  Edith  had  long  figured  as  one,  the 
lame  of  Eobert  Carre  had  been  lately  added  in  peculiarly  con- 
picuous  characters  of  red  ink.  Bessie  was  about  to  hurry  on, 
mxiously  escaping  every  recollection  connected  with  the  confessor 
md  his  machinations,  when  the  sound  of  a  voice  reached  her — a 
'oice  only  too  familiar  to.  her  ears — and  in  stopping  to  ascertain 
vhence  it  proceeded,  she  heard  the  slow  pompous  tone  of  Father 
Sustace  addressing  a  numerous  party  of  nearly  an  hundred 
-agged,  Donnybrook-Fair-looking  Irishmen,  who  had  come  to 
^lanmarina  professedly  as  reapers,  and  they  were  joined  by  a 
aoderate  sprinkling  of  one  or  two  Clanmarina  Papists  of  the 
owest  rank. 

*  Do  not  strike,  but  if  heretics  are  struck  it  is  not  my  fault,  nor 
iny  man's  fault,'  said  Father  Eustace  impressively.  *  Eemember 
n  particular  that  bloody-minded  heretic,  Robert  Carre,  who 
ttacked  me  yesterday.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  burn  his  stack-yard 
0  the  ground,  but  were  it  done  what  would  be  the  harm  ?  If  he 
vere  in  the  fire  himself,  so  much  the  better,  though  I  do  not  bid 
on  burn  him.  If  his  house  be  consumed  with  all  the  inhabitants) 
rho  can  blame  me  ?  At  the  same  time  should  such  an  event 
lappen  to-night,  let  those  who  know  anything  of  the  accident  call 
pon  me  to-morrow.  I  have  absolved  many  worse  sins,  if  that  be 
sin ;  I  should  rather  say  it  is  a  merit  to  rid  the  world  of  those 
rho  deserve  to  be  driven  from  it.  I  shall  look  out  of  my  window 
t  twelve  o'clock  to-night,  and  if  there  should  be  a  red  light 
awards  Daisybank,  all  I  can  say  is  that  the  misfortune  cannot  be 
ly  doing,  though  it  may  be  the  work  of  good  men  and  true.  What 
o  you  all  stand  there  for,  staring  about  like  astonished  cassowaries, 
dth  your  hands  in  your  pockets,  waiting  to  have  your  throats  cut 
y  that  persecuting  crew  of  Protestants  at  Heatherbrae !  Be 
Live !  Stand  up  for  your  rights  !  Let  there  be  freedom  or  death  ; 
ad  if  one  of  you  dares  to  vote  for  Sir  Allan,  now  that  he  is  a 
loody-minded  apostate,  you  may  christen  and  bury  yourselves, 
ut  no  priest  in  Scotland  shall  do  renegades  any  such  offices  of 
sligion.  Those  who  disobey  me  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  liviiu^^ 
ad  not  make  their  graveir  with  the  dead,    l^ow,  t^a^e  ^q^t^^^x 
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the  Lady  of  Heatherbrae,  and  three  corses  for  Robert  Carre  of 
Daisybank/ 

The  sensation  .was  immense,  and  Bessie  trembled  as  she  heard 
the  muttered  thunder  of  fifty  or  an  hundred  angrily  excited  voices 
calling  down  yengeance  on  the  benefactress  of  Clanmarina,  and  on 
her  own  dearest  of  earthly  friends  and  favorites,  her  once  affianced 
husband,  Bobert  Carre.  It  was  a  terrifying  sound,  and  the 
agitated  girl,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  shrunk  into  her  own  home, 
where,  seated  at  the  window,  she  endeavored  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  to  decide  on  the  best  mode  of  acting.  The  evening 
had  become  nearly  dark,  and  no  one  was  at  hand  whom  she  could 
send  to  warn  either  Lady  Edith  or  Robert  Carre  of  the  unexpected 
excitement  suddenly  raised  in  the  Popish  quarter  of  Clanmarina  by 
the  announcement  of  Father  Eustace,  that  Sir  Allan  had  become 
an  apostate  irom  the  Popish  faith,  and  that  a  new  candidate, 
Mr.  0' Grady,  a  straight-from-Tipperary  Irish  Papist,  was  invited 
to  stand  for  the  vacant  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  brought  across 
the  seas  by  Father  Eustace  himself,  who  ended  his  public  address 
that  night  "by  saying — *Let  us  have  freedom  of  election  or  perish 
in  its  defence !  If  a  man  amongst  you  presumes  to  vote  for  Sir 
Allan,  he  must  take  the  fatal  consequences,  and  shall  repent  it  the 
latest  hour  he  has  to  breathe.  Down  with  the  heretic  nests  at 
Heatherbrae  and  Daisybank,  or  else  down  with  your  own  lives  and 
property.  I  do  not  bid  you  make  a  riot  to-night,  but  if  you  go 
home  like  cowards  in  peace,  my  blessing  shall  not  go  along  with 
one  of  you.' 

Bessie  had  not  been  above  a  few  minutes  in  her  mother's  cottage 
before  she  heard  the  sound  of  muffled  voices  and  the  trampling  of 
many  feet,  passing  under  her  window  in  the  direction  of  Daisy- 
bank,  and,  looking  out,  she  saw  a  tumultuous  mob  of  men  and 
women  carrying  torches,  sticks,  flails,  pokers,  scythes,  pitchforks, 
and  reaper's  hooks  in  the  direction  of  Daisybank.  Their  faces,  as 
they  moved  past,  looked  pale  and  resolute,  and  a  silent  determina- 
tion appeared  in  their  onward  progress,  appalling  to  witness. 
Father  Eustace  walked  some  part  of  the  way  at  their  head, 
evidently  taking  the  command,  but  immediately  opposite  to  where 
Bessie  sat  he  paused,  saying — *  Now,  my  brave  fellows  !  Do  no 
mischief— not  that  any  one  could  call  it  mischief  to  burn  the 
property  of  a  heretic,  or  even  to  bum  himself.  O'Hara  and  Feeny, 
mark  my  words !  I  will  have  no  hand  in  any  violence.  You  had 
much  better  all  disperse  and  go  home,  but  if  yon  are  determined 
to  fi^ht  in  the  cause  of  your  liberty  and  religion,  the  shortest  road 
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to  Daisybank  is  tlirough  this  gate  and  over  that  stile,  keying  to 
the  left/ 

Father  Eustace  moyed  solemnly  away,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  disappeared  slowly  in  the  surrounding  darkness,  while  the  mob 
advanced,  headed  by  Pat  M'Dennot,  ?rith  a.suppressed  sound  of 
steps  and  voices  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  priest,  who 
paused  at  a  distance  to  watch  them,  and  the  tyrant,  dressed  in  sable 
canonicals,  angrily  shook  his  fist  at  one  or  two  lingering  behind 
as  if  about  to  turn  back. 

The  rioters  had  evidently  a  watchword  among  them,  and  their 
leader,  who  drove  and  dragooned  them  forwards,  was  armed  with  a 
large  sledge  hammer  of  enormous  weight,  which  he  flourished 
menacingly  over  his  head. 

Swifter  than  wind  were  the  steps  with  which  Bessie,  wrapped 
closely  round  in  her  scarf  of  the  M' Alpine  tartan,  now  fled  along 
the  more  circuitous  route  that  led  through  some  corn-fields  to  the 
dwelling  of  her  endangered  friends.  The  shutters  were  all  closed 
at  Daisybank,  and  Eobert  Carre,  with  his  household  assembled, 
was  conducting  the  evening  prayers,  when  a  loud  knock  of  startling 
vehemence  at  the  outer  door  was  followed  by  a  furious  ringing  at 
the  bell,  which  ceased  not  till  Robert  Carre  opened  it,  and  Bessie, 
f  almost  fainting  with  terror,  stumbled  into  the  house,  and  breath- 
^    lessly  related  all  she  had  heard,  or  seen,  or  even  imagined. 

*  Scarcely  had  the  swift-footed  girl  beg^n  to  explain  her  errand, 
^    before  Bobert  from  her  incoherent  expressions  at  once  understood 
^    the  whole  purport  of  her  warning,  and  with  the  most  perfect  calm- 
ness took  instant  and  vigorous  measures  to  protect  his  life  and 

*  property.    Accompanied  by  his  cousin  Andrew,  his  dog  Ponto,  and 

*  the  farm  servants,  he  formed  a  regular  patrol  round  the  extensive 

*  stack-yard  of  Daisybank,  and  when  the  angry  mob  arrived, 
expecting  to  surprise  a  sleeping  foe,  they  found  young  Carre  not 
only  wide  awake,  but  likewise  armed  at  all  points  to  the  teeth. 
Not  a  vulnerable  spot  was  to  be  found  on  the  premises  of  Daisy- 
bank,  and  the  midnight  conspirators  having  no  authoritative  priest 
to  urge  them  on,  and  beiu]^  somewhat  intimidated  by  the  firing 
of  three  guns  in  the  air,  *  merely,'  as  Andrew  said,  *a/<?w  dejoye 
to  welcome  them,'  the  whole  Popish  malcontents  dispersed  at  once, 
more  quietly  than  they  met.  When  Robert  Carre  returned  home 
glowing  with  gratitude  to  Bessie  for  her  timely  warning,  and 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  once  more  to  see  her,  she  had  vanished. 
As  rapidly  as  she  came,  the  melancholy  and  heart-stricken  ^itl 
retraced  her  footsteps  when  she  had  gi^en  IV^  qX^tca.'^  ^):^'a^^  Na 
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bear  the  idea  of  deliberately  meeting  her  former  loTer  under  such 
altered  circumstances,  and  most  unwilling  in  any  way  or  on  any 
account  to  thrust  <herself  upon  his  notice.  When  safely  housed 
again,  she  rushed  hurriedly  into  the  very  small  room  which  she 
could  call  her  own,  bolted  the  door,  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
bed,  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears.  They  were  not,  as  formerly,  tears  that  scorched  and 
burned  up  her  soul,  but  a  feeling  of  deyout  thankfulness  pervaded 
her  mind  that  she  had  Uyed  to  serve  Bobert  Carre,  and  that  con- 
sciousness softened  the  harshness  of  all  her  previous  sorrow,  giving 
verdure  and  freshness  to  her  agitated  spirit.  Yes,  she  had  seen 
Bobert  once  again,  she  had  spoken  to  him,  she  had  received  his 
warm-hearted  thanks  before  he  hurried  out  to  defend  his  farm- 
yard, she  had  caught  his  eye  upon  her  with  a  look  of  kindness,  she 
had  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
her  services,  and  Bessie  thought  that  now  she  could  die  happy,  that 
she  could  die  reconciled  to  herself,  because  reconciled  to  him. 

Next  day  the  election  was  to  take  place,  and  both  sides  promised 
themselves  a  small  majority,  so  that  the  interest  excited  was  keen 
beyond  example.  At  the  first  peep  of  morning,  Father  Eustace 
was  inspecting  the  hustings,  which  were  reared  through  his  secret 
influence  on  that  part  of  the  village  belonging  ^o  Lord  Eaglescairn, 
and  he  peremptorily  placed  in  the  hand  of  each  voter  a  card  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  O'Grady  on  it,  for  whom  he  made  them  swear 
to  vote.  Several  priests  had  been  brought  over  from  Ireland  by 
the  new  Irish  candidate  to  assist  in  his  canvass,  and  a  most 
animated  scene  of  Hibernian  disorder  it  was.  Father  Eustace 
seemed  everywhere  at  once,  and  nowhere  long,  while  his  Irish 
brethren  were  quite  at  home  in  such  scenes.  At  one  time  he  stood 
in  a  cart  adorned  with  green  boughs  and  lilacs,  bringing  in 
headlong  a  waggon-load  of  voters,  some  tied  in  pairs  together  to 
prevent  escape — at  another  place  Father  Eustace  was  pursuing  a 
refractory  constituent  over  hedge  and  ditch,  to  force  him  into 
giving  his  free  and  independent  vote  for  Mr.  0' Grady.  One  poor 
man,  M'Tavish,*  who  had  two  of  his  children  at  Lady  Edith's 
school,  and  was  himself,  though  a  good  man,  not  a  good  Papist, 
had  discovered  that  his  Christian  name  in  the  list  of  voters  was 
registered  wrong — David  instead  of  Duncan  he  had  been  called — 
therefore  he  rather  gladly  declined  to  take  the  necessary  oath; 
but  Father  Eustace,  not  to  be  conquered  by  a  trifling  difficulty, 
took  the  poor  man  to  an  ale-house,  where  he  was  unwillingly 
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te-baptiBed  by  priest  0*  Connelly  who  assured  him  that  this  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  unruly  conscience ;  neyertheless,  still  the  un- 
willing recruit  demurred.  *You  ungrateful  renegade!*  said 
Father  Eustace,  collaring  his  captive  at  last,  and  dragging  him 
towards  the  poll.  '  Duncan  M'Tavish,  yote !  or  be  destroyed 
body  and  soul.  Brute !  wiU  you  not  hear  your  own  priest  ?  • 
Did  I  not  bury  your  wife  last  week  for  you,  ungrateful  idiot  as 
you  are,  and  took  not  aboTe  £10  for  my  dues.' 

*  1*11  bury  the  next  myself,'  replied  Duncan  sulkily ;   *  but  I 
'  cannot  vote  to-day.    I  tied  off  last  night  with  Donald  M' Alpine. 

Though  he  has  broken  his  leg  since,  and  can't  attend,  still  a 
promise  is  a  promise.* 

*  Not  if  I  absolve  you  from  it,'  said  Father  Eustace ;  *  in  that 
case  it  is  no  more  binding  than  a  rotten  straw.' 

*  Ah !  *  said  one  of  0*Grady*s  supporters,  tipping  a  knowing  wink 
to  Father  Eustace, '  I  saw  Donald  brought  to  the  hustings  on  a 
shutter  this  minute,  he  gave  his  whole  and  entire  vote  for  Sir  Allan ! ' 

*  The  rascal ;  I'll  do  for  him ! '  exclaimed  Duncan,  in  high 
excitement,  *his  whole  and  entire  vote  indeed!  But  my  whole 
and  entire  vote  shall  go  contrary  to  his,  therefore,  small  profit  he'll 
get  by  his  shameful  trick.    Little  did  I  expect  it  of  Donald.' 

*  Ah !  these  Protestants  will  do  anything,  so  that  they  can  only 
take  our  freedom  of  election  from  us,*  answered  Mr.  0' Grady's 
champion,  forcibly  hurrying  the  enraged  Duncan  straight  to  the 
poll.     *  Now  vote  like  a  man — and  like  a  good  man  too.' 

*  Hallo,  M'Tavish ! '  exclaimed  Andrew  Carre,  *  so  you  are 
going  to  break  faith  with  us.  Poor  Donald  M' Alpine  died 
yesterday  morning  to  be  sure,  but ' 

'  Died ! '  exclaimed  Duncan,  staggering  back  before  he  had 
pledged  himself,  aghast  with  consternation,  *If  the  O'Gradys 
have  deceived  me  on  purpose,  they  shall  pay  for  it.  Pd  vote  for 
the  Grand  Turk  himself  before  I'd  vote  for  any  reverend  deceivers 
that  would  cheat  me  by  a  falsehood.' 

*  Beware  what  you  say !  *  exclaimed  Father  Eustace  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  *you  shall  be  a  marked  man  for  life— or  rather  for 
death — ^if  you  do  not  instantly  support  the  cause  of  liberty,  by 
recording  yout  vote.  I  shall  put  up  your  name  on  the  chapel 
door,  I  shall  denounce  you  at  the  altar,  I  shall  forbid  you  to  enter 
the  church,  I  shall  refuse  to  baptise  your  child,  I  shall  have  the 
seat  in  chapel  torn  up  where  you  sit,  I  shall  let  you  be  buried  like 
a  dog,  I  shall * 
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Duncan  M'Tavisli  became  pale  as  a  corpse,  and  grasped  hold 
of  a  pillar  for  support ;  his  lips  quivered,  his  knees  smote  against 
each  other,  and  the  hand  visibly  trembled  in  which  he  held 
his  stick.  Father  Eustace,  seeing  this  advantage,  raised  his  hand 
as  if  about  to  pronounce,  a  fearful  malediction  on  the  wavering 
and  terrified  culprit,  when  a  sudden  shout  attracted  the  attention 
of  both  priest  and  voter,  the  street  became  suddenly  filled  with 
a  roaring  and  yelling  multitude,  urged  on  to  apparent  insanity 
by  the  Irish  brigade  of  priests  belonging  to  Mr.  0' Grady,  and 
before  Father  Eustace  could  look  round  again  for  his  prisoner, 
Duncan  M'Tavish  had  sprung  down  the  steps  of  the  hustings 
and  disappeared.  The  next  moment  he  found  himself  within 
the  door  of  that  mournful  house  in  which  he  then  discovered  his 
old  friend  Donald  M*  Alpine  stretched  out  for  interment,  having 
died  early  on  the  previous  day. 

The  shouting  mob  which  advanced  consisted  of  a  pell-mell 
gathering  of  the  lowest  rabble  from  the  Popish  quarter  of  Clan- 
marina,  dressed  like  FalstaflTs  ragged  regiment,  in  most  pictur- 
esque tatters,  and  even  more  undisciplined  than  that  celebrated 
corps.  They  had  banded  themselves  together  in  a  furious  onset 
against  the  recently  bereaved  Robert  Carre,  who  was  slowly  and 
firmly  walking  up  the  street,  clothed  in  deep  mourning,  to  record 
his  vote  for  Sir  Allan.  Amidst  a  storm  of  hisses  and  execrations, 
his  countenance  alone  was  calm,  his  step  deliberate,  and  his  eye 
mild,  but  solemn  in  its  expression,  as  he  looked  mournfaUy 
around  on  the  tumultuous  mob,,  whose  violence  at  length  brought 
him  to  a  complete  stand  still. 

*  My  friends  and  neighbors,'  he  said  in  a  voice  more  of  pity 
than  of  anger,  'be  rational  in  your  conduct.  There  are  no 
animals  but  geese  and  serpents  that  hiss.  If  you  have  anything 
reasonable  to  say,  let  me  hear  it.  I  am  but  going  to  exercise 
the  birthright  of  a  Scotchman;  I  am  going  to  give  my  vote 
for  the  Chief  of  M' Alpine,  the  successor  of  our  good  Sir  Evan, 
the  man  that  seems  best  fitted  to  tnaintain  our  laws,  our  real 
liberty,  and  our  religion * 

*  Down  with  tyrants !  Down  with  oppressors !  0' Grady  and 
freedom  of  election  for  ever !  Keep  him  off  the  hustings  ! '  shouted 
an  Irish  priest.  '  Hold  him  back ;  away  with  the  heretic !  Do 
not  strike,  but  he  who  lets  that  man  vote  is  no  friend  to  liberty ! 
Pat,  stand  on  the  steps  t&ere!  Let  nobody  go  up  without  my 
^gnal.    We  must  defend  our  freedom * 

Robert  meanwhile  resolutely   advanced,  his  tall  figure,  calm 
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demeanor,  and  inyincible  air,  giving  liim  an  irresistible  command, 
while  the  active  use  he  had  occasion  to  make  of  his  arms  in 
pushing  aside  the  myriads  of  his  opponents,  gave  to  young  Carre's 
progressive  motion  the  look  of  a  person  swimming  through  the 
crowd,  while  opposed  by  a  very  tumultuous  sea  through  which 
to  buffet  his  way  forwards. 

Father  Eustace  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  Father 
O'Connell  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  fortress  of  the  hustings 
seemed  impregnable ;  but  young  Carre  suddenly  darted  forward 
to  one  of  the  pillars,  swung  himself  like  a  sailor  up  to  the  platform, 
and  before  any  new  violence  could  be  perpetrated  upon  him,  in 
spite  of  priest  or  mob,  hooting  or  yelling,  recorded  his  vote. 
Andrew  Carre  then  with  a  loud  cheer  threw  his  hat  in  the  air, 
exclaiming,  'Hurrah!  our  majority  is  ten,  and  the  poll  closes 
in  an  hour.    Hurrah  for  the  Chief !    Hurrah  for  M' Alpine  !  * 

Eobert  made  his  cousin  an  imperative  sign  to  be  silent,  for  this 
was  no  time  when  any  friend  of  humanity  or  of  liberty  could 
desire  to  increase  the  excitement  in  au  almost  delirious  mob,  as 
ignorant  of  religion  or  politics  as  the  people  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
already  dangerously  infuriated ;  but  the  priests  thought  differently, 
for  it  was  evident  that  they  aimed  at  having  young  Carre  both 
bludgeoned  and  stoned.  The  young  farmer's  forbearance  was 
mistaken  for  fear  or  indecision,  so  that  the  Irish  reapers,  becoming 
more  outrageous,  seized  on  every  missile  they  could  find,  and 
hurled  it  at  the  two  Carres,  who  stood  side  by  side,  pale  but  firm, 
while  they  plainly  perceived  how  the  priests  were  hounding  on  the 
mob  to  their  destruction.  No  one  dared  now  to  be  neutral,  and 
the  hustings  looked  like  a  beleaguered  fortress. 

*  Bemember ! '  said  Father  O'Connell,  whirling  his  whip,  while 
he  stood  beside  a  car  of  imprisoned  voters ;  '  remember  the  bloody- 
minded  attack  yesterday  on  Father  Eustace,  whose  life  was  saved 
only  by  his  own  courage  and  presence  of  mind !  Lady  Edith 
looking  on  too,  and  Sir  Allan  assisting.  Observe  those  two  black 
sheep  on  the  hustings-!  They  headed  a  mob  yesterday  that  would 
have  murdered  your  priest.  What  do  they  deserve  now  ?  Cowardly 
wretches !  if  you  let  them  escape,  the  guilt  be  upon  your  own 
heads — I'll  never  absolve  one  of  you  more !  Donald  M'Tavish  ! 
so  they've  caught  you  again !  Tied  in  a  cart  there,  neck  and  heels, 
how  do  you  feel  ?  Come  and  vote  instantly,  like  a  free  and 
independent  freeholder  as  you  are,  or  take  the  consequences.' 

'Donald  M'Tavish,'  said  Eobert  Carre,  with  grave  anxiety, 
'  consult  nothing  but  your  own  conscience  now,  and  be  perfectly 
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free  to  exercise  your  own  right.  He  is  the  free  man  whom  the 
trath  makes  free.  If  it  cost  me  my  life  this  moment,  Til  stand  by 
you,  rather  than  see  any  man  forced  to  vote  when  I  know  his 
conscience  bids  him  not,  and  when  I  see  you  urged  into,  breaking 
your  own  solemn  promise  to  the  unburied  dead/ 

'  See  him  tampering  with  an  elector  ! '  exclaimed  Father 
O'Connell,  in  a  Toice  of  thunder,  *  the  battle  is  at  our  doors,  now ! 
Up,  brothers ! '  [Deafening  cheers.]  *  What  occurred  to  your 
unoffending  and  defenceless  pastor  yesterday  may  be  attempted  by 
other  means  to-morrow.  He  had  nearly  been  slaughtered  in  the 
shambles  of  Protestant  butchery.  Law'  and  justice  slept,  while 
the  dark  enemies  of  bigot  hate  would  deal  out  our  ruin.' 

The  sensation  was  immense,  and  erery  rioter  looked  upon 
Duncan  M'Tavish  as  doomed  to  immediate  and  terrible  destruction 
in  this  world,  and  for  ever,  as  the  intimidation  of  Father  O'Connell 
did  not  limit  itself  to  a  present  life,  but  extended  itself  oyer  soul 
and  body  in  another. 

'My  good  friends,  if  this  riot  continue,  the  polling  must  be 
stopped,'  said  Robert  Carre  to  some  of  those  who  prowded  nearest 
him.  *  Mr.  O'Connell,  as  a  whipper-in  for  the  Popish  party,  has 
given  you  a  fine  specimen  to-day  of  the  eloquence  which  is 
commonly  called  rigmarole.  He  wishes  to  get  up  a  riot  that 
might  do  for  all  Ireland  together ;  but  little  did  I  dream  that  ever 
good,  honest,  respectable  Clanmarina  could  be  worked  up  by  any 
Popish  aggressor  into  becoming  the  theatre  of  such  a  brawl  as  this. 
Hats  stove  in — caps  knocked  off — shops  closed — women  shrieking 
— ^men  hooting — stones  hurled,  and  a  fierce  onslaught  even  upon 
me,  your  neighbor,  and  from  my  boyhood,  your  friend.  Duncan 
M'Tavish  seems  likely  to  fare  no  better — ^he  could  scarcely  fare 
worse,  and  all  through  a  disciplined  and  united  force  of  straight- 
from-Connaught  Eomish  priests.  They  are  mere  voteless  nobodies, 
but  are  acting  here  as  election-agents  and  touters,  who  wish  by 
tiiis  riotous  red-hot  zeal  to  convert  us  into  a  belief  in  scarlet  hats 
and  red  stockings,  and  in  all  the  wild  dreamS'Of  Papal  infallibility. 
There  is  not  much  that  I  can  bring  myself  now  to  say  with  any 
hope  of  success,  but— let  me  repeat  the  words  used  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  once — "  If  I  am  compelled  to  determine  whether  I  shall  give 
my  allegiance  to  Queen  Victoria,  or  to  a  mere  mockery  king  of 
Munster,  I  ask  no  time  for  reflection ;  my  determination  is  made."  ' 

The  men  6f  Clanmarina  stood  silent  as  the  grave,  struck  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  humiliated  condition  in  being  the  mere  puppets 
of  a  priesthood  forced  to  riot  against  those  who  were,  as  their  heart) 
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told  them,  in  sober  truth,  their  best  friends ;  but  the  Irish  priests 
and  strangers,  backed  by  Fathers  Eustace  and  O'Gonnell,  now 
became  more  frightfully  yiolent  than  before.  One  man  threw  a 
large  ston«  at  Kobert,  which  struck  him  next  the  ear,  and  produced 
a  deep  cut,  from  which  the  blood  flowed^  in  torrents ;  and  another 
rioter  was  about  to  follow  Ms  example,  when  he  was  felled  to  the 
earth  by  the  still  powerful  arm  of  M'Eonald.  The  affray  which 
followed  passes  all  description ;  but  the  two  priests,  stooping  low 
to  avoid  the  shower  of  stones  that  flew  like  a  hailstorm  over  their 
heads,  fled  in  trembling  safety  from  the  fearful  tempest  they  had 
raised.  When  Eobert  Carre,  after  fighting  his  way  ftom  the 
hustings,  and  being  rendered  insensible  by  the  blow  of  a  bludgeon 
on  his  head,  next  awoke  to  consciousness,  he  was  stretched  on  a  bed 
in  the  neat  tidy  cottage  of  Mrs.  M'Eonald.  His  aching  forehead 
was  swathed  in  linen,  his  broken  arm  under  process  of  being  set  by 
Dr.  M'Indre,  and  a  warrant  was  already  served  upon  him  for 
having  been  ou);  in  a  riot. 

*  The  jury  can  hardly  bring  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,*  said 
M'Konald,  anxiously,  *■  as  nobody  has  been  murdered ;  but  there 
will  probably  be  three  days'  imprisonment  for  the  Papists,  and 
three  months  for  us.  Father  Eustace  has  taken  his  oath  that  not  a 
single  Popish  stone  was  thrown,  and  Kobert  Carre  is  strongly 
suspected  of  having  broken  his  own  arm,  and  flung  brick-bats 
at  himself.' 

As  X)r.  M'Indre  performed  all  the  necessary  operations  for 
reducing  the  injured  arm,  Bessie  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the 
endangered  sufferer,  holding  the  bandages  in  her  trembling  hands, 
whUe  her  wasted  but  still  very  beautiful  countenance  presented  a 
mournful  image  of  most  agonised  woe— 

*  Ah  I  Grief  hath  changed  me  since  you  saw  me  last, 
And  careful  hours,  with  woe's  deforming  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face/    Shakspeasb. 

Robert  Carre  looked  at  Bessie  through  his  half-closed  eyes,  and, 
after  some  weeks,  could  have  rejoiced  at  any  suffering  that  had 
brought  them  thus  together  again.  He  had  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  was  now  her  state  of  mind  in  respect  to  religion,  and 
without  an  assurance  that  her  whole  heart  was  turned  horn 
Romanism,  he  had  no  wish  to  trust  his  often-tried  feelings  by  ever 
again  under  any  circumstances  meeting  her.  Bessie  was  herself  too 
conscious  of  her  own  deep  offences  against  the  lover  of  her  girlhood 
ever  again  to  throw  herself  voluntarily  in  his  way ;  but  now,  in  the 
small  cottage  of  Mrs.  M'Ronald,  where  Dr.  M'Indre  often  desired 
2]  a 
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the  door  to  be  left  open  for  air,  Robert  could  observe  his  still 
beloved  Bessie  in  the  little  cottage  parlor  engaged  in  the  busy 
routine  of  all  her  daily  occupations. 

In  the  morning,  with  his  eyes  apparently  closed,  he  vratched  her 
as  she  read  her  Bible  and  taught  £er  step-mother's  children  their 
simple  prayeis,  and  as  she  uncomplainingly  bore  all  the  irritating 
impatience  of  the  stem  and  passionate  Mrs.  M' Ronald.  He  saw- 
Bessie  in  a  sensible  g[ingham  dress,  and  tidy  vtrhite  apron,  baking 
and  churning,  sewing,  washing,  and  starching,  day  after  day,  with 
ceaseless  industry,  though  with  habitual  sadness  stamped  indelibly 
upon  her  young  face ;  and  at  night,  when  all  the  work  of  the  house 
was  done,  she  began  arranging  little  tracts,  school  tickets,  and 
children's  prizes,  or  gently  enticing  the  very  irritable  Mrs. 
M' Ronald  to  unite  with  her  in  prayers  of  thankfulness  for  all  the 
unnumbered  blessings  they  had  enjoyed  throughout  the  day.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  convince  Mrs.  M'Ronald  that  she  had  any  cause  to 
be  thankful  for  anything.  Whatever  good  befel  her  was  a  matter 
of  course,  but  whatever  went  contrary  to  her  wishes  was  considered 
a  positive  injury,  at  which  she  felt  it  a  relief  and  indispensable 
privilege  to  grumble.  Every  mortal  living  she  thought  ten  thousand 
times  better  off  than  herself,  and  she  was  an  implicit  believer  in 
everybody's  perfect  happiness  but  her  own.  Her  envious  nature 
had  no  idea  how  many  hearts  are  broiling  under  a  veil  of  smiles, 
and  Mrs.  M'Ronald  was  unable  as  she  was  unwilling  to  believe 
that  a  living  being  was  as  superlatively  unfortunate  as  herself. 
There  is  a  sort  of  melancholy  distinction  in  being  the  most  miserable 
of  women,  and  Mrs.  M'Ronald  had  mentally  promoted  herself  to 
that  position ;  but  the  first  and  foremost  pretext  for  peevish  lamen- 
tation which  she  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in  grumbling  at  was  the 
dissolution  of  Bessie's  engagement  to  Robert  Carre.  Nothing  could 
induce  the  matter-of-&ct  step^mother  to  credit  that  Bessie  had  not 
been  first  jilted  by  her  lover,  and  then  attempted  to  cover  her 
retreat  by  giving  up  the  world  in  disconsolate  grief  which  she  was 
too  proud  to  acknowledge.  There  are  people  who,  when  they  have 
once  believed  anything,  vrill  never  unbelieve  it  again,  and  Mrs. 
M'Ronald  was  one. 

'  Tou'll  never  persuade  me,  Bessie,'  she  said,  dusting  the  chairs 
one  morning,  and  vehemently  rubbing  down  her  only  table,  *  that  a 
girl  like  you  would  prefer  a  solitary  cellar  like  the  coal-hole — sit- 
tings with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  wall  for  a  week,  till  your  mind 
became  as  blind  as  your  body,  and  living  on  mouldy  bread  and 
water — to  a  respectable,  well-put-on  home,  and  a  pious,  excellent, 
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industrious  husband  at  Daisybank.    To  think  of  Robert  behaying 
BO  shamefully  to  you ! ' 

*  Hush,  mother,  he  is  in  the  next  room !  Tou  are  quite  mistaken, 
I  assure  you.*  "* 

*  Yes,  of  course,  I  am  always  mistaken  in  your  eyes ;  but  the 
mill-stone  to  be  seen  through  had  a  hole  in  it,  that  I  soon 
discoYered.  Girls  are  too  proud  to  confess  that  they  have  been 
jilted;  but  trust  me  for  knowing  the  world.  Tou  never  would 
hare  buried  yourself  alive  to  please  an  old  Popish  priest,  if  Bobert 
had  been  faithful  to  you.  It  must  have  been  his  fault,  and  now 
that  he  is  up  and  dressed  for  the  first  time  to-day,  if  I  do  not  soon 
hunt  him  out  of  my  house,  and  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  as  to 
his  cruel  and  disgraceful  wickedness  in  jilting  you,  my  name  is  not 
Janet  M'Ronald.' 

'  Oh,  mother ! '  exclaimed  Bessie,  clasping  Mrs.  M'Ronald's  arm 
in  peal  distress,  *  believe  me * 

'Believe  a  fiddle-stick!'  replied  Mrs.  M' Ronald,  vehemently. 
•There  was  something  in  that  whole  business  I  never  could  rightly 
understand,  and  that  you  never  very  clearly  explained ;  but  I  have 
8  bad  opinion  of  Robert's  conduct  in  the  whole  upshot,  and  nothing 
can  alter  it.  The  sooner  he  picks  himself  up  and  leaves  my  house, 
now  he  is  out  of  his  bed,  the  better,  for  I  never  could  abide  a  jilt, 
man  or  woman.  Do  you  think,  Bessie,  if  your  father  had  jilted  me 
that  I  would  ever  have  humbled  myself  to  tell  on  him  ?  But  your 
altered  face  is  enough  for  me ;  you  are  dying  by  inches,  girl,  and  it 
is  Robert's  fault.' 

*  Mother,*  said  Bessie,  with  a  look  of  anguish  which  no  pen  could 
describe,  in  her  emaciated  but  still  lovely  features,  *  you  see,  then, 
that  nothing  short  of  death  could  have  made  such  a  change  on  me, 
and  that  I  am  dying !  It  is  all  caused  by  self-reproach.  Do  not 
add  to  the  burden  which  I  am  scarcely  able  to  bear,  and  live 
another  day.  Never  'did  man  behave  to  a  woman  better  than 
Robert  behaved  to  me,  and  never  did  any  woman  behave  worse 
than  I  did  to  Robert.  My  only  comfort  is  that  I  meant  well, 
but  was  deceived.  Oh,  how  deceived,  none  can  ever  know ;  and 
now  I  have  before  me  a  life-time  of  repentance.  It  shall  not 
b«  an  idle  sorrow,  mother.  While  power  is  given  me  to  move, 
I  shall  work  for  you  and  yours.  I  shall  live  with  a  broken  heart 
for  others,  when  I  have  not  a  hope  left  for  myself.' 

Bessie,  looking  beautiful  in  her  sorrow,  sat  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  a  fit  of 
hjitericai   weeping,    so   bitter    and   desolate,  that   even   Mrs. 
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M'Ronald  stood  for  some  moments  aghast  with  dismay,  and 
with  something  very  Uke  pity ;  but  after  a  few  ezceeditigly  rough 
attempts  at  consolation,  which  only  increased  Bessie's  sufferings, 
she  did  the  best  that  t^ould  be  done,  by  leaving  her  alone  to  her 
sorrow. 

The  flood-gates  of  grief  once  opened,  Bessie  felt  a  melancholy 
relief  in  Tcnturing  on  what  she  very  seldom  did,  to  look  back 
upon  the  heart-breaking  past.  In  general  now  she  lived  from 
hour  to  hour  in  the  drudgery  of  her  daily  work,  unable  to 
bear  a  thought  of  what  might  have  been  her  happy  fate;  but 
this  day  the  temptation  was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  taking  out 
a  lock  of  Kobert's  hair,  with  which  in  all  her  former  delirium 
she  had  never  been  able  to  part,  she  gazed  at  it  through  blinding 
tears ;  and  many  a  convulsive  sob  gave  utterance  to  her  grief,  as 
she  once  more  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

*■  So  you  stUl  keep  that,  Bessie,'  said  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion  behind  her ;  and  looking  round  she  started,  and  her  eyes 
could  scarcely  believe  their  own  evidence  when  she  saw  Eobert 
standing  by  her  side,  his  color  raised,  his  lip  quivering,  and  his 
eyes  glittering  with  almost  feverish  agitation.  Eobert  instantly 
drew  from  a  case  in  his  hand  one  long  and  glossy  ringlet  of 
Bessie's  hair;  and  smilingly  held  it  up  before  her  tearful  eyes, 
saying  in  accents  of  mournful  tenderness,  <  Since  the  day  we 
exchanged  these  in  the  hayfield,  Bessie,  three  miserable  months  have 
passed  over  us  both.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  has 
suffered  most.  The  fault  was  not  yours,  you  well-meaning  little 
dupe,  but  his  who  misled  you.  Bessie !  shaU  we  forget  everything 
that  has  passed,  since  you  and  I,  then  the  two  happiest  people  in 
the  world,  exchanged  these  gifts,  and  shall  we  fancy  that  the  hour 
when  we  did  so  was  only  yesterday  ? ' 

^  Eobert !  dear,  generous  Eobert !  *  exclaimed  Bessie,  while  fresh 
tears  gushed  into  her  eyes,  ^if  a  life-time  of  gratitude  could 
reward  you * 

'  It  can,  Bessie — I  am  already  more  than  rewarded,*  said  young 
Carre,  looking  smilingly  and  fondly  at  the  agitated  countenance  of 
Bessie,  now  glowing  with  emotion.  <  And  I  hope  the  life-time  may 
be  a  long  and  happy  one  to  us  both.  Only  now  let  us  lose  no 
time  in  beginning  it,  as  life  is  too  short  for  any  more  delays.' 

The  most  beatitiful  rural  festival  that  ever  was  seen  in  Scotland 
took  place  at  Clanmarina  on  Thursday  last.  The  entire  village 
seemed  covered  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  the  entire  population 
"Were  assembled  in  their  holiday  dresscs-^the  sun  shone,  ^e  birds 
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sang,  the  children  hurrah'd.  There  were  hogsheads  of  porter,  and 
barrels  of  ale,  oxen  roasted  whole,  dancing  on  the  village-green, 
and  bonfire  blazing  on  every^  eminence.  It  was  the  wedding-day 
of  the  three  happiest  couples  in  Britain;  and  long  may  their 
happiness  last,  for  it  is  founded  on  an  enlightened  obedience  to 
Ood,  and  charity  to  man! 

The  happy  couples  looked  all  so  young,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a 
party  of  boys  and  girls  were  playing  at  matrimony!  Each 
bridegroom  called  himself  the  happiest  of  men,  and  felt  himself 
80 ;  while  each  bride  resolved  in  her  heart,  that  through  coming 
years  his  utmost  hopes  should  be  fulfilled  by  finding  her  the  best  of 
wives :  while  Lady  Anne,  amidst  a  thousand  home  feelings  and 
pleasant  duties,  looks  back  now  with  wonder  at  her  former  infatua- 
tion. *  Lady  Edith,'  she  said,  before  taking  a  teariul  leave  of  her 
friendly  hostess, '  your  advice  and  example  have  rescued  me  from 
being  ensnared,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  thank  you.' 

'  Dear  Lady  Anne !  it  is  the  pleasantest  privilege  of  age,  when 
our  experience  can  serve  the  young  friends  we  love,  and  I  cannot 
look  on  in  silence,  when  girls  like  yourself,  or  poor  Bessie,  are 
misled.  If  an  old  veteran  soldier  saw  a  youth  in  whom  he  felt 
interested  about  to  enlist  in  the  army,  because  dazzled  by  the 
magnificent  dress,  and  still  more  magnificent  promises,  of  a 
recruiting  officer,  might  he  not  feel  entitled  to  warn  him  against 
rashly  engaging  in  that  of  which  he  knew  not  the  end?  Perhaps 
his  young  favorite  might  reply  to  every  well-meant  caution,  "  You 
are  quite  mistaken  \  I  know  all !  I  was  once  at  a  review,  and 
approved  of  it  *  extremely.  There  was  nothing  I  did  not  like. 
The  music  was  delightful,  and  this  friendly  officer  assures  me  that 
the  discipline  is  a  mere  nothing.  I  have  only  to  walk  out  of  the 
regiment  any  day  if  I  tire,  for  he  tells  me  that  those  absurd  stories 
are  perfectly  obsolete  now  about  men  being  shut  up  in  a*  black 
hole,  or  flogged,  or  about  their  being  shot  for  desertion.  All  is 
made  perfectly  easy  now,  for  my  friend  here  tells  me  I  may  have 
an  assistant  to  carry  my  gun  whenever  I  feel  fatigued ;  that  I 
need  attend  drill  only  when  it  suits  me ;  and  that  I  shall  never 
be  sent  abroad."  When  I  see  girls  plunging  headlong  into  ruin, 
I  always  think  what  a  clever  recruiting  officer  has  enlisted  them  ; 
and  wishing  well  to  all  young  people,  I  feel  an  ardent  desire — 
oh,  how  ardent! — to  lift  up  for  them  the  very  long  black  veil 
that  is  thrown  over  the  realities  of  conventual  life.' 

8ir  Allan,  awakened  now  to  a  consciousness  of  his  high  position, 
felt*  a  new  estimate  of  his  important  duties,  and  never  more  so  than 
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on  the  day  of  his  joyful  wedding.  Flags,  bearing  his  colors  of 
crimson  and  yellow,  were  displayed  in  erery  crowded  window  at 
Clanmarina,  and  in  the  surrounding  country,  which  blazed  with 
bonfires.  There  were  ceaseless  cheers,  with  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  an  enthusiastic  crowd :  each  man  wearing  a  cockade 
in  his  hat  of  his  colors,  crimson  and  gold.  Taking  the  horses 
from  his  carriage,  the  clansmen  drew  him,  with  his  lovely  bride, 
along  the  approach,  the  bagpipes  playing  *  M' Alpine's  Gathering,* 
and  the  banners  of  the  cltm  fluttering  brightly  in  the  sunshine. 
The  Eaglescairn  tenantry  flocked  also  round  the  church;  and, 
in  honor  of  a  Protestant  landlord,  came  for  once  without  being 
preceded  by  the  wooden  images  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Bridget, 
while  tlie  absence  of  Father  Eustace  contributed  more  than 
anything  to  the  general  hilarity. 

Eobert  and  Bessie  retired  to  Daisybank,  and  Sir  Allan  and  Lady 
Anne  to  Cairngorum  Castle,  drawn  by  the  usual  four  prancing  grey 
horses,  which  seem  to  make  a  point  of  being  always  on  the  spot 
everywhere  for  a  marriage  excursion.  The  Eaglescaims  proceeded  . 
to  what  had  once  seemed  as  gloomy  a  residence  as  the  Castle  of 
Otranto ;  but  now  every  window  was  illuminated,  and  gay  flags 
waving  on  the  tower.  As  Beatrice  entered  the  splendid  hall  of 
Eaglescairn,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  filled  with  servants  and 
retainers,  the  housekeeper,  according  to  ancient  Scottish  custom, 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  broke  a  large  cake  over  her  head,  the 
fragments  of  which  were  scrambled  for,  with  a  desperation  of 
eagerness  only  comparable  to  that  of  the  Califomian  diggers ;  and 
during  the  melee,  she  quietly  escaped  into  the  solitary  drawing- 
room,  in  which  so  many  scenes  and  circumstances  had  already 
occurred  to  her,  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

*  Miss  Turton,'  said  Lord  Eaglescairn,  when  he  met  her  next 
day,  *  why  do  you  not  follow  the  general  fashion  of  our  matrimo- 
nial neighborhood?  There  is  that  good,  worthy,  pill-box.  Dr. 
M'Indre,  for  ever  playing  at  backgammon  with  you,  and  much  in 
want  of  exactly  such  a  wife  as  yourself  to  keep  his  model  villa 
cheerful,  and  to  keep  him  and  all  his  papers  in  order.' 

*  To  be  perfectly  honest,  Lord  Eaglescairn — which  is  perhaps 
the  best  policy — I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth ;  for  I  believe  you 
to  be  thoroughly  kind-hearted,  though  fond  of  taking  your  hit 
at  me  when  you  can.  If  Dr.  M'Indre,  six  months  ago,  had  ' 
wanted  a  wife,  to  mix  his  toddy,  to  dry  his  spectacles,  to  air  his 
newspaper,  and  to  listen  patiently  when  he  grumbled  about  his 

rbenmatism  and  the  bad  times,  I  should  have  been  only  too  happy 
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then  to  accept  him.  But  not  now.  1  voluntarily  took  upon  me 
Tery  solemn  vows,  and  our  Protestant  consciences  cannot  hreak  an 
oath,  even  with  heretics.  I  refused  Dr.  M'lndre  yesterday, 
because  I  have  been  once  actually  a  professed  nun,  which  Bessie 
never  became.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  with  great  regret  I  take . 
upon  myself  the  penalty  of  my  mistake,  as  the  worthy  Doctor  and 
I  might  have  grown  old  very  comfortably  over  our  tea  and  back- 
gammon together.' 

*Dr.  M'lndre  has  often  told  me,*  observed  Lord  Eaglescairn, 
*that  his  chief  dread  of  marrying  arose  from  the  trouble  of 
finding  a  wife,  and  the  fra9as  of  trousseaux  and  cakes,  bonfires 
and  congratulations ;  but  that,  if  he  could  any  fine  day  see  any 
lady  settled  at  her  work  in  his  drawing-room,  beside  a  cheerful  fire, 
and  be  told  that  this  was  Mrs.  M'Inie  actually  arrived,  he  would 
be  delighted  to  welcome  so  pleasant  a  companion  to  break  his 
solitude;  therefore,  only  think.  Miss  Turton,  how  agreeably 
surprised  he  may  yet  be,  if  you  were  to  relent.  Get  a  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Pope.    He  will  sell  you  one  for  ten  pounds.'  ^ 

*  No,  no,  I  have  had  enough  of  such  buying  and  selling.  In 
reference  to  whatever  sins  any  one  may  wish  to  commit,  the 
Pope,  so  unreservedly  selling  indulgences,  might  be  compared  to 
the  man  in  front  of  a  booth  at  Greenwich  fair,  who  points  to  his 
wares,  calling  out  incessantly,  "  Pay  your  money,  and  take  your 
choice ! "  But  one  thing  let  me  mention,  Lord  Eaglescairn.  You 
will  see  no  more  of  Father  Eustace  in  this  neighborhood  for  ever 
and  ever)  as  I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Italy,  to  tell  me,  on 
undoubted  authority,  that  he  is  to  receive  from  Rome  next  week 
a  diploma,  which  constitutes  Father  Eustace  possessor  of  a  new 
dignity,  unsanctioned  by  law,  but  not  the  less  magnificent  in  mere 
sound:  "The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
Primus  of  Scotland,"  etc.* 

*  We  shall  next  hear,  "The  Lord  High  Rabbi  of  Dublin,"  or 
the  "  Grand  Llama  of  Belgravia,"  '  said  Lord  Eaglescairn  indig- 
nantly. *  These  titles  would  probably  take  with  some  excitable 
minds  prodigiously.  In  the  case  of  Father  Eustace,  we  may  be 
sure  that  humility  will  not  be  one  of  his  cardinal  virtues !  He 
is  to  be  enthroned,  I  hear,  with  a  degree  of  splendor  that  the  Pope 
himself  might  envy,  and  his  first  levee  is  to  be  held  at  the  Music 
Hall  next  Tuesday.  The  effect  of  the  red  hat  and  stockings  upon 
the  minds  of  imaginative  young  people  is  said  to  be  immense.' 

'  No  doubt  of  that,'  replied  Miss  Turton  with  a  mournful  smile. 
'  Though  I  used  without  emotion  to  see  the  wax  figure  of  GaxduLa.! 
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Wolfley  at  Madame  Tussaad's  in  fall  costume,  yet  the  same  scarkt 
finery  on  a  living  individual  produced  such  an  effect  always  on  me 
that  I  could  not  refuse  to  pay  the  wearer  that  more  than  royal 
homage  which  he  evidently  expected.  The  ladies  are  desired 
to  kiss  the  Cardinal's  hand  now,  while  the  clergyman  kneeL' 

'A  subscription  is  going  on  already,  to  raise  funds  for  a 
magnificent  new  Popish  Cathedral,  to  be  used  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  meanwhile,  till  his  Eminence  gets  possession  of  St.  Giles,  and 
the  collection  already  amounts  to  £1  Is.,'  added  Lord  Eaglescairn. 
'All  young  people  who  have  quarrelled  with  their  families,  or 
older  people  who  have  quarrelled  with  the  world,  and  all  of  any 
description  who  own  estates  or  property  which  they  cannot  enjoy 
themselves,  or  use  for  others,  are  requested  immediately  to  give 
up  their  whole  possessions,  and  be  received  into  the  nearest 
monastery.' 

*I  hear  that  a  Retreat  is  about  to  be  opened  immediately  in 
Charlotte  Square,  by  Mrs.  Lorraine,'  said  Lady  Anne.  '  Not  an 
absolute  nunnery,  but  in  a  half-and-half  state,  where  a  full-dress 
rehearsal  is  allowed  to  young  candidates  for  the  veil,  who  retire 
there  to  ascertain  how  they  like  to  play  at  monks  and  nuns. 
The  whole  affair  is  to  be  made  as  agreeable  to  them  as  novelty, 
romance,  and  flattery,  can  render  such  a  life,  till  they  are  enticed 
onwards  to  take  the  irrevocable  vows,  and  after  that  the  curtain 
)drops  for  ever.  This  institution,  skilfully  managed  by  "Mis, 
Lorraine,  is  under  the  special  direction  of  that  distinguished 
individual,  now  daily  expected  in  scarlet  from  Kome — 

"  The  Cardinal  Auchbishop  op  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  "  ' 
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BEATRICE:  THE  OBEAT  PROTESTANT  TALE. 

TESTIMONIKS    COKTUnJKD. 

*  As  a  work  of  art  it  has  great  merit :  ingenious,  dramatic  and  intense,  its 
characters  sharply  drawn,  and  its  plot  well  constracted.  Bat  its  moral 
element  is  of  the  highest  merit  and  utility/— i^«to  York  Evangelist, 

*  There  are  man^  vivid  scenes  of  life  and  action,  which  seem  to  correspond 
in  their  effects  with  the  class  of  emotions  produced  by  Mrs.  Stowe's 
extraordinary  book.*.  Canada  Temperance  Advocate. 

*  The  present  effort  is  more  than  ordinarily  marked  with  her  better 
characteristics^  of  which  a  bold  and  vigorous  imagination  is  the  chief.' — 
New  York  Daily  limee. 

*  The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  guard  the  minds  of  those  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  the  insidious  wiles  of  Bomanism  against  the  many  deoeit- 
tal  acts  its  votaries  use  to  entrap  the  unsuapectiog.*.  Chicago  Journal. 

*  An  antidote  to  the  moral  poison  which  many  agents  are  now  engaged 
in  spreading,  like  a  baleful  pestilence,  throughout  the  world.'  -  Great  Falls 
Journal, 

*  Of  fascinating  interest,  and  imbued  with  uncommon  beauty,  freshness, 
and  purity  of  Beniiment.*— Angelica  Whig  and  Advocate, 

*  Or  more  than  ordinary  merit,*— Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

*  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  the  book  widely  circulated  among  all  classes  of 
the  community.'— Cbnocia  Christian  Advocate, 

<The  literary  merits  of  this  book  are  of  a  high  oharaoter.'— AnmummA 
Sentinel, 

*  May  it  be  read  in  every  house  and  hamlet  in  America.  "  Beatrice  **  is 
a  tale  of  thrilling  iaterest'—Oincinnaii  Patriot, 

*  Preeminently  a  bocdc  for  the  times.  Deeply  interesting  and  entertaining. 
It  will  be  read,  too,  in  spite  ol  bell,  book,  and  candle  cursing.'— JV(?m>  York 
Herald, 

*  An  anti-Popish,  anti-Puseyistie  novel.  Written  with  great  ability.  Of 
deep  and  sustained  interest' — Windsor  Chronicle, 

*  It  is  a  work  of  surpassing  interest.*— JJtMbon  I^pvihlwan, 

*  Let  every  Protestant  read  **  Beatrice."  *— Amsterdam  Intelligencer, 

*  It  is  a  fiction,  but  the  story  is  founded  omfact* — Worcester  JBgis, 

*  The  object  of  this  novel  is  to  ston  the  enrr«it  that  is  now  running  in 
the  EngUsn  Church  towards  Romanism/^JToMto  Serald  and  Drtbtme, 

'  Well  written,  and  maintains  a  lively  interest  throughout.*— i{(4<A«y/ord^ 
ton  Banner. 

*  The  woztandll  be  to  Popery,  I  trust,  what  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  **  has  been 
to  Slaverr.    May  it  have  as  cn^eat  a  circulation.' — Rvv.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  D.D. 

*  Let  every  Protestant  faxmly  possess  a  copy  of  **  Beatrice,"  and  especially 
let  the  young  read  it,*— Lockport  Journal. 

*  The  story  is  of  fascinating  interest.' — ITewburgh  Gazette. 

*  A  strength  and  gracefulness  of  language,  a  sumptuousness  of  imagery, 
and  an  artistic  finish,  which  command  our  highest  admiration.'— Pennsyl. 
vania  Telegraph. 

*  Its  debut  will  be  remembered  as  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Literature, 
of  Christianity,  and  of  Modem  Intelligence.'— jYa/tono/  Democrat. 

*  This  book  will  be  read  with  intense  interest  by  those  who  are  not  habitual 
Novel  readers.*— Or/ean«  Ocmii^y  Gazette. 

*  We  cannot  too  strongly  commend  **  Beatrlee.'* ' — Philadelphia  Sun. 

*  Intensely  interesting.  Will  secure  a  wide  popularitv.*— J^Ve^jonJa  Advtr. 
'A  book  mat  should  be  read  by  all,*— Sock  Island  Advertiser, 

*  A  work  that  should  be  attentively  read  by  everybody.'— Jn(2»ana  Register, 

*  Is  destined  to  have  a  run  equal  to  *<  Uncle  Tom's  C»ibin."  All  must  read 
U  to  appreciate  it  and  all  who  do  not  are  behind  the  age.' — Nortoalk  Gazette, 

*  A  well  written,  illustrative,  life-like  toXQ.*— Monmouth  Inquirer. 

*  A  prophet's  warning  cry  against  the  machination  of  Jesuitical  Borne.* — 
Sandy  Hill  Herald. 

*  As  long  as  there  is  a  Protestant,  Miss  Sinclair's  work  will  retain  its  place, 
and  be  read.'— J(er««y  City  Sentinel. 

*  Is  one  of  the  most  intense  and  ^werful  romances  ever  written.  Splen- 
did display  of  genius.'— PAttodeiljiiua  Svn. 
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TsanMoims  coMmruBD. 

' "  Beatrice  **  should  be  read  by  every  American.*— Po/mer  JownaL 

*  The  interest  from  the  first  chapter  to  theyslose  of  the  Yolame  is  w^ 
sustained.'— lfuI<U«toicn  Press, 

*  Powerfully  written,  and  of  deep  interest.* — Baltimore  American, 

*  BpLscopaL  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and  Baptist  Ministers  have  all 
united  in  Uieir  oommendation  of  this  wotk.'— Albany  Evening  Transer^, 

*  A  book  of  eminent  merit.  *—i^0io  Tork  Indgaenaent. 

*  A  very  popular  and  derer  book.' — Toronto  Presbuterian  Magatine, 

*  We  hope  it  will  find  a  place  in  eyery  family  in  the  Union.*— tSfcoK?. 
began  Chronicle. 

*  A  well  written  boolt,  worthy  of  its  authw,  and  calculated  to  do  much 
good.'— Sastport  Sentinel, 

'The  dramatic  interest  of  the  story  is  very  great,  and  its  literary  execu- 
tion oi  a  high  order.*— CAanu&ur^  Repository, 

*  Written  in  an  easy,  off*hand,  and  most  fascinating  style.*— itTaw  Tork 
Day  Book, 

*  The  best  thing  that  Miss  Sinclair  has  written  since  the  days  of  those 
spr^htly  stories,  **  Modem  Accomplishments.**  '—FhiladelpJiia  Bulletin. 

*One  of  the  most  valuable  whU^  has  recently  been  issued  from  the 
prsas.*— JTon^ofiMry  Phcmix. 

*Miss  Sinclair  has  before  written  several  popular  books,  but  none  that 
will  takeVke  this  polemicad  novel.' — Bangor  Democrat. 

*  This  will  prove  a  book  of  more  than  common  Interest.  The  story  is  one 
of  thrilling  interest.*— JV-eiiarieik  Douglas^  Paper. 

*  It  is  of  fascinating  interest.'—  Whig  Journal, 

« It  promisee  foir  to  be  a  book  for  the  times.'— itTor^A  Wntem  Christian 
Advoeate. 

*  Intense,  vivid,  simple,  and  powerftd,  beyond  anything  that  has  been 
published  these  many  months.  In  fact,  we  know  not  where  we  could  look 
for  a  more  beautifully  written  or  more  powerfully  conceived  fiction. 
Abounds  in  every  element  of  popularity.*— .Bo«^o»  Evening  Draveller. 

*  Miss  Sinclair  s  high  standing  as  a  woman  and  a  Christian,  is  a  suflftdent 
guarantee  that  in  these  matters  she  has  drawn  her  descriptions  from 
reality.'— Tbronto  Globe. 

*  It  is  written  with  tact  and  skill.  That  it  will  be  widely  read  there  can 
be  no  doubt.'— Jistes  County  Whig. 

*  Cannot  fail  to  attract  a  numerous  class  ol  readers.  Coostnieted  with 
remarkable  skill.*— JSTeio  York  Tribune, 

*  Will  be  very  apt  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  reader,  of  whatsoever 
creed,  and  hold  it  firmly  to  the  end.*— ifofttTs  Advertiser, 

*  Worthy  of  the  world-wide  circulation  of  **  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin.*'  '— 
Brom  Rxv.  Bbnj.  F.  Tavlok,  D.D.,  St.  John's  Church,  WiUiamsburgh, 

*  I  give  the  book  a  hearty  approval.*— JVom  &sv.  Cbaillbs  Sjctmouu,  DJ>. 
Cahary  Church,  Brooklyn. 

*  I  have  read  **  Beatrice "  with  deep  and  painful  interest,  and  hail  i(s 
appearanee  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God.'—  Bbv.  Alsxamdbe  Dmbt 
Campbkll,  IHnity  Church,  Montreal. 

*  I  am  delighted  with  **  Beatrice.'*  *— Rav.  C.  Bilunos  Smitiu^  mxth  Street 
Baptist  Church,  New  Tork. 

*  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  recommend  it.*— Bbv.  £.  W. 
SawsLL,  Holy  Trinity  Chureht  Quebec. 

'  Cannot  be  read  withouteioitingthomoet  absorbing  interest.*— iSV.  Louis 
Presbyterian, 

*  Mils  Sindair  raqniret  no  certifioate  for  either  talent  or  virtne; 
her  wozkt  *'  praiie  her  in  the  gate." '— BBITISH  BANNER. 

londo:n^:  simpkin, 
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